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I'hc establishiiiciU of the A'iiatic 
Society by Sir William Jones in 
the eighicciith century, the pro- 
(.luct of tfic early rbiropeans in 
India, to acquire and dls^cminatc 
knowledge Indian histiwy, 

customs <iml manners vq' the 
Indian people left a bla/ing tiail 
through Its journals and procectl- 
ings. The coming centuries 
witnessed several savants ilclving 
deep in the subject and as a result, 
besides many b<’oks\ several 
articles were published in the ever 
increasing journals and periodi- 
cals, Jo wit the untiiing ctbuts 
of Cunningham, \Ia\ Muller, 
Stein, Princep and others can be 
cited. 

riuis by the early twentieth 
century books, journals and 
periodicals had hecaune so vast 
that it became a IlerciilCiin task 
for the sch(dars and researchers 
to Hnd in one place all lelcvant 
materials required foi tiieir 
subject of research, particular K 
about Indian histi^iy and culture. 
They liad to wad.e through an 
ocean of publications. 

To alleviate the distress of these 
knowledge craving scholars Dr. 
Narendra Nath Law started a 
Quarterly The Imium Uisioriral 
Quarterly. J he principal aim of 
this quarterly was to publish 
articles, notices, etc. dealing with 
Indian history and civili/alion. 
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Daharsiah, death of, 601 
Darstantika, meaning of, 250; process 
of origin of, 250 f.; Sautrantika sepa- 
rated from, 249!. 

Darstantika-acarya, 249 
DevapSla, time of reign of, 224 


Devaraksita, Tcliagarhi under the posses- 
sion of, 107 

Devibhagavata, matters dealt with by 
NilakanAa in commentary on, 577-79 
Dharaghosa, coins of, 124; date of, 
126; figure of Visvamitra on coins of, 
126 

Dharasena II, new Vihara known from 
copper-plate grant of, 8i7f. 
Dharmakirti, Buddhist teacher, 225; 

PramanavMtika of, 143 
Dharmapala, 225; extent of kingdom 
of, 224 

DharmaXajanuja Vamsa, 636!. 

Dharma Sutras, cause of composition 
of, 606 

Dhruvamitra, symbol connected with 
Siva on coins of, 124 
Dhyana, definition of, 299 
Dionysus and Hermes, 120 
Doctrine, wheel of, 244 
Dorians, movements of, 437f. 

Drama, three distinct arts in evolution 
of, 842 

Durlabhram, 20; capture and release of, 
21; charge of administvauon of 
Miirshidabad given by Verelst to, 
37f.; conspiracy of, 23f.; death of, 39; 
English defeated by, 21; Miran’s hos- 
tility towards, ayf.; misunderstanding 
between Mir Jafar and, 33^; official 
career of, 2of.; title of Mahindra 
Bahadur conferred upon, 37; reins- 
tatement of, 30; service rendered to 
the English by, 30 

Etruscans, language of, 460; date of 
arrival in Italy by, 460 
Fertility, chief queen taking part in rite 
of, 8of. 

Firoz, accession of, 757 
Gadhi, Khan Khanan’s victory at, iii; 
strategic significance of, 106; success 
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of Kaksbals at, 113; Todarmal’s suc- 
cess at, 1 13 

Gautami, parentage of, 185 
Cautamiputra Satakarni III. coins bear- 
ing name of, 504 
Ghatakarpara, 387 
Girira.su a, Malayan state of, 481 
Govimla Candra, Benares Plate of, 99!; 
date of, 225; Gopicandra identical 
with. 228; death of, 225 
Govindaraja, kingdom of Ranastambha- 
pur founded by, 569 
Gommata, meaning of. 821; materials 
for the interpretation of, 819-826; 
identification of temple of, 823 
Gommata Raya, Camunda Raya being 
another name of, 820 
Gommatasaiiigraha, Mahavira’s author- 
ship of, 820 

Gommatc.wara, image of, 819 
Gondopharcs, epithet deuavrata appear- 
ing on coins of. 128: 5 iva appearing 
oti billon coins of, 127 
Gopala, birth place of, 222; duration of 
reign of, 223^; .story aboiir election of, 
22 if.; time of acces.sion of, 225 
Gopal Rao, death of, 726; Hyder’s 
night attack upon, 724 
Gopicandra, capital of, 228 
Gotama, time of formulation of laws 
by, 271 

Creek, distinctions of dialects of, 434; 
foreign evidence of activities of, 438- 
455; Mediterranean racial element in, 

Gudimallam Liiiga, 121 
Gujrat, artistic peculiarities in sculp- 
tures in, 528, times of fostering fine 
arts in, 528 

Gunaratna, Tarkarahasyadipika of, 143 
Gwalior State, a Persian Inscription 
from, 392-595 

Hajjaj, cause of expedition sent by, 597 


Harappa^ date of civilisation of, 521, 
523; symbols on jewellery found at, 

507 

Harasimha, 581 

Haribhadra, Saddarsana-samuccaya of, 

Hari-Hara-Pitamalia, 529 
Harikcla, 636^ 

Hariraja, brother of Prthviraja, 569; 

Pratapadevi queen of, 569 
Hatbayoga, date of a treati.se on, 31 if., 
three modern texts of, 306 
Hathayogapradipika, author of, 308; 
date of, 306, 310; two books com- 
bined in, 308; two terminii to the 
date of, 313 

Hemaenndra, date of, 314 
Hemraj, date of battle between Kutb- 
ucl-din and, 568 
Hcraklcs, i29f. 

Hermes and Dionysus, 120 
Himah, significance of, 794-95 
Hindukush, Indian Kaultasos — a name 
for, 686 

Hiraj, brother of Rai of Ajmir, 567 
Hittites, date of entering Asia Minor 
by, 426-427, date of tall of empire of, 
688, (hieroglyphic) dale of origin of, 
688; (hieroglyphic) ilate of penetra- 
tion into India by, 687; (hieroglyphic) 
oldest habitat of, 688 
Hoii-beii, ilnte of, 293: itleiuification of, 

293 

Human Sacrifice, 89t. 

Hussain Shah, Tcliagarhi and, 109 
Huviska, Bhavesa and Nana on copper 
coins of, 133; characteristics of 5 iva 
appearing on gold coins of, 13 if.; 
elephant-goad appearing on coins of, 
129; early representation of 5 iva on 
copper coin of, 132^ 

Hyder, iff.; campaign of Madhab Rao 
against 3f.; treaty between Madhava 
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Rao and Marathas at Chiknai- 
khalli surprised by, yaaf.; Mir Reza 
brother-in-law of, 719 
Illyrians, 455f.; date of entry into Italy 

•’y. 455 

Iltutmish, accession of Firoz after, 757; 
chaotic condition of kingdom after 
death of, 551.*, Raziah selected as 
crown-princess by, 754 
Imam, qualifications necessary for, 755f. 
Indo-Aryan, monarchy and republics in 
polity of, 605 

Indo-China, prehistoric finds at, 476 
Indonesians, date of migration into 
Philippines by, 475; place of origin 
of, 464; racial fusions in, 471 
Indus, date of civilisation of, 519, inter- 
pretation of seals of, 683-688 
lonians, 454; dates of movements of, 
436; period of colonisation of, 437 
Italians, date of entry into Italy by, 457; 
Illyrians and; 455-461; two groups of, 
456 

Jalesvara Vahinipati, commentary on 
Sahdaloka written by, byf. 

|ari-patka, 45 

Jatakamala, 257; sacrifice of hundred 
princes in, 265 

Jatakastava, manuscript of, 255; date of 
Khotancse translations of, 260 
Jataruparajata, nissaggiya concern with, 
289 

Jayasiinha Vira Kerala Varma, Quilon 
inscription of, 145; significance of 
name of, 147 

Jhana, implication and object of, 304!!. 
Kadaphes, seated figure on coins of, 120 
Kakshals, Kwaja Samsuddin defeated at 
Gadhi by, 113 

Kalidasa criticism on works of, 393®* I 
estimate of, 414-422; predecessors 
and contemporaries of, 3851. ; pro- 


bable date of, 39 if.; works wrongly 
attributed to, 388f. 

Kalml^l^da, account of, 262!. 

Kaniska, elephant goad on coins of, 129 
Kanmuddin Muhammad Kasim, Sind 
conquered by, 596 
Karman, Nairatmya and, 647-682 
Kathaians, Alexander resisted by, 548 
Kaundinya, date of colonisation by, 482 
Kavi Kalafa, 4of., 43 
Kavindracarya, date of, 526 
Kavindra Paramananda, 46 
Kayasthas, Palas and Senas known as, 
693 

Kedah, Hindu colonisation in, 478f. 
Kerala, location of, 152 
Khandanatraya, 10 
Khatti-azadi, meaning of, 48 
Khattish, the people, 683 
Khitai Turks, female sovereign found 
among, 732 
Khurrish, 684 

Knossos, date of destruction of, 438 
Kohkanabhyudaya, 9, 10 
Kossaioi, date of founding a dynasty in 
Babylonia by, 686 

Koyun Khatun, female sovereign, 752 
Ksatriyas, cause of degradation of, 694 
Kumaralata, 248^ 

Kumarasambhava, discussions on, 393*395 
Kunindas, coins of, 126, 130 
Kusala Candra Adhya, 704 
Kutb-ud-din, Hemraj defeated by, 568 
La Vallec Poussin, life of, i-xiv 
Laksmidhara, 572f. 

Laksmin^ayana Tirtha, 9 
Lalitavistara, accounts of attaining 
Bodhisattvahood as found in, 243 
Lahkasuka, Buddhist temples in, 479 
Layaha Candra, king, i79f*; 632 
Ligurians, 457f. 

Lokadatu, Baghaura inscription incised 

*>y- 634 
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Lunavasahi, scocy of renuodadon of 
Neminatha as represented in temple 
of, 315-317 

Luvians, date assigned to, 424; date of 
entering Asia Minor by, 426-427 

Madgiri, fall of, 5 

Madhava, birth place of, 374; conver- 
sion made by, 378.; date of, 372-374; 
hostility of the advaitins towards, 378; 
Ijfq o£„ 374-:379; original name of,. 
375; pisu-paiu-yajha performed at the 
instance of, 378; predecessors of, 
370-372; worl s of, 378f. 

Madhav Rao, Hyder committing offence 

against, 7 X 9 f. 

Madhava Rao, 1, i, 3, 7; campaign 
against Hyder by, 31; negotiations 
between Hyder and, i; treaty between 
Hyder and, ^£. 

Mahabhasya, a comparative study of 
yogasutra and, 386-391 

Mahakala, three-headed standing figure 
identified as, 123 

Mahayana, Bodhisattva doctrine as found 
in, 242 

Mahipala, Baghaura Narayana Image 
inscription of, 631-638; identification 
of, 630 f,, extent of kingdom of, 179 

Mahif^la I, identification of, 181; 
Kamboja war mentioned in BiUigadh 
insc. of, x8o 

Malavikagnimitra, plot of, 403-403 . 

Malaya, advent of ‘^alendras in, 480, 
483; Brahmanical cults found in, 
463!.; Buddha-image of Gupta style 
found in, 481; Cola domination in, 
479; dated Buddhist inscription found 
in a stupa in, 477f.: date of Islamic in- 
vasion in, 479: excavations in, 468f.; 
477f.; identification of pre-Dravadians 
in, 571; Pallava dominadon in, 478; 
phases of Melanesoid culture in, 
4^-; pre-historic finds of, 576 


Malaysia, Indian influences on cultures 
found in, 463f. 

Mallivanda, identification of, 443, 448 
Malloi, 555 

Maues, seated figures on copper coins 
of, 120; ^iva on copper coins of, 128!. 
Manimanjari, 370, 371 
Marathas, Hyder Ali’s Relations with, 
1-8; 719-726 

Martu, identification of„ 522f.; resem- 
blance between Aurora borealis and, 

79if. 

Masulipatnam, account of, 829-837 
Matrgupta, 386 
Mazaris, 813 

Meghaduta, theme of, 399-401 
Melanesia, civilisadon of people in, 4651. 
Mir Fateh Ali Khan Jaipur, date of, 

796 

Mir Jafar, Durlabhram as Diwan of, 24; 

death of,, 34; installadon of, 24 
Mir Jumla, commercial plans of, 775; 
Dutch being hosdle to, 773-75; * 
English Missions sent to, 776-779 
Miran, conspiracy against Durlabhram 
by, 27f. 

Mir Kasim, removal of Durlabhram by, 

3 ® 

Mir Reza, 4, 6 

Mir Shahdad Khan, first Tdpur Chief, 

797 

Mihiragula, coins of, 121 
Millavanda, location of, 442 
Minoan, date of civilisation of, 431 
Mitanni, date of records of, 322 
Mohammad Ibn Tughlaq, token cur- 
rency of, 175 

Mohenjo-daro, symbols on jewcHciy 
found at, 507 

Motamid Khan, Persian Inscription 
from Gwalior State made by, 594 
Mount Abu, renunciation of Neminatha 
as carved on, 314 
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Muhammad Ghori, Hariraja killed by, 
569; son of Prthviraja III appointed 
Governor by, 567 
Muhammad Reza Khan, 34f., 37f. 
Mu’izzuddin Kaiqabad, assassination of, 

56 

Mulasautrantika, 249. Sec Darstantika 
Murar Rao, 6, 7 

Muslims, female rulers among, 752, 753, 

754 

Mycenaean, culture of, 432f. 

Nagore, date of battle of, 745 
Najim-ud-dauiah, DuHabhram disliked 
by, 34f.; son of Mir Jafar, 34 
Narahari Tirtha, 373, 377 
Narahari Visarada, Vasudeva’s father, 
59 

Narayana Pala, extent of kingdom of, 
181 

Narayana Panditacarya, 370, 379 
Nasiruddin Qabacha, 54f. 
Navya-Nyaya. Sarvabhouma not pio- 
neer in the studies of, 64!. 

Negritos, identification of, 462f, 
Neminatha, home of, 314; image of, 
315, 822ff.; sculptural representation 
of renunciation of, 3x5-317 
Netrapura, idt^ntification of, i48f. 
Nibbana, paths leading to, 650 
Nikaia, location of, 538 
Nilambara Cakravartin Visarada con- 
temporaneous with, 60 
Nilakantha, commentary on Devibhaga- 
vata by„ 574f.; date of, 575; home of, 
574; parents of, 574; preceptors of, 
574; works of. 575-76 
Nirampatam, account of, 829, location 
of, 829 

Nisidanasanthata, implication of, 291 
Nissaggiya, cases of exemptions in rules 
of, 273; cause of formulation of rules 
of, 272, 274; dis-similarities between 
rules of, 277!.; implication of ‘anu- 


janami*' in, 282; meaning of, 270; 
number of rules of, 274; pattern of, 
268-291; sections of, 27 1; similarities 
between rules of, 276f.; time of for- 
mulation of rules of, 271 ; two sec 
tions in, 274^ 

Nissaggiya pacittiya, 270 
Nityanatha, date of, 312; work of, 312 
Nizam, iff.; alliance between British 
and, 3 

Nyayanirnaya, 169!.; Sarirakanyaya- 
samgraha identical with, 171 
Nysa, 539 

Ostend Company, date of abolition 
of, 630; date of establishing factory 
at Bankybazai by, 629; expedition of 
the English against, 629f. 

Oxydrakai, 555 

Paharpur, interpretation of plaque in 
terra-cottas found at, 489f. 

Palas, caste of, 693; Rahma, another 
term for, 232 
Panna-dhura, 643 

Parijatadhvaja, identity of Bhagava 
Zenda with, qzf.; Kalpavrksa another 
name of, 44 

Patanjalis, on the identity of, 586-591 
Pathan ilynasty, a misnomer, 48 
Patimukkha, number of rules of, 268f.; 
rules regarding the forfeiture of 
articles as mentioned in, 273f. 

Patni, duties of, yof. 

Philistines, 453f.; date of immigration 
into Egypt by, 429-30 
Phrygians, migration of, 429 
Pitryajna, chief wife’s part in, 95f. 
Poros, Alexander and, 543^; causes of 
defeat of, 544!.; rc-instatement of, 
546 

Poseidon, figures on Maucs’ coins iden- 
tified as, 129 

Pottery, colours in, 511!.; dates of Meso- 
potamian sites of, 514; Jhaugar tvpc 
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of, 513; peculiarities in Indian and 
trans-Indian sites of, 5i4f. 
Prabhu-Kayasthas, degradation of, 708 
Prakafatman, ^abdanirnaya written by, 
169 

Pranatosani, date of, 493 
Prataparudra, Sarvabhauma patronised 
by, 65 

Pratyaksa-mani-Mahesvari, 61 
Pravarasena I, identification of, i84f. 
Pravarasena II, Vatsagulma copper- 
plate of, 183, 184 

Priyadasa, date of, 321; preceptors of, 
320; Visvanatha Simha as patron of, 
318; works of, 321-330 
Prthviraja, father of, 739; genealogy of, 
742f.; marriage of, 744; Skanda 
as Commandear-in-chief of, 57of.; 
facts about, 747, death of, 567 
Prthviraja Raso, historicity of, 738-749; 
date of, 748 

Piilicat, account of, SaSf. ; identification 
of, 828 

Purnacandra, i8if. 

Pfirnananda Cakravartin, date and 
works of, i8f. 

Qasim Band, reins of Bahamani king- 
dom held by, 715-716 
Quii Qutb, early career of, 711-18; 
father of, 71 1; Golconda made capi- 
tal by, 712; 714^; home of, 71 1; life 
of Bahamani Sul^n saved by, 7x3^ 
Qutb-Mulk, Adil Khan of Bijapur 
saved by, 7^7 

Qutubuddin Aiybek, intrigue against 54 
Rad-yajna, 90 

Raghuji, Diirlabhram, defeated and 
captured by, 21 

Raghunatlia ^iromani, pupil of Vasu- 
deva, 69 

Raghunatha Vidyalahkara, 64 
Raghuvamsa, literary discussion on, 
395-399 


Rahma, location of kingdom of, 233f. 
lUjasuya Sacrifice, ‘87f. 

Rajvallabh, son of Durlabhram, 39 
Rajyapala, Rasap^a and, 224 
Ramcandra Nyayavacaspati, 61 
Ramananda, date of, 67 
Ramnarain, 23 
Ranastambhapur, 369 
Ranjit Singh, invasion of Sind by, 
813-15 

Rasapala, Rajyapala and, 224 
Rasaratnasamuccaya, date of, 312 
Ravi Varma Saihgramadhira, Kolamba 
conquered by, 151 

Raziah, accession of, 758; cause of re- 
moval of, 772; marriage of Iltuniah 
with, 769; murder of, 769; official 
name and title of, 761; opposition 
made by nobles to accession of, 759; 
political disturbances during rule of, 
761!.; question of legality in nomi- 
nation of, 755f. 

Rg-bhasya-nppani, 1 1 
Rgveda, Rupa as a dramatic spectacle 
known in time of, 842-43 
Rohitagiri, 634^ 

Rudra, abode of, 786; Aurora borealis 
represented in 786f.; beauty and ter- 
ror of Arctic nocturnal sky represent- 
ed in, 783-84; interpretation of myth 
of, 783f.; 5 iva Nilakan^a as an 
epithet of, 785; weapons of, 785 
Rudradaman, date of inscription of, 483 
Rudradasa, date of coins of, 126 
Rudragupta, $aiva emblem found on 
coins of, 123 

Rudrasena I. identification of, 183 
Rupamandana, abnormal forms of 
Visnii mentioned in, 326; author of, 
523; dare of, 524; description of 
Ananta as found in, 532; description 
of Vaikun^a as found in, 331; 
patron of author of, 525; Trailokya- 
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mohana describe^ «ii» 534f-; varie- 
ties of Hindu Icons in, 524; Visva- 
rupa as mentioned in 535f.: works of 
author of, 525 
5 abdanirnaya, i69f. 

5 aci Devi, 60 

Saddha, emphasis laid on, 643f.; two 
distinct meanings of, 639 
Saddha-dhura, 643 

Saddanta Jataka, story of six tusks and 
the hunter as related in, 266 
Saddarsanasamuccaya, 143 
Saha Khacun, 752 

Sagara, interpretation of myth of, 790 
Sahendra, 258 

^ailendras, duration of rule in Malaya, 
48; fall of empire of, 483; 5 ri- 
vijaya known as capital of, 480 
^akambhari, location of, 567 
Sakamedha, chief wife’s task in, 77 
Sakta-cult, head offering rite associated 
with, 495f. 

Samah, significance of, 794-95 
Samarasimha, 738 

Sambhaji, Parijata-dhvaja of, 40-47 
Samudragupta, trident-battle-axe sym- 
bol replaced by Garuda in gold 
coins of, 125 

Sanacana Gosvamin, teacher of Raghu- 
natha ^iromani, 69 

Sarichi, significance of symbols on stupa 
at, 509f. 

Sandes, identification of, 686 
Saptasindhu, identification of country 
of, 605 

Sarirakanyayasamgraha, lyof. 
Sarvabhauma, date of first meeting 
between Caitanya and, 65 
Sarvastivada, Lalitavistara and, 239-254 
^arvavarman, Pravarasena 1 , father of, 
185 

Satavahanas, coins bearing the names of, 
503f.; findspot of coins of, 503; 


large hoard of coins of, 503-505 
Sati, interpretation of myth of, 789-90 
Satyanatha, chronological relation be- 
tween Chalari family and the succes- 
sors of, 9; Raghunathacarya, former 
name of, 9 

Satyanatha-mahatmya Ratnakara, 10 
Satyanatha Yati, life of, 9; works of, 
10-14 

Saudasa>, 262 

Sautrantika, Dars^ntika as opponent to, 
250; three kinds of, 248 
Shahabuddin Ghorf, 53 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish, 53 
Sher Shah, designations of officials in 
reign of, 166-169 

Shola-pua-ma, date of the inscription on 
temple of, 840; figures of Avalokitef- 
vara in temple of, 840; image of 
Pamapani in temple of, 839; probable 
M.iratha association of temple of, 
840; temple of, 838-41; variation of 
Buddhist Hariti found in, 841 
Siam, Hindu culture in, 481 
Siboi, 554 

Siccls, speech of, 459 
Sind, Arab conquest of, 596-604; Bud- 
dhists resisting Moslem invasion of, 
601; cause of conquest of, 6o3f.; dates 
of expeditions sent to, 597; Muham- 
mad Kasim’s invasion of, 596; pretext 
for sending expeditions to, 597; 
Ran jit Singh’s invasion of, 813-15; 
Talpurs of, 796-815 
Siraj-ud-daulah, Durlabhram conspiring 
against, 23f.; Durlabhram* s services 
to 22 

Sirkap, figure of Siva on seal discovered 
at, 128 

Siva, Ardhanarisvara aspect of, 138; 
billon coins of Gondophares bearing 
figure of, 127; copper seal from Sirkaf 
bearing^ figure of, 128; different ap- 
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pellations of, i39f-; eight Guhya 
lingaS of, 136; gold coins of Huviska 
bearing types of, 13 if.; SthaJa-vrksa 
as emblem of, 121; Visvamitra as a 
form of, i29f. 

$ivadasa (Audumbara chief), $aiva 
shrines on coins of, 126 
^ivalingas, tree connection of, 122 
^ivarSfi-PuIamivi, coins bearing name 
of, 504 

Skanda Satakarni, 504 
Skanda Karttikeya, identification of 
figure on Ujjain coins as, 125 
Slave dynasty, a misnomer, 48f. 

South India, gold currency in, 174 
Sophytes, 553 

Somefvara, king of Sakambhari, 570 
Sodasa, Kavya style in Sanskrit text in 
reign of, 486 

Sravana Bclgola, Gommatesvara at, 819 
Sravana sacrifice, 94 
Srikurma Vidyadhana, 65. 

Srilata, 253 

Sri Mara, identification of, 487£.; date 
of, 486f. 

Stivijaya, kingdom known as, 480 
Sri viia sura Jatakastava dedicated to 
255, vijita turned visa in name of, 259 
Srutasoma, 265 
Sthalavrksa, meaning of, 121 
Subaracans, identification of, 522f. 
Suja-ul-Mulk, alliance between the 
Marathas and, 6iof.; deputation from 
the English sent to, 62 iff.; expedi- 
tion of, 805; forgotten treaty between 
the English and, 610-28; preparation 
of war against the English made by, 
6i2-i8 

Sulagava sacrifice, 93 
Sulapani, Visarada as younger contem- 
porary of, 62 

Sumerians, date of adopting Indian cults 


by, 518; Indian people identified with, 
522; original home of, 523 
Surjana-carita, story of Prthviraja’s fight 
with Shihabuddin Ghori as reflated 
in, 741-42 

Sutasoma, Bodhisattva known as, abaf.; 

account of, abof., 262 
Sutradhara Mandana, Rupamandana 
written by, 524 

Sutralahkara, Drsuntamala and, 252 
Suvarna-banik, cause of degradation of, 
yoaf.; common origin for Svarnakara 
and, 703; relation between Gandha- 
banik and, 75; territorial significance 
of, 705; Vaisnava conversion of. 708 
Suvarnagrama, cause of migration of 
merchants from, 706; location of, 705f.; 
Svapneivara, Bhasya on Sandilya sutras 
written by, 68 

Sybrita, coin types of Rhaucus and, 120 
Tajuddin Yilduz, 54f. 

Talpurs, annexations made by, 801-803; 
divisions of Sind during rule of, 799; 
origin of, 797; Ran jit Singh’s relation 
with, 809-812; relation of Afghans 
with, 8oof.; relations of Sikhs with, 
8o6f.; time of emergence of, 796; two 
families of 797 
Tambuli, derivation of, 707 
Tamralipti, Tambuli derived from, 707 
^T'.rain, date of battle of, 568 
Taranatlia. date of, 219; political history 
of Bengal as given in work of, 219- 
225 

Tarkarahasya-dipika, 143 
Tathagata, description of, 244 
Tattvamuktavali, i8f. 

Tavagalavas, date of, 440 
Taxila, 542 

Tejahpala, date of, 315; Lunavasahi 
temple built by, 315 
Teliagarhi, Daud Khan captured and 
put to death at, iii; fight between 
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Aur|angzeb and Shuja at, fight 

between Sharfaraz and Alivardi at, 
ii5f.; Hussain Kuli Khan stonning 
fort of. III; location of, 105; Shah' 
jahan defeated Ibrahim Khan at, ii3f.; 
significance of the name of, 112 
Tiriipapuliyer, account of trade carried 
on at, Sayf.; location of, 827 
Trivikrama Pandita, 378, 379 
Tryambaka, derivative meaning of, 

Tun-Huang, gift of law made by king 
in, 292; text and translation of Tibe- 
tan documents found in, 294-298 
Turakinah Khatun, 753 
Turkish slaves, bureaucracy of, 5if. 
Turkistan, boundary of, 49 
Turks, no system of marriage prevailed 
among, 50; two sections of, 49 
Uddana, 271 
Uddharana Datta, 704 
Udayaraja, Cahamana general, 569 
Ujani, location of, 706 
Vahinipati, Vasudeva’s son, fiaf. 

Vaisyas, cause of degradation of, 690^; 
694^; recognised professions of, 696; 
sub-divisions of, 705 
Vajapcya,^8i 

Vakatakas, Vindhyasakti as founder of 
dynasty of, 182 

Valabhi, existence of a new vihara at 
Siyf. 

Vallalacaritas authenticity of, 7o8f.; date 
of composition of, 705 
Vallalascna, Suvarna-baniks degraded as 
Sudras by, jo 6 {.; 708 
Vamana, minister of Prthviraja, 57of. 
Vanamalimifra, birth-place of, 15; works 
of, i5ff.; location of, 236; Upa-vanga 
and, 237f.; Vangala and, 226ff.; 237 
Vangala, capital of, 238; corrupted 
form of, 229; location of, 228f.; 
235; origin of name of, 227, 237; 


significance of name of, 238; stages 
of extension of term of, 235f. 
VarendA, Bhahgala as distinguished 
from, 222 

Varunapraghasas, first wife’s duty in, 

74 ^- 

Vasudeva (Sarvabhauma), birth-place of, 
59; Caitanya as contemporary of, 62; 
commentary on the Advaitamakaranda 
composed by, 65; namesakes of, 69; 
Navya-Nyaya School founded by, 
63; parents of, 59; pedigree of, 58; 
six systems of philosophy known to, 
62 

Vasudeva (Kushan king), trident and 
battle-axe on coins of, 125 
Vasudeva (Kushan king), Siva on the 
coins of, i34f. 

Vedyaiila (scholar), 258 
Venad, 156 

Verelst, Durlabhram put in charge of 
administration by, 37^; Governor of 
Bengal, 37^; resignation of office 
by, 38 

Vetalabhatta, 387^ 

Vidyavacaspati, brother of Vasudeva, 69 
Vigraharaja III, identification of, 743 
Vigraharaja IV, date of conquest of 
Delhi by, 738 
Vijaya-mala, 14 
Vikrama Pandya, 162 
Vikramorvaiiya, 405-407 
Vinaya, evolution of school of, 2gi 
Vindhyasakti, date of, 184; Vatsagulma, 
copper-plate grant of, 182-186 
Vindhyafakti II, i85f. 

Vira Kerala, 160, 162 
Vira Pandya, 160, 162 
Vira Raghava, age of, 163 
Viravara, two versions of story of, 494 
Viruddha-vidhi-vidhvatnsa, author of, 

5%. 573 

Visaladeva IV, 746 
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Vi^arada, date of, 62; scholars contem- 
poraneous with, 62 
Visasura, significance of title of, 259 
Visnu, gradual complexity of idea about 
forms of, 527; Rupamandana and un- 
common forms of, 524-537; varieties 
of images of, 529-537 
Visvamitra, bronze seal at Sirkar bearing 
representation of, i29f. 

Viivanatha Simha, 3i8f. 

Vivaraiiacarya, author of Nyayanir- 
naya, 169 

Vo-canh, date of Sanskrit inscription of, 

484-4^ 


Wema Kadphiscs, deity without mount 
on coins of, 127; poly-cephalous 
form of 5 iva on copper coin of, 
130; Siva on coins of, 130; trident 
and battle-axe on coins of, 124 

Vaqut, preference shown by Raziah to, 
766. 

Yaudheya, significance of devices on 
coins of, 499f. 

Yogapradipyaka, author of, 31 1; date of, 
312 

Yogasiitra, comparative study of Maha- 
bhasya and, 586-591 

Yogi-garh, 107 
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The late Prof, touis de la Vallee Poussin 

The inexorable hand of death has extinguished one of the 
luminaries in the firmament of the present day oriental studies, 
Louis de la Vallee Poussin, whose contributions to explorations in 
a field in the history of Buddhism are unique and probably in some 
respects unsurpassed. 

Louis de la Vallee Poussin was born at Liege on the new 
year’s day of 1869, a rather remarkable date of birth. He 
belonged to a family of scholars, one of whom, Charles de la Vallee 
Poussin, is well-known as a mathematician. He had his early 
education at the College of Saint-Servais at Liege, where 
he had a brilliant academic career. He learnt Greek from 
Father Bodson who had at one time been a missionary at 
Chota Nagpur, and studied the works of Ovid with Father Auge 
Durand. He completed his education at the University of Liegc 
(i88^}-i888), where he studied Philology with Louis Roersch and 
developed a taste for Dialectics from Prof. Delbcruf. In 1888, he 
was admitted to the degree of doctorate in philosophy and literature. 
On reading the Asiatic Studies by Charles Lyall, he made up his 
mind to study oriental subjects. He went to Louvain, and studied 
there the rudiments of Sanskrit, Pali and Zend, the principles of 
Linguistics with Charles de Harlez and Philippe Colinct, both of 
whom were much impressed by the earnestness and intelligence of 
the young student. He commenced studying oriental subjects in 
1891-93 at Sorbonne at I’Ecolc dcs Hautes Etudes as a pupil of 
Sylvain Levi and Victor Henry. He received also encouragement 
and scholarly help from Auguste Barth and Emile Senart. In 
1893-94, he went to Leyden to study the Gatha dialect with the 
distinguished scholar of the time Prof. H. Kern. At this stage of 
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After the war, he resumed his duties at the University of 
Ghent. Besides his official duties and his own researches, he found 
dine to impart training to young aspirants for research in the field 
of Buddhism. To name a few among those who derived substantial 
benefit from such training, we may mention J. Mansibn, H. Ui, 
Akanuma, Yamabe, }. Rahder, P. Vaidya, N. Dutt, Miyamoto 
and E. Lamotte. He taught them both Tibetan and Chinese be- 
sides Buddhist Sanskrit texts like he Kosa, Madhyamikavrtti and 
Vijnaftimatratasiicldhi. He specialised so much in the restoration of 
original Sanskrit from Tibetan and Chinese that very often he held 
the Tibetan and Chinese texts before him and read them out in 
Sanskrit as if he was reading the Sanskrit original. 

In 1921, he organised the Societe beige d’fitudes orientales, 
which published many important works on oriental subjects under 
his guidance. Under the title BoHddhisrn€ : Notes et Bibliografhie 
he started reviewing the newly published works which were of in- 
terest to the Indologists in general and to the students of Buddhism 
in particular. He directed the edition of the Melanges chinois et 
bouddhiques, in which several of his valuable papers were published- 
He collaborated also in the publication of the Bibliographic Bondhique 
of Paris, which essayed to give a synopsis of all the works and 
papers published all over the world on Buddhistic topics. He pub- 
lished papers in several oriental journals of note, among which may 
be mentioned Bulletin de I* Academic royale de Belgiques, Bulletin 
de l'£cole franfaise d* Extreme Orient, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Journal Asiatique, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Revue 
d'Histoire des feligions, Roeznik Orjentalistyczny 

His special field of study was Sanskrit Buddhism (Hinayana and 
Mahayana); he was in fact a pioneer in this particular branch of 

• Much of the information given here has been taken from the Obituary 
Notice written by the Professor's principal disciple M. I’abb^ E. Lamotte and pub- 
lished in the Revue due Cercle des Alumni de la Fondation Universitaire, 1938. 
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his education, he commenced studying Tibetan and Chinese as he 
realised that knowledge of these two languages was essential for a 
correct survey and interpretation of the ancient Buddhist traditions. 

In 1893 he became a Professor at the University of Ghent, 
where he taught Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. He 
served in this University for about 35 years rising to its highest 
office as the Vice-President of the Academic Council. In 1929 
when the University came under Flemish control, he retired and 
preferred to carry on his researches quietly at his home. At this 
time one or two students from India went to him for Buddhistic 
studies and this gave him some solace as his scholarship though not 
fully appreciated at home was being valued by students from abroad. 
Some of his countrymen did not fully realise the value of his scholar- 
ship and became curious as to why students from India should come 
to him to learn Buddhist Sanskrit. 

During the last European war (1914-1918) he came as a refugee 
to Cambridge. He organised there a course of studies for the young 
Belgian refugees, prepared a Catalogue of Jaina manusciipts de- 
posited in the Cambridge Library, and an Inventory of Tibetan 
documents presented in the India Office (Stein Collection). He 
utilised this opportunity of his forced stay at Cambridge by copying 
out the whole of Yasomitra’s Abhidharmakosavyakhya ftka which 
later on formed the basis of his epoch-making work, the French 
translation of Abhidharmakosa replete with valuable notes. Besides 
the Kosa^ he also copied out with his own hand a few other Buddhist 
Mss. During his stay in Cambridge, he edited the Pali text 
Mahaniddesa jointly with Di, E. J. Thomas. 

Together with Ph. Colinet he edited and published Le Museon 
up to 1914. Two issues of this periodical were printed at the Cam- 
bridge University Press. He delivered also a short course of the 
Hibbert Lectures (Oxford 1918) and the Forlong Lectures of the 
London School of Oriental Studies. 
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Buddhistic studies. His interest in Pali, Brahmanic philosophical 
literature and general history of ancient India was not so keen as 
was his interest in Sanskrit Buddhism. In this field, his noted pre- 
decessors were Burnouf, Hodgson, Rajcndralal Mitra, Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, and Sarat Chandra Das, but the works of all these 
scholars belong to a period when very little of Buddhism was known 
or understood. The actual difference between Hinayana and 
Mahayana was hardly realised and Sunyata was usually interpreted 
as Nihilism (see Journals of the Buddhist Text Society). Among 
the scholars who could be regarded as the elder contemporaries of 
Prof. Poussin and who worked in this field were the late Prof. Sylvain 
Levi* and Prof. Stcherbatsky with both of whom he was associated in 
his studies. To be more particular, Prof. Poussin’s scholarship lay in 
a line different from that of Levi or Stcherbatsky. He loved editing 
original texts and making their translations. His command over 
the Sanskrit language was remarkable. He edited among other 
works the Bodhkaryavatara and Madhyamikavrtti with such accu- 
racy that very rarely an error can be detected. This accuracy was 
partly due to his mastery over Tibetan and Chinese and his ability 
in restoring texts in these languages to original Sanskrit. 

His epoch-making contribution to the studies of Buddhism is 
his French translation of Hiuen Tsang s version of the Abhidharma- 
kosavyakhya in 7 parts. Before the publication of this work, very 
little was known of the Sarvastivadins and their doctrines — a school 
of Buddhism which was popular all over Northern India. The work 
is not a mere translation. It is replete with valuable notes which 
can be written only by a scholar who had thoroughly digested the 
whole of the Pali Pitaka. In short, it was Prof. Poussin who placed 
before the world of scholars for the first time the ethical and philo- 
sophical teachings of the Sarvastivadins. 

Another voluminous and equally arduous work is his trans- 
lation of Hiuen Tsang’s Chinese version of the Vifnaptimatra^- 



iasiddhi. It is a commentary on Vasubandliu’s Trimsika published 
by Sylvain Levi with the commentary of Sthiramati. Hiuen 
Tsang’s work is a translation of the commentary of Dharmapala 
and nine other commentators, and contains extracts from the treatises 
of Asahga, Dignaga, Vasubandhu and others. The Professor has 
not merely translated Hiiicn Tsang’s work but added to it valuable 
notes throwing a flood of light on the obscure points of Yogacara 
philosophy. Vasubandhu’s Trimsika is so terse and ditficuk that 
even with Sthiramati’s commentary it would have remained unin- 
telligible if the Siddhi had not been published by him. 

He has contributed several articles on Buddhist topics to the 
Encyclofadia of Religion and Ethics. Each of them is really valu- 
able, giving all the imjxirtant matters that could be given within a 
short compass in a work like the Encyclopedia. 

His work on Nirvana , a brochure in 194 pages, contains the 
interpretation of Nirvana from both Hinayana (Sautrantika and 
Vaibhasika) and Mahay ana standjxii'nts. He has included in it also 
the opinions of a few other Hinayana sects and of the distinguished 
mcdiiTval teachers. 

In his La Morale dn Bonddbique, he has dealt with the ethical 
aspects of Buddhism — a subject in which he did not feel much 
interest. 

Very recently, he started writing on the Sarvastivadin Abhi- 
dharma texts in Chinese, which unfortunatelv remains incomplete, 
and will remain so for several years to come, as we hnd none at 
present capable of dealing with the same. 

In his early days, he took some interest in Tantrik treatises. 
He edited the Adikarmapradtpa and Pancakrama in 1898, but it 
seems that he lost his interest in this branch of Buddhistic studies- 
In the last days of his life, at the importunate request of his friend 
Monsieur E. Cavaignac, he wrote the Political History of India^ in 
two volumes, but this was also not to his liking. Evidently his interc.>t 
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lay in exploring the Buddhist Sanskrit works and their Chinese and 
Tibetan versions. This he did in a thorough manner and his con- 
tributions will ever remain invaluable documents for the study of 
Buddhism. His varied interest and contributions will be apparent 
from his works, a list of which is appended to this paper. India Has 
lost in him a genius and an explorer in an exceedingly difficult field 
of Buddhistic studies, and the gap created by his demise is, we arc 
afraid, not likely to be filled up in the near future. We can do 
no better than repeat the words of the Mahavamsa: 

There pi so matipadipahatandhakaro|| 
lokandhakarahananamhi mahapadipo 1 1 
nibbapito maranaghora-mahanilcnalj 
tenapi jivitamadani matima jaheyya ti.'|| 

[The teacher, who har; irmovcd dirkness by the light of knowledge —he, the 
great torch in destroying the darkness of the world — is extinguished by the dreadful 
wind of death, and so the v/ise should renounce taking pleasure in life]. 

Before I conclude, 1 should mention that I had the good fortune 
of meeting the savant at his house in Brussels in 1931- Our meet- 
ing was so very cordial that I feel sad to remember that he is no 
more in this mortal world. His personal library was full of 
works on Buddhism and every book contained marks of his close 
study, and cross reference^: to other works. His method of making 
notes and preparing index-cards was a revelation to me. His notes 
in every text and the index-cards are still invaluable, and any scholar 
with a certain amount of knowledge of the Buddhist texts will be 
able with the help of these notes and index-cards to produce valuable 
works. I wish that his students specially M. Lamotte will utilise 
them and give us the benefit of the labours of the savant. 


Narendra Nath Law 
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Bodhicaryavatara (Mttseon, xi, pp. 68-82; 87-115; xv, pp. 306-18). 

Contes bouddhiques (in collaboration with G. de Blonay, R.H.R., xxvi, 
pp. 180-200; xxix, 195-21 1, 329-337). 

Manicudavadana (JRAS., 1894, pp. 287-319). 
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Hyder Ali’s Relations with the Marathas 
( 1766 - 67 ) 

In March 1765 Madhava Rao agreed to negotiate a treaty with 
Hyder and conclude his first campaign against him. In course oE 
the negotiations Madhava Rao demanded that Harihar and Basava- 
pattam should be included in the list of territories ceded by Hyder. 
The desire to retain these two outposts on the other side of the 
Tungabhadra pointed to a plan to occupy Bidnur, of which Basava- 
pattam was the key. Hyder therefore got a clear indication that the 
Peshwa wanted to resume the offensive against him at the earliest 
opportunity. But he had won over Raghunath Rao and the Peshwa 
was prevailed upon to remain satisfied with the cession of Bancapore 
and the restoration of the possessions of the chieftains of Guti and 
Savaniir along with the payment of twenty-eight lakhs as tribute.' 
But Hyder knew it cjuite well that the Maratha menace would 
reappear very soon and he knew how formidable his Maratha 
opponent was. 

Hyder might have turned to the Nizam or the British against 
the Marathas. But his policy, as has been said by Kharc, was like 
that of Sivaji in relation to Bijapur, Golconda and the Mughals. 
He had an eye on the territory of all and he did not find it to his 


1 Peshwa Da f tar, vol. 37 — letters no. 60, 61, 62. 

2 Aitihasik Lekbn Sarh^raha, vol. Ill, Intro. 
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liiicrc.st to enter into a scheme of alliance with any of them and 
the least of all with the British, as the Madras governor wrote 
to Vercist ‘we must hx Hyder as a friend or overthrow him as an 
enemy; the former notwithstanding all our advances we have 
liitherto found impracticable.’*^ The Peshwa had in the meantime 
succeeded in persuading the Nizam to join in a scheme of offensive 
alliance against Hyder. Nizam Ah was first induced to join hands 
with the Peshwa against Janoji Bhonsla who was compelled to cede 
a large portion of the territory secured by him carl.er by his double 
treacher\' at Rakshasabhuvan. The Nizam got a tract of territory 
etjuivalent to about 15 lakhs of annual revenue (‘ceded for the firm 
establishment of peace and friendship' as a prelude to conjoint 
operations against. Hyder).' 

Hyder was in the meantime plotting with the malcontent 
Mararhas to create sufficient difficulties for the Peshwa in his own 
home territory. He walked m the footsteps of Asaf Jah Nizam-ul 
Mulk who had adopted a similar pilicy against Baji Rao. The 
Peslnva’s excellent espionage system brought to his notice the fact 
that Bahuji Naik was in correspondence with Hyder Ali and gave 
him presents. The Naik was asked cO surrender the forts in his 
charge. He shut himself up in Sholapur but was compelled to 
submit, surrendering his possessions and contenting himself with a 
personal allowance of one lakh.’^ Anticipating a quick Maratha 
advance, Hyder levied contributions from the chiefs of Bellary, 
Chitradurg, Raydurg, Harpanhalli and other places. 


3 Select Committee Proceedings, i6th January, 1767. p. 78. 

4 Kharc, Aitihasih Lckhd Scimgrdhd, vol. Ill — Letter no. 602L, dated 20th 
September, tells us that earlier there wa.s an understanding between the Peshwa and 
the Ni/.im that whatever big expeilition.s were to be undertaken would be tlonc 
after infoniiing each other. 

3 Pcshj'd Ddffar, vt)l. 37, letters no. cjc), 117. 

6 Ihid. 
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But before the start of the expedition against Hyder ir Novem- 
ber, 1766, Nizam concluded an alliance with the British. The East 
India. Company engaged “a body of their troops ready to 
settle the affairs of His Highness’s government in everything that is 
right and proper whenever required.”^ Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the treaty the British representative was informed 
that he required the assistance of the British troops against Hyder 
All and that he would take the field in less than a month, and would 
expect the British troops to join him by the end of December. He 
was assured that the British would use all the despatch in their 
power.® 

What were the motives of the Nizam m thus securing the assis- 
tance of the British in a war against. Hyder in which the Marathas 
were already his ally.^ It has been suggested in another connection 
that ‘the Nizam would never break his relations with any. To 
continue negotiations with all the powers is his policy. But in the 
end whatever comes in practice depends upon Providence. He 
never tries to break off negotiations from whatever side the\ mighr 
come.’ ' But such a facile explanation of his motives would he 
improper in this case. Grant DulT himself suggests that without 
Bnu.sh aid the Marathas would have dictated in any scheme of tlie 
partition of Hyder’s territory. But now he could legitimately ex- 
pect that with British aid he would be in a position to dictate 
himself. But Madhava Rao could not he so easily overreached.^*^ 

Without waiting for his ally, Madhava Rao crossed the Kistna 
in January, 1766. The first campaign of Madhava Rao had con- 
vinced Hyder that ’t would be improper to fight pitched battles 


7 Select Committee Proceedings, i6tli January, 17^17, 5^^- 

8 Ihui., p. 77. 

9 Peshwa LXiftar^ vol. ^8, no, 

10 Gr.int Duff, History of the Marathas. 
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with him. He fortified Bangalore, Bidnur and Sera, remaining at 
Seringapatam with his troops. Along the route of the march of 
the Marathas, the supply of water was poisoned and corn was 
cither burnt or buried. Wilks writes — “However efficacious against 
a regular army, the project is mere theory against the overwhelming 
mass of genuine Maratha invasion which covers the whole face of 
the country and almost divests of poetic fiction the Muhammadan 
illustration which compares them to a cloud of locusts. Such a plan 
may distress bur cannot stop such an army.” Madhava Rao came 
to Raidurg in February and “pushed on through the imperfect de- 
sert to Scra.’*“ The Marathas had a front of 25 miles, marching 
in parallel lines. They would take fodder* from housetops, leaves 
and roots and provided themselves with water by digging the dry 
beds of rivers. The Peshwa realized within the space of a month 
from Kanchangutta, Godwal, Bellary, Sidnur, Adoni, Kurnool, 
Kanakgiri, Chitradurg, Devdurg, Raidurg about 25 lakhs of rupees 
in hundi, besides clerkship charges that were paid separately in 
cash.^^ 

Hyder’s brother-in-law Mir Reza was in Sera. He came out 
of the fort and took his stand with a view to fight a pitched battle. 
He was defeated and forced to take shelter inside the walls. Two 
hundred horses of Mir Reza were taken by the Marathas, about 300 
of his men were wounded and 40/50 were killed. The Marathas 
also seized five of the seven guns he had brought out. Sera was well- 
stocked with provisions and garrisoned with select troops numbering 
about 12,000. But as the batteries of the Peshwa advanced, Mir 
Saheb thought discretion to be the better part of valour, offered to 
desert to the Marathas, Gopal Rao Patwardhan being the mediator 
and guarantor for the Peshwa. Mir Saheb was given Gurumkunda 


11 Wilks, History of Mysore, vol. 1 , p. 302. 

12 Kharc, Lckha Sarhgraha, 11 , intro. 
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his old paternal possessions on condition that he should keep 2000 
men for Maratha service. This was in February 1767.'^ Early in 
March the Peshwa took Madgiri. It was a mountain for very difficult 
to assault. Hyder was confident about its holding out. On the second 
day the wall was carried. Men in the fort canic down for negotia- 
tions. The king and cjueen of Bidnur were found imprisoned in 
the fort. The Peshwa released and honoured them.” The onward 
advance of the Peshwa continued. He succeeded in taking 
Chetiraidurg, Madnkshire, Thorle Balapur, Chik Balapur, Mjr- 
girhc, Deonhalli, Huscote, Kolar. 

These repeated blows and the news of the approach of Nizam 
All, made Hyder treat for peace. The Peshwa was also eager to 
conclude a treaty before Nizam Ali could intcr\^ene. It is said that 
the Peshwa asked che Nizam to send Riicunuddaula and Sher Jung 
ahead and insisted upon the settlement of some preliminaries and 
demanded that a distance of 40 miles must be maincair.ed between 
the two camps. 

Elyder was suHiciently intimidated at the prospect of the com- 
bination and to hear the news that mess'cngcrs were coming and 
going between the two camps. With characteristic diplomatic abi- 
lity he proposed to the Peshw^a through Gopal Rao a |oint march 
against Md. Ali and the English. Madhava Rao saw through the 
game and said that the Nizam and through him the English were 
his friends. He himself would march to Bangalore and the Nizam 
would take Sri Rangapattam/*^ 

Hyder had now to submit. He had to agree to pay a tribute 


13 Peshwa Daftar, vol. 37, letter no. 141; AtiihaMk Lflh.i Sam^iaha, letter 
no. 678. 

14 Peshwa Daftar, vol. 37, letter no. 147; Bombay Diaries, p. 1:^2. 

15 Ajtihasik Lck’ha Samgraha, III, letter no. 706 — MoroUillal to Gop.il R.U). 
The treaty .shoiihl be conclikled before the arrival of rhe Ni/arn. so saul ilie Pe.shwa. 

16 Lekba Samgraha, letter no. 701. 
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of 33 lakhs of rupees. Sera, Chikbalpur and Kolar were to be given 
back to bun, Madgin, Chenraidurg, Tborlc Balapur, Huscotc and 
two parganas were kept by the Marathas. Hyder also got back 
Ganeshgad, Nandagundi, Gudibanda, Kotikonda, Namgandlu.'^ 

Nizam All was thus deservedly overreached. Peixoto writes — 
“Nizam All much disliked the peace just concluded and asked 
Madu Rao what had obliged him to agree to it and to retire. He 
replied that he had received his tribute and made his agreements 
and it was already late to retire to Poona. Therefore he had deter- 
mined ro depart, for the Nabob was resolved to make the island of 
Scringapatam the scat of war and the affairs would not so soon have 
ended as Nizam All might think. Besides it was not his custom 
to make war with those who paid tribute.’’’® Nizam Ali had ex- 
pected success as a gleaner. He was completely outmanccuvred. 

In connection with this second expedition of Madhava Rao 
several facts deserve notice. Mir Reza deserted to the Marathas, 
most probably because he feared that his brother-in-law would de- 
grade and dishonour him for his failure against the Marathas. 
Madhava Rao did all that could be done to placate him. But an 
incident happened near C.henraidurg that explains how ill at ease 
Mir Reza was in the Maratha Camp. At Chenraidurg, 
one night, his camp was looted by the wicked people, the looters 
penetrating even upto his zenana. Some Gardi and Pindaris who 
were dissatisfied with Mir went to the camp of Murar Rao and in 
conjunction with some people there made this loot. The Maratha 
newsletters report tliat when the Peshwa heard about it, he looked 
Mve god Jsiva when angry. Forty or fifty of these looters had their 
hands chopped off. The Peshwa in person went to the camp of Mir, 
sent him dresses, utensils, sweets, horses, camp equippage, even cash 


17 Peshwa Daftar, vol. 37; Lekha Samgraha, 111, nos. 721, 718. 

18 Pfixoto, V, i6. 
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and jewellery. Mir was on bad terms wiib Miirar Kao and it was 
his susj3icion that Murar Rao was personally responsible for this 
happening. But investigations proved that neither the troops of the 
government nor those of any prominent Sardar had anything to do 
with this unfortunate episode. He was paid about a lakli of rupees 
as compensation by the Peshwa.' ' But m view of the bitter rela' 
tions subsisting between Mir and Murar Rao the Peshwa could not 
perhaps remove altogether tlic suspicions of the former. 

What were the motives of Madhava Rao I in undertaking this 
expedition and how tar was H yder successful in thwarting him? 
Wilks says that the Marathas had uniformly two objects — anticipa- 
tion in plunder during the conlederacy and exclusive concjiiest alter 
Its close. The Maratha chief “professed nothing short of the enure 
subversion of Hyder’s usurped authority.’ "" Thus according^to his 
view the Peshwa succeeded only as a true Maratha in anticipating 
his ally in plunder and in nothing else. To that extent Hsder must 
then be considered as successful. But there is no evidence to prove 
that Madhava Ra() actually contemplated the entire subversion of 
Plyder’s authority. Such an attitude is to be associated with his 
third expedition not with second, in which it appears that he was 
still leeling his wa)-. With the undependable Ni/am as lus all\ , 
no such plan could possibly have been contemplated by him. In 
letter after letter, written from the Maratha camp, the Peshwa s 
desire only to realise tribute is emphasized. Hyder s ambas.Nador 
Karim Khan oHered 12 lakhs only in December and January. We 
later raised the offer to 21 lakhs. The Peshwa s demand was at 
iirst 70 lakhs. In March it came down to jo lakhs. I he Peshw a 
plan originally was that Hyder should give back all the teirit('r\ 


ly Lckhn Sarh^raha, letter no. ^>92; 8tli M.uih. 
20 Wilks, History rf Mysore, vol I, pp. 
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the Maratha Raj and its dependants as also the state of 
Sunda. Besides this he expected a tribute of 75 lakhs. A modi- 
fication of his war aims was inevitable in view of the change of the 
foreign {xilicy of the Nizam. 

N, K. SiNHA 


21 Lekha Samgraha, letter no. 658. 
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26. Satyanatha Yati 

Satyanatha was the sixth in succession from Raghiittama Tirtha 
(1558-96) of the Uttaradi Mutt, and the immediate predecessor of 
Satyabhinava (167^-1706). The latter was the Guru of Chalari 
Samkarsanaciirya, grandson of Chalari Nrsimha who wrote one of his 
works in 1661 A.D. The tutorial and chronological relation bet 
ween Satyanatha with his successor and the Chalari family may 
be exhibited as follows : 

1 . Chalari Narayana 

2. Chalari Nrsimha (1601) = Satyanatha (ibzjS-y^) 

3. Chalari Sesacarya = Satyabhinava 

(son) (disciple) 

4, Chalari Samkarsanacarya, 

The (newly discovered) Konkanabhyudaya also speaks of Satyanatha 
as a contemporary of the Kcladi queen Cannamamba (1672-98). 

LIFE 

Satyanatha was a forceful and prolific writer and keen for the 
glory of Madhvaism and the secular ascendancy of his Mutt. His 
former name, as given in the SK.^ is Raghunathacarya. He 
IS reported to have been a contemporary of Laksminarayana 1 irtha 
of the Vyasaraya Mutt, as also of Aurangzeh. According to 
the account in the Kohkanabhytidaya he visited Benares at 
a time when the Mughal emperor was harassing the Hindus there. 
Satyanatha himself seems to have suffered persecution and was 
helped out of a difficult situation by he High Priest of the 
Kohkani (Gauda-Sarasvat) Brahmins. Ir was presumably at this 
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time that he visired Gaya and strengthened the hold of his 
Mutt over the Gayapalas who had been converted to Madhvaism 
by his predecessor Vidyadhisa. His victnrioiis career formed 
the subject of eulogy by Chalari Samkarsna, in his Satyu- 
yidthd-Alnhiit yyiydYdtnlihiird, of which two MSS. arc noticed by 
Aufrecht. It is the same work from which tiie Konhayvibhyudnya 
(jiiotes passages i elating to the incident at Renarcs. This biography 
of Satyanatha is not well-known in traditional circles. A good deal 
of historical inh^nnation can be gathered from it. 

Satyanatha seems to have entertained an inward ambition to 
outshine the great; Vyasaraya by his literary output and its hrilliance. 
1 he titles of at last three of his works are reminiscent of the, 
Vy isatra)’n.‘ His energy and determination to crush out the rivalry 
o(. monism is rcHcctcd even in the choice of the titles for some of his 
works, four of which g(» b\ the name ot ‘'Parasir’ (the Axe). His 
Abl>iiuvM:gd(t7i is a desastiting aatieism o.l the Mddhvdmdtdmitkbn- 
mdrddna of Appaysa Di!:sira. 

WOKk'S 

A elozen works are known to ha\e been written by Satyanatha 
of which only eight have so far been attested b\ MSS. rhey m- 
cliule glosses on the K l.hDuldUdtuiy i, the /v .V., and the RrblAsyd, a 
couple <jf original works and glosses again on the Praduirhhpdddlhiti 
and the NS. and a stotra. 

Glosses on the khuriddudirayd 

Of these, only the gloss on the AIciyTivdddhhdndana, called 
Pardsii^ IS said to be available in Nf.s." (4) A gloss on the KN-uka 

I There IS a pnrtiriiKirly spicy .incalotc aboia his /IhhindUdrantirika a/ul 
Ikav Suhhfinu Rao, the then J.ih^uil.-r nt Aini ivinseil to reroj^nise it as equal to 
the f.imoiis Candrika of Vyasar7iya, when prcssetl to do so hy the Svfuni, and how 
he managed to convince the Svami «)f his mistake. 

G.R.Savaniir reports a Ms. of this work in his possession. 
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known as Karma-prakasika is reported both from the T.P.L. and 
Mysore O.L. The number o£ granthas is 1500. (5) No trace of his 
cy. on the NS, (also called Parasu) is to be found. 

(6) Abhinava'CandrikTi 

This (T.P.L. 78/12) IS a super-commentary on the T.P. 
of Jayp.tirrha on the same lines as the Tdtparya-Candrika of Vya- 
saraya. It runs to over 12600 granthas and is undoubtedly the 
author’s mdgnum opus. It is net a continuation of the Candrika. 
but an indepedcnt, gloss, covering also the portions (i.c., Ch. I-II) 
commented upon by Vyasaraya. The author refers in one of the 
introductory verses (No. 4) to the S attar kadtpavall of Padmanabha 
Tirtha. 

The plan of the work is the same as that of the Candrika. 
Satyanatha sets forth the Purvapaksa and Siddhanta views under 
each adhikarana, and offers criticisms on the former in accordance 
with the views of his teacher Satyanidhi (Tanjorc p. 10). He quotes 
from the Tdttvapradtpa and Candrikl as well as the Bl.hwabodha (on 
IP) of Raghuttama. Hie passages of the TP are commented upon 
as in the Candrika, Linder B.S. iii, 2, adh. 8, p. 22, the author 
takes note of a senes of ‘interpolations’ in the text of )ayatiitha’s 
commentary. He is lond of detecting such ‘inter[xdations’ in his 
other commentaries also. The adhikaranasariras as made out as in 
the Vivaram and Bhamati are systematically assailed 

(7) Rg-bhasya-tippant 

Here (Mysore O.L. 190:5) the author is frequently on his guard 
against what he terms “corruptions and inrcr{X)laiions’’ in the text 
of Jayatirtha’s commentary on the Rgbhasya: (M\s. pp. 7, 10, 
24 etc). He carries on elaborate discussions on the grammatical 
form, etymology etc. of the various Vedic forms to be found in the 
text, and refutes certain criticisms against the Bhasya (p. 1 1). 
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(8) A bhinavamrta 

This is a gloss on the Pramand'faddhati ot ]ayatktha running 
to a little over 1400 granthas. The commentary is fairly lucid. It 
follows the cy. of Srinivasa Tirtha, in the main which it nevertheless 
criticises on occasions: See p. 51, line 28 and Sri./p. 53, 26 (same 
edn.) and p, 54, i. 15 Sri. /and p. 52, 4 of Satya/. 


(9) Abhinava^Gada 

We have seen Vijayindra Tirtha's reply to the Madhvdmata- 
mtikhamardana of Appayya Diksita. The Abhinavagada is 
another criticism of the Diksita’s work, but from a slightly dilTcrent 
point of view. It runs to over 4750 granthas and is being published'^ 
by H. H. Satyadhyana Tirtha Svami of the Utlaradi Muct. There 
are five chapters in the work designated “Yuddhas” (battles) with 
an obvious allusion to the Gada-yuddha between Rhima and 
Suyodhana in the Albh, The intensely bellicose attitude of the 
author is reflected even in the opening verse ; 

'TTrRTfk 11 

Unlike Vijayindra, the author tries to silence the criticisms ol 
Appayya, without reference, as a rule, to the opinions expressed by 
Jayatirtha and Vyasaraya, in their works. In oiher words, he isolates 
Madhva from his commentators and so confounds the critic, sug- 
gesting sometimes that the bha.syakara is not. to be blamed for the 
views of his commentators. Vijayindra on the other hand has 
throughout endeavoured to treat the works of the bhasyakara and 
those of the commentators as a homogenous whole and make them 
withstand the criticisms of the Diksita, as a united body of texts. 


3 I have nearly i68 pa^es ut the priiiteO wurk with me. 
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Satyanatha’s retort to the alleged flouting of Miniamsaka rules in 
the works of Madhva is characteristic : 

^if^rcr %t i 

^ JTT^ftr n (p. i o). 

(lo) Abhinava-Tarkatandava 

This (Tanjorc P.L. 8098-101) is another voluminous original 
work of Saryanatha, which, as the name indicates, is a dialectical 
classic expounding the nature and constitution of the logical and 
epistemological categories of the Dvaita system and refuting those of 
rival systems especially those of the Nyayavaisesikas, on the same 
lines as the original Tarkatandava of Vyasaraya. The work runs to 
11367 granthas. 

The views of Raghunatha ^siromani and Rucidatta, commenta- 
tors of Gangesa, those of the Prabhakaras, Ramanuja and the 
Vaiscsikas, are here quoted and refuted in detail. 

Like the original Tarkatandava, this work is also divided into 
three Paricchedas. Mahgaja-vada, the self-validity of knowledge, 
Sannikarsa-saniavaya, the relation between a subject and its attri- 
butes, the invisibility of Vayu. the parthivatva of gold, and 
Udayana’s view of it, the validity of Smrti (recollection), the defini- 
tion of Inference, Vyapti and the criticism of the second Vyapti- 
laksana formulated by the Alani, the definition of Upadhi, Paksata, 
Avayavalaksana (p. 103), Hetvabhasa, the subsumption of other 
Pramanas like Upamana within the three, the validity of Sabda, its 
fitness to be recognised as an independent Pramana, the definitions 
of Akaiiksa, Yogyata and Asatti^ and the examination of Gahgesa’s 
views on these, the Apauruseyatva of the Vedas, the eternity of sound, 
criticism of the Mimanisaka view that (some) Vedic texts arc Nitya- 
numeya, (p. 43), the import of Injunctions (p, 47), the refutation of 
the Prabhakara view of “Karyata-jnana as the pivot of activity, 
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A|)Lirva, die physical existence of the cjoJs (p. 76), Jsakti-vrida, 
Sainasa-sakti, the iniport of the negative (126-28 efr.) are some of 
the topics raised and discussed in the course of the work. Besides 
Gahgesad the author refers also to the views of ^’roinani (i.c., 
Kaghunatlia)’ and Rucidat,ta.‘‘ 

(ii) Vijaya-M7il7i 

This (Mysore O.L.C. 20J[2) discusses various topics of 
metaphysical, etymological and exegetical interest such as Pramana- 
lak.yina, Tarkikokta-vidhyarthapariksa. .‘syenagniyimiyavaisamya- 
hliahga etc. The doctrine of the iiuieality of the worki is severely 
condemned. Certain ohjections to the statement ol the issues 
(Vipratipattyakara) in the Ny7iy7i)yirtd are answered. Quotations are 
made from the /I ////;. TN. and the Mk. ol Madliva. 

(12) The V7iyttbh7irdtistotrd. 

As the name implies, it \> in praise ol Va\n and his consort 
Bharati. 

2y. Ydnamdli Misra (c. ^59<^-^655) 

Vanamfili Misra takes his place among the pariieipatoi s in the 
greai! Dvaita-Advaita polemics ol the 16th lyih eentiiiies. I rom 
tile very heginning, the issue raised hy Vyasaraya was destined to 
hecome an all-li-d.a one to whom were attracted the best hrains from 
all parts of India. 

Vanamali Mi>ra was not* a South Indian.' He tells Us both in 

^ i. zy, loy, ii. ]y\ lii, 2, 9, 80, (j)p.). 

5 ii, 5^, Oy my, 111, lyj. ^ lii, y 

y 1 Ik' Nyjyjrjtudl'iit'ii (Madras U. N-,. ut unknc.'Wii aiitliordiip, how 

(•\(r, make-, him a iksti'ul.int ot tlu: family ol Taianoi”* I^iin'karya, wliicli is 
olnioiisly mistakoii. Raiiiaearya beloiij;e-d (as tills us in his 1 drciii^iut) to the 

Cf. [TT^r 

X X X X t 
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his &YHlistddhdntdj)rcik~iS(i' niul his AIddhvamHkh 7 iIdmk 7 ird, that he 
was dcscciiclctl fmni a tamily ol Brahmins iK'longing to the 
Bhargava-gotra, and settled at the village of Tnyiigapura in the 
vicinity of Brndavana (Muttra). With the westward expansion of 
the BhaLti movement of Caitanya in the days of the Gosvamis, 
Brndavana became the centre of attraction and the home of a num- 
her of Bengalis. Vananiali Misra was presiimnhly descended fnim 
one Mich tamil)'.’ He was a life-cclihate. IV'yond these meagre 
details, we know nothing more about his life or career. A Ms. of 
his M'lrittd-rndnddnd (Deccan College Coll. XV of 1882-3) is found 
(.kited 1741 Samvat (tf^^5 A.D.) This gives us the tirmimns a (jitew 
of his date. We may venture to place him roughly between 
151)0 and 1655 and his literary activities between 1620 and 1^55. 

WORKS 

Over ten w'orks are kncAvr* and extant in the name of Vana- 
mali Misra, of which only three have been printed. 

(i) Ihdhmasnlrdvrtti (^Manc/hd) 

Aiifrecht (11, i3f^) mentions a Ms. of this work. 

(2) Cnt7inigudh7ifthdcdyidnk7i 

Stein 19^ and Peiers vi, 102, are said (Aufrechr. 11, (S9) to refer 
to a (.ommentary on the Ctit7i by Vanamfili, called (Pit7nu(^ndh7irthd- 
c.mdrikd. 

(S Wl'iK Win.ini.lli was horn ir. iIh- : — 

ij Aiualiir tr.i(iiil<)!i ni.ikcs him a Hiiuli-s}X .ikiiva Bi.aiiiiin ol U.P. (jMcsu 
inalilv <»l (.i.iy.l). 1 lu Ci.iv.'ipal.is wiia Muutiud K' M.ullv.aisin (Innnp, ilir ntiu ol 
V idv.idhis.i 1 irth.i and Vanamrih Nlisi.i mit;ln will li.ivi- hclony^id lo tins ot( up. 
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Controversial Works. 

His (3) Madhvamukhalarnkara^P^'^ is a defence of the Pancadhi- 
karani-interpretation of the BS., by Madhva, as against the criti- 
cisms of the Madhvamatavidhvamsana of Appayya Diksita. It is 
divided into the following seven sections : (Introduc- 

tory); 

and a general survey of the rest of the Sutras 

The author is indebted very much to the Madhvatantranmkha- 
hhiisanam or Kantakoddhara of Vijayindra Tirtha and most of the 
arguments arc taken over from Vijayindra. But of the two works 
Vanamali’s is the more readable one. 

(4)’ T arahgint-sdura bha ^ ^ 

This is the magnum opus of Vanamali (Mysore OM. 522) 
criticising the Gurucandrika of Brahmananda Sarasvati, and form- 
ing the last treatise in the series of Dvaitadvaita polemics, and yet 
to be surpassed in keenness and subtlety of arguments. It may have 
been compo.scd about 1645. 

(5) Candamaruta 

Yet another controversial classic of the author is reported under 
the above title by Dr. Nagaraja Sarma, in his Reign o[ Realism. 
(1931 p. 25). It is said to be a criticism of some unknown Advaitic 
work : 

(6) The Nyayamrta-saugandhya 

Is a further criticism of the Advaitasiddhi and the Brahmanan- 
diya, which has recently been published in the Calcutta Skt. Series 
No. IX, by Mm. Aanatakrishna Sastri. 


10 Snr.isvnti Bhnv.in.i Texts, NV>, 68, 1936. (Benares). 

11 Quotes from the D'ulhiti (C. 1500-50) p. 3.^1. 
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Constructive Works 

His (7) V eciantasiddhantamuktiivalt is preserved at the Mysore 
O.L. (A and so too his (8) Smf]isiddbantaprakasa^^ (Mys. 
coniaining two chapters. (9) His Visnutattvdprakasa (Mys. O.L. 
C350) is a short prose trace in 600 granthas establishing Visnu as 
the supreme Brahman on the basis of .Gratis and Smrtis. The claims 
of ^iva are repudiated. (10) His Bhaktiratnakara is preserved with 
a commentary by an unknown hand in the Deccan College Coll. 
(No. 710 of XV of 1882-3). divided into 9 Prakaranas and runs 
to about 650 granthas. His Mamtamandanam also formed part 
of the Deccan College Collection. It has a total of 2079 granthas, 
and the Ms. itself is dated 1741 Samvat. It is referred to in the 
closing versd of the Aiadhyamrikhalamkara and from the manner of 
the reference it w’ould appear that the hiJirutamandana and 
AlddhvdmukbciUmkara arc not in reality two different works, but 
one and the same. 

it I 

Lour more works of Vanamfili are mentioned by name by Gopi- 
nath Kaviraj. in his Preface to the ALulbvayyiitkbidnmhTtrd : (11) 
livcsvarTibbcdadbikkara " (presumably a reply to the Bbcdndbikk'ird); 
(12) Pramanasdmordba (Benares Skt. Coll. Lib.) (13) Ahbiyiavdpdri- 
maid (Ben. S. Coll.) and (14) V edantadipikn (Ben. S. (^oll.). The 
/Idvaitasiddhikbayidana (Bh. 1882 p. 102) mentioned by Mr. 
Kaviraj, is evidently the same as the Tdrahomhanrahha. 


12 PiHsiini;ii)ly llic s.uiv ns the VrrliifJlii [Smlij Shldh.nUdSiinii^riih.i , C.hcukh. 
191 I 

13 IhiKiivs Skr [jhr.iiy, M.iliulli.ira C></Ilrciujn. 


l.U.O , MMKU, 
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28. Cjiiucja Pfirnannnda alias Pfirnananda Cakravarti 
(C. iSth century). 

Purnanaiida C'akravarti was a native of Bengal (Gauda).” 
Nothing IS known about his date or life. He describes himself as a 
disciple of Naiayana Bhntpi.' ’ He may without dilhciilty be placed 
in the 18th century when the inHuence of Madhva philosophy w'as 
lhi‘ siioni^est in Bengal. 

His most famous" work is the Tditvamuhtavali otherwise known 
as M 7 iy 7 iv 7 ul(isat(iilhsam — a metrical piece in 120 verses vigorously 
altaeking the cherished views C'l (he Advailins. It is quoied by 
-‘sruuvasa Sun in his commentary on the Hh 7 tgdViitd (X. 87, 31)."’ It 
was edited and translated b)’ Cowell in the J.Ii./I.S. (New vSeries) 
XV, pp. 1 37-175 of 1885. 

1 he 'Idttvdmitkt 7 ivdli is a very elegant performance, almost 
i!nic|uc of Its kind in tlic history o( Dvaita literature. There are of 
course some earlier works of tlie same kind siieli as the Ny 7 iydydt)id- 
vdli of Vadiraja (winch is a more erudite, work). T he burden of the 
.song in the 'rdtlvamuktavdl'i is that ihe identity of Jtva and Brahman 
claimed h\' tiie Advaitin is a metaphysical impossibility. It is 
Iraught with .serious and terrible consequences to the moral and 
religious life of man (verses 88-'8(j, 91-4). Purnananda pleads that 
“Aham Brahmasmi" should be inter[)reted onl\ hguratively : — 

He draws a very lucid picture a la Vadiraja, of the limitations of man 
and the infinitude of god and queries with mystic naivete how two 
beings which are so wadely different in essence can ever be equated 
with each other (12-17). He observed that there are insurmoun- 
table difficulties in the way of offering a monistic interpretation of 

j/j He is e.illcd "Gaiuln” Pfiniiin.siifl.i if; tlu' colophop. to liis work. 

15 Vc!S(' 1 17 ()1 Li-, Tiittudmiiht.lv^if}. , 

16 edition, p. i 
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the Tattvamasi text, a.s the Brahman in the Atlvaitavedanta is 
avowedly l)e)’ond the sphere ot utterance, and no lakyina can operate 
in such a case (20-22). He tlierefore thmks that texts like Aham 
Brahniasmi should he viewed as having been prescrihed for purposes' 
of meditation (upasanattha, 65), and that. Tattavamasi should he 
interpreted as implying the elision of die genetive case termination: 
Thou Art His (6) Servant. In the illustration of the several friiit- 
juices, there is no case for the disappearance of individuality; for the 
very fact that the essence resulting from their mixture is able to cure 
one’s bodily disorders -.insing on account of the disturbance of the 
three huinoiirs, is proof of their persistence in honey (81-83). 

Among his (P) other works mentioned by Aufrecht are: — 

1 . Yo>j^dvd.sistha-saratika. 

2. .^dtdcInscDU-yanidna, etc. (CatuL Cat. 344). 

B. N. Kkishnamukii ‘5.\km.\ 



Durlabhram a Prominent Bengal Officer of the 
Mid-eighteenth Century 

The trrritorial, oificial, and mercantile aristocracy of Bengal 
exercised a potent influence on the history of the province during 
the transitional period of the mid-cightecnth century. So minute, 
careful and sound investigations into the careers of Maharaja 
Knshnachandra of Nadia, the Seths of Murshidabad, the Zaniindars 
of Birbhum, Burdwan, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Tikari and Bhojpur, 
Raja Jankiram, Raja Durlabhram, Raja Rajballabh of Dacca, Raja 
Ramnarain, Raja Shitab Ray, and Raja Kalyan Singh of Patna, and 
some others, would bring to light many facts of historical 
im|X)rtance pregnant with lessons for tO'day. In this paper I have 
attempted to trace the career of Durlabhram from a study of some 
contemporary sources. 

Durlabhram was a son of Raja Janikram, an able and devoted 
officer in Alivardi’s government. He began his official career as a 
peskar or agent of Mustafa Khan’s uncle Abdul Nabi Khan, when 
the latter had been appointed deputy governor of Orissa after 
Alivardi had driven out the Marathas from Orissa for the first time*. 
After the rebellion of Mustafa KHan and the desertion by his 
followers of the Nawab’:; party, the post of the deputy governorship 
of Orissa was conferred on Durlabhram (1745 A.D.), who was also 
promoted to the “rank of three thousand horses.”^ But Durlabb- 
ram, writes Ghulam Husain, “was unfit for such an office.’"^ He 
was excessively priest-ridden and unduly devoted to the Brahmins 
and Sannyasts, many of whom were Maratha spies. This contri- 

1 Siyar, vol. I, p. 406. 

2 Ibul., p. At the same time father was governing Bihar aiul was the 

leclpient of similar honours. ' 

3 Ibid., vol. 11, p. 2. 
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bated to the weakness of the government of Orissa, and when the 
Maratha spies reported this to Raghuji, the latter appeared -once 
again in Orissa. Quite unprep Ted for such an emergency Durlabh- 
ram was captured by the Maratha soldiers, who took him to Nagpur 
and kept him there in confinement, for one year and a few months. 
He approached Visaji Bhikaji to secure the Peshwa’s mediation for 
his release.'' But he was released by the end of the year 1746 only 
on the payment of a heavy ransom amounting to three lacs 
of rupees,'' which was at first lent by some bankers but later on re- 
paid to them by the Nawab." 

Durlabhram sometimes acted for his' father as deputy diwan of 
the military department in the Nawab’s government and also as 
Agent at the court of the Nawab of Raja Ramnarain, who Had 
succeeded Raja Jankiram as Deputy Governor of Bihar in 1752 A.D. 
Towards the end of Alivardi’s regime, Durlabhram’s influence in the 
alfa rs of the state increased considerably. This excited the jealousy of 
Siraj-ud-daulah, who could not, however, do any harm to him at 
that time because he had the army under his control and the old 
Nawab’s favour for him. After his accession to the masnad of 
Bengal, Siraj-ud-daulah remained equally jealous of Durlabhram, 
but instead of curbing his influence all at once, he tried to utilise his 
services in his conflict with tHe English. The new Nawab sent 
Durlabhram with 3,000 soldiers to capture the English factory at 
Cassimbazar, the chief of which, Mr. Watts, surrendered himself 
to him, and the factory fell into his hands on the 4th June, 1756.^ 
Durlabhram received Mr. Watts and his followers politely" and 
took care to see that no harm was done to them.” But he demanded 
from Mr. Watts 20 lacs of rupees, to which the latter replied that 

4 Selections from Peshwa Daftar, vol. 20, No. 37. 

5 Ibid., no. 46. 6 Siyar, vol. II, p. 6. 

7 Hasting’s MSS. No. 29209, quoted by Beveridge in Calcutta Review, 1893. 

8 Hill, Bengal in vol. I, lix. 9 Ibid., p. 13 1. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
INSlITuli. OF . bLTUKE 
LibivAHY 
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“lie had no powers to Clear, but if the cluan (iliwdn) would permit 
him to write to Calcutta he should then be able to inform him.” I his 
request ‘‘the duan absolutely refused, but told him if any proposals 
of accommodation were made first from Calcutta be might then 
write as often as he pleased.”’*^ 

Durlahhram rendered his services to Siraj-ud-daulab also on 
many other occasions. He took a leading part in the fight between 
Siraj-ud-daulah and Shaukat Jana of I^urncah on behalf of the 
former, was the commander of the Nawab’s forces durina the sieae 
v;f Calcutta by the latter," shared in the defeat of the Nawah’s 
troops at the hands of the English at Chitpur,^“ and put his seal along 
with that; of Mir Jafar on behalf of the Nawal)* ' on the treaty of 
the 9th 1 ‘cbruary, 1757, between the Navvab and the English. 

But very soon events took such a turn as to destroy the chances 
of a [)crmanent friendly alliance between the Nawah and the 
English. The latter in view of their hostilities with the 1 ‘rench pro- 
ceeded to capture the Erench fort at Cdiandernagore. 1 he Nawah 
could not remain an idle spectator of this movemenc on the [lart ol 
the English. As precautionary steps he sent 10,000 men under 
Uurlabhram to Plassey or to AgradwuV as well as q,oo() or 5,000 
men under Manikchand near Chandernagore, and posteil a strong 
garrison under Nandkumar at Elugli.' ’ But nothing could inevent 
the capture’ of Chandernagore by the English and the ultimate ex- 
pulsion of the French from Bengal. The English were now 
certainly placed iii a better position. When Durlahhram proceeded 
towards Elugli, Colonel Clive objected to this and wrote to him on 
22nd March, 17571 — hear you are arrived within 29 miles of 
Hugh. Whether you are come as a friend or an enemy I know 
not. If as the latter sa) so at once, and I will send some people to 

10 Hill, op. at, v(j 1. I, p. loj II Ibid., vol. II, p. fn). 

12 Ibid. 13 Ibid., vol. 11, p. lOpi. 

14 Umi., vol. I, ch. XIV. 15 Muzapjarnamah, f. 123B. 
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fight you out immediately. If as the former, I beg you will stay 
where you arc, for we can conquer the enemies we have to deal with 

here it they were ten times stronger To this Durlabhiam 

replied on 29th March: — “.The news was false and untrue, and I 
wonder that you should have wrote me in such a hurry. The 
Bishenpore Raja having a great balance of his revenues to pay which 
he refuses to do; a great balance of the Burdwan country. The 
report of Mons. Bussy’s coming to the assistance of the French by 
the route of Cuttack, in that case to support Rajaram Singh’s army 
and Sirnaum Singh Zamindar, who is with a large force and great 
provisions of warlike store at Balasorc and Midnapore. It was for 
these causes the Nawab sent me here the first of the noon of Rajah, 
that I might be at Cutwar (Katwa) the 8rh. My thoughts arc based 
on these things. My being come as your enemy is false.”' ' 

The course of events soon changed, and Durlabhram became 
a firm friend of the English. The events that transformed the 
relations between the Nawab and his officersi arc too well-known to 
be repeated here. The latter began to devise means for the removal 
of Siraj-ud'daulah from the masnad of Bengal, which was to a 
large extent responsible for the conspiracy c{ May-June, 1757^'*" 
which Durlabhram took an important part. Besides the other pro- 
visions the secret treaty of the qth June, 1757, it was also decided 
that the money found in the Nawab’s treasury would be divided 
equally between the English and Mir Jafar by Rai Durlabhram, 
who would remain in charge of the treasury and would himself 
receive 5 per cent on the sum received by both the parties. The 
Nawab remained ignorant of these movements and still trusted 

16 Hill, op. cU., vol. II, p. 288; Bengal and Madras Papers, vol. II. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Krishnachandracharita by Rajiblocnna, pp. 45-50; Ksitishavamsavallcharita, 
ell, XIII; Bengal: Past and Present, 1932; Siyar, vol. II, 226-229; Riyaz-ns-salattn. 
PP- 37^'372i Ainzafjarnamah, Is. 126A-127B; Orinc, hides tan, vol. II, pp. 149 75. 
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Diirlabhram and the otlier officers. He sent, a party of His troops to 
Plassey under the command of Diirlabhram, “with orders to prepare 
an entranched camp, and everything necessary for defence and war. 
That commander remained thither, and in appearance, seemed busy 
in executing the orders he had received, but in fact he only in- 
tent upon his own business; for he not only entered into a private 
agreement with the English, but also added some more articles to 
their treaty with Mir Jafar Khan, whilst at the same time he was 
daily gaining to his party some officers amongst the troops he com- 
manded under promise of doing for them something according to 
their own wishes. In fact^ the treachery of Siraj-ud-daulah's 
officers was the chief factor in causing his defeat at Plassey, and it 
would not be too much to say that the foundation of the political 
supremacy of the East India Company in Bengal was laid with the 
support of prominent Bengalees like Diirlabhram and some others. 

Diirlabhram and Mir Jafar re-entered Murshidabad on 25th 
of June, 1757, accompanied by Mr. Watts, Colonel Clive and his 
secretary Mr. Walsh. They held a eJarbar there on the 29th of 
June, when Mir Jafar was installed as the Nawah of Bengal and 
Diirlabhram invested with the title of Maharaja Bahadur was 
made his Diwan or Chief Minister."'* Durlabhram’s brothers, 
Kiinjabehari and Rashbehari, were appointed accountants at Mur- 
shidabad and Dacca respectively."^ 

Diirlabhram soon became the “centre of all transactions”^* in 
the new Nawab’s Government, and his friendship proved to be of 
immense help to the English East India Company in the gradual 
consolidation of their position in Bengal. Clive wrote to him on 
the 2i^t July, 1757: — '“The weight of the Government’s alfairs 
is now on you; you have our friendship in your power, don’t look 

19 Siyar, vol. 11 , p. 230; Muzaffarnamah, f. 129A. 

20 Siyar, vol. II, p. 230. 

21 Muzaffarnamah, f. 134A. 22 Siyar^ vol. II, p. 230. 
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on it as of little consideration, for by your friendship and protection 
we shall tread firm. I always persuade myself, you look on the Com- 
pany’s business as your own. I therefore write you that there is 
nothing in this world that I have so much at heart as to 
drive out ilnw French. I have just now received news that 
Ramnarain, regardless of what the Nawab and myself have wrote, 
instead of stopping the French has let them go on to Patna, and 
there is even now one innocent residing at this factory, and their 
broad-cloth and many other goods are sent to Meet Absub’s house 
and he has received them. The Nawab’s honour and mine arc one, 

and I look on it that Ramnarain is acting contrary to what we both 

wrote has affected us both I write to you as a friend, that you 

send express orders to have the above Frenchmen seized and sent to 
me, their factory laid even with the earth, and their goods sent 

here, that they may be delivered to Juggat Seth to pay off their 

debts.” Durlabhram replied on the 22nd July: — ‘‘Now that by 
blessing of God our friendship is grown strong, what signifies the 
French. If Ramnarain does not obey us we together will finish him. 
Nevertheless I write to the Raja in the most express terms as you 
desire me. If he obeys, it is well, if not they both shall be assured 
of this, that I am yours, equally absent or present, and that I shall 
look on your business as my own.”‘‘ Clive wrote to Nawab Mir 
jafar on the 2nd October, 1757: — “If you value your safety and 
honour in all things follow the advice of the Seats (Seths) and Roy 
Durlabh (Durlabhram) and all will end well.”^’ Durlabhram was 
ill for some time in the month of October, 1757, when Clive made 
regular enquiries about his health, and wrote to him after his re- 
covery, on 13th December, 1757: — '“I have many matters of great 
consequence to talk to you about. I set a great value on your 
friendship and desire you will firmly rely on mine.”*^ 
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When at the request of Mir Jafar, Colonel Clive went to Patna, 
early in January, 1758^*' in order to settle some disturbances there, 
Rai Durlabhram, reconciled with the Nawab after a temporary alie- 
nation, accompanied him there with 10,000 men.^' 'Colonel Clive 
complained before him on the 2^th January, 1758, that the 
Chowkies (customs-stations) of Sakrigali and Teliagarhi (near Saheb- 
gunj on the E.I. Ry. Loop Line) “have behaved in a very insolent 
manner. They have refused to pass two horses belonging to Mr. 
Pearkes (Chief of the English Factory at Patna), have confined two 
or three pairs* of my cossids (messengers). As you arc Diwan I look 
upon It that these people arc under your orders, therefore desire you 
will order them not to do so again. In some other affairs, such 
as the suppression of the mutinous' army of Mir Jafar, or effecting a 
settlement with Raja Ramnarain, the Deputy Governor of Bihar, 
Colonel Clive frequently sought the advice of Rai Durlabhram.^’’ 
The Colonel wrote to him'‘*‘ again and again, from February 
onwards,’^ for the money that had been promised to the Company 
by Mir Jafar and also for a parwanah granting to the Company the 
sole purchase of saltpetre in Bihar. Durlabhram succeeded in obtain- 
ing for the English the sanad for the monopoly of saltpetre manu- 
facture and trade in Bihar, signed and sealed by Nawab Mir Jafar, 
and sent it to Colonel Clive on the 7th March, 1758. The Colonel 
wrote to him on the same day: — “Your obliging letter enclosing 
the sanad for the saltpetre, I have received with pleasure. By this 
f am persuaded your friendship for me is sincere. By the favour of 
God for the friendship you have shown for me, I hope God will 
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long preserve you, and that I shall have an opportunity of showing 
the friendship I have for you.”^^ 

But Durlabhram wa*? soon confronted with a difficult situation 
due to the opposition of the Nawab’s son, Miran, who being 
impatient of his growing influence’* had been trying to remove him 
by all means.’ ‘ Apprehensive of Miran’s designs, Durlabhram’s 
brother Kunjabehari, acting as deputy Diwan at Murshidabad when 
his brother had gone to Patna with Colonel Clive, had entered into 
an agreement with a jamadar of the Nawab’s to secure his help in 
defending their house against Miran’s attacks.^* Conscious of risks 
for Durlabhram’s family, Colonel Clive also wrote to Mt*. Hastings, 
who had succeeded Mr. Scrafton as agent of the Company at the 
Nawab’s darbar, on the 20th April, 1758: — “If Rai Durlabh 
should apply to you for a guard of sepoys to escort his family down 
to Calcutta you will let him have them.’’^*^ 

Clive returned from Patna to Murshidabad, along with Rai 
Durlabhram, on the 15th of May, 1758, but went away to Calcutta 
on the 24th of that month. By this time Miran’s hostility to- 
wards Durlabhram had grown more intense. Further, Nandkumar, 
who though previously in the confidence of Durlabhram. had later 
on become so much displeased with him that he poisoned the mind 
of the Seths, and also assisted Miran, against him. On the 26th 
of July, 1758, Durlabhram was ordered by Miran to make oyer the 
charge of his office to Rajballabh, previously diwan of Nawazish 
Muhammad Khan (a nephew of Nawab Alivardi) at Dacca but 
appointed Miran’s diwan on the 24th July, 1758.^ ’ To save himself 
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from turthcr insults and injuiics Durlabhram sought leave of the 
Navi'ab to proceed to Calcutta with his family and wealth, but Miran 
refused to grant him the solicited permission unless “he had fur- 
nished a sum sufficient to satisfy the troops.”'^ One day he sent 
Shaikh Hedaitullah, and some of his followers, to the house 
of Durlabhram on the pretence of asking pardon but really to do 
away with him if they found an opportunity. “ Rai Durlabhram’s 
life was saved through the timely intervention of Mr. Watts, who 
took Him away to Calcutta/’ 

But to remove Durlabhram’s relatives from Murshidabad did 
not prove to be an easy task. During his absence Miran had posted 
guards over his house, and the houses of his three brothers, who 
had been employed in the revenue department of the Nawab’s 
Government. Hastings “was afraid of giving offence to the 
Nawab, if he should employ the English troops at Cassimbazar to 
protect them, and was equally unwilling to advise Rai Durlabh’s 
family to remove without this aid, lest the women should be stopped 
and the insult produce a fray between their retinues, and the troops 
by which they were beset.” ‘‘‘ He wrote to Colonel Clive on the 
24th of August, 1758: — “If Roy Durlabh’s family should apply to 
me for an escort of sepoys, I shall send them to him, agreeably to 
your ord<“rs. There are some circumstances which oblige me to 
desire your further directions on this subject, as it may not be in 
my power to afford them the assistance they may require at 
least without occasioning some very bad consequences. The 
Chuta Nawab (Miran) has placed hircarrahs (spies) in every passage 
leading to Roy Durlabh’s house, and one upon each of his boats, 

to prevent the removal either of his family or effects The removal 

of Roy Durlabh’s family with all effects and moveables belonging to 
them, is not so easy to be effected, or with the same just pretence, 
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as the departure of Roy Durlubh was, you will sec the necessity I 
am under of waiting for orders before be speedily favoured with.”'^ 
Clive, convinced cf the necessity of protecting the family of 
Durlabhratn whose friendship was so much helpful to him, replied 
to Mr. Hastings on the 3iiit August, 1758: — “Your apprehen- 
sions of matters coming to extremities in case a guard be sent to bring 
away Roy Durlabh’s family arc founded on reason. I never intended 
you should use force, but only furnish them with a party of sepoys 
to escort them down to Calcutta; you arc uot acquainted with the 
connection between Roy Durlabh and the English and that they arc 
boiuid not only to protect him but his family also. You may re- 
monstrate with decency, as often as opportunity offers that it is 
unjust to keep the mother and daughter from the father.” Pressed 
by Colonel Clive and Mr. Hastings, Mir Jafar at last gave his per- 
mission. early in the month of September, 1758, for the removal of 
the members of Rai Durlabhram’s family, who started for Calcutta, 
on the 1 2th September, under the escort of a»body of English 
Se|X)ys. Karam Ali writes that, due to Rai Durlabhram’s 
departure from Murshidabad, many “creatures of God lost their 
employments in one day and one part of the city became desolate. 
This is a testimony to the immense influence exercised by him in 
the affairs of the Murdiidabad government. 

Rai Durlabhram remained all along since 1757 a sincere friend 
of the English in Bengal. On the i8th April and the 8th July, 1759, 
he expressed a desire to pay bis respects to the Company’s Governor 
in Calcutta.^*’ It appears that he had managed to secure for the Com- 
pany a loan of 4 lacs of rupees, which should have been repaid by 
the latter on or before the 2nd September, 1760. ” On the 3rd of 
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November, 1760, he wrote a letter to the Governor in Calcutta 
expressing satisfaction at. the removal of Mir Jafar from the subah- 
clarship oif Bengal.'*' But the new Nawab, Mir KSsim, not 
well-disposed towards him, complained to the Company’s govern- 
ment in bitter terms “on the infidelity” of Durlabhram,’* stationed 
guards on his house^** and removed him from the government. At 
this the Company’s government examined all the papers relating to 
Durlabhram, but did not “find him culpable.”'*' After Mir Jafar’s 
restoration as the Nawab of Bengal on the 6th July, 1763, the 
Company’s governor recommended to him the reinstatement of 
Durlabhram in his post/'* Durlabhram rendered valuable assistance 
to the English during their war with Mir Kasim by communicat- 
ing to them the necessary information regarding his movements. 
The Company’s Governor wrote to him on the 25th August, 1763, 
that he had “received his letter saying that the enemy (Mir Kasim’s 
forces) have entrenched themselves ac Udaunala (near Rajmahal) and 
that the English a<rmy is encamped at a mile’s distance from them. 
Hopey the enemy will soon be defeated. When that, is done, the 
Raja’s business will be settled in a proper manner.’ He was again 
informed by the English on the 25th October, 1763, that as their 
enemies had retired to Patna they expected that the conllict would 
be soon decided for them, that Nawab Mir Jafar would “doubtless 
reward his loyalty,”'*^ and that they had already written about him 
to the Nawab and to Major Adams, Commander of the English 
troops at Patna. 

For the useful services rendered by Durlabhram to the English 
on critical occasions, Messrs. Vansittarl, Carnac and Hastings 
vowed, on behalf of the East India Company, that “until the family 
of Roy Durlabh should live on earth, we should take due care for 
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their honour, support, dignity etc. generation after generation.”'^ 
Durlabhram informed the Governor of the Company on the loth 
January, 1764, that on the 26th of Agrahayana (i.c. in December) 
the Nawab had given him “betel and invested him with the 
Nizamat, ordering a tent to be pitched to serve as his cutchery” but 
that all the affairs of Bengal were then dependent on the Khalsa 
under the control of Nandkumar and so he expected no improve- 
ment. He furchcr noted that Mir Jafar had agreed to remit to the 
Delhi court 28 lacs of rupees, half of which wasi to be sent imme- 
diately along with a nazarana of five lacs of rupees, but ns the money 
could not be procured he had become offended with Nandkumar 
and had for the last three or four days been most gracious to him- 
self (Durlabhram) “sending a Chobdar (mace-bcarcr) twice a day to 
call him, and conferring with him upon all affairs'.” The Gover- 
nor wrote to him on the i8th February, 1764, to accompany the 
Nawab to Calcutta, and instructed him on the 20th of April, 
1764, “to set his mind at ease and to apply himself with diligence 
to the affairs of the sarkar*'*^^ 

On the eve of the battle of Buxar, Durlabhram supplied the 
Council in Calcutta with lots of information regarding the advance 
of Nawab Shujah-ud-daulah with Mir Kasim and the indecisive 
engagements: (commencing since April, 1764) on the borders of 
Bihar between their troops and those of the Company under Major 
Carnac. He wrote two letters to the Council in Calcutta during 
the month of April, 1764, “intimating that in a skirmish 14 of the 
enemy’s horsemen were killed, two taken prisoners, and a good 
many wounded, and that Major Carnac retuned triumphant. 
The Council in Calcutta replied to him on the 2nd of May, 17^4* 
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expressing satisfaction “on this first success, and asked him to set 
his mind at case and to exert himself to root out the enemy.”*® As 
a matter of fact, he continued to help the cause of the Company as 
before and intimated to the Governor in Calcutta on the 9th of 
May, 1764, that Major Carnac had sent Captain Wemyss’s detach- 
ment to Patna and that Shujah-ud-daulah “wished to treat with 
him/”’' On the 23rd May he expressed much gratification on 
hearing that the Governor had dispatched troops to Jharkhond.**® 
On the loth June, 1764, Shah Alam II, eager for an alliance with 
the English, wrote to Durlabhram that the Wazir (Shujah-ud- 
daulah) and himself “were well disposed towards the English. Mir 
Kasim shall be brought to punishment/ Durlabhram replied to 
him on the same day thanking him for his friendly disposition to- 
wards the English and communicated the contents of his letter to 
the Governor of the Company in Calcutta/’^ whose permission he 
solicited tor going there personally Z’*' The Governor replied to him 
on the 1 6th and 24th June, 1764, approving of his reply to the 
Emperor of Delhi and informing him that he could come to Calcutta 
along with the Nawab who had been repeatedly asked to do so/'* 
Durlabhram “expressed satisfaction (9th July) at his being ordered 
to accompany the Nawab to Calcutta/'^** The Company’s Gover- 
nor wrote to him on the ayrh July that he would “be glad to see 
him if he comes to Calcutta with the Nawab, but if his Excellency 
commits any business to his charge and orders him to remain there 
he could do so with security of mind.’”^' Durlabhram had some 
share in the negotiations for the chauth of Bengal between Bhawani 
Pandit, the Maratha Diwan of Cuttack, and the English 
Company/* 
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On the 29th August, 1764, Durlabhram informed the Gover- 
nor in Calcutta of his arrival at Murshidabad with Mir Jafar/® But 
he left that city before the expiry of that year, though the Nawab 
cpnsidered his presence there to be indispensable. The Nawab 
wrote to the Council in Calcutta on the 26th of December, 1764, 
that, as the payment of the cavalry, the topkhanah (artillery) and 
the officers of his household wholly depended on the accounts of Raja 
Durlabhram, his absence from Murshidabad would cause troubles 
and loss to his government, and so requested that he should be 
directed to return there. On the receipt of Mir Jafar’s letter, the 
Company’s Governor informed Durlabhiim of its contents, where- 
upon the Utter sent to Murshidabad his staff of subordinate officers 
in the company of one of his brothers named Bnndaban. He also 
expressed his desire to return to Murshidabad as soon as possible, 
assured the Governor that he was ‘‘ready to perform all the duties 
of a faithful servant to the sarkar** and requested him to report his 
views to the Nawab/* He incidentally mentioned that he had 
advanced a considerable amount of money to the Nawab. The 
Nawab again informed the Company’s Governor on the 26th of 
January, 1765, that “as to Raja Durlabhram he may look upon His 
Excellency’s House as his own. There is not one to contradict him. 
But if he will not come, His Excellency is without remedy. (His 
Excellency) has repeatedly written that in case he delayed in com- 
ing, the business dependent on him must be greatly prejudiced. 
Consequently the sooner he arrives the better. The difference bet- 
ween his transacting the business himself and its being left to the 
management of another is most evident. As to his saying that he 
has made some disbursements on account of the sarkar, so far as His 
Excellency knows, he has not expended a single Kauri, The wages 
of the men with him have been paid by the sarkar and the pay of 
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those men is entirely at his disposal whether he keeps them with 
him or not.”^® Evidently there was at this time some misunder- 
standing between Mir Jafar and Durlabhram on the question of 
money. 

Mir Jafar died on the 6th February, 1765, and his son Najm- 
ud-daulah was then placed on the masnad of Bengal. Durlabhram 
returned to Murshidabad towards the end of February^® and early 
in March saw the new Nawab who “received him with great kind- 
ness.”^® But some residents of Murshidabad, jealous of Muham- 
mad Reza Khan and Durlabhram, incited Quaim Beg, Commander 
of the Nawab’s troops, “to set on foot a disturbance under 
the pretence of arrears and take measures for cutting them off.”®® 
Muhammad Reza Khan adopted strong measures to suppress it, and 
Durlabhram wrote to Mr. John Spencer, the Governor in Calcutta, 
on the 2ist March, 1765, requesting him *‘to take such measures 
as rriay prevent any disturbance taking place. 

The relation between Najm-ud-daulah and Durlabhrkn did 
not, however, prove to be friendly. The Nawab accused the latter 
of carrying on ‘treacherous* negotiations with Shujah-ud-daulah of 
Oudh and did not want to retain him in his government. The Com- 
pany’s Governor naturally took up the cause of Durlabhram. He 
informed the Nawab on the 9th April, 1765, that Mir Jafar had a 
high regard for Durlabhram, who, in his opinion, “deserved it for 
he was a faithful servant to him from the beginning.” “He has 
besides,” observed the Governor, “all along shown an uncommon 
attachment to the Company. It would therefore be proper to keep 
his past services" in remembrance and not to be ihflucnced by the 
people who speak ill of him. He is acting under the recommen- 
dation of the Council who are of opinion that not the least 
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inconvenience can result therefrom to His Excellency or his 
affairs.”®^ As regards Shujah-ud-daulah*s correspondence with 
Durlabhram, complained of by the Nawab, the Governor opined 
that *‘a letter from the Wazir unless corroborated by circumstances 
of a glaring nature docs not incriminate him,” and the Council in 
Calcutta urged the appointment of Durlabhram to the post for 
which it had recommended him.’^** But Nawab Najm-ud-daulah, 
highly indignant with Durlabhram, replied to the Governor on the 
2 1 St April, 1765, that “the employing of such a person will be a 
means of throwing the affairs of the Nizamat into confusion.”**^ 
Mr. Johnstone, the Company’s Resident at Murshidabad, and 
Muhammad Reza Khan, pleaded much on behalf of Durlabhram, 
but the Nawab observed that “he would by no mcan^ have any 
friendship with the Raja or consent to his being put in office. 
Durlabhram, on his part, requested tTie Governor on the 21st 
April, 1765, “that after proper enquiry positive orders may be sent, 
that there may be no room for interested people or for His Excllency 
(the Nawab) to set them aside, that the gentlemen being heartily 
in the affair may procure him a Khilat and establish him in his office 
in order that his desire being so fulfilled, he may show his attach- 
ment as long as he lives. At this the Company’s Governor again 
wrote to the Nawab on 24th April, 1765, recommending 
Durlabhram “as a capable servant for a share in tlie collection of the 
revenues” and expressing his opinion that he did not “consider the 
letter from Shuja-iid-daulah, even if it be genuine^ a proof of his 
carrying on a treacherous! correspondence with His Highness. 
But now he did not press his point as before and observed that as 
the “matter of collecting the revenues were entirely left to him (the 
Nawab),” he might “dispose of the branch of employment proposed 
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for the Raja in such a manner asi will be most beneficial to the 
sarkar."^^ The Nawab thereupon divided Durlabhram’s “share in 
the collection of revenues into five parts,” one being allotted to 
Gopal Krishna, son of Raja RajballabH and the remaining four to 
Hirii Lall and some other old mnisaddies.^'^ 

Durlabhram-Najm-ud-daulah episode is highly significant 
from one point of view. It is well known how the treaty of the 
20th February, 1765, between the Company and Najm-ud-daiilah 
reduced the powers of the Nawab to such an extent as to render 
him virtually dependent on the former for all affairs of the Govern- 
ment, even in the choice of his officers. In fact, the Diwani of the 
1 2th of August, 1765, was in a sense a logical sequel to this transac- 
tion. But. the fact5, narrated in the preceding paragraph, show that 
the strict enforcement of all its articles could not become possible 
for a comparatively weak personality like Spencer. It was reserved 
for a stronger man. Lord Clive, to throw the full weight of the 
Company’s influence on the Nawab. 

Rai Durlabhram got an opportunity after the arrival of his old 
patron, Clive, on the 3rd May, 1765, as the Company’s Governor 
in Calcutta for the second time.*^® He wrote to the latter on the 
i2th of May that he was “rejoiced to hear of his Lordship’s arrival. 
As the parched earth is refreshed by the blessing of rain and as the 
budding flower after the hard weather recovers its beauty and frag- 
rance by the sweet breeze of spring so has this news afforded relief 
to his anxious mind,” and also sent to him “a congratulatory 
nazarana of two gold mohars,**^^ Leaving Calcutta on the 24th 
June, 1765,®“ Lord Clive went to Murshidabad, where he effected 
some modifications in the treaty concluded with the Nawab at 
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the time of his accession.^'^ Durlabhram and Jagat Seth were now 
associated with Muhammad Reza Khan in the administration of 
the Nawab’s government, and “a vigilant superintendence” over 
all the three was to be maintained by a British Resident at the 
Nawab’s court. The Select Committee in Calcutta wrote to the 
Court, of Directors on the 3rd September, 1765 : — .“As, Muhammad 
Reza Khan’si short administration was irreproachable, we determined 
to continue him in a share of the authority, at the same time that 
each became a check upon the conduct of the other. Accordingly 

we fixed on Jugur. Seth and Roy Durlabh and we 

have now the pleasure to acquaint you that the business of the 
Government goes on with unanimity, vigour and despatch.” 
Durlabhram duly informed Lord Clive of the affairs at Murshidabad 
and wrote to him on the 12th August, 1766, that “by the blessing 
of God and His Lordship’s unbounded favour matters with respect” 
to him were “in a very good state.”®^ Muhammad Reza Khan 
consulted him in almost everything.”’^ Through Lord Clive’s re- 
commendation Durlabhram received about that time the title of 
Mahindra Bahadur and some “rich and opulent districts” in Bihar 
as Jagirs.”^ In January 1767, his salary for his post in the Nawab’s 
government was fixed at 2 lacs of rupees per annum.”® 

Lord Clive left Bengal for home on the 26th January, 1767, 
and Mr. Verelst succeeded him as the Company’s Governor 
in Bengal. Durlabhram congratulated the latter on his appoint- 
ment through a letter, dated the 12th February, 1767”” and also 
set him a nazar of 5 gold mohurs.*”” Well-disposed towards Dur- 
labhram, Mr. Verelst left him temporarily'”’ in charge of the 

93 I-ong, op. cit., vol. I, p. 403; Beveridge, op. at., vol. I, p. 691. 

94 C.P.C., vol. I, p. 418. 95 Ibid., p. 423. 

96 Ibtd., p. 431. 97 Ibid., p. 455. 

98 Ibid., p. 465. 99 C.P.C., vol. II, p. 18. 100 Ibtd., p. 21. 

loi Saif-ud-daulah, a son of Mir Jafar, had succeeded his brother on the masnad 
of Murshidabad in May, 1766. He died on the loih March, 1770. 



3 ® Durlabhram, a prominent Bengal Officer 

administration af Murshidabad, when Muhammad Rcza Khan had 
been summoned to Calcutta to answer a charge against him.^*^^ In 
the year 17^7 Durlabhram paid Rs. 11.10,000, on account of the 
khazana and nazarana of the Nawab’s government to the Chief of 
the Cassimbazar factory. In the month of April of the same year 
he sent to Mr. Verclst a congratulatory nazar of ^ gold mohurs after 
the latter had received fresh honours from the Delhi Court. In 
August next he himself obtained from Nawab Saif-ud-daulah, 
through the intervention of Dia Ram Pandit, Muhammad Reza 
Khan and Mr. Sykes (the Company’s Resident at Murshidabad), 
50 gold mohurs and a string of pearls. He wrote to Mr. Verclst 
on 29th January, 1768, that his “chief ambition” was to “pursue 
the interest of the sarkar and to persevere with heart and soul in the 
execution of the affairs of his department” and hoped that he would 
be regarded with the eye of bounty and upheld by the hand of 
graciousness. He also sent to the Governor at the same rime a 
prc.scnt of some pieces of shawls, the receipt of which was acknow- 
ledged by the latter on i6th January, 1769. Further, according 
to the instruction of Mr. Richard Bcchcr, the then Resident 
at Murshidabad, he remitted 4 lacs of rupees to Calcutta.^"” He 
again wrote to the Governor on 12th July, 1769, that in accordance 
with his orders he was “wholeheartedly engaged in the discharge 
of his duties and considers his chances of promotion and happiness 
to lie therein, and in another letter to him, dated the 12th of 
December, 1769, he acknowledged “the numerous favours received 
by him from the Governor” and requested him to “recommend 
him to the Gentlemen of the Council. 

Mr. Verclst resigned his office on 24th December, 1769, and 


102 C.P.C., vol. II, Supplement, p. 5. 

103 IbicL 104 Ibid., pp. 99, 100, 133. 105 Ibid., p. 137. 

106 Ibid., p. 217. 107 Ibid., p. 336. 108 Ibid., p. 336. 

109 Ibid., p, 383. * no C.P.C., vol. II, Supplement, p, 5. 
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was succeeded by Mr. Cartier. Durlabhram congratulated Cartier 
through a letter, dated the 22nd January, 1770, on his appointment 
as Governor, and sent him a nazar of five gold mohurs"' and some 
warm cloths through one Ram Sewak.^’^ Towards the end of 
February, 1770, Maharaja Durlabhram heard from Mr. Cartier that 
he would “retain the favour of the English by continuing to attend to 
the Company’s business diligently. He held his post till the 
time of Nawab Mubarak-ud-daulah, and his name is associated with 
the treaty concluded between the said Nawab and the East India 
Company on the 21st of March, 1770."^ He died either towards 
the end of May or the beginning of June, 1770. Muhammad Reza 
Khan informed the Governor in Calcutta of his death through a 
letter dated the 3rd of June, 1770.”^ The Governor replied to this 
letter on the i6th of June expressing sorrow at his death/*® and 
wrote to his son Raja Rajballabh on the i8th of June that he was 
“greatly concerned to learn of the death of his father Maharaja 
Mahindra. As the latter was a faithful servant of the Company, 
the English sardars will help and protect not only the addressee 
(Rajballabh) but all the members of the bereaved family.’’**^ 

Kali Kinkar Datta 


HI Mill, op. cit., vol. Ill, p. 450. 

Ill C.P.C., vol. Ill, p. 7. 1 13 Ihid., p. 25. 

1 14 Atchison, Treaties, Engagements and Sannuds etc., vol. I, pp. 68-69. 

1 15 C.P.C., vol. Ill, p. 72. 

1 16 Ibid., p. 77. 117 Ibid., p. 78. 



Parijata-dhvaja of the Maratha King Sambhaji 

(mentioned by his CourUfoet Hari Kavi in A.D, ^68^) 

An exhaustive 5tudy of Indian banners from the earliest times 
up to the present day based on contemporary sources is yet a 
desideratum in spite of the references to banners recorded in literary 
and other sources. In the present paper I propose to record two 
verses containing a reference to the banner of the Marathas in the 
17th century. These verses read as follows: — 

Folio 74 of the Samhhura]acarita ^ — Battle scene 

11^ IP 



I Vide my paper in the Anmds (B.O.R. Institute) vol. XVI (1935), pp. 262-291, 
The only MS. of the Sambhnrajacarlta so far known is No. of in tlic 

Govt. MSS. Library, at the B.O.R. In.sututc, Poona. 

In the Sivabharata (composed between A.D. 1661 and of Kavindra 

Paramananda there arc references to banners which may be noted here: — 


Chapter 


Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 


XXIV, 56— 

XXIV, 63— «r«gf5'*IHI- 

saw: 11^ VI 

III, 13—^: 

VI, 16— 

' 3 — 

XII, y— wai-a farw gaiWKJP!?#: 
xn, 79— 85-iRiMi>iRr 


> >7— a iwRii a ^ 

Chapter XI V. 5— ; 35— 

Chapter XXII, 60- «??n«i5ifir4^ ; XXIII, 62-qm%ftH 


Chapter XXIV, 24| . XXVIII, 13— df CR T ir Hi n H. 
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Phijata-dhvaja of the Maratha king Samhhaji 

In the abov(5 stanza the worci rc£ers to Kavi Kalasa,“ 
the minister of Sambhaji. The word possibly refers to the 

Bhavani, sword' in the hand of Sambhaji and the expression 
appears to refer to the Bhagava Zenda, the banner 
of rhe Marathas. The verse describes Sambhaji as surrounded by 
the army of the enemy. Kavi KalaLa, the garu^ of Sambhaji is re- 
presented here as accompanying his royal disciple. Sambhaji, 
therefore, tried to protect his guru as also the royal banner called here 
by the poet. In this battle scene Sambhaji’s wife 
Campa, ’ the heroine of the Sambhurajacarita is also shown by the 
poet to be by his side in the royal chariot on their return from Surat, 
where the marriage'* of the heroine took place. The poet refers 
again to the in the following verse on folio 7 ^ of the 

Sam bhtirajacaritd : — 

As tlie expression 'TIf^^5rT?^^ represents in the foregoing verses 

2 Kavi Kalasa is called Krsna Pandita by Hari Kavi in verses 124 and 125 on 
(olio 82 of the MS of the Sambbtuajacarita 

and 124). 

3 Verges 126, 127, and 128 on folio 82 of the Safnbhiirajacarita MS. dcscrihc 
the Bhavani sword in the hands of king Sambhaji 

^ ( J^i: *26). 

4 Cf. folio ^ 

5 Cf. folio 78— 

6 History knows no wife of Sambhaji of the name Campa. Sir Jadunath 
Snrkar writes to me under date 2iJf May, ^936- — ^ inclined to think that 
Campa was the mother of that Madan Singh, an illegitimate son of Shambhuji, 
who was kept a prisoner in Aurangzeb’s camp along with Shahu after the fal 
Kaigad in 1689.*’ 
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Parijata-dhvaja of the Martha king Sambhaji 

the banner of the Marathas' in the 17th century we have to deter- 
mine its exact significance and ascertain if it is identical (or otherwise) 
with the orange-coloured Bhagava Zenda of the Maradias so popular 
in the Maharastra. 

In the absence of contemporary descriptions of the Maratha 
banner'" recorded in monographs we have to make the best of the 
expression used by Hari Kavi viz. 

The Parijata flower proper is white but its stalk is of orange 
colour. How can we prove, therefore, that the expression 
means the Bhagava, Zjcnda, the orange-coloured banner of tlie 
Marathas? I shall however, record the evidence collected by 
me in favour of the identity of the Parijata-dhvaja with the Bhagava 
Zenda. This evidence is as follows: — 

(i) Hari Kavi was a Deccani Brahmin resident of Surat as he 
himself states in his works, fragments of which have been pre- 

7 Vide p. 16 1 ot Saka-Kartii Shwaji by Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, 1935. 
Dealing with Symbols of Royalty Rao Bahadur Sardesai observes: — “Shwa]i made 
current certain special symbols of Royalty connected with the royal throne 
(Simhasana). Certain royal symbols like fart pat ka, Dahka etc. were used in ancient 
times. These were renewed by Shivaji at the time of his coronation after giving 
them proper authority of the Sastras. Ihe tihagava Zerula was formerly used by 
many warriors. The Maratha Sardars used this flag generally while proceeding to 
battle, faripatka was a dignified transformation of this flag. It was Shivaji who 
first made it a symbol of royalty, though it was later atlopted at several places in 
the Maratha limpire. The Janpatka was not meant to he used at all times in 
warfare but it was displayed un special occasions during processions. I he Bhagava 
Zenda was used before Shivaji’s time by his father Shah.iji. The foregoing genesis 
of our flags as it has come down to us appears to be acceptable.” (This is the 
.substance of Rao Bahadur Sardesai’s remarks in Marathi about Royal Symbols). 

8 Vide p. 280 of Shivaji and h.'s Times by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 1919 — Dc.s- 
cription of a street procession at Raigarh: “(Shivaji) rode through the streets of 

the capital in full military procession with two royal banners faripatka 

and Bhagava Zenda borne aloft 0.11 two elephants walking in the van.” 

James Douglas on p. 173 of vol. I (1893) of Bombay and Western India 
writes: — “Shivaji’s standard Bhagava Zanda was swallow- tailed and of a deep 
orange-colour but on a big day like this the faripatka or golden itreamer the 
national ensign of the Marathas no doubt waved from the great arch which still 
crowns the highest plcatcau of Raygarh.” 
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served in the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O.R. Institute- He 
composed the Samhhurdjacarita by ordcr*^ of Sanibhaji’s minister 
Kavi Kalasa whom he calls Krsna Pandita. He also composed his 
Haihayendracarka and its commentary Sambhuv'ild^ikd by order'“ 
of Sambhaji himself as stated by him in this work. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to infer that he knew Sambhaji’ s banner very closely and 
consequently his description of it as Pdrijata-dhvaja is based on a 
direct kowledge of the banner. 

(2) Hari Kavi was a resident of Surat in Gujarat, where the 
orange-coloured stems of the white Pdrijdta flowers are crushed for 
dying pieces of cloth. The method of preparing red or orange- 
colour from the stems of the Pdrijdta flower appears to have been 
current from ancient times. Pdrijdta trees grow wild in large 
numbers on the Deogarh hill situated in Dcogarh Baria between 
Dohad and Godhra in Gujarat. In view of this it would be reason- 
able to conclude that Hari Kavi meant by his expression ^Pdrijdta- 


9 Vide verse 172 on folio 233 (20) of SambhHrajacarita: — 

||>)\»^|| 

ro Vitle verse 10 of Haihayendracariia and commentary (MS. No. 829 of 
1875-76);— 

1 1 I am thankful to Mr. S. P. Sukla, a Vaidya in Poona, for supplying me the 
following references from botanical works regarding the Parijata: — (i) 

N. C. Clcincae, L. Nyctanthus arbortristis Linn — Native women and children collect 
them and separating the orange-coloured tubes from the white petals, dry them in 
the sun and preserve them for dying their clothes a beautiful buff or orange-colour*’ 
— (Page 190 of The Materia Medica of the Hindus by Uday Chandra Dutt). 

(ii) “The flower stalks yield a fine, but fleating buff or orange-colour. To 
e xtract the dyes the dry flowers arc boiled in water, one pound of flowers requiring 
ten gallons of water, which arc evaporated till one gallon is left; the cloth is then 
tlipped into the liquor and hung out to dye. Five yards of muslin can thus be 
<lyed with one pound of flowers. Silk alio takes the colour fairly well.” — (P^gc 247 
of the Botanical Volume, Bombay Gazetteer). 
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(Ihvaja* the orange -coloured banner of the Marathas known to us 
as the Bhagavd Zenda. 

(3) In this connection it is interesting to note the association of 
the Pdrijata flower with red colour as recorded in literature as early as 
the 5th century A.D. In a Jain work, called the Rajaprasmya- 
sHtra/^ which is the 2nd LJpahga of the Svetambara Jain canon, 
Siltra 15 mentions ) among the standards 

of comparison for red-coloured objects, the other standards being (i) 
(blood of a ram), (2) (blood of a hare), (3) 

(human blood), (4) (blood of a boar), (5) (blood 

of a buffalo), (6) (young Indragopa insects), (7) 

(early morning Sun), (8) (red glow of evening clouds), 

(9) (red colour of tlic half of the Guilja seed), (10) 

(the red fapa flower), (i i) (the red Kimsitka flower) etc. 

In view of the references recorded al^wc and in view of the 
influence of the classical Sanskrit literature on Hari Kavi’s writings, 
the association of the BhaoavTi Zencfa or the banner ol the Marathas 
with the Parijata tree (with all its legendary associations) appears to 
me to be the hcippicst one devised by our poet to signify in one and 
the same expression nor only the orange colour'^ ' of the banner but its 
desire-yielding virtues as the Parijata tree is called Kalpavrksa.^' 

The references to the Maratha banner viz. the Bl.higdv 7 i Zen da 
in contemporary sources^ ’ will throw more light on the subject of 

12 Ed. by Prof. N. V. Vaidya, of the Fergusson College, Poona, 19^8, p. 64. — 
I am thankful to Prof. Vaidya for luwing directed my attention to this passage. 

13 The Parijata colour is said to be a suhstituie h)r SalTron (?.olour. Sir George 
Watt (on p. 430 of his Commercial Products of India, Lontlon, 190^^) gives subs- 
titutes for Saffron: “Indian Chief Substitutes arc: Carthanus and Nyciiinihits** 
[Parijata)." 

14 Kalidasa refers to it in the Raghuvamsa (?f. 5 r 9 ^JnTTnhTT 

VI, 6). It was one of the five trees of Paradise (said to have been produced at the 
churning of the ocean and come into the possession of Indtti from whom it was 
wrested by Krsna aiul planted in the garden of his beloved Satyabhanaa. 

15 The Bombay Gazetteer (vol. XVIII, pt. ii, pp. 228-9) records the tradition 
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this paper viz. the Parijata-dhvaja mentioned by Hari Kavi in- A.D. 
1685. I have not been able to trace any such references though in 
later sources wc find some references to the Jari-patka. I shall, there- 
fore, record these references in this paper with a request to the 
scholars of the Maratha history to publish contemporary references 
to the Bhagava Zenda and the Jari-patka : — . 

(1) A.D, iy/6 — In a letter* ** dated Saka 16^8 (Pausa Suddha) 
from Raghunathrao Peshwa to Narasingrao Govind the Jari-patka is 
referred to twice. Here the Peshwa assures the addressee that the 
Jari-patka would be presented to him when he has proved his com- 
petence for receiving it. 

(2) A.D. lySz — In Yadi No. 13 (p. yq of Treaties Agree- 
ments and Sanads*^ there is reference co Jari-patka lost on the 

batJc-field. A clause in this agreement provides for the restoration 
of this Jari-patka but the oposite party is unable to restore it as it 
was lost on the battle-field and could not be traced. 

about the Bhagava Zenda current in the Miiliarastra ; — “He (Shlvaji) chose the 
celebrated Ramdas Sviimi as his spiritual guide and aspired to a high character for 
sanctity. He is even said to have offered all his territories to Ramdas Svami. The 
Svami had no need of lands but asked Shivaji to use the colour of his clothes in the 
Bhagava Zenda or Saffron Banner.” 

16 Vide p. 66 of Trtiya-Sammelan-Vrtta (1916), B.l.S. Mandal, Poona — Papers 
of the Bontlhlc family, cd. by B. V. Bhat— 

'slw 

3 n 5 siw ?rrosr 

Cf. Surendranath Sen; Administrative System of the Marathas (19215), p. 639-' 
(Reward for Military Services) : — “Aftagir was ct)nfcred by Shivaji on his generals 
and officers of lesser rank as early as the seventeenth century. Similarly the honour 
of carrying fari Pataka, the golden standard conferred on distinguished Maratha 
generals, was also quite in accord with the Mughal custom.” 

17 Published by Vad and Parasnis. — page 79 

This document is dated WU ? (=A.D. 1/S2). 
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(3) c. A.D. ijyo — In the Keladinrpavijaya^^ of Lihgana 
Kavi the following flags are mentioned: — 

(i) Yellow flag — ^Symbol of the Patshahas of Bhaganagar 

(ii) — Do — -Nizam Patshah. 

(iii) Red flag — ^Barid Patshah (of Bedar) 

(iv) — Hasan Gangu Bommanna Patshah. 

(4) A.D. 2673 — Jayarama Kavi in the Parnalafarvatagrahana- 
khyana^'^ or the story of the capture of the Panhala fort near Kolha- 
pur describes Shivaji’s visit to the temple of the goddess Bhavani on 
the Pratapgad (Ch. IV, 24). This tempi e was adorned with flags 
( ) This poem describes the visit^^* of Shivaji to 
Ramdas Svami but it does not refer to the current tradition about the 
Bhagava Zenda viz. that Ramdas Svami asked Shivaji to use the 
I colour of his clothes for his banner. 

Kavindra Paramananda who composed His Sivabharata by order 
of Shivaji between A.D. 1661 and 1674 informs us that at the age 
of 12 Shivaji was despatched by his father Shahaji to take 

18 SivdCdrUra-vrttasamgraha, P. B. Desai, B.I.S, Mandal, Poona, 1938 
(K.inadi Vibhaga, Khanda I). 

19 Ed. by S. M, Divekar with Marathi Translation, B.I.S. Mandal, Poona, 
1923. p. 28. 

20 Ibid., ch. IV, vv. 16 -20: — 

111 ^11 

’ftwsi srt: «TtqT i 

111 '>11 
ijqTuntsviqti: 1 
JTf^ 111-; II 
^ cRRcT^ I 

ip tii 

qwftj wPi fqfinqr^fq 1 
fqyjreqTq H ?qf^ IR<>II 

qqqt : ?ri»T ql<Rrq5-?rq»5^: I 

'GoNvaini * in the above verges refers to Svami Riumlas. 
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charge of the province of Poona (X, 23— , 

At this time he was provided with all the para- 
phernalia*’ of his office including tall flags but we have 

no means of visualising the colour of these flags. 

P. K. Code 


21 Sivabh^rata, ch. X, 25-27. 



STf5?!itR3<J?|^;;jra 3^,Tftwwam llX'*n 

Since tills article was sent to the press Mr. S. N. Joshi of the Bharata 
I. S, Mnnclal, Poona, has published a note on the Management of Rayagadh fori 
in later Peshwa times (pp. 155-200 of B.l.S.M. Quarterly, XX, No. 3 — January 19^0). 
In this paper Mr. Joshi gives details of the dead stock on the fort at the beginning 
of 4D. 7773 and the expenditure incurred on the upkeep of the guns, the royal 
throne, the outposts, piquets, guards, buildings, office establishment, patroling, 
national flag, holiday functions, worship of the deities, the contigents of soldiers 
etc. during the period A.D, 

The entry about the national flag (nisana) is foumi on p. 189 in a list of 
A.D. 78/3. It shows the expcmliuire on "Jot*' cloth and "Kav gern" and oil for 
painting the flag. In the Sivakavya composed in A.D. 1821 by Purusottama the 
Bhagava Zenda is called "Gairikakta pata*’ or cloth besmeared with red-chalk 
(Gairika) colour. This Gairika is identical with “Kav gern" colour mentionetl above. 
Puru-sottama (born A.D. lytyh and died iByS) describes the meeting of Raniadfisa and 
Shivaji and Ramadasa’s giving the Bhagava Zenda or “gairikahta pata * to Shivaji : 

^ ^ aw ?r: l 

(The Siva-kavya is published by K. N. Sen and J. B. Modak in Kauyetihasasarh- 
graha — 1884-87. A MS. of this kavya is in the Bhandarkar Oriental Rese.irch 
Institute — No. 81 of 7907-7975). 



The Foundation of Muslim Buie in India 
(1206-1290 A.D.) 


The ‘Early Turkish Empire of Delhi’ lasted from 1206 to 1290 
A.D. It is popularly, but. inaccurately, called the ‘Slave Dynasty’ 
and is sometimes also known as the ‘Pathan’ or ‘Afghan Dynasty’; 
all these terms are misnomers. Contemporary as^ well as the later 
authorities do not contain a word with regard to such appellations, 
for which European writers are alone responsible. The rulers of the 
‘Early Turkish Empire of Delhi’ were styled by contemporary his- 
torians as Mu’izzi, Qutbi, Shamsi and Balbani kings, after the names 
of the prominent sovereigns, who placed themselves first on the 
throne from Sultan Shahabuddin of Ghor to Sultan Mu’izzuddin 
Kaiqabad.' There is no doubt that they had been, at the 
outset of their careers, slaves, or slaves of such slaves or sons 
and daughter of slaves. Nevertheless, ‘slave’ and ‘king’ are 
contradictory in teims; a slave is no longer a slave when he is 
manumitted by his master, and no slave could ascend a throne 
unless he had obtained a letter of manumission {Khatti-azadi) from 
his master. Sultan Qutbuddin Aiybek was sent a letter of manu- 
mission and a canopy of state by Sultan Mahmud, the nephew and 
successor of his' master, Sultan Shahabuddin of Ghor," Qutbuddin’s 
slave and successor, Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish got his freedom 
from his master before the latter’s death/ The successors of 
Iltutmish were not slaves, but the Sultan’s own sons and daughter. 
The next ruler, Balban belonged to the ‘forty Turkish slaves 
of Iltutmish’ better known as ‘CHahelgani’ or ‘Forty’, and was libe- 
rated along with them."* Sultan Mu’izzuddin Kaiqabad, the last 

I Tahaqat-i-Nasift, pp. 135, 157, 164, 2 TahaqU-i-Nasift, p. 140. 

3 Ibid., p. 170. 4 Zia Berni, Tankhd-Firoz Shahi, p. 26. 
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of the Dynasty, was Balban's grandson. It is clear, therefore, that 
none of these rulers was a slave when they ascended the throne. 

Secondly, they were Turks and not Afghans or ‘Pathains,’ 
Qiitbuddin was brought from Tiirkistan and sold to Qiizi h'akhrud- 
din ’Abdul Aziz Kufi.' '‘Even if the lurks have no status, 
nobility, or positiopi of their own’’, says the author of the Ntsbat 
Nama^ “it is a source of pride, for the king of Islam (i.e. Qiitbuddin) 
IS a Turk. Both Iltutniish and Balkan belonged to the renowned 
AHxari tribe of lurkistan.' Further all the Sultans did not belong 
to any one d)nasty. 

The Turkistan of the mediarval historians was an extensive 
cc.untiy; it was bounded on the cast by China, on the west by Riini, 
on tile north the walls o( ‘YajU| and Majfi)’ (Gog & Magog) and on 
the south bs the mountains of Hindustan;'' and was famous for its 
rare and precious products such as musk, rich cloth, fur, horses and 
camels. I he Turks, as a people, were divisible into two sections — 
the civilised town'dw'ellers and the backward migratory tribes, still 
treking across the desert or wilderness, between whom there was 
often a iiood deal of friction. The develoment of the Turkish race 
cannot be discussed here. But the following remarks of Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shiih mav be noticed in passing. “The lurks possessed 
booksi and alphabet of their own, knew logic and astronomy and 
taught their children how to read and write.’ The Turks living 
in the forest of Lura (Lawra) had peculiar customs, and whenever 
a son was born to tliem, they used to place a dagger by his side 
so that when he grew young he might make it a means of his occU' 
pation. Some burnt their dead, others buried them in earth. He 
also mentions a quaint totemic survival: “All men lived on one 

5 Tithaqdt-i-Niisifi, p. 138. 

6 Sir fc. D. Ross, Tankh-i-Fakhmdtiin Alttbarai Shah, p. 37* 

7 Tabqat-i~Nasm„ pp. 166 6c 281. 8 Sir f:. O. Ross, np cit., j». 

9 Ibid., p. 10 Ibid., p. 42. 
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side of the river and all women on the othcr^ and no system of 
marriage prevailed. However, a night was fixed in the year, when 
women crossed the river and went over to the men and returned 
to their original homes the next morning. With the exception of 
that particular night, no man at any time was allowed to visit a 
woman, and if he did, his teeth and this nails were cut off and he was 
put to death. 

The various tribes ’of the Mongolian race — »Turks, Tatars, 
furkomen, Tibetans, Chinese and Mongols extended from Ana- 
tolia to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. With the extension of the 
Muslim frontier to the north and west of Persia, one Turkish tribe 
after another came under subjection, and attracted the attention of 
their conquerors by the bravery of their men and beauty of their 
women. Alone among the unbelievers converted to Islam, the 
Xutks did not hanker after their original homes and relations, and 
turned out to be orthodox Mussalmans and zealous warriors.’^ Also 
unlike other races, the Turks enjoyed no special power or prestige 
so long as they remained in their homelands, but when they migrated 
to foreign countries, their status increased and they became Amirs 
and generals. “Since the dawn of creation upto the present day,” 
says the author of the Nisbat Namah^ “no slave bought at a price 
has ever become a king except among the Turks.’ Afrasiab, a 
legendary Turkish king, is said to have remarked that “the 
Turk is like a pearl in its shell at the bottom of the sea, which, when 
it leaves the sea, becomesi valuable and adorns the diadems of kings 
and the ears of brides. 

Thus the period under review is marked by the ascendancy of 
Turks, who had slowly and steadily replaced the Persians from the 
ordinary post of royal body-guard to the highest officers of the state, 
and through sheer force of military efficiency became the absolute 


II Sir E. D. Ross, op. cit., pp. 40, 41. 
13 Ibid., p. 36. 


12 Ibid., p. 35. 
14 Jbtd.l p. 37. 
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masters of the ’Abbaside Caliphate. It is interesting to recall how 
Mu’tasim took the fatal step of introducing the Turkish clement in 
the army. The fact that the Turks were the virtual masters of the 
Caliphate can be well illustrated by a story related by the author of 
alTakhrt I bn licjtaqa, who says, “The courtiers of Mu’tazz sum- 
moned the astrologers and asked them how long his Caliphate would 
endure. A wit present in the gathering said, ‘so long as the Turks 
please’; and every one present laughed.”^"’ 

A despotic form of government cannot exist long without an 
efficient bureaucratic machinery for its executive work, and it was 
soon discovered that the young slaves brought from Turkistan and 
Mawaraon Nehr formed^ an excellent material for such a corps. 
While the bureaucracy owed its classification from the decimal sys- 
tem of the Turks, its origin may, however, be traced to the slaves 
purchased and trained by the ‘minor dynasties* of Persia from the 
time of the Samanidc. Slave trade thus became one of the most pro- 
fitable busincs<s ventures of the age. The slave dealers left no stone 
unturned in the selection and training of Turkish slaves and they 
were handsomely paid for their investment and labour. The best 
slaves were purchased by kings) and princes and had prospects in life, 
which were denied to free-born sub jets. 

The great quality of a Turkish slave wiis the efficiency of his 
work. Starting with an education, which was seldom within tlic 
reach of middle-class free man, he gradually won his way up the 
strings of the bureaucratic ladder. In those days of anarchy and 
confusion, governments were nor. stable; provincial governors were 
too prone to declare independence and their subordinate officers 
followed their example. A bureaucracy of Turkish slaves was the 
only remedy possible. Torn away from his tribe and kinsmen and 
stranger in a strange land, no consideration interfered with his uevo- 


5 Ibn at Tigtaeja, j). 333. 
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rion to his master’s person. His whole course of training incul- 
cated loyalty and submission. The slave was the property of his 
master; for him there was honour in bondage. Though the Ajwstle 
had commanded the slave to he clothed and fed like the master,”’ 
he, nevertheless, fell legally in his master’s power. Every sphere of 
his life, public or private, was under the personal control of the 
monarch. EIc could neither marry nor hold pleas'iire parties nor 
even visit his fellow-officers without the master’s consent.. And 
curiously enough, when he died, he was inherited not by his sons 
but by the monarch, who, as a compensation, looked after 
the children of the deceased slave-officer and very often employed 
them in his service. Consequently^ the progress of a slave depended 
upon the degree of loyally he showed to his master. And to be a 
slave of the king constituted a special title of respect.'^ ‘The slave 
of today is the Sultan of tomorrow’ was a time-honoured proverb. 
Everything depended upon his merit, intellect, sagacity and skill, 
and should he be lound wanting at any stage, his late was scaled. No 
favour or partiality was shown; those who were really competent 


slave and what he [xjsscs.sc.s is the piA)|H‘rty of 

his master). 

17 in Arabic slave is called ‘Abd ( jac ) or Manilfik ( ^ ) I be term 
ii.sed in tlie Qnran for slaves li (Ibat which your iij;ln band 

poi>j>cvsc.s). The lomniaiulinents of the Qjtran with regard to .slavery are as follows: - - 

‘‘Honour Gotl and he kind even to your slaves” ch. IV. 40. "And slaves, 

who crave a writing (i.c. a ilucuinent of freedom) write it out h>r them, if ye know 
any good in them” ch. XXIV, 33. 

Mishkatul Masalih, Sabihul Bokhari and Sahihnl Muslim account as follows: — 
"When a slave of yours has money to redeem his bond, then you nurst not allow 
him to conic into your prc.scncc any more.” 

It is inciimhcnt upon the master of the slaves to find them victuals and 
clothes. "The Prophet strictly enjoined the duty of klndnes.s to slaves. Feed 
your Mamluks,” said he, "with food which ye cat, and clothe them with such 
clothing as ve wear, and command them not to do th.it, which they afe unable to 
do.” 
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rose from the humble post of Khasadar (king’s personal attendant,) 
to positions of power and sovereignty. Merit and not favouritism 
w^s the test and the slave-system, in a way, secured the survival 
of the fittest. 

The career of Sultan Shahabuddin of Ghor is generally dis- 
missed as a side-issue in the general history of Muslim Asia. His 
defeat at Andkhud' ' spoiled his reputation, and his former conquests 
presented an insignificant and hollow contrast to tlie extensive empire 
established by the Mongols in Asia or Europe. For part, of the 
oblivion that has lx;fallen him, Shahabuddin Ghori is himself, to 
blame. Unlike many other warriors, he was no patron of letters, 
had cultured court, no society of educated men. Still he was a 
man of action, full of life an. energy and unfailing resources. His 
success in life was due to an insatiable ambition backed by a tenacity 
of purpose, such as few men have ever possessed. His real achieve- 
ment lay not in his conquests but in the organisation of a system, 
according to which his generals and descendants continued to govern 
Hindustan for about a century after his death. When during the 
latter part of Shahabuddin’s reign, a bold courtier condoled”’ 
him on the lack of a male off-spring the Suit an contended himself by 
saying that he had several sons, i,e., Turkish slaves, to rule after 
his death. But for his slaves, there would have been, perhaps, no 
Turkish rule in India. The example of the gallant Sultan Shahabud- 
din of Ghor bred heroic followers' and his slaves Tajuddin Yilduz, 
Nasiruddin Qabachah and Qutbuddin Aiybek rose to power and 
command in the Afghan mountains, on the Indus and at Delhi 
respectively. 

The Ttirkish government of the thirteenth century was com- 
posed of several elements, lx)rrowcd from various countries. Tlic 

*8 Examples of QiuulnuUlin Aiybek, Sli.imsiuklin lltmmlsh and Glnasuddin 
Balbaii may be cited in this connection. 

19 Tahaqat’i-Nasirh p. 123. 20 Ibid., pp. 13 1, 132. 
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king and his courtiers breathed the atmosphere of Persian 
paganism;'^ the army was organised after the manners of the 
Mongols and the Turks, and below the central government was the 
old Hindu system of local government. The Indian Empire, which 
the early Turkish Sultans inherited from their master was a 'flimsy 
structure.’ Unloved by the people and dependent on a Turkish 
oligarchy, it had neither the material strength nor the moral prestige, 
requisite of a permanent government. But the emperor-sultans of 
Delhi knew of no legal limitations to their power. Practical limi- 
tations there were — riots, civil wars, palace intrigues, disloyalty of 
the officers and above all an armed and militant class of the subject- 
races. However, the will of the Emperor was very often, really, 
supreme over all causes, judicial or administrative. 

Medieval kingship was a hybrid institution, un-Islamvc and 
non-Hindu. Muhmud of Ghazni, Shahabuddin of Ghor and 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish were not inspired by the democratic ideals 
of the early Saracens. The Muslim- Caliph was elected by tHe faith- 
ful; his power originated from the people below and not from God 
above. But the Sassanian emperors of Persia had claimed ‘divinity* 
and an exclusive right of their family to the throne. The Muslim 
king, on the other hand, was symbolically the ‘shadow of God on 
earth.’ (Zillullah), and not a divine incarnation. Yet the medieval 
kingship was essentially a secular institution; its power was based on 
Persian tradition*® and not on Islamic law. 

Inspite of its limitations the ‘new monarchy’ faired 
well for somerime. The death of Shahabuddin and the 
extinction of his dynasty left his slaves and officers without 
a master, and the tie of ‘salt and sonship’ was broken. As a conse- 
quence, a triangular duel commenced between Qutubddin Aiybck 
of Delhi, Nasiruddin Qabachah of Sindh and Tajuddin Yilduz of 


21 Zia Bemi, Tarikh^i-Firoz Shahi, p. 26, 


22 Ibid. 
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Ghazniii/*^ and when the Mongols snatched away the dominion of 
rajiiddin and Iltutmish and overpowf-red Nasiruddin, the Iiukish 
slave-aristocrats took to ininguing against one another. Their object 
as a class was two-fold- -dirst, to prevent tlx* crown from becoming too 
powerful and, secondly, ro monop)lise the offices of government. As 
a result of the mystic propaganda of the Chishtis and the Suhrwardis, 
a large number of Hindus had been converted to Islam by the end 
of the thirteenth century, and the shari'at of Islam gave an equal 
status to all Miissalmans. Rut the Turkish aristocracy strictly 
forbade an equal treatment, and held the new Muslims in scorn and 
contempt. 

The Turkish officers were successful at first, and to a large ex- 
tent held the crown in check. Qutbuddin died without suppressing 
his rivals. Shamsuddm Ilrucniish could, with great difficulty, 
retain his storm-tossed throne, but his sons were set up and pulled 
down with bewildering rapidity and the heroic Raziyya gave up her 
life in a vain attempt, to subdue the spirit of aristocratic lawlessness." ‘ 
fhe Turkish officers struck lx3tli at the crown and the people, and 
were themselves divided into bitter factions. Every one of them 
said to the other what art thou? and what shall ihou be, that I 
shall not be. Thus the reigns lollinving the death (d lliutmish 
were very much disturbed by the rivalry and insubordination of 
Turkish Maliks. All was panic and confusion, and Delhi became 
the scene of a senes of tragedies. I o reform the corrupt 
condition of the kingdom and to infme fresh vigour iiico 

the government, Balban resolved upon devising more etfectne 
schemes. For the rehelhous Maliks and Amirs, he rlioiight, tlu 
assassin’s dagger or poison was the only remedy po.ssihlc, and got 

23 Tahaqat-i'Nnsir), p. 2^ Tahdqjt-t-X'iistn, pp. 

25 Ibid., p. 100. A' A.* .V «• 

‘ f ■ e-' o ■ ’ r - ^ 

26 Zia Berm, Tiifilh^i-Vlroz S^y^ht, p. .’8 
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rid of most of the ‘Forty’ by a liberal use of both, and in order to 
infuse into the remnant a sense of their inferiority, he made them 
stand motionless in his presence with folded arms and humiliated 
them with petty rules of etiquette. Frequent executions and even 
massacres restored the loyalty' of the people and their governors, and 
the state slowly recovered from its ruinous condition.^' 

Balban was after all a Turk, and desired the subjection, not the 
annihilation, of the aristocracy. Soon after his death, the Turkish 
officers again began their factious intrigues. Balban’ s grandson was a 
pleasure-loving, mild, cultivated and humane prince. He gave him- 
self up to the pleasures of the senses, indulged in gross vices and never 
shook oft sloth and luxury.^’* The officers abandoned every pretence 
of submission to the Sultan’s authority, but nevertheless maintain- 
ed that reckless racial vanity was the medieval birth right of the 
Turks. The family of Balban was to some extent their rallying point. 
But circumstances had changed, the Khilji opposition was 
strong and the revolutionary forces, strengthened by an ever increasing 
number of converts, were gaining ascendancy. The Turkish Amirs, 
though divided in many groups, were unified by a common hatred 
of the Khiljis. To the proposed insensate persecution of the Turks, 
the Khiljis replied with the assassin’s dagger.^'^ The feeble represen- 
tation of the once mighty empire’’^' of Delhi offered an easy prey to 
the hardy warriors of the Khilji clan and their low-born Indo-Muslim 
supporters. One by one the Turkish Amirs were assassinated, and 
Mu’izzuddin Kaiqabad was murdered in the Kailu-gheri palace. 

27 Zia Berni, Tarikh-t-Ftroz Shahi, pp. 26 ff. 

28 Qiran'UsSa idain, p. 56. 

29 Compare for example a sent by Babar to the ruler of Biana. 

30 Baclauni, pp. 163, 164; Taftkh-i'MHbarak Shahi, pp. 60, 6r. 
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With him the ‘Early Turkish Empire’ came to an cnd. “ The re- 
volution was complete, ihe government had passed from the 
foreign Turks to the Indian MVissalmans and their Hindu allies. 
India was henceforth to be governed by administrators sprung from 
the soil. The new aristocracy had not its orign in slavery, but all 
the servile conditions were imposed ujxjn serA^ants recruited ftxnii a 
free-born population by the ruthless ’Aiauddin Khilji, and with tiie 
Khilji revolution the period with which wc arc concerned comes to 
a close. 

Mohammad Aziz Ahmad 


31 Zia Bcrni, Tarikh-i.Fhroz Shah}, p. 173. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1940 
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Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 

Vasudcva Sarvabhauma was by tradition the foremost scholar 
of his days in Bengal. An authentic account of this great man as 
of other Sanskritic scholars of Bengal is yet a desideratum. The only 
scholarly notice about him was taken by Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraja 
in his famous study on the History and Bibliography of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika/ We shall attempt a review of the learned but short note 
of Mm. Kaviraja, adding a few scraps and details. 

Vasudeva belonged to the Vandya family as stated by himself. 
A distinguished scion of this family, Akhandala by name, ranked 
among the foremost Radhiya Ktd'tnds of his days and figured in the 
14th Samikarana or Peerage List, which evidently refers to 
about 1300 A.D.‘ It is not clearly stated in the books on genealogy 
how his descendants lost their rank and turned Vamsajas. 1 h rough- 
out the province of Bengal there are numerous families who claim 
descent from this Akhandala and sometimes incidentally from Vasu- 
deva also, but none of them are able to substantiate their claims.'* 
The late Mr. N. N. Vasu published a pedigree of this family on 
the basis of a single Ms./^ but it is in ho|xdcss conflict with the 
authentic history of one famous line of this family, the Naldanga 
Raj,^ and cannot thus be relied upon, though hitherto almost every 
scholar has pinned his faith on this pedigree. Vasudeva was born at 


1 Saraswati Bhavana Studies, vol. IV, pp. 61-69. 

2 Mahdvamsa by Dhiijv.inanda, Ed. N. N. Vasu, p. i^. 

3 It becomes all the more difficult to trace a genuine Akhandala family, as 
according to the famous genealogist Nulo Paheanana [vide his poem j)ublishcd in 
the Sambandhanirnaya, Parisista, Vamsaval't, p. 126) it was usual for the Banerjecs 
of doubtful origin to fix upon Akhandala as their ancestor. 

^ Q^tes and Sects of Bengal, by N. N. Vasu, vol. I, part I (2nd Ed.) 
pp. 2^8-49 & 255. 

5 S. C. Mitra: Hist, of jessore and Khulna, vol. II, pp. 460-62. 
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Navadvipa** and there is almost a universal tradition current tliere- 
aboufs that the Banerjees of village Arbandi in the district of Nadia 
are descended from Vasudeva. We had occasion to examine 
the interesting records of this distinguished family which descends 
lineally from Mahamahopadhyaya Govinda Nyayavagisa {c. 1660 
A.D.), but Govinda’s descent from Vasudeva could not be verified 
and remains yet uncertain. As it is, the question remains open 
whether Vasudeva’s family is still surviving in Bengal or not/ 

At the present state of our knowledge we are able to start only 
with the name cf Vasiideva’s father, Narahari Visarada, who is thus 
referred to by his son in his commentary on the Aclvaitamakaranda: 

I he second line according to our interpretation gives us the 
names of Vasiideva’s parents, Narahari and Bhagirathi.** Narahari 

6 Cf. Siihitya Parisat Patnka, 1317 B.E., p. 225: 

C5|V5SI'QC«1 51^ B 

7 Wc arc indebted to Messrs. A. C. Banerjcc & Narayanadas Banerjee for 
giving us facilities to examine their family records at Arbandi. A printed copy of 
another family from vill. Tara in Manikgunje, Dacca, has come to our hands, but 
the pedigree, though showing a ‘Visarada’ and one of his sons a childless ‘Vasudeva 
Sarvabhaunia’, gives us none of the other famous names of the family. 

8 MM. Phanihhusana Tarkavagisa, whom we had consulted on the point 

believes the correct re.iding to he sfyq- i c. the family migrateil to the 

banks of the Ganges from the time of Narahari. He surmises on the authority of 
the Natlia-kahint (p. 157 f.n.) that Narahari Visarada was Vnsudeva’s grand father 
and Mahesvara, also a Vi.sarada, was his father, lliat both the fatlicr and the son 
shared the same title is a very doubtful proposition. As wc had stated above, no 
family exists who can correctly state their pedigree from Vasudeva, not to speak of 
remoter ancestors. So the statement in Nadia-kahim is only a careless surmise, not 
pre.s.scd, as we find, in the body of the book (p. no). MM. Tarkavagisa regards 
the wording of Vasudeva’s reference to his parents as ‘clumsy.’ The wording, how- 
ever, is not unique and wc cite one parallel line that presently occurs to us: 

of Mahcs.n). Moreover, 
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scans to have had another name Mahcsvara v^hich occurs in Caitanya 
literature. He was also a great man of his age. Vasudeva’s grand- 
son Svapnesvara in the concluding verse of his famous Bhasya on 
the iandilya Sutras extols him as ‘famous in the whole of Bengal’ : 

?>cf n 

Vasudeva’s son Vahinipati in the 2nd introductory verse of his coin^ 
meiitary on the Sabdaloka describes him as an incarnation of Visnii: 
(Nyaya-Vaisesika Ms. No. 358, Benares Sans. College) 

^ ^TrT- 

An important personal fact alxiut Visarada has been recorded by 
Vaisnava writers viz. he was the class-fellow of Caitanya’s maternal 
grand-father Nilambnra Cakravard/’ who must have been born about 
1420 A.D. inasmuch as Caitany’s mother Saci Devi (b. c. 1445 
A.D) had lost 7 or 8 daughters before her first son Visvarupa was 
born (c. 1475 ^-D.). Visarada was also apparently of about the 
same age and his son Vasudeva was born al>out 1450 A.D. 

An oversight on the part of the late MM. Vindhycsvariprasada 
of the Benares Sanskrit College led Mm. Kaviraja to surmise that 
Mahcsvara, identical with Vasudeva’s father, was the author of a 
commentary on the Cintamani, of which a fragment exists in Ms. 
in the library of the Benares Sanskrit College. We examined this 
ms. with the kind permission of the present Principal Dr. .^astri and 

Visarada has been mentioned by many subsequent descendants by his . title ah)ne, 
but nowhere there is the remotest suggestion that wc have to count two Visaradas, 
a father and a son. 

9 Caitanya-cdritamrta, Madhya, Chap, vi; — 
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It proves to be a good copy without beginning or end of the Aloka- 
darfana (Pratyaksa-khanda) of Mahesa Thakkura. Fortunately 
there are two other mss. of the same work both with the beginning 
in that library, with which we have successfully compared the ms. 
of the so-called Pratyaksa-mani-Mabesvafi (Ms. No. 301 of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikd^. In the very beginning of the latter Ms. we 
read ; — fii w i f i i ^ 1 

This passage exactly corresponds with II. 7-8, fol. 2a of Ms. 
No 351 and with 11 . 2-3, fol. 3a of Ms. No. 350 of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. On fol. 42b of the Ms. No. 301 there is a quotation 
from Pragalbha corresponding to 1 . i of fol. 44a of Ms. No 351. 

A Visarada, most probably identical with Vasudeva’s father, 
liad written a treatise on Smrti, cited among others by Govindananda 
and Raghunandana. We shall refer to another writer who has fre- 
quently quoted from this long-lost work of Visarada — Haridasa 
Tark.acarya alias Ramacandra Nyayavacaspati, author of a commen- 
tary (Pradtpa) on the Sraddhaviveka of Sulapani.^^ His date is 
beyond question as the following sentence of his commentry will 

^ ?T^^r%sfqr 

11 (fol. 30") 

The year 1424 5 aka is also mentioned similarly by Govindananda’^ 
and following him 5 rikrsna Tarkalahkara, but both of them men- 
tion in addition the year 1443 Saka (when there was a malamasa in 
Kartika), which, therefore, very probably falls after the date of 
composition of Hatidasa’s Taka.'^ Of the dozen references to Visa- 

10 Sanskrit Ms. No. 1591 of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. 

11 Suddhikaumudi (Bibl. Ind. Ed.), p. 268. 

■ 12 A SmrU Ms. of L.S. 399 (1513 A,D.) bears die superscript (fol. .^6a) 

(JDescr. Cat. of Sans. Mss.. A.S.B.. vol. Ill, p. 13). He is probably identical with 
Haridasa. 
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racla by Handasa wc quote the most interesting one, whicH supplies 
a sure date for Visarada : 

(fol. 34'‘'35‘') 

In several places. Visarada is found opposing the views of Siilapani 
while in two places, according to Handasa, ^sfilapani also anticipated 
V^isarada : 

(fol. 33) 

7 Tf?T 5 Y^' 7 :f^r?T ^^,^i 3 Rr: (fol. 36') 

JT (fol. 34') 

(fol. 37’’) 

Visarada may, therefore, be taken ns a younger contemporary of 
.^filapani and he wrote his work soon after 1476 A.D. It should be 
noticed that this date does not conlhet with the statement of Jaya- 
nanda in his Cnitdnydnuihodid that he repaired to P/enares belore the 
birth of C^.aitanya. We cite the whole jjas^agt* as 11 conia'iis a most 
valuable list of conrem))onr\ seliolars ol Bengal: 

f^^WT I 11 (p. 7) 

The mention ol Prataparudra makes the exact, chronology of 
layananda doubtful but the inclusion of Vhsarada in the list makes 
impossible either to bring tliem down lurther than the last decade 
of the 15th cent. Moreover, w'hen Caitanva met Sarvahhauma ac 
Puri c. 1510 the latter had hecn long estahlished there already. 

Vasudeva was proHcieiU in ail the six systems of philosophy as 
his verse (No. c/)) cited in llie PddyTivnli proves. Vahinipati who 
evidentlv wrote m the lifetime of Ins father begins his work not 
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with the imial mahgalacarana but with a magnificent panegyric in 
two verses upon his father. Wc have quoted the 2nd verse above and 
the 1st verse is as follows: 


• > 


This refers to his proficiency in the Vedanta, Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and Altmamsa. He is credited traditionally with the foundation of 
the Navya-Nyaya schotjl of Navadvipa, where evidently he wrote 
his commentary on the Tattvacintamani. We had a look into the 
only existing fragment of this work now preserved in the Benares 
Sanskrit College. It is of the Anumanakbanda and is unfortunately 
wanting in 3 folios at the very beginning. It goes right up to the 
BTullhi section of the work and is longer than the corrcsjxmding 
portion of the Dulhiti, We failed to discover the name of the com- 
mentary (Smivali) written recently on the cover. The marginal 
superscripts are or^^T^to T he peculiar manner 

of schoolmen of citing the views of their predecessors not verbatim 
hut in a very much improved and changed form i^akcs 

it almost impossible to verify genuine quotations. We arc, how- 
ever, in a position to declare this bock as the great work of Sarva- 
bhauma, which was often criticised in the Didhki. \W* give here 
results of our investigation on two references. 

(i) According to Krsnadasa Sarvahliauma {AnttnuirViAyidhiU- 
prasarinl, p. qo) Raghunatha expounds the first definition of 
the Vyapti-piifiCdka as a Tatpnritsa instead of a KarmadhJiraya to 

meet an objection of Sarvabhauma : 

5^4 » The nece.^sity of the 2nd definition 

is thus .stated in the present Ms. (fol. 12a): 


the 


(ii) Accorclincr to most of the commentators Raglmnatha stated 
views of SStvahhanma under the heading in the Simba- 
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vyaghrt, but Raghunatha has changed the wording almost beyond 
recognition : 

Sarvebhauma (fol. 12b): 

Dtcihiti: 

^ I 

Fortunately, one of the earliest commentators of. the Dtdh'iti 
named Raghunatha Vidyalahkara in his Anumma-dtclhiti-frati- 
himba (fragment in the Benares Sanskrit College) clearly noticed this 
change of wording: (fol. 56b) 

^^frf I Mm. Kaviraja has collected the rare references found in 
this work of Sarvabhauma. Yajhapati is found quoted more fre- 
quently than others/ ’ In two places he has quoted the views of 
his ow teacher; these are partly reproduced below : 

S^c^^TRt 5 (fol. 8-9) 

fiRtwW, ^ ^ I 

(under Upadhivada, fol. 98b). We arc yet unable to identify this 
teacher. Besides these, he has referred to many other views’ of un- 
known scholars under headings like Uttanah (fols. 14a & 20a), Uti 
murkha-pralapo' (fol. 25a), kascid-vipasinmanyo* (fol. 98b) etc. 
A perusal of this work leaves an impression that Sarvabhauma can- 
not be the pioneer of Navya-nyaya studies in Bengal as popularly 
believed. Anachronistic revival of legends was a common thing in 
medieval days. The current legends connected with the oft-quoted 
line ^ are ascribed to Gahgesa, but Vacaspati 

Misra (15th cent.) has referred it in the Khandanoddhara far back 

13 More than a dozen times. Mm. Kaviraja has noted 7 places, we add 5 
more: — fol. 39a, 66b, 71a, 80a & i68b. 
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to Dharmakirti (p. 1^5). Similarly, the legends about a forgotten 
scholar of Bengal who first introduced Navya-nyaya here must have 
been fathered upon Sarvabhauma. He could never have composed 
his commentary before 1475 A.D. and it is almost absurd, therefore, 
to suppose that for more than a century the Bengali scholars shut 
their eyes against the epoch-making work of Gahgesa. 

Sarvabhauma left Navadvipa for Puri apparently before the 
dawn of the i6th cent. A.D., winning the patronage of Pratapa- 
rudra. It is very likely that the meteoric career of his pupil 
Raghunatha made his position untenable in Bengal and he cleverly 
sought foreign laurels. His long residence at Pun is marked by two 
notable events — -the composition of the commentary on the Advaita- 
makaranda of Laksmidhara and his so-called conversion to the cult 
of Caitanya. The commentary was written at the instance of 
Srikurma Vidyadhara, a minister of Prataparudra, to whom it is 
dedicated with the following words : 



(?) II 

(L. 2854, concluding verse) 

It IS a pity that no attempt has yet been made to trace and examine 
the Ms. of this valuable work of Sarvabhauma, which was written 
before he came under the influence of Caitanya, as the most uncom- 
promising non-dualism expressed in the mahgalacarana proves: — 

The first meeting between Caitanya and Sarvabhauma took place 
according to Vaisnava writers in 1509 A.D. This date must be 
rejected in view of the fact that in the above-quoted verse of dedi- 
cation there is a clear reference to a successful conflict w'ith f^rsna 
Raya of Vijayanagara whose coronation took place in 1510 A.D. 


MARCH, 1940 
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The latter’s campaign against Orissa commenced in 1512 and 
probably Sarvabhauma wrote the book in 1511. There are con- 
flicting accounts in the Vaisnava works about the so-called conver- 
sion of Sarvabhauma by Caitanya, but it is an undoubted fact that 
for more than two decades he was counted among the staunch 
admirers of the latter. 

Sarvabhauma left Pun before the death of Caitanya. In the 
last Act of the Cditanya-candroclaya of Kavikarnapura, in which the 
events happening in the year of Caitanya’s demise liave been 
dramatised, there is the following passage in the mouth of 
Sarvabhauma : ^ 1 This visit of 

Sarvabhauma to Benares is also mentioned in the table of 
contents in the madhya-khatula of the Cditanya<aritamrtaf though, 
curiously, the incident has been left out in the body of the 
book. He survived Caitanja and must have passed his last days at 
Benares, as usual with devout Bengali scholars. A piece of evidence 
is forthcoming regarding his residence at Benares. Ramananda alias 
Caitanyavana, the famous author of a conimentary on the K.as't- 
khdnda of the Skandaptirana, very probably belonged to Bengal, as he 
frequently gives word-meanings and place-names current in (janda. 

14 In a subsequent passage of the same Act the poet has recorded an importanc 

chronological datum viz., there was a arc two 

dates within this quarter of a cent'ny when this combination took place 1521 and 
1532 A.D. So, according to Kavikarnapura, Cair.inya died in 1532 A.D. not 
Kavikarnapura is quite consistent here, for in his CaHanyacariiamrta Mahakavya, 
written in 1542 A.D. when lie wms only 16, he stated that Caitanya died at the age 
ri 47 only, not 48: — 

fFRRf I 

mJT ?? cRTIshI snim ll (Canto XX, V. 41). 

15 E.g. (reference to the 2nd Bombay alition of 1829 5 aka) 

Vol. 1, p. 7 5RTWff5T 

ifl? Jifirsrai: I 

p- 8 aftjirqtm ) I 
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His date falls sometime in the i6th cent. A.D. on the following 
evidence: (i) the earliest Ms. of the work is dated 1705 V.S. i.e. 
1648 (11) he probably wrote before the destruction of Vijaya- 

nagara in 1565 A.D., as he identifies Karna^ with Vidyanagara in 
his comment on chap. 33, v. 91 (vol. I, p. 212) 

(iii) the manner of his reference to a passage of Advayaranya’s com- 
mentary on the Yoga-vasistha seems to suggest that he was not far 
removed from the time of the latter: 

(P* 3). Advayaranya wrote his commentary at Benares pro- 
bably in about 1500 A.D. as the earliest Ms. of his work is dated in 
1476 5 aka i.e. 1554 A.D. and his patron was a certain Krsna, Raja of 
Benares.'^ Now, Ramananda wrote his commentary at the instance 
of a Vasudeva and during the life-time of a ‘Sarvabhauma Bhatta- 
carya.’ One of the introductory verses refers Co Vasudeva in the 
following words : — . 

51^: II (v. 7 ) 

In support of a particular version of the Ganesa legend Ramananda 
refers to an interesting local practice at Benares thus: 

I (p. l) 

We have no hesitation in identifying both the Vasudevas Avith the 
subject of the present paper. 

Vasudeva’s son Jalesvara Vahinipati Bhatucarya Mahapatra 
was also a renowned scholar. In his commentary on the Sabdaloka 

p- 23'24 ^Tit 

p- 4 * ^ • 

P- 79 ^ ^ sfiw: I 

p- 237 ?nir ^ I 

Hathayo^gafradtpika is cited more than once (I, 260-66) and once the AJvaitatna- 
karanda (If, p. 10^) which was commented on by Sarvabhauma. 

16 Eggeling: Ind. Office Cat., p. 133*- 

17 Des. Cat. Sans. Mss., Sans. College, Calcutta, pt. 30, pp. ^28-31. 
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he has referred to two other works of himself/* He was apparently 
connected with the royal court of Orissa as his title 'Mahafatra 
indicates, but he continued in the matter of social alliance to belong 
to Bengal. An interesting fact has been recorded by the Bengal 
genealogists that he deprived a famous Kulin of his rank by giving 
his daughter in marriage to him — ^a custom that obtained for several 
centuries among non-Kulin aristocracy of Bengal. Jagadananda 
Mukhopadhyaya son of Manohara was’ a foremost Knlin of 
the Phtiliya Mela and found place in the io8th Samtkarana, where 
Dhruvananda (p. 134) recorded the names of his sons as well. His 
eldest son Ananta had a son Raghu of whom it is thus written : 

w: This makes Jagadananda roughly a contem- 

porary of Sarvabhauma and w'hich is quite likely. 

Svapnesvara was a worthy son of Jalesvara. He is best known 
by his Bhdsya on the Sdndilya Sutras which carried his fame beyond 
the narrow limits of Bengal. It has been respectfully cited by 
Bhavadeva Misra of Mithila m his own commentary on the same 
Sutras, Svapnesvara was proficient in all the systems of philosophy; 
in hAs Bhdsya he has referred to his works on the Nyaya and the 
Vedanta thus : ^ 

51 ^^ I (M. Pal’s Ed. pp. 106-7). He also wrote a commentary 

>8 (?) 5rT%^T»IWrfHftRr ^ work on Mimamsa) 

19 Vide Kfilakalpadrftma by Candrakanta Ghataka, Mukha-vamsa, p. 95. The 

alliance, according to another vcr.sion which is clearly wrong, was formed with 
Raghu’s grandson Vanesvara:— Wi, 

The earlier version is also found in a Ms. of Mahc^a, which 

wc examined at the Navadvipa Public Library: — JTRi** 
(fol. 70^). 

20 Ed. Hrsikesa 5 astri (Cal. 1827 ^aka) pp. 8, 14, 22, 26 ff. This Bhavadeva 
also wrote a V yakhyacandrtka on the Vedanta SHtras in the reign of Shah Jahan 
{fnd. Office Cat., p. 730). 
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(Prabhaj on the Sahkhyatattvakaumudi.^^ Both Svapnesvara and 
his father Vahinipati have not betrayed the slightest attachment to 
Caitanyism in their works as far as available. This together with 
the orthodox practices of Vasudeva himself as indicated by Rama- 
nanda makes us doubtful if the nature of the so-called conversion of 
Vasudeva by Caitanya was really as deep and permanent as the 
biographers of Caitanya seek to establish. No trace of the subse- 
quent descendants of Sarvabhauma is yet available and the history of 
his distinguished brother Vidyavacaspati and his descendants 
deserves to be treated separately. 

According to a universal tradition which has not yet been 
disproved by any contradictory evidence Raghunatha Siromani was 
the pupil of Sarvabhauma, who was, besides, one of the teachers of 
Sanatana Gosvamin. No third name is yet forthcoming, though 
careless gossips include the names of Caitanya, Raghunandana and 
Krsnananda without a shred of evidence. Vasudeva should be dis- 
tinguished from his numerous namesakes*, notably the father of the 
grammarian Durgadasa of the Alugdhabodha school. The latter 
belonged to the Gahouli family and his descendants still survive in 
a village of the Nadia district.** 

Diwsh Chandra Bhattacharyya 


21 


22 


Hall : Contributions, p. 6. 

Kanticanclra Racllii, N^vadvipa-mahima, 2nd Ed., 1344 BE. p. 157. 
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The twin usages of polygamy^ and polyandry have both been 
known in India from rime immemorial in varying degrees. Bralv 
manas have never advocated either of this — monogamy being 
always the ideal. The dogmatic explanations of the TaitUrtya 
Samhita,^ Aitareya Brahmana^ and Satapatha Brahmana about a 
man having more than one wife and a woman having only one 
husband draw our attention to what prevailed in some part of the 
country and not what the Brah manas recommended. The uncondi- 
tional union of heart and soul — serene, solemn and sublime of the 
husband and wife/ the application of love-charms by the wife for 
having the husband as her own and other mutual solicitations for 
constancy in love‘s and the aspired “Cakravakarn samvananam” 
mentioned by the Grhyasutras in connection with the marriage/ 
Caturthikarma^ and the Garbhadhana® cannot but lead to the con- 
clusion that monogamy is the ideal of the society. 

The first wife only is the patm in the fullest sense of the term. 
She is the dharmapatm while even the second wife (and naturally 
all other wives) is meant for sexual satisfaction only; a second wife 


1 RV. X, 146; III, 18 (a charm for having predominance over a rival 

co-wife); /lit. Br. VII. 13 (100 wives); Sat, Dr. IV, 1,5, i ff. and Jai. Br III, 121 
IT.; Sapatni in St. Petersburg Diet.; Par. GS. I, 6-10 and corresponding passages 
in other Grhya and Dharma Sutras. 

2 VI,’ 6, 4, 3. 3 III. 23; III, 47. 

4 IX, 4; I, 6. 

5 Pranais tc pranan samdadhamy asthibhir asthini mamsair mamsani tvaca 
tvacam iti (Mantra used in the Caturthikarma), Par. CS. Ill, 6. 

6 AV., 11, 30, 2, 5; 36, 4; etc. 

7 E.g. Baudh.GS., I, 4, 5, p. 13, II. 19-20. 

8 E.g. Hir.GS., 1 , 246; p, 49, I. 11-12. ♦ 

9 Hir.GS.^ I, 25, p. 50, 1 . 17. Also sec AV. XIV, 2, 64. 
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is entitled to no unseen (adrsta) religious merit/" A man having* 
several wives is required to observe his religious duties with the first 
wife only; preference is, however, sometimes given to the savarna 
wife so much so that even though she may be the youngest, he will 
observe religious duties with her and in case the savarna, be she the 
youngest, is not present or unable to attend, the claini would devolve 
upon one coming from the class immediately lower. A sudra wife 
is always to be excluded by a Brahmana.*‘ According to Mam/" 
It IS the first wife who is to attend personally and help the husband 
in his daily religious rites; he cannot show preference to other wives 
in these matters for fear of being a Candala Brahmana. The Karma- 
karida-fradtpa'' also says that only the first wife has the adhikara. 
Disparagement of marriages other than the first is expressed in the 
fact that during the second and following marriages, the polygamist 
IS to marry a pitcher {kumbhay'^ or some such thing. According 
to Yajnavalkya, too, the religious rites should be performed with the 
first wife of the same caste, not with others. Rites observed for 
the highest religious merit or salvation are to be observed with the 
first wife/" Highest results (such as obtaining heaven, etc.) may 
be achieved only if the rite is performed along with the first wife.^^ 
The wife first married is to be considered as the eldest, not the one 
who is the eldest of the lot;*** the Sat. Br}^ says she is the 
consecrated consort. 

Even though other wives are allowed to join in the sacrifice, it 
is the first wife who performs all the important rites. In the Darsa- 

to Daksa-samhita, IV, 14, Smr. Sam. p. 79, 1 . 19 [Ona, Sam. IV, 15, p. 443, 

11. 7.8). 

II Visnu XXVI, 1-4, Ona. Sam. p. 66, II 8 f, 12 Maiui IX, 85-86. 

13 F. 149b, 1 . 9 f. 14 Op. at., p. 1501. 

15 Yajn. I, 88; cf. Sah. SS. vol. Il, p. 54, II 4-5. 

16 Sat. SS. vol. I, p. 160, 1 . 21 “Pararthani, etc” 

17 Op, cit., 1 . 2i, “Sakrtkrtam, etc.'* 

18 Sat. SS. vol. Ill, p. 695, I. 3 “Jyc.sthatvam vivalia-krtam na tu vayaskrram.’* 

19 VI, 5, 3, 1; p. 541, 1 . 6, Weber’s Ed. 
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purnam^esti she trims the fire,‘“‘' husks and pounds the rice/^ 
After the Patnisannahara (girding with the yoktrapasa) and Garha- 
patyopasthana the wives are required to sit to the north of the 
Garhapatya; the Mukhyapatni occupies the seat exactly to the 
north, i.e. the best scat while other wives take their seats somewhere 
to the north of the Garhapatya, no doubt, but at a distance from 
the first wife.“‘ After the Patnisaniyaja the chief is to eat the 
Ida.‘‘ If simultaneously God-speed is to be wished now for the hus- 
band and the wife, it should be desired for the chief wife'* only. 
Towards the close of the sacrifice the kusa grass is removed from the 
lap of the wife and the cord with which she was girded is loosened; 
according to the Sankhayana school,’^ only the first wife is to observe 
these rites. During the utterance of the Sampatniya it is the first 
wife who is to touch the husband as this act is meant for “Parartha = 
Supreme Bliss.”** 

In the Agnyadhana and the Agnihotra only the first wife, so 
long as she is living, is entitled to participate. Ihc newly-married 
couple establish the sacred fires and observe the Agnihotra in the 
same fire till the end of the life of one of them. If the first wife is 

20 Ap. iSS. I, 6, 12; \oL 1 , p. 23. 

21 Of cuuise, ilicrc is provision liae iliai she might be replaced by a Sudia 
jn pounding. However, no strict regularity seems to be observed in husking or 
pounding. See Sat. SS., p. l32^ll. 17 f.; Ap. SS., I, 21, 9. According 10 Ap. $S., 
op. cit., a Siidra is to pound if the rice is to be pounded again; “Anena 
punahpesane dasya niyamo varnyate.” If for some reason or other the wife could 
not be present, the Agnidhra or some other priest might do this for the wife; 
Sat. SS., p. 132, 1 . 23; Ap. SS., 1 , 20, 13, 70. 

22 Sat. $S., p. 1 61, 1 . 7. “ Yatlnipradesani mukhya-painy-upavesanani samipa 

itarasam tarn eva disam avalambya vyavadhanena, etc.” 

23 Baudh. SS., p. 30, 11 . 16. 

24 Cf. Sat. Br., I, 9, 2, 14; Weber’s Ed., p. 90, 11 . 14. 

25 I, 15, 10; see Comm, on the same, vol. II, p. 54. According to other 
niithorities, however, all the wives arc to observe these rites as they do not think 
liiesc arc meant for Parartha; Sat. SS., p. 228, pratipatni ‘‘vcd.idan.iditi gamyate. 

26 Sat. SS., p. 223, 11 . 23-24 “Purarthany ckciia iti, etc.” * 
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dead, the widower may marry and establish the fires again. But in 
no case, after the Agnyadhana, should the first wife be deprived of 
her right of participating in the Agnihotra, even if she be deficient 
in religious performance or in procreation. In course of her assis- 
tance in the kindling of the fires she has been for her life associated 
with and given to the service of these fires. The fires are insepar- 
able from her; so long as she is in the house, they arc there; when 
she goes with her husband to a foreign place, they move with hcr.‘^ 
So long as the husband lives without his wife and consequently, 
without the fires, be it even in the next village, it is nothing but 
living in a foreign land but when the wife and her constant com- 
panions, the hires, go with him, even the most distant land will not 
be considered as such (pravasa) '* If in any case the wife docs not 
go with him, he must go without the fires and when he comes< back 
he orters oblations to them but in order that they may be thoroughly 
pleased, he is to please the wife with his look.^*^ 

If a CO- wife isi left at home, the wife may leave the fires in 
charge of her, but that would mean that the co-wife would be simply 
a representative of the wife and nothing more than that. Certainly 
the wife should take away the fires with hcr*^^ if it is not simply 
impossible for her to do so. 


27 Ap., II, 5, II, 13 f; see the Scholiast in particular; Maiui V, 167-168; 
Yaj. I, 89. 

28 Sat. SS., vol. 1 , p. 

29 Sat. $S., vol. 1 , p. 3.58, 1 . 2; op. at., vol. II, p. 541, 1 . 16. 

30 Op. at., vol. II, p. 543, I. 27. 

31 Sat. SS., vol. 1 , p. 358, 1 . II II.; note pariicularh the remark ol the 
Scliohast “Bahuhharya''y.i ekaya saha l>have’pi na (lo.sah ’; al.su vol. II, p. 544 
“Bahuhharyasya ekasya api saiinulhau na ilo.yh”. The words “na do.sh ’ in these 
texts cannot mean otherwise than this, that the (first) wile is tlie proper person 
to attcml, but in her absence, .some other wife might be allowed to do so (bur 
never a 5iulra w'lfe, see our section on the posititfu of the ^iidra wife) and thus be a 
representative of her. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1940 'O 
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If the Krc goes out, it is the first wife who is to re-kindlc it. 
She should on the preceding day take her food in the day time,"* 
observe brahmacarya and silence, wear silken garments^^ and towards 
sunset enter the Garhapatya house from the south and seat herself 
to the right of her husband, both facing the east. At the beginning 
of the sacrifice, when the Adhvaryu offers both the Aranis to the 
sacrificcr, he places the upper one on his own lap and hands over 
the lower one to her which she similarly places on her own lap.‘‘‘ 
During the night she keeps awake with her husband to keep up the 
fires. 

Before the Agnihotra actually begins, the wife cleanses the 
surrounding areas of the fires; from the beginning to the end of 
the sacrifice she remains sittini; to the south or the south-east of 
the Garhapatya fire.*' There can be no substitute for the first wife 
in the Agnihotra; nevertheless, she musit be present or be considered 
as virtually present in her shed.'*'' Whenever the husband offers 
oblation, he does so tor both of them,'" Towards the end of the 
sacrifice water-libations are offered to the Sarpadevajana, Bhuta and 
Mahat with cither three ladlcfuls of water or in three portions from 
the same ladleful; the sacrificcr then takes another ladleful of water 
or offers with the remaining portion of the water. Of this water 

j2 Ur., II, I, 4, I. 33 Sat. SS., vol. II, p. 528, 1 . 27. 

34 Kat. SS., Chow. litl., p. 2^8, Siitraj* 307-308; Sat. SS., vol. II, p. 535, 1 . 5- 

35 Sat. Ur., II, I, 4, 7. 

36 Ap. SS., vol. I, p. 322, 1 . 20, Scholiast on 6. 3. i. 

37 A^f. SS., VI, 3, 2, vol. I, p. 328, II. 15-17: tf. Sail. SS., 2. 7. Bchinil the 
Garhapatya”. 

38 Compare the remark of the Scholiast on Ap. SS., VI, 5, i, vol. I, p. 328. 

II. 12-13. 

39 Sat. SS., vol. II, p. 529. “VratabhrtI ahain nav ubhayor vratam 
carisyami, etc.’’ The same spirit is remarkably seen in the Vajapeya, too; cf. 
“Patni! svargarn rohavah, etc.” 

40 San. SS., 2, 10, 5 “Traulham karoti’ ; Sat. SS., vol. I, p. 354. /?/>• ^S., 
VI, 12. 4-5; vol. I, pp. 343-44. The W.YV. ritual, however, does not refer to 
this rite; cf. p. 304, Chow. Ed., Sutras 341-42. 
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he pours Half on Earth and the other half he pours into the hands of 
the wife. In case of her absence from the sacrifice on account of un- 
avoidable circumstances the whole ejuantity of the fourth ladleful or 
of the fourth [X)rtion of the same ladleful according to Bharadvaja, 
is to be twice poured, upon the seat of the wife or the Earth. 
In no case should this water be poured into the hands of any other 
wifc.‘" The object of this pouring is to pray for domestic bliss and 
triumph for and by the wife; ’* no other wife than the first is ever 
entitled to be the mistress of the house. 

At the end of the evening oblation the wife together with her 
husband should observe silence and fast till darkness has set in.” 

As in the Vaisvadeva, so in the Varunapraghasas, it is the first 
wife who should husk the barley, and deposit the husk for the 
Avabhrtha.’’ She should make the Karambhapatras out of the 
barlcv-powdcr which she should herself make of unfried barley.’ 
Some schools, however, empower her to husk the barley on the 
previous day, fry them a bit on the Anvaharyapacana, pound them 
and make Karambhapatras out of the powder/^ As a rule, the 
Adhvaryu and the Pratiprasthatr make a ram and a ewe respectively 
with their sex marks made prominent.’'* But according to the Vaja- 


Scholiast on Sat. SS., op. cit. 

42 Sat. SS., vol. I, p. 354, 11 . 20 f. “N.i tn v.iiamiiaap;«inisanisk,.iroyarn dviti- 
yadisriitcr asravanad ata eva na pratipatni vibhajya ninayanam. ..sarvagrahanah 
ca pratipatnyavrttinirasartham...*’; similarly, Scholiast on Sankhayana 2, 10, 5, 
“Ekava^canah ca vivaksitani, ctc.^*' 

43 Cf. the Mantra “Grhcbhyas tva grhan jinva”, B. YV.; “Sani tva srjami 
piajaya dhanena” iti, RV. 

44 Ah. SS., Ill, 12, 9, Bib. Ind., p. 50 and 25a; Ap. SS., p. 143, 11 . 18-22. 

43 Scholiast on Ap. SS., VIII, 3, 40, vol. II, p. 28. 

46 According to several authorities the husband also participates in this; 
e.g. Sat. SS., p. 463, 1 . 1^-21. 

47 Ap. SS., VIII, 6, 3, vol. II, p. 29; Scholiast, 11 . 10 f. 

48 Battdh. SS.. p. 136, II. I -16; Sat. SS., p. 462, 11 . 28-31. 
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saiieya Ritiiar*^ the wife should, after having made the Karambha- 
patras, make the ram and the ewe, too, of the barley similarly fried 
and powdered. These rites should be observed by the chief wife 
alone as these are by no means Strisaniskaras; moreover, in making 
the ram and the ewe, she is really a substitute of the priests, which 
other wives cannot be supposed to be. These arc Pararthaka rites 
and as such, only the chief wife should observe them. 

After the rite of the declaration of paramours’, the wife invokes 
the Maruts’" when she is led by the Pratiprastbatr. She is offered 
the Karambhapatras”^ in a winnowing basket which she places on 
her head. Both the sacnficer and the wife'" now pass between the 
altars and seat themselves in front of the Daksina fire with their 
faces towards the west. The wife ^ives these dishes to the sacnficcr 

r? 

which he in his turn places on his head. ’’ 1 he husband utters the 
Anuvakya.^^ Then both the husband and the wife olfer oblations 
to the Maruts®** to expiate their sins which they have incurred cither 
in village or the wild, in company or corporeal sense, etc-, the dedi- 
catory formula"’® being pronounced by both. According to 
Katyayana"’^ the mistress alone is entitled to observe this rite. The 
husband and the (chief) wife now offer thanks to priests and praise 


49 As quoted in Ap. SS., VIII, 6,-4, vol. II, pp. 29 30: cf. liaiulh. $S., vol. I, 

p. 133, J. 12, also quoted by the Scholiast on Ap., np. nt. 

50 T^t. Samh., I, 8, 3, 6; Vaj. Samh., Ill, 44, etc.; Man. SS., i, 7. 4. 12, p. 55. 

51 According to Baudhayana these dishes should have luvn given round ihc 

fire; BauAh. SS., p. 136, 11 . 19, “Abhiparyagniknani.” 

52 The -wife goes out by the south door, Bandh. $S . p. 137, 11 . 1-2. 

53 Bandh. $S., op. at., 11 . 6-7. 

54 Tait. Samh.^ i, 6, 53, cf. i, 8, 3 fc); V47. Samh., Ill, 46; Batulh. SS., p. 136 

1 . 8 . ‘ 

55 “Praghasasya Marut devata**, Sar. $S., vol. II, p. 465, 11 . 24-25. 

56 Vaj. Samh., Ill, 47; Kap. Samh., i, 7, p. 35, II. 21-22; etc., Sat. SS., vol. II, 

p. 465, 11 . 21 f. The Adhvaryu might perform this for them while they kept on 
touching him, 11 . 26-27 . vof k p- ^37' M 7 m. SS., i, 7, 

4, 15, p. 55; Ap. SS., VIII, 6, 24. 

57 Y. 5. II. 
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their bounteous nature in having kindly undertaken and performed 
the sacrifice with a delightful voice.*** 

In the Avabhrtha it is the chief wife who should wash the back 
of the sacrificer and he should, in his turn, was^h her back, too/* 
They offer their drenched garments to whomsoever they like."” 
The chief wife joins the priests and the sacrificer in the Sun-worship, 
and in adding fresh fuel to the Ahavaniya fire.** 

In the Sakamedha the chief wife cooks the sacrificial food on 
the Southern Fire and participate later on with all others in eating 
it.*^ In the Traimbaka oblation after the sacrificer and priests, etc., 
and the maidens- have' walked round the fires, she lays fuel on and 
worships the Garhapatya.** 

In the animal sacrifice the chief wife anoints the surface of the 
sacrificial post while the sacrificer anouits only the top of it. She 
rubs all over the post in order to impart to it lustre without omitting 
to rub any part of it."‘ 

The prime duty of the wife in thi.^ sacrifice is to wipe the 
organs of the animal so that its Soul (literally, the lives here) may 
rest in peace,*’ and this is done by the chief wife.** Before she 
proceeds, she, with a water-jar in her hands, worships the Sun.*^ 

58 Sat. Bra., II, 5, 2, 29; Man. $S., i, 7, 4, 16; Ap. SS., VIII, 6, 25; Sat. SS., 
p. 465, 1. 28. 

59 Ap. SS., VIII. 8. 16. 60 Ap. SS., VIII. 8. 17. 

61 Stlioli.Tst on Ap. SS., V'lII, 8. 18, “Sarvani ctat samanam paiyuh. ” 

62 Ap. SS., VIII, 10, 10, vol. II, p. 53; Sat. SS., vol. II, p. 473 , 11 - 5-6 Scholiast 
“Patnistrikumara iti Vaikhiinasah”. 

63 Sat. SS., vol. II, p. 469. 1 . 28. 

64 Baiidh. SS.. vol. I, p. 114, II. 6-7. 

65 Pranapyayana : “Apyayayati tatsthanam abhilaksya apah praksipati; 

praksiptOfIak.isih.inabhimarsanam apyayanani”, Scholiast on Satyasadha, vol. II, 
p. 424, II. 21 f. 

66 Scholiast on Satyasadha, op. cit., Pararthany ekena kriyerann iti mnkhya 
eva abhisecanam apyayanam kamti; similarly. Scholiast on Apastamba (i. 8. 17), 
vol. I, p. ^136, 11 . 18-19. 

67 Bandh. S., vol. I, p. 118, II. 7-8; Man. SS., i, 8, 4, i; Sat. SS., vol. II, p. 424, 
II, 6 f. *‘Prirnapatradh.iranam eka.sya eva apyayanasthatvat.” 
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During her advance towards the catvala the Pratiprasthatr prays for 
offspring and increase of wealth. Then she propitiates and takes 
waters from the catvala. She also recites mantras for propitiating 
the sacrifice and then wipes each organ of the animal with appro- 
priate mantras *^* According to some, she pours the water on the 
organs and the Adhvaryu wipes them or He pours water and 
she wipes them. After cleansing the victim, she purifies herself at 
the pit along with the utterance of a mantra. 

After the Patnisamyaja she offers to the killer the front leg 
and to the Adhvaryu some front piece. During the ida-bhaksana 
the sacrificer first gives the ida to her and she hands it over to the 
Adhvaryu or some other pnest.’* The sacrifice ending, while all 
others worship the Ahavaniya, she adds fresh fuel to and worships 
the Garhapatya.'^ 

In the Agnistoma after the offering called Hiranyavatl the sac- 
nficcr steps into the seven foot-prints of the cow. The wife together 
with the other wives, the sacrificer and the priests sit round the 
seventh foot-print wherein a piece of gold is laid. After due offer- 
ings the Adhvaryu takes one-third portion of the dust from there 
^nd hands it over to the sacrificer with the blessings for the latter’s 
wealth. Tlie sacrificer gives it to the chief wife' ‘ so that she may 

68 Tail. Samh., 1, 3, 9; Kat. Samh., HI. 6; Kap. Samh., II. 13, (pp. 21-22); 
Mait. Samh.. i, 2, 16; Vaj. Samh., VI. 14-16; Ap. $S., VII, 18, 17, vol. I, p. 436, 
11 . 21 f.; Sat. $S., vol. II, p. 424; Man. $S., i, 8, 4, p. 68; Uamih. $S., vol. I, p. 118, 
H. 12 f. It remains doubtful who, the sacrificer and the Adhvaryu or the sacrificer 
and the wife, should use, Vaj. Samh., VI, 15-16. For the re.isons why the wife 
should wipe the organs, .see Sat. Bra., Ill, 6, 2, 5. 

69 Vaj. Sarnh., VI, 17; AV., VII, 89, 3; Kat. SS., Chow, cd., p. 398, Siitra 146; 
Sat. SS., vol 11 , p. 424, 11. 16 f. 

70 Sat. SS., op. at. p. 443, 11 . XI. 

71 Ap. SS., VII, 27, 12, vol. I, p. 463. 

72 Sat. SS., op. cit., p. 444, 11 . 11-12; cf. Ap. SS., Vll, 27, 16, vol. 1 , p. 464, 
according to which she is to have a wash, worship the Sun and the Ahavaniya. 

73 Scholiast on Ap. SS., X, 23, 4 “Patnyanckatvc apt mahisyah prayacchati 
nidhanarthatvat;’* .similarly, Scholiast on Sat. SS., vol. III,"p. 629, 11 . 11-12 “Nklha 
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have wealth; while it is being given to her she prays that she may 
not be deprived of wealth. She preserves the dust in her own resi- 
dence or in one of the three sheds, viz. Pragvamsa-sala, Patni- 
sala and Vahya-sala.' ^ 

It seems only the first wife should hold on to the cart from 
behind; ' ' because this is no Patni-sarnskara. By this rite the chief 
wife, as the mistress of the household gear and as the approver of 
her husband’s gift'^ honours the king Soma as a very worthy guest 
when he isi brought forward on a car. While she does so, the 
Adhvaryu offers the water libations to the guest Soma. Or she 
may herself with her own hands make the offering or while the 
priest offers, she may present to the guest the Vaisnava Navakapala 
with her own hands.” 

It is the chief wife who anoints the axles of the Soma-carts;'’’ 
the object is to have children with heroic deeds. While the 
Adhvaryu walks out of the hall by the front door with clarified 
butter taken a second time in four ladlings, the sacrificer’s wife is 


narthatvail asamskarakarmatvac ca;” Batuih. $S., p. 170, 1. 5. According to the 
Scholiast on Kat. $S., siitras 176-177, p. ^<^9, Chow, cd., the adhvaryu gives her 
tile dust and the Ncstr makes her recite the Mantra; Sat. Bra., Ill, 3, i, 12; Tail. 
Sarnh., VI, i, 8, 5; etc. etc. 

Sat. SS.,. vol. Ill, p, 630, 11 . 10 f., specially, the Scholiast; Ap. SS., X, 23, 10. 

75 P- ^5^1 8-1 1 ; Baudh. SS., VI, 16, vol. I, 

p. 174, 11 . 14-15- "Apidi praniya atithyam nirvapaty anvarabdhayani patnyam,” 
Kdt. SS., Chow, ed., siitra 2, vol. I, p. 463. 

76 Cf. Tait. Sarnh., VI, 2, i. 

77 Ap. SS., X, 30, 5*6, vol. II, p. 288, 11 . 9 f.; Scholiast “Yadi patnya hastena 
nirvapas tadii hasto gnihotrahavanadharman labhate.” Sat. SS., vol. Ill, p. 652, 
II. 23; 653, 11 . II. 

78 Scholiast on Sat. SS., vol. Ill, p, 695, II. 28 f. “Mukhya eva anakti; Scholiast 
on Ap. SS.. XI, 6, 4, vol. II, p. 309 “Patny.'inekatvc’pi mukhya upanakti. Aksasaras 
karatvat,’’ Baudh. SS.. VI, 24, vol. I, p. 184, 11 . 12 f.; Kdt. SS.. VIII, 82 f.; p. 480, 
11 . 5 ff., Chow. ed. 

79 Cf. the Mantra “No viro jayat^, etc.** 
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led by the South. The Adhvaryu lays down a piece of gold in the 
right wheel of the southern cart and makes offerings; he jx)urs the 
residue of clarified butter into her folded palms. According to 
Baudhayana/^ she mixes half of the dust of the third foot-print 
With It. Then she anoints the right axle of the southern cart with 
her right hand."” According to Apastamba,"^ she may anoint this 
axle twice. Now, in order that she may anoint the axle of the 
northern car, she is made to walk round by the back of the Garha- 
patya fire to the wheel-tracks on the north side. This time, the 
assistant of the Adhvaryu observes the same rites as the Adhvaryu 
in the previous case, and pours the residue of clarified butter after 
his offerings, into her folded palms. According to Baudhayana she 
mixes up the remaining dust with it. She anoints and prays for 
her desired ends."^ According to Katyayana"’ she should anoint 
both the axles simultaneously with both the hands. 

During the second pressing she approves of the gifts given by 
her husbands to the priests and others. In the third pressing, 
after all the rites up to the filling of the pots have been performed, 
the chief wife"^ churns the Soma in the shed for Agnidhra; 
then she enters into the Soma-cart by the western door and stays 
there."" She and the sacnficer then carry the purihed Soma in the 

So $at. Bra., Ill, 5, 3, 13 ft.; Kat. SS., Chow, hcl., vol. I, p. 840, 11 . 6f. “Dak.sinaya 
dvara, etc.” According to Baucih. 3S., vol. I, p. 164, 1 . 12: "Purvaya dvara.” 

81 Bandh. 3S., vol. I, p. 184, 1 . 16, “Adia cic.sani padapani-siinani, cic. ’ 
Cf. Sat. $S., vol. Ill, p. 695, 1 . 8 “Dvidhavibhaktasya ckamicna.*’ 

82 Scholiast on Sat. SS., op. cit., I. 21. 

83 SS., XI, 6, 5, vol. II, p. 309; see also Sutra 8 “Sakrd va; ' cl. Scholiast. 

84 Vaj. Satn., V, 17 ‘‘Parag dcvasrutaii, etc.” 

85 SS., vol. I, p. 480, 11 . 6-11 “ Panibhyam yugap.ii *’ 

86 Kat. SS., X, 2, 38, Weber’s Ed., p. 802; Chow. Ed., p. 570, Sutra 62; cf. 
Commentary in Weber. 

87 Scholiast on Sat. 3S., vol. IV, p. 919, 11 . 9-10 “Patnibahutvc nnikhya eva 

mathanam putabhrtyavanayananca karoti, na tu sarvah.” The Mantra used in 
this connection: “Asme devaso vapusc cikitsat iti.‘* * 

88 Kat. 3S., Chow. Ed., p. 574, II. 4-5; Weber’s Ed., X, 4, 3, p. 807; Sat. 3S., 
op. cit. 
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Putabhrt covered by the purifying Kusa (Pavitra)/' According to 
the scholiast on Katyayana,”" she, touched from behind by all other 
wives, looks at it and addresses Aditya for children, wealth and 
sinless living. 

As the personal attendant of her husband in religious affairs, 
It IS the chief wife who should wash the back of her husband during 
the final bath (Avabhitha).'” When she comes back to her own 
shed she worships the Garhapatya by laying on the Udumbara fuel 
which she cleanses beforehand in front of the cow-shed. 

Towards the end of the Udaniyesti she burns the Kusa-grasses 
used therein in the Pragvanisa.’’* 

According to certain Sakhas of the W.YV., she puts a log of 
wood on the Garhapatya fire without the utterance of any mantra''* 
in the Pravargya sacrifice. 

In the Agnicayana the first wife makes the Ukha, the fire-pan 
to which she prays for offspring; increase of wealth, cattle, horses 
and also for making the fellows of the sacrificer subject to him.*’* 
She also makes from clay the Asadha, the invincible brick, and 
marks it with three lines. 

In the Vajapeya, the garland of gold which forms the fee 
should be worn by the chief wife only, as this is a rite producing 
highest results. The fee would pave the way of the wife as 

89 Sat. SS., Of. cit, 

90 SS., X, 5, Wcbc'i’s Ed., p, 810, 11 . 3 f.; Chow. Eel., p. 577, Sutra 105. The 
Mantra: Vaj. Samh., VIII, 5. 

91 Sat. SS., vol. IV, p. 947, 11 . 14 f. For the uha, see Commentary. 

92 Sat. $S., vol. IV, p. 954, II. 22 lE 

93 Scholiast Dcvayajvan on Kat. $S., XXVI, 7, 40, Weber’s Ed., p. 1108; 
Chow. Ed., p.1042. 

94 Vaj. Samh., II, 58; Matt. Sam., 2, 7, 6; Kat. Sam., I, 6, 5; Ap. SS., X>/I, 
4, 5; vol. Ill, p. 5; Sat. $S., vol. 5, p. 14, 11 . 7 f., etc. 

95 Sat. SS., vol. V, p. 15, 11 . 22-23; Sat. Bra., IV, 5, 3, I, 4; p. 541 , H. 4 '^’ 
Weber* Ed. 
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well as of the sacrificer to Heaven.”’ After twelve Apti and Kjpti 
offerings have been offered on the Ahavaniya Hre for procuring for 
the sacrificer all that the twelve monthsi of the year and the six 
seasons can bestow, the Ncstr or the Pratiprasthatr makes the chief 
wife wear garments of Darbha grass or Candataka or Drhara”^ while 
the sacrihcer wears silken garment.”'* 

The Nestr then leads her to the post against which a ladder 
having seventeen stairs has been put. The sacrificer now gets ready to 
mount the post and enquires about her tvillingness to accompany 
him. She replies in the affirmative. Thrice the sacrificer asks and 
thrice she replies.*”” The sacrificer now wishes that he should mount 
for both of them to which she readily consents. She may herself 
mount the post if she likes.'”* In this case she should pray simi- 
larly as the sacrificer for the success of life by sacrifice and such other 
things. Most probably she should stretch her arms, too, to show 
that she has mounted the top just as the sacrihcer does and express 
herself the joy of approaching the gods and of being capable of be- 
coming immortal and the offspring of Prajapati. She should also look 
down to the ground and pray for offspring and increase of wealth. 

If she does not accompany her husband, she is looked at by him 


96 Kat. SS„ XIV, 5, 36, Webc•‘^ Ed., p. 868. 

97 Kat. SS.. XIV, 5, 3. Weber’s Ed., p. 866 

98 Sat. 6 S., vol, V, p. 144, I. 2; ‘‘Paridhattc ’ has l)ccn explained by the 
commentators as "Patulhapayaci.” For die Mantra she utters: Vaj. Sam., 10, 8; 
'fait. Sam., I, 7, 9, i, etc. 

99 Va/. Sam., (Kanva rcc.) 10, 4, 3; Tait. Sam., I, 7, 9, 1; Bra., 5, 4 » 
I, 10; Tait. Bra., I. 3, 7, 2; Kat. SS., XIV, 5, 6; Ap. $S., XVIII, 5. 9; Sdt. $S.. 
vol. V, p. 144, 11 . 9 f.; Bandh. SS.. XI, 11, vol. II, p. 80, 11 . f., etc.; cf. Hill., 
Rithit, p. 142, 11 . 31 f. 

100 Sat. SS., op. tit., I. II “Evam tri.” loi Op. cit., 1. 17 **lJbhau va.” 

102 For the Mantras, 5ce Tait. Sarnh., I, 7, 9, i; Vaj. Savn., IX, 2! (cf. XXII, 
32); Kat. Sarn., XIV, 1; Mait. Sarn., I, ii, 3; Sat. Bra., V, 2, i, 4; Ap. SS.^ XVIlI. 
5 * *3 

103 Tait. Sam., 1 , 7, 9 f. 
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from above after he has reached the top.'"^ If she accompanies 
him, he helps her in descending from the post.^‘'‘ It is the chief 
wife who should observe the above rites as ic is she who 
is to propitiate the sacrifice;"’*^ it is she only who makes the 
sacrificcr complete by addition of one-half of his own self;^"' and 
as he is to achieve heavenly bliss together with her only-*"'* She 
and her husband are one Soul divided into two bodies, not only on 
this mortal land, but also in heaven — ^to participate in worldly 
affairs, in sacrificial matters, in earthly blessings as well as in divine 
joy. 

In the Pindapitryajna the eldest wife stands on the black deer- 
skin with her face towards tHe south-east and husks the paddy in 
a wooden mortar. She must not sit. She removes the husk by 
means of a winnowing basket, but does not separate the husked 
from those which arc still not done. She husks them only once/"" 

Now, to come to the chief queen- The Mahisi is the conse- 
crated consort; all other wives are meant for sexual pleasure only/’** 
In the Politico-religious ceremonies, viz. the Asvamedha, Rajasuya, 
Puriisamcdha and Rad-yajna, she, properly speaking, performs all 
the important rites while the “Bhogini” queens are allowed to parti- 
cipate therein to keep company with the chief queen as it were; 
the part that they play therein is insignificant. 

At the beginning of the Horse-sacrifice which occurs on the 
eighth or ninth of the month of Phalguna, the chief queen and the 
king prepare themselves for ritual observance in the regular way as 
they do in other sacrifices. They cook for themselves food for break- 

104 Sat.SS., vol. V, p. 145, 1 . 9 “Patnim id bliasyakrt.” 

105 Baudh. SS., vol. II, p. 8, 1 . 9. 109 Sat. $S.. p. 285, 11 5 f.; 

107 Op. cit., V, 2, I, 10. 108 Op. cit. 

109 Sat. $S., p. 285, 1 . 5f.; Ap. $S., I, 8, lo-ii, vol. I, pp. iS-iy, Sait. SS., IV, 
3, 7, vol. I, p. 35; Scholiast, op. cit., vol. H, p. 170, 1 . ii; dsv. SS., (ASS) II, 
6 , 7, p. 68, II. 13-15. 

110 Amarakosa, p. 124, 1 . 10 “Krtabhiseka mahisibhoginyo'nya nrpa-striyah. 
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ing fast mixed with clarified butter as well as milk and eat it (in the 
afternoon) and wash their mouths in a golden bowl.’^^ Then they 
keep silent and perform Agnihotra in due time. According 
to Baudhayana all the queens are allowed to wear silver ornaments^’* 
for the occasion; but the chief queen wears several ornaments in 
addition which signifies her power over man in general.*’ ' Accord- 
ing to Katyayana all the wives should wear golden ornaments.”^ 
But the distinctive position of the chief queen is seen in the fact 
that the one hundred maidens that accoriipany her must be either 
daughters^ or wives'*'' of kings; while the maidens of the Vavata 
are to be daughters or wives of subordinate Chiefs, or of the 
Ugras;’*^ those of Parivrkti, daughters or wives of Charioteers, and 
those of Paragali, daughters or wives of Revenue Collectors. In the 
evening they all enter the hall of sacrificial fires by the southern 
door.*’** After the Agnihotra the Vavata avails herself of the 
coveted fortune of getting the king on her lap with his head towards 
the north;”’* this simply signifies the justification of her name 
“Vavata: the favourite” and nothing important so far as the super^ 
mundane bliss is concerned. The queens together with the maidens 
most probably help the king in keeping awake throughout the 
night. In other sacrifices ns well as in this it is the chief queen who 
needs to keep awake along with the sacnficcr and not all. 

On the return of the horses on the second Soma-pressing day 
they arc all bathed. Now the first three queens arc to anoint the 

111 Daudh. $S., XV, 2, p. 206, 11 . 7 f.; note particularly "Ubhau” in line 9. Cf. 
Ap. SS., XX, I, 10 f., vol. Ill, p. 14 ^ 2 . 

1 12 Op. cit., XV, 3, p. 206,11 13-1^ *13 9- 

114 XX, I, 12, Weber, p. c/)i. 

1 15 Kat. SS.. XX, I, 13, Weber, p, 961. 

1 16 According to Baudh. SS., cf. p. 228, 11 . 14 f.; cf. Ap. SS.. XX, 15, vol. Ill, 
j). 159, I. 8. 

1 17 Sat. SS., vol. 5, p. 237, 1. 24 “Ugr.anjim riijadri.sabhritanani satam Vavatayiih.” 

118 Commentary on Kat. SS., Chow. Ed. p. 829. Sutra 17. , 

1 19 Op. cit., Sutra 18. 
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sacrificial horse and entwine pearls or coins into its mane and tail.'^" 
The order of anointing and entwining does not seem to be strictly 
observed. The chief queen anoints the fore-parts, the favourite 
queen the middle and a discarded wife the hind-part. Again, the 
chief queen takes recourse to the Gayatri metre, the most important 
of all metres; the second, the Tristubh; Parivrkti, the Jagati- 
The stuff that the chief queen uses for anointing is clarified butter 
mixed with the sap of the sacred Piitu-dru tree; that the Vavata 
uses is clarified butter mixed with the ordinary thing bdellium’ “ 
and that the Parivrkti uses is Ghee mixed with the sap of the Musta 
plant that grows anywhere and everywhere. The companions that 
they have arc the same as before. The varied rank of these maidens 
at once brings out the respective |X)sition of the queens. Again, 
during the entwining of pearls the chief queen adorns the parts in 
front of the place where the yoke rests* with golden pearls; the 
Vavata below that and the buttocks with silver ones; the Parivrkti 
below the buttocks with any and every pearl that may come from 
the sea.'"* 

After the wild animals are released, the horse is killed, most 
probably, by stifling in robes. Then the Unnetr or Pratiprasthatr'*** 
or Adlivaryu'"^’ lead them up from their ordinary place near the 
Garhapatya to the victim. They carry in their hands jars of 


120 Pal.lgali, a 5 iidra by birth, cannot observe these rites, cf. $at. Bra., XI 11 , 
2 6, 7. Anointing and entwining: KM. Sarnh., IV, 9; Mait. Samh., Ill, 12, 18. 
19: Vaj. Samh., XIII, 5-8; Tait. Bra., Ill, 9, 1-8; Sat. Bra., XIII, 2, 6, 1-6; ApSS., 
XX, 15, 6 L; Kat. SS., XX, s, 10 f.; Bandh. SS., XV, 24, vol. II. 

121 Cf. Baucihayana and Apastamba. 

122 Gaulgulava, known in Bengal as Guggul. 

123 According to B.YV. ritual, each of them uses looo pearls; Ap. SS., XX, 15, 
vol. Ill, p. 1/59, 1 . ii; Baudh. SS., vol. II, p. 228, H. 5 and 7: Sat. SS., vol. V, 
p. 237, II. 17 f. According to W.YV. only a hundred; Kat. SS., Weber, p. 971; 
according to the Scholiast, one hundred and one. 

124 Kat. SS . XX, 6. 12; Ap. SS.. XX. 17. 12, 

125 Baudh. $S., XV, 29. 
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water/^® According to Satyasadha only the chief queen should be 
led by the Pratiprasthatr; so, other wives are to follow her.‘^^ In 
order to make amends for the slaughtering of the victim and to 
invoke the divine helpers to help the chief queen in the most 
important rite that follows,'^* they walk round the victim nine 
times while fanning him with the flutter of their garments; for the 
first three times they tie in a knot the right locks of hair and let 
loose the left ones and walk from right to left, smiting their right 
thighs; then they follow the exactly reverse course in all matters.*"’ 
The chief queen, now, shows anxiety to approach the slain horse, 
who represents Prajapati, in order to have seed from him. Then 
the chief queen lies down by the side of the horse. She, along 
with the utterance of mantras, makes various attempts while the 
Adhvaryu cloaks them together with garments. While she does 
the obscene act, she feels reluctant and censures the horse. " Three 
times the chief queen censures, three times the others persuade her. 
All sorts of indecent acts and talks arc the concomitant, factors of 
fertility spells;*'* here, too, for the sake of fertility, indecent 
colloquy between the priests, queen and maidens, etc. begin. 
According to several schools only the maidens reply.* ’ According 
to Sat. the Brahman, the most important priest of all, 

126 Scholiast on Kat. $S., XX, 6, 14, Weber, p. 973, 11 . 1-2. 

127 $S., vol. V, p. 242, 11 . 6 f. 

128 Tail. Sanih.. VII, 4, i2, i; Tail. Bra., 3, 9, 6, i; Ap $S., XX, 17, 13; 
Kat. ^S., XX. 6, 14, Weber, p. 973. 1 . 1. 

129 Ap. SS., op. cit., Sutras 13-16. 

130 Kat. SS., XX, 6, 16-17, p. 973, 11 . 6-10; Ap. $S., XX, 18, 4, vol. Ill, p. 163, 
II. 77 f.; Vait. S, XXXVI, 30, p. 52. 

131 Cf. the Dialogue between the Brahmacarin and the Hetarai in the Mahavraia. 

132 Kat. SS., XX, 6, 20; Ap. $S.. XX, 18, 6; Asv. SS., X, 8, 13; Vait. S.. 
XXXVI, 32. 

133 XIII, 2, 9, 1-8. It will be seen in this connection that from the very 
beginning the chief queen is, from the ritualistic point of view, dedicated to the 
Brahman. Mo.st probably there i.s no other reason here than this that the chief 
queen holding the highest position can be dedicatetl 10 Brahman only who is the 
tnost important of all priests; Ap. SS., XX, 10, 2, vol. Ill, p. 153. 
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addresses the queen consort, while the Udgatr addresses the 
Viivata and the Chanihcrlain, the fourth wife. The different schools 
vary very much, but there is no doubt that all of these insertions 
and omissions are meant for the fertility of the chief queen. All 
other queens as well as their maidens join herein only as help-mates 
m the Fertility Rite which is the chief one in the Horse-sacrifice. 
At the end of the obscene colloquy the queen consort is raised up 
by her own maidens. Now, the first three queens mark out with 
metal needles the lines for the dissection of the victim. Here, too, 
the chief queen has all the preferences. She marks the lines in the 
l;ore-part, down to the breast, while the Vavata does up to the 
navel and the Parivrkti the rest. She, again, makes the knife- 
paths (Asipathas) with golden needles, while the second wife with 
silver ones and the Parivrkti with iron or lead ones.‘‘‘‘ The 
scholiast on Satyasadha*'**' says in this connection that the chief 
c|ueen, the Vfivata and the Parivrkti, holding as they do the 
supreme, intermediate and worst position respectively, should, 
accordingly, mark out the knife-path in varying parts of varied 
im^xirtance — the chief ejueen in the fore-part, i.e- the most im- 
[xirtant part, the Vavata in the middle part and the Parivrkti in the 
hind-part. She is the uttama patm and accordingly she has her 
own exclusive rights and in the remaining, too, she leads 
everywhere. 

In the Rajasuya the chief queen is the permanent Ratnin in 
as much as authorities differ as to the reckoning of the Vavata and 

134 XX, 6, 21, Weber, p. 973. 

135 Ap. SS., XX. 18, 7, vol. Ill, p. 163, II 2 f.; Baadh. $S., XV, 30, vol. II, 
p. 235, 11 . 9 f.; Kat. SS., XX, 7, i, Weber, p. 973, 11 . 18 f.; cf. KM. Sam., X. 5; 
Mait. Sam. Ill, 12, 21; Vaj. Sam., XXIII, 33-38; SS., vol. V, p. 244, II. ^5: 
"Rajnali patnyas trividha uttama madhyama'dhama ca id tas ca Maliisi Vavr.ta 
parivrkti ity etannamadheyah. Tiis ca tnrtasya asvasya asinti chedanaya tattatstlia- 
ncsii rckh.ih sucibhi kuryuh.'* 

1 36 Sat. SS. 
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Parivrkti as Ramins, Jewels of che king.“^ The Sat. Br. reckons 
neither the Vavata nor Parivrkti as Ratnin. The king offers a 
pap for Nirrti in the house of the Parivrkti, not because she is a 
Ratnin, but because he likes to get rid of Nirrti, calamity, while 
he is consecrated. As the Parivrkti has no son, she is seized with 
Nirrti; in order to propitiate Nirrti, the king prepares a pap of black 
rice broken by nails with which to offer. According to 
Katyayana,*^® she is to betake herself to a Brahmana’s house where 
the king has no power. The offering to Nirrti, the use of black rice 
broken by nails and taking shelter in a Brahmana’s house at once 
direct to the degraded position of the Parivrkti: and it is only 
natural that a good many authorities, led by Sat. Br., do not 
recognise her as a jewel. Several authorities of the Taittiriya school 
recognise the Vavata as a Ratnin and recommend the offering of a 
pap to Bhaga in her house/ but this recommendation in her favour 
loses importance as no other Vedic school gives her the position of 
a Ratnin. According to all the authorities a pap to Aditi or Aditya 
is to be offered in the house of the chief queen. SHe offers a cow 
as the sacrificial fee of this rite. 

It is the chief queen who is to sit touching the king in the offer- 
ing of scrapings of the consecrated waters which is offered at the 
house of a favourite son.’^‘ While mounting the chariot for a 
symbolic conquest of the quarters (digvijaya) the king touches 
the chief queen and the horses with the tip of the bow so that by 

137 The Rijasuya practically ends with the Sunasiriya offering; on the fourtli 
to the fifteenth day after the Sunasiriya, offerings called Ratninam Havimsi arc 
offered in the house of the Jewels of the King, his wives and high officers. For the 
order of Ratnins, cf. Sat. Bra., V, 3, i; Tail. Bra., I, 7, 3; Baudh. SS., XII, 5, 6; 
Ap. $S., XVIII, 10, 12—11, 23; Kat. SS., XV. 3, 1-46; Kat. Sarn., XV. 4, 5; Mait. 
Sam., II, 6, 5, 6; etc. 

138 For its eleven Ratnins, cf. op. cit., Sutras 1-12. 

139 XV, 3, 36, p. 974, Weber’s Ed. 

140 E.g. Ap. SS., XVIII, 10, 14, vol. Ill, p. 88, 1 . I. * 

141 Baudha. SS., XII, u; vol. II, p. 102 , 1 4; Tait. Sarn., I, 8, 14, 1. etc. 
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the quickening of the Maruts they might bring him victory and 
that he might be united with power. ““ This bow he hands over 
to the chief queen for safe preservation so that their (eldest?) son 
might be victorious by means of this (symbolic) bolt (vajra).’^^ 

While adoring the king, the Brahman hands over the sword 
to the king, which he again lets pass amongst the Ratnins from 
hand to hand. They touch the sword to assure the king of their 
faithfulness. The chief queen is the only wife who, in common 
consent of all the authorities, is entitled to touch the sword which 
IS the symbol of unity among the jewels of the king as well as of 
loyalty of them all to him.‘*‘ 

In the Human sacrifice, too, the chief queen lies down by 
the side of the victim'^*' as she docs in the Asvamedha. They are 
cloaked together under garments and the sacnficer exhorts her to do 
the obscene act. A similar colloquy as in the Asvamedha follows. 
When it is finished, the Hotr and others’*^ (most probably, the 
Udgatr, Adhvaryu and Brahman, ““) raise her up. According to the 
Vaitana only the Brahman is to do so. Now, the Hotr consecrates 
her with prayers in which he invokes the spirit of the parted sires 
(of the sacnficer); the Udgatr consecrates her with the formulas 
in which he prays that the manes may live in happiness and sojourn 
during the sacrifice to the sacrificial place and the Adhvaryu 

142 Ap. SS., XVlll, 17, 10, vol. Ill, p. 97; c£. Vaj. Sam., X, 21. 

143 Ap. SS., op. at., Sutra II; Sat. SS., XIII, 6, 10, vol. V, p. 179. 

144 Ap. SS., XVIII, 18, 9 and 14, vol. Ill, p. 99; Sat. SS., vol. V, p. 181, 11 . 27 f. 
— p. 182, I. 2. 

145 This sacrifice is prescribed in two texts only, vi/. the Sah SS., XVl. 10 I., 
and Vait. S., XXVll, 10 f. In the Piiriisainedha dealt with by the $at. Bra., (XIII 
6) only symbolical human victims arc offered. 

146 San. SS., XVI. 13. 7; Vait. S., XXXVIII, 3; cf Kan SS., So. 15. 

147 Scholiast on Sail. SS., XVI, 13, 13, vol. Ill, p. 375, I. 4. 

148 Compare the following Sutra and the Scholiast thereon. 

149 The Mantras: RV., X. 57, 3-5. 

150 The Mantras: RV., X. 58, 1-3 


I.ll.Q., MARCH, 1940 
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with the prayer that she may live long and secure/^* The Brahman 
makes her utter the Mantra in which she prays for the long life 
of herself as well as for her husband. 

In the Rad-yajha*** which has been mentioned in the 
Ranc. Bra. alone and is intended to restore a deposed king to his 
kingdom, the chief cjucen is one of the eight viras who surround 
and sprinkle the celebrant. 

Now, we set out the duties of the chief wife in establishing 
and keeping up of the sacred domestic fire. If the newly-married 
couple desire to establish and keep up fire from their marriage 
time,''’^ they carry the Marriage Fire to their new house — or if they 
like to live under the same roof as the father, to that house, and 
establish it there. They constantly keep it up by offering morning 
afid evening oblations. According to certain authorities,^'" it is only 
she, and not the husband, who should offer these oblations, be- 
cause she is the House and this Fire is Domestic. Either of them 
seems, however, to be equally entitled to offer it;’ '^’ it is only natural 
that in case of the absence or sickness of cither, the other will offer. 


151 Kiantras X, 60, 8-10. 

152 Mantras: RV^Yi.. 59. 5-7; cf. .Scholiast on 5 ah. XVI, 13, 15, vol. Ill, 
p. 375 and also, the foot-note. 

153 XIX, 7, 1-4. 

154 This fire could also he established at the time of the division nf the pro- 
perty of the family, return of a student from his stuclentsliip, and on the death of 
the head of the family. 

155 Kha. GS., I. 5. 17-18, p. 40; Gobh. GS., I, 3, 13. 

156 Par. GS., p. 113, Bom. Ed., “Tyagam tu sarvatha kuryat tatrapy anyataras 
tayoh, etc.’* 

3*n^ g^: I Karma-pvaJifiLa t)y Kamaacv.i 

F. 12b. 


srsnnsT: wr: WTfi: 

554m gmqfir: ii 


Op. at. F. 12 b. 
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The presence of bodi, or at least, cither of them is necessary/"’' 
If. she cannot be bodily present, the Adhvaryu acts as her substi- 
tute with her permission, which, of course, follows automatically in 
case of her pregnancy, madness/'** etc. 

If the fire goes out, she fasts;^^^ according to Vaikhanasa/^” 
performs a Krechra. She also fasts if the time of kindling up the 
fire elapses/*’^ 

If the existence of the fire is interrupted for twelve days, it is 
to be re-established. The Vivahajyahuti, the Lajahuti, the Grha- 
pravcsaniyajyahuti, have to be repeated herein; however, the wife 
herself and not her brother offers the Lajahuti now. According to 
Vaikhanasa, however, the rite of establishing fire is to be observed 
again if the husband and the w'lfe remain without fire three days, 
and in this case the wife is required to undergo the Prajiipatya or 
Padakrcchra penance while the Husband fasts one day/*^^ 

Either the chief wife or the husband offers the Bali,^®’ but 
Gobhila^‘'* makes a special rule that the wife should offer in the 
evening and the husband in the morning. Naturally the option 
ceases if the husband is absent.’*’" According to Bharadvaja, it is 
only she who should offer the Vaisvadeva, three times along with 
the utterance of the yajus text and once silently/*'** 

157 Samskararatnamala, vol. I, p. 613, II. 1 If. 

158 Par. GS., of. cH; Samskararatnamala, of. cit., 11 . g{. 

159 According to a good many authorities, only she should fast; according 
to some, the husband also may; Narayana in SarnskaramayUkha; Ah. GS., I, 
9. I, etc. Husband: ^f. GS. V., 17; Hir. GS., I, 22, 5. 

160 She docs so also if it comes into contact with some other fire, too. 

161 Ah. GS., I, 9, 3; cf. Narayana and Grhyakarika. 

162 Vaikh. GS., VI, 15, p. 99, II. 7-ia 

163 Vaikh. GS., Ill, 7, p. 41, 11 . 14-15; cf. VI, 17, p. loi, 11 . 3-4. 

164 Gohh. GS., I, 4, 17, p. 153; particularly Sutra 19, p. 154. 

165 San. GS., II, 14. 

166 Bhar. GS., Ill, 12, p. 78, 11 . 4!. “Stri VaisVadevatn nirvapet, etc.” The 
husband is to offer only if she appoints him to offer the Bali, “Yukto va svayaip 
nitvapet,** 
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’The cooking^®’ and other preliminary things such as Husking'®® 
are always done by her. Before beginning the cooking, she washes 
herself.’''’ Having finished the cooking, she purifies herself by sipp- 
ing water, etc., and in a sweet distinct voice reports to her husband 
that she has finished it.”® The husband thanks her that it is well- 
done, and prays that the food which is Virat may not fall short. 
Then she removes the cooking vessel to a secure place, and cleanses 
the upper part with water and the lower with cow-dung. She now 
takes four fuels in her hand, sprinkles and offers them along with 
the utterance of the prescribed formulas.'” She makes offerings in 
praise of everything that helps her cooking, all the quarters and 
innumerable gods. During the Nr-yajna, either the husband pours 
water and sHe washes, or she pours water and he washes; they wash 
with mutual help simply the portion of the leg under the knee.”' 
Daily she propitiates thus the Guests, the Gods, the Beings, 
/ Brahma, and the Manes. 

According to Paraskara, the husband and wife may either take 
their meals together or the husband may take them earlier, but in 
any case they must partake of the remnant of the food after all the 
above-mentioned offerings.”' 

In the rites concerning the House, the chief w fe enters first 
the newly-built house with a full jar on her head or lap;”* it seems 
that only the chief wife as the mistress of the house should carry 
the jar. That she should enter first is indicative of her authority 

167 Bhar. GS., op. cit., commentator on Cobh., “She is supreme in matters 
concerning food” and so on (cf. Manu IX, II). Samskararatnamala, p, 938, 

168 Bhar. GS., op. cit., i. 6 . 169 Bhar. GS., op. cit. 

170 Gobh. GS., I, 3, 15, pp. 116-117; Khad. GS., I, 5, 17. 

171 Bhar. GS., op. cit., i. ii.ff. 172 Battdh. GS., I, 2, 22-23, p. 5. 

173 Par. GS., II, 9, 14-15, p. 262 of Bom. Ed.; Karka, p. 263, 11 . 3 f.; Paddhati, 
p. 266, 1 . 2; Gadadhara, p. 267, 11 . 3!. According to Visvanatha, the wife and the 

, husband should take together if no guest happens to be present. For the procedure 
of offering the five Mahiiy.ajha.s, see Padharthakrama as given in Par. GS., jSp. 267 f. 

174 *2, 8 . 
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over the house; her decided authority over household affairs is also 
found in the statement that the wife is the house, occurring in 
various places.^'* Anyway, it is certain that while entering the new 
house she heads the host of wives after whom come the husband 
and all others. It is on her lap that the husband should lie down 
and it is she whom the husband looks at again and again along with 
the prayer that they may together, in the house, overcome all hostile 
powers.'^® On this ceremonial day all the disputations are shunned 
by her as well as by others.’” 

In a rite named Grhasanti her apartments are swept clean by 
the husband with the leaves of Apamarga or palasa or iidumbara or 
of some other tree or plant mentioned in the list.”* While sweep- 
ing, he prays to Rudra that none of them in the house might be 
harmed, that the mother, particularly, could not be harmed, and that 
no injury might be inflicted on the seed, progeny, cows or horses.’” 

After the animal has been killed in a domestic sacrifice, the 
chief wife bathes the apertures of the animal with water along with 
the utterance of the mantras.'*® With the water- jar in her hands 
she worships the Sun. The procedure is exactly the same as in the 
^rauta rites.'®' At the end of the sacrifice the wife adds a fuel tc 
the fire.'*” 

In the Sulagava sacrifice, too, after the animal has been killed, 
she washes the apertures in the above-mentioned manner.'*^ 

175 Na grham grham ity ahur grhini grham ucyatc, commentary on Cobh. GS., 
I, 3, 13, p. 95; Drah. GS., I, 5, 17; Sah. GS., II, 16, 

176 Hir. GS., I, 29, 2, p. 57, 11 . 6-7. 177 Op. cit. 

178 Baudh. GS., I, 18, 2, p. 220, 11 . 4-6. 

179 For the Mantras, RV., I, 114, 7-8. 

180 Adityadarsann on Kath. GS., I, 10, p. 223, 1 . 22; cf. Brahmabala on op. cit, 
51,13, p. 228, 1. 3 f. 

181 See Pasuyaga, supra. 

182 Brahmabala on Kath. GS., 51, 13, p. 230, 1 . 12. 

183 Adityadarsana on Kath. GS., 52, 6, p. 232, 11 . 19 f. cf. Baudha. CS., 11 , 7, 

10. p. 51. k .7 

PASSION 

LIBRARY ) cp 
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According to Bharadvaja^®^ and Hiranyakesin, she should offer 
rice to the consort of Siva after the Husband has offered to Siva. 
According to Paraskara,*®® she also offers tHe Patni-samyaja offerings 
to Indrani and Rudrani, Sarvani, Bhavani and Agni Grhapati. 

In one rite named BaudHya-vihara mentioned only in the Hir. 
and elaborated in the Sams.RM ,^^^ the chief wife observes 
all the rites beginning from spreading the black deer-skin down to 
husking as have been mentioned in connection with the Sthalipaka. 

The chief wife performs the Caitra sacrifice on the fullmoon 
day in the month of Caitra. She together with her husband 
begins the Sravana sacrifice on the fullmoon day under Sravistha.'’’" 
The sacrifice goes on daily until the Agrahayani sacrifice when the 
beds are placed on the ground with the advent of drier weather. 
The sacrifice is directed against any danger horn snakes.' ‘‘ Every 
day the sacrificer makes offerings to serpents which she puts away 
silently.'®* On the fullmoon day of BHadra, she observes the 
Prausthapada sacrifice.'®' On the fullmoon day of the Asvina she 
offers the Asvayuga sacrifice or the Prsataka ceremony,'®' in which 
her principal duty lies in preparing a mess of boiled ricc-grains. On 
the fullmoon day of the Agrahayana'®' she observes the Agrahayani 
sacrifice.'®* She cleanses the house thoroughly, which is followed 

184 II, 9, p. 40, I. 14. 185 II, 8, 7, p. 70, 1 . 19. 

186 III, 8, 10, p. 342, Bom. Ed. 187 II, 9, p. 71. 

188 Vol. II, p. 914 f. 189 San. GS.. IV, 19. 

190 Gohh.GS., Ill, 7, 3; Asv. GS., II, I, 15; Sam. GS., IV, 15; II, 14, 9; Af. GS., 

XVIII, 5 {.; Hir. GS„ II, 16; Man.GS., II, 16; mr. GS., II, i; etc. 

191 The modern Manasa-puja of Bengal seems to be a prototype of this rite 

192 According to ^ahkhayana, IV, 13, i9'20. 

193 Recorded by Paraskara alone, II, 15. 

194 Asv. GS., II, 2. i; Sin. GS., IV, 16; Par. GS., II, 16; Gobh. GS., Ill, 8, 
1-8; Khid. GS., Ill, 3, I. This rite seems to be the older form of the Asvinikumara 
Vrata in which the mothers wait so expectantly for the return of the sons away 
from home. 

195 Aivalayana prescribes the 14th day as an alternative. 

196 Gobh. GS., Ill, 9; Ah. GS., 11 , 3; Sin. GS., IV, 17; Pir. GS., HI, 2; 
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by a smoking. At this time the danger from snakes being over, 
the beds of all the members of the house are lowered down. At the 
end of the sacrifice, all the members of the household sit on straws 
and unwashed garments. According to Gobhila,’* ' she sits imme- 
diately next to the sacrificcr with her children on her lap or by her 
side; according to Apastajnba''''** she sits to his north. After this 
rite she descends together with her husband and children along with 
the utterance of the words, “Life, fame, strength, enjoyment of 
f(X)d, offspring.” Then she lies down, together with all others on 
her right side, with her head towards the east along with the prayer 
to the Earth for propitiating her.'"*’ She and all others rise up, pray- 
ing for the exuberance of life, for blessed life. For four months and 
even more she and all others sleep on the ground. 

In the ancestral rites the most important rite that the chief 
wife is to perform is the cooking of the Sraddhapaka,"''' food to be 
offered to the Manes with honour. As she is supreme in all matters 
concerning cooking and such other domestic affairs, it is she who is 
to do this.*^“ Gobhila, as quoted in the Sraddhaknyakaumud't'" ' 
says she should, at the end of the cooking, say “finished”, after 
which the actual ceremony begins. Vyasa,“‘'‘ as quoted in the 
Sraddhakasikdy says the wife should, after cooking, take a bath. It 
is she who is to serve food to the manes. Krkala’s manes incurred sins 
because Sukala was deprived of her right to offer the cakes; and 

Ap. GS., XIX, 3; Bhar. GS., II. 2; Man. GS., II, 7, 1^5; Hir. GS., II, 17. This is, 
as the name denotes, the festival of the beginning of the New Year. 

197 III, 9, 17; cf. Drah, GS., Ill, 3, 22. See the commentary on Gohh. for ihf 
arrangement of all others. 

198 XIX, 8. 199 Mantra, Vaj. Sam., XXXV, 21. 

200 Par. GS., Ill, 6, 6 f., p. 318, Bom. Ed.; cf. the various commentaries; 

Knrka, p. 320, 1 . 4 f.; Harihara, p. 320, I. 32 f.; etc. 

201 Sraddha-kriya-kaHmtidt, p. 96; Sradd ha-man jar i, p. 6, 11 . 23-24: accordin': 

to the Mahjarikara she is to cook if her husband is unable to do so; Par. GS., 

p. 464, 1. 7. 

202 Sriddha-krlya-kaumudi, op. cit., 203 Op. cit., i. 

204 Par. GS., p. 442, 1 . 4. 
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Dharma calls both him as well as the manes thieves.”"' The manes 
as well as the sacrificer, instead of acquiring religious merit, incur sin 
if the (eldest) wife does not serve during the Sraddha, the food by 
herself.”"** At the end of the ceremony she partakes with her hus- 
band of the remnants of food-*"' 

On the 2nd astaka day after the animal is killed, it is she who 
washes all the fourteen apertures of the cow’s body.*"** On the 
Anvastakya day she*"" places a stone in the Kusa grass and pounds 
on that stone a fragrant substance called Sthagara,*'" grinds some 
collyrium*" and anoints therewith three Darbha blades. These arc 
placed underneath the seats of three Brahmanas who arc invited to 
the sacrifice. 

In the Pitryajha she, accompanied by the sacrificer, pays 
reverence to the manes. She also prays to Agni Garhapatya for 
releasing her from any sin she may have committed to atmosphere, 
earth, sky, mother or father.*^* 

The true significance of the performance of rites lies in the 
eating of Ida. The eating of Ida leads to the end of the sacrifice, 
the sacrifice of life, the fulness of human life and ultimately to 
Prajapati, Lord of Sacrifices, the Self of Sacrifices. The successful com- 
pletion of domestic and social life of man, of the material and spiri- 

205 Padma-fHrana, bhumi-khamla, p. 222, 11 . if., particularly &luka!> 20 (f.: 
“Ami pitamahai caura yais ca bhuktam taya vina,” etc. 

206 Padmapurhia, op. at., “Bliarya pacati ced annam ;>vahaitcnamrtopamam 
tad annam eva bhunjanti piiaio hiNtamanasib. Tenaiva irptim iiyanti santustas cn 
bhavanti te,‘* etc. AL‘o Par. GS., p.470, 1 . 37; 71, 1 . i. 

207 Sraddha-tattva, H. Sastri’s cd., p. 251. 

208 Drah. GS., Ill, 4, 8; Kha. GS., p. 109, 1 . 7-9; Gohh. CS.. Ill, 10, 27, p. 177 
(and part). For the fourteen apertures, see Gobh. CS., p. 177, 1 . 7. 

209 Cf. Commentary, ‘Ca-sabdrit prakrta patni,' p. 207 of Cobh. CS., vol. II, 11 . 2-3. 

210 But sec Cobh. CS., IV, 2, 29. Comm., vol. 11 , p. 206 “Sthagaram candana- 
digandhadravyam.** 

211 According to the commentator this kind of collyrium h ,kliowli as 
Sauviranjana. 

2t2 Tait. Sarnh., 1 , 8, 5 (K). 
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tual life, of his earthly and divine life, in a word, of his whole life — 
lies in this. The Christians observe this rite under the name of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. In this sacrifice they offer bread and wine to 
Christ and by means of the utterance of holy mantras these are 
transubstantiated into flesh and blood of Christ. The Christians 
form a Holy Communion with Christ by means of eating these 
flesh and blood of Christ. This eating of the Ida in Vedic ritual 
is nothing but the observance of the Eucharistic sacrifice and forming 
a Holy Communion with Prajapati, Lord of Sacrifices. In the Agni- 
hotra the remnant of the milk offered is to be taken. In the New 
and Fullmoon sacrifices, etc., the remnant of the Purodasa offering 
IS to be eaten. In the animal sacrifice a portion of the meat offered 
is eaten. In the Soma sacrifice, the remnant of the Soma offered is 
to be drunk. In the Baliharana, the husband and wife take the 
remnant of the food remaining after the five daily sacrifices.*^** In all 
the Sraddha offerings, the remnant of the food offered is to be 
eaten *^® In this eating of the Havis-sesa, the Ida, only the chief 

213 Groten, Christian Eucharist, pp. 30 f. and 162 ff. 

214 Baudh. SS.. VII. 15. p. 225: VIII, 4, p. 240; Kit. SS.. Chow. Ea., p. 552 
“Patni ca anyat, etc.’* 

215 Par. CS., II, 9, 14, p. 262, Bom. Ed., of the various commentaries. 

216 ^raddha-tattva of Raghunandana, Hrsikesa Gastrin’s cd., Calcutta, 1909-10. 


A it. Bra. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

A itareya-brah maria. 

Af.GS. 


Apastam ba-grhya^iitra. 

ApjSS. 

= 

ApastambaArauta-sutra. 

Asv.GS. 

= 

Asvalayana-grhya'sii tra. 

AESS. 

= 

AsvaldyanaArau ta-sit tra. 

AV. 

s= 

Atharva-veda. 

Baudh.GS. 

= 

Baudhayana.grhya-siitra. 

Baudh.$S. 

= 

BaudhByana-sranta-siitra. 

Bhdr.GS. 


Bharadvaja-grhya-sU tra. 

Bih.lnd. 

=3 

Bibliotheca Indie a. 

Drah.GS. 

= 

Drahyayana-grhya-sutra 

Gobh.es. 

= 

Gobhila-gthya-sutra. 


[same as Kha.GS.\. 


march, 1940 


*3 
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wife IS to participate, as 

this rite devolves on the wife and the sacri- 

ficer all that the Sacrifice 

; may, and consequently, is a nte designed 

to help in the 

other worlc 

1 as well- In this rite all the priests and the 

sacnficer also participate and together with them, she forms a Holy 

Communion 

between 

Prajapati, the Supreme Soul, and the 

cstablishcrs of the sacrificer. 



J. B. ClIAUDIll'Rl 

Hir.GS. 

— 

JItratiyaJcdi-grhya'iiitru. 


= 

Hiranyakesi-srauta-siitra [same as Satyasadha4ratUa~ 



siitra.] 

jaim.es. 

- 

Jaiminiya grhya-sfitra. 

J aim. Bra. 

= 

] ai minty a-hrdb mana . 

Kaf.Saml). 


Kapisthala-sarnhitd. 

KatJj.GS. 


Kathaka-grI?ya-iHtra. 

KM.SatnIj. 


KdtJjaka-sarnfjitd. 

Kat.$S. 

nr 

K at yd yann ’srati ta -sfi t ra . 

Kha.GS. 

= 

Khadira^grJjya-sHtra [same as Drah. CS,]. 

LatJS. 

= 

Latydyana-sratita-sfitra. 

Mait.SarnJj. 

= 

Al aitrdyani'Sa rnJyita 

Man.GS. 

= 

Aldnava-grhya-siitra. 

Man.$S. 

= 

Mdnava-srauta-su tra. 

Pdr.GS. 

= 

Paraskara-grbya^iitra. 

RV. 

= 

Rg'Veda. 

Sarns.RM. 

= 

Sarnskdrarratna-mald. 

Man.GS. 


Sahkhayana-grbya-sHtra. 

Sdh.SS. 

=s 

SanJihayana-sraHta-sutra. 

$at.Brd. 

= 

S^ta-patha-hrdhmana. 

Sat.SS. 


Satyasadha-sratita-sHtra, 

Smr.Sam. 

= 

Smrt'tndrn samuccayah. 

Tait.Sarnh. 


T aittinya-sarnhUd. 

Vna.Samlj. 

= 

tJ na-virnsati-sarnhitd. 

Vaik.GS. 

s 

V aik hanasa^grbya^utra. 

VaitS, 

ss 

V aitdna-sHtra. 

Vdj.Samh, 

■i 

Vdjasaneyi-sarnhitd. 

Vdr.ci 

a 

Varaha’grhyasiitra, 

Ydjn.Sm. 

s 

y djnavalkya'smrti. 



Benares Plate of Govindacandra, King of Kanauj: 
[Vikrama-] Samvat 1171 


The platCj whicli hears the sub-joined inscription, was found, 
along with four others, by a contractor in April 1899 in course of 
some excavation for water-works near the Bhadaini temple of 
Benares at a depth of about five feet from the surface.’ The plates 
are now preserved in the Provincial Museum at Lucknow. Dr. F. 
Kiclhorn published a paper on these plates for the first time in 
E'pigrafhia lndtca.“ Of the record we propose to discuss here, he 
gave us only a partial transcript. I now re-edit the inscription 
with the help of rlic excellent ink-imprcssions both of the plate as 
well as of the seal kindly placed at my dis|X)sal by Mr. V. 
S. Agrawaki, Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow, to whom I 
tender my most grateful thanks. 

This* is a single sheet of copper, engraved on one side only 
and measures i' 3 / 4 ^' by C At the top centre of the plate 

there is a ring-bote, about in diameter, through which passed a 
copper ring. The ends of the ring are soldered on to a circular seal, 
measuring 2^" in diameter. It bears on it in high relief and on a 
counterstink surface, the conventionalised figure of Garuda, the 
mount of Visnu, with its hands folded in devotion on its breasts 
To judge from the poise of its feet and its widespread wings, it 
seems to be in the act of flying. Below it and across the centre 
of the seal runs the legen $rfmad — Govindacamdradeva[h]^\ and 
below it, in the lower semicircle, is engraved a conch-shell- 

The characters arc the usual Nagari of the 12th century A.D, 
and do not call for any special remarks. The numerals i, 5 and 7 
are contained in the date in lines The sign for indication of 

I El., vol. VIII, p. 149, f n. 2. 2 Ibid., pp. 152 ff, 

3 No. E. of Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
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the continuation of a word or phrase consists of a single vertical 
stroke and another short slanting one projecting from its bottom 
right. 

Among some of the orthographical features, we may notice 
that (i) both the letters b and v are indicated by the sign for the 
latter, (2) consonants are occasionally doubled after a superscript r, 
but never before a subscript one, (3) both the palatal and dental 
sibilants have been used promiscuously and (5) combination of con- 
sonants and class-nasals have sometimes been wrongly effected, e.g, 
-vahsa ( 1 . 2), -kunbhi (1. 8), Garngayarn ( 1 . 18) etc. 

The language is Sanskrit. There are altogether ten verses com- 
posed in various metres. Barring them, the rest of the record is 
in prose. 

The inscription runs into twenty-one lines. It is on the whole 
in a fair state of preservation. 

The inscription is one of Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, 
Paramesvara, Paramamahesvara Govindacandra. It records the gift 
of an abode or dwelling-place to a Brahmana called Dayisarman, son 
of thakkura Mahakara and grandson of thakkura Kaku, who be- 
longed to the Bharadvaja gotra and to the triple pravaras of Bharad- 
vaja-Ahgirasa-Barhaspatya. The location of the place granted (which 
was presumably at Benares) is given as follows : to the East of the 
Aghoresvara and Parncornkara and to the West of the Indramadhava 
and Laudesvara temples, all apparently devoted to Sivaite form of 
worship. Before its final sanction, the grant was announced before 
a number of high officials of State- The grant itself was drafted by 
karanika Jalhana. 

The datCy which is given both in figures as well as in words, 
has been read by Dr. F. Kielhorn'* as Monday (Soma), the full-moon 
tithi of Magha of the Year 1171. On this reading the date seems 


4 El., vol. VIII, p. 152. 
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to be irregular. Dr. Kielhom’s reading of the day of the grant as 
Sorr^a does not however, seem to be beyond doubt. The first letter 
of the word appears to be a dh with an indistinct medial sign; while 
the second one is clearly a s. After that there still seems to be space 
for another letter which I take as n I am, therefore, inclined to 
read the whole word as Dhtsane i.e. on Thursday, instead of as 
Soma. Dhisana, as is well-known, is a synonym of Brhaspati. In 
that case the date of the record would, as observed by Dr. Kielhorn,^ 
correspond regularly, for Vikrama Samvat 1171 current, to Thurs- 
day the 22nd January 1114 A.D- on which day there was a full- 
moon tithi. 

The present inscription docs not acquaint us with any his- 
torical facts that are not known to us already. The record presu- 
mably belongs to the first few years of Govindacandra’s reign; and 
as such it does not refer to the ambitious titles of asvapati-gajafati- 
narafaturajatrayadhifati found in his later inscriptions. As I have 
already discussed the historical portion of the inscription in my paper 
on the Kamauli Plate of Govindacandra (V.S. 1184),® I refrain from 
doing it here afresh. 


TEXT 

[Metres: Vv. 1, 3, 10, Anustubh; v. 2, Indravajra; vv- 4, 7, 
SdrdUlavikftdiia; vv. 5, 6, 8, Vasantatilakd; v. q, Drutai/ilambila.^ 

1. *Om Orn Svasti|j Akunth-otkantha-Vaikuntha-kanthapitha- 

luthat-karahj samrarnbhah surat-arambhe sa Sriyah sreyase = 
stu vah|| [i*] Asid = Asita- 

2. dyuti-vansa(msa)-jata-ksmapala-malasu divam gatasu] saksad = 

Vivasvan = iva bhuri-dhamna namna Yasovigraha itp(ty) = 
udarahjl [2’*’“] Tat = suto = bhun = Mahicadra(ndra)s = ca 


5 Ibid., p. 153. 

7 From ink-impressions. 


6 To be shortly published in£/. 
8 Denoted by a symbol. 
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3. dra(ndra)dhama-nibham nijam(jam)| yen = aparam= aku- 

pira-pare vyaparitam yasah|| [3*] Tasy = abhut = tanayo 
nay-aika-rasi(si)kah kranta-dvisan = madanda)lo viddha 
(ddhva)st-oddhata-vii-a- 

4. yodha-timira-sri-cadra(ndra)devo nrpah | yen-odaratara-pratapa- 

sa(sa)mit = ase(se)sa-praja(j = o)padravam srimad = Gadhipur- 
adhirajyam = asama[m*] da(do)r = vikramen = a- 

5. rjitam(tam)|| [4"**'] Tirthani Kasi-Kusik-Ottara-Kosal = Edra- 

(ndra)sthaniyakani paripalayat = adhigamya [\*] hem = 
atma-tulpa(lya)m = anisa(sa)m dadata dvijebhyo 

6. yen = ankita vasumati satasa(sa)s = tiilabhih|| [5*] Tasy=: 

atmajo Madanapala iti ksitidra(ndra)-cudamanir ™ vijayatc 
nija-gotra-camdrah | 

7 . yasy = abhiseka-kalas = a(o)llasitaih payobhih praksalitam 

kali-rajah-patalam dharitryah || [6*] yaspa(sy) = asid = 

vijaya-prayana-samaye tung = aca. 

8. 1 = occais = calan = madyat = kiinbhi(mbhi) - pada - l<ram = 

asama-bhara-bhrasyasyan = mahl-mandale | cuda-ratna-vibhin- 
nataluka“-galita'Styan = asrg = udbhasitah 
taluka’-galita-styan— ^rg = udbhasitah 

9. Se( 5 c)sah pesa-vasa(sa)d = iva*” ksanam = asau krodc nilin 

= ananah II [7*] Tasmad = ajayata nij = ayata'Va(ba)hu- 

valli-va(ba)ndh = avaruddh ' -nava-ra jya gajo 

10. naredrah(ndrah)j samdr = amrta-drava-mucam prabhavo 
gavam ya(yo) Govimdacamdra iti camdra iv = amvu(mbu)' 
rasc(se)h|| [8’**'] Na katham = apy = alabhanta rana- 
ksamams = tisrsu 

9 In most of the inscriptions of Gahadavala kings, wc have tafu instead of 
taluka. The latter form of the word, however, though identical in meaning, seems 
to hamper the metre. 

10 Dr. Kielhorn thinks I A., vol. XVII, p. ii|o, n. ^5 that this phrase should 
more properly be read as Se^h saisa'Vasad=iva. * 

n This is superfluoqs. 
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1 1 . diksu gajan = atha vaji(jri)nah \ kakubhi-va(ba)bhramur — 

Abhramuvallabha-pratibhata iva yasya ghata-ga jah 1 1 [ 9* | 
So = yam samasta-raja-cakra-sanisa(se)vita- 

12. caranahj^"^ sa ca paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja-paraines- 

vara-paramamahesvara-nija-bhuj = oparjjita'Sri-Kanyakuvj(b|) 
= adhipatya- 5 ri-Cam- 

13. dradeva -pad = anudhyata -paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja- 

paramesvara -paramamahesvara -sriman = Madanapaladeva- 
pad = anudhpa(dhya)ta-para- 

14. mabhactaraka -maharajadhiraja -paramesvara-paramamahesvara- 

srimad = Govindacamdradevo vi jay i | P ^ sriniad = V aranasy am 
iiivasi- 

15. no nikhila-janapadan = upagatan = apl ca raja-ra jni-ytivarajia- 

nianitri-purohita-pratihara-senapati-bhindagarik = aksapata- 
lika-bhisa- 

16. g== naimictik = antahpunka -duta -kari -turaga -pattan akara- 

sthana-gokul-adliikari-purusan = ajnapayati vo(bo)dhayaty = 
adisati ca yatha| 

1 7 . viditam = astii bhavatam = eka -saptaty = adhik = aikadasa- 

samvatsare Maghc masi sukla-pakse paurnnamasyam = ake 
(nke) = pi Samvat 1171 Magha-su-** 

18. di 13 Dhisane^' sri Varajiasyam Gamgayam snatv = 

asmabhir = gokarn/ia -kusa-lata -piita -kara-tal-odaka-purvva- 
[m*] sri-VMnasyam = ev = Aghoresva- 

19. ra-Pamcomkarayoh purvve tatli = Emdramadhava-Laudcs- 

varayoh pascime a(a)vasam = idam Bharadvaja-sagotraya 
Bharadvaj = Anikhi(gi)rasa-Va(Ba)- 


12 This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 13 Ibtd. 

14 Here is a sign to indicate continuation of the word in the next line. 

15 Dr. Kiclhom reads Some, 
t 6 The danda is superfluous. 
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20. rhaspatya '■trih(tri)-pravaraya ‘^tha) sri -Kaku -pautrayap” 

tha‘*|‘^ sri -Mahakara -putraya mahattaka -sri -Dayisa(sa) 
rmane pradattam matva sa(sa)rvvair = a-“ 

21. pi parlpalayitavyam = iti|p* || Karanik = odgato vidhvams 

=: Ci tragiipt = opamo gunaihj yasasa “‘J^lt^3na[li*] sriman 
= alikhat= tamvra(nifa)kam mudaj| [lo*] 

R. K. Ghoshal 


17 This evidently is a contraction of the word ihakkura, 

18 Danda superfluous. 19 l.e., thakkura. 20 Danda superfluous. 

21 Here follows a sign to indicate continuation of the word in the next line. 

22 In between the two marks of punctuation, there is an auspicious ornamentary 
symbol. 

23 This Jalhana was also responsible for drafting the Kamauli Plate of V.S. 
1172 (El.t vol. IV, p. 104), where he describes himself as vastavya^kHl-odbhuU- 
kiyoftha-thakkura. 



Teliagarhi 

Teliagarhi,’*^ known as the key of Bengal, Uhich stands hoary 
with age, on the Rajmahal hills near Sahibganj, has unfortunately 
failed to receive the prominence or attention it deserves- That it 
proved a veritable ‘key’ to Bengal’s political problems throughout 
the ages has escaped the notice of the present day historians. The 
Jahangir Namah describes the fort of Teliagarhi as a burial ground, 
burial indeed of many a political ambitions. But physically too it 
bears many burials though the fort is too big to be described in the 
fashion of Jahangir Namah. A casual observer can only catch 
a glimpse of its central structure and satisfy himself with the idea 
that it is only as big as it can arrest the attention of his eyes but to a 
regular visitor of the site it reveals its real dimension now lying hid- 
den under nature’s vegetable vagary. In length it is two-third of a 
mile. The northern limit is a natural precipice just below which the 
swift-going Ganges flow. The area is bounded with a strong built 
rampart on all other sides barring a small portion on the south where 
the fort is embedded with mountains difficult to ascend. As we 
approach the area from the west we may yet see the rampart which 
has been described by Aih-i-Akbari as a “raised stone wall extend- 
ing from the Canges to the mountains and this wall is considered to 
be the boundary between Bengal and Bihar.” The translator of the 
Seir-ul-Mfitaqherin writes that “Teliagarry is a fort that shuts up 
the passage into Bengal. It consists in a wall strengthened in 
towers, that extend from the foot of the hills to the rocky bank of 
the Ganges” but wrongly -adds that “it has neither ditch nor ratn- 

• Read at the Third Indian Histofy Congress, Calcutta. It is the history of die 
pass of Teliagarhi. By “Teliagarhi” people now mean the Fort and hence the title 
of tliis paper should be Teliagarhi, the Fort that decided the fate of Bengal 

I Ain-i'Akbari, II, 28. 


MARCH, 1940 
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part." As a matter of fact ramparts there are and we have just dis- 
cussed about it. A deep natural ditch in the vicinity of its western 
wall is visible even to-day and perhaps Major Coote referred to this 
when he wrote; “a rivulet or water-course very hollow and impas- 
sable ran near the phataks or gates." For the purpose of defence, 
this frontier fort with the natural fortifications of the Ganges in the 
north and the hills in the south stood in no need of any more ditch. 

The Ain-i-Akbari, Khulasat^ul-Twarikh,^ and Wakiat-'t- 
lahangiri^ have all measured the area of Bengal from Gadhi the 
western front to Chatgawn (Chittagong) on the east and this in it- 
self proves that this ‘Gate of Bengal’ always carried an importance 
of Its own. A close study of the descriptions of Gadhi in the Akbar- 
nama^ Tabak^t-i-Akbari^ Twarikh-i-Sher Shahi, Iqbalnamah-i- 
Jahangiri, Al-Badaoni, Riaz-ul-Salatin etc., will show that the 
authors one and all stress upon the strategic significance of its natural 
situation. The greatness of Gadhi lay on the'fact that it was ‘‘the 
only passage to the countries of Gaur and Bengal, there being except 
by that gate no other way of entry or exit."* In the comment fol- 
lowing the above quotation Elliott (vol. IV, 367 fn. 2) writes that 
the Gadhi is better known as Siclyg^.lly, properly Sankrigali/ the 
narrow pass about 8 miles north-west from Rajmahal. But this is 
a sad confusion between the two passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali 
(Sankarigali)- The fact is that they are two distinct passes. The 
one that commences from the fort of Teliagarhi is known as the 
Teliagarhi pass and the other that ends at the promontary of the 
Rajmahal hills making a bid for the Ganges is known as the Sicly- 
gally pass and midway between them stands the Sakrugarh (Chik- 
koragarh).* As regards the role played by this pass in history in 

2 See Tabakat‘i-Nasiri, 392 fn. and 593 fn. 3 Elliot, VI. 326 

4 Makhzan^i^Afghani. Mss. 202 : Elliot, IV. 367, fn. 2. 

5 More properly ‘Sankarigali.’ See Indian CnltHre, V, No. 4. " 

6 Ibid. 
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relation to Bengal we shall see from the sources of information of 
the Mughal period that it was always the theatre of decisive battles. 
But its history is not confined to the Mughal period only. 
Cunningham identified with Teliagarhi the lofty tower of 
Hieun Tsang’s account and observed: “The pilgrim does not say 
what was the nature of the tower but from his description I gather 
that it must have been a Buddhist building, as its four faces were 
ornamented with panels filled with figures of saints, Buddhas and 
Devas. From the mixture of brick and stone in the building and 
its position on the northern frontier of the district and the south 
bank of the Ganges, I am led to think that the tower was most 
probably situated at Teliagarhi itself.''^ I would like to draw the 
attention of all to some information of interest here: 

(a) A stone pillar with small images of Buddha on its four 
sides has been recently found out in the fort area and is being wor- 
shipped by the Santals of the village lying close to the south-east 
corner of Teliagarhi- 

(b) Just above the fort, on the top-most part of the mountains 
we have discovered a small stone structure built without mortar 
overlooking the surrounding area even miles off and curiously enough 
it goes by the name of “Yogi-garh’ among the Paharias living in 
the neighbourhood. Is it then out of the way to conclude in the 
light of the Buddhist stamps noticed by the renowned archaeologist 
Cunningham and the relics recently discovered by me that the 
word “Yogi” carries with it the memory of its old existence as a 
Buddhist monastery which were so common in those days in Bihar.^^ 

The passes of Teliagarhi and Sakriagali were possessed by the 
Pithipati Devaraksita and a close guard of this front helped him in 
the revolt against his overlord Ramapala. I have already discussed 
in my paper “Pithi and Pithipatis” that the possession of this place 


7 Reports, AS. I., XV, 39. 
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by a revolting feudatory would prove fatal to the Pala empire and 
hence the defeat of Devarakslta at the arms of Mahana was a politi- 
cal necessity The discovery of the Janibagh inscription proves 
that the area was under the Pithipatis for a long time after Deva- 

raksita.‘ The Vikramasila Vihara which is identified with Patthal- 
• / 

ghatta, some ten miles off Teliagarhi, must have also been their 
possession till the pwerful arms of Bakhtiyar Khilji and his son 
destroyed it. Mr. R. D. Bancrji in his paper entitled “Laksmana- 
sena” discusses about one of the three possible routes traversed by 
Bakhtiyar Khilji and says that “the third route (i.e. through the pass 
at Sahibganj) has been generally followed by the invaders of Bengal 
and most probably the first Muhammadan invader of Bengal also 
followed it.“^“ The learned scholar has opined in his History of 
Bengal (in Bengali) that a successful guard of the pass of Teliagarhi 
would have checked the invader and the consequent history of Bengal 
would have been quite different.^ The history of Bengal during the 
Pathan period had been that of a continuous tug-of-war between 
the local and the Imperial nilers but we do not find any direct refer- 
ence to the part played by Teliagarhi. But that the fort was in 
existence towards the close of the Pathan rule can be proved from 
the well-known Caitanyacaritamrta^ a book written as early as 1582 
A D. The following reference appears in connection with Sanatana, 
the Private Secretary of Hussain Shah : 

"srtfSf ^ 

^ ^ 1^* 

As Sanatan bought off his release from the Imperial government 
he tried to steal his passage towards Benares- On his way he had 
to avoid the gate of Gadhi because a king’s prisoner could have no 

8 Indian CttUhre, V, 379-83; Proceedings, Indian Hiistory Congress, 1938, 

pp. 141 fl. 9 

10 /. P.R.A.S.B., 272-90. II Bahglar Itihas, 11 , 8 ff. 

12 Krishnadas Kaviraja, Caitanyacaritamrta, MadhyalilB, Qi. 20. 
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free passage over there. Though the verses were composed nearly 
sixty years after the incident, it is definite that even during the time 
of Hussain Shah, the king of Bengal, Teliagarhi v/as an inijiortant 
post. Wc are now to move on to the history of Gadhi in the role of 
deciding battles, 

Sher Shah, Alahmud Shah, and Humayun 
In his attempt for a way into Bengal Sher Shah got his first 
real obstacle here at this pass. Mahmud Shah was then the Gover- 
nor of Bengal. He found an enemy in the person of Makdum 
Alam, his own brother-in-law who again joined hands with Sher 
Shah. Makdum Alam soon lost his life. Sher Shah immediately 
drew his forces towards Bengal. “The nobles of Bengal guarding 
the passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali and for one month continued 
the fighting. At length the passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali 
were captured and Sher Shah entered Bengal, and Mahmud Shah, 
drawing his force, encountered the former, when a great battle em 
siied, Sultan Mahmud, being vancjuishcd in tHc field, entrenched 
himself in the citadel, and sent a message to emperor Humayun in 
Delhi, seeking for help.”'^ The fall of Teliagarhi opened the way 
for a triumphant entry of Sher Shah into Bengal. The empire was 
in danger and Humayun immediately hastened towards Bengal. But 
the resistance offered by Mahmud Shah at the passes of Teliagarhi 
and Sakrigali gave this definite lesson to Sher Shah that a close 
guard of the passes was a necessity. So he immediately sent Jalal 
Khan and Khawas Khan to defend the pass and to hold the emperor 
in check there. Emperor Humayun detached Jehangir Beg Mughal 
to capture Teliagarhi and Sakrigali. On the day that Jahangir Beg 
reached the place, just after he had dismounted, Jalal Khan and 
Khawas Khan, marching up quickly with an efficient force, attacked 


13 Stewart, History of Bengal, 120-21; Riaz-ul-Salatin , 138-39. 
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l)im. The Mughal forces, unable to cope were vancpiished and 
jahangir Beg getting wounded, in a helpless condition returned to 
the eniperor’s camp (‘which must have been near Colgong ). But 
when Humayun himself marched up to Teliagarhi and Sakrigali 
jalal Khan and Khawas Khan, seeing their inability to stand the 
emperor’s onslaught, fled towards the hills and then to Sher Shah 
at Gaur. The Imperial army forcing its way easily through the 
narrow dchle, marched up stage by stage. Hiimayun entered 
Bengal and Sher Shah lied through the jungles of Jharkhanda- 
The victory of Humayun at the Garhi saved for a time his empire 
from the clutch of Sher Shah. The students of history all know the 
consetjuent facts. Siilaiman Karbani was appointed the governor of 
Bihar by Islam Shah, the son of Sher Shah, Karbani declared in- 
dependence after the death ol Islam Shah and consccjiiently became 
the governor of Bengal. After the death of Sulairnan Karbani in 
1572 A.D. the Afghan Sardars dethroned his son and placed Daud 
Khan on the throne. A man of very high ambition, Daud Khan 
began to establish himself independent of the Im[)erial government 
in Bengal and Bihar. Akbar was then the emperor and he made no 
delay to send Munim Khan against Daud. The general controlled 
the situation by annexing Patna. He was appointed the governor 
of Bengal and Bihar. 

Daud vs. Imperial Army 

“When Daud fled from Patna, he went to Gadhi.’ ’ Leaving 
aside trusty men there he proceeded to the town of Tanda- He 

14 Ttzuuhutl-Vakmt (Tr. Stewart), 12: Tabakiit-i-AkhaH, lilllot, V, 200 ff.; 
Akbar-nama, Elliot, VI, ny, ibui., (Bevcrulgc). I, 328(1. 'Iwanbh-i'Shcr Shuhi, Elliot 
IV. 367; Brigu;s, ll, 114 IT-; AbUadouni, 457. Rdz, J4i'42 all give the accounts of 
the above battle, 

Akbar-nama, Elliot, VI, 19 calls it the ‘town of Garhi’ but the area of the fort 
i.s mo insufficient to hold a town and docs not bear any trace whatsoever of civil 
residence, 

15 Dow, Htndosthan, 11 , 251 calls the above pass as ‘Killagury.’ f 
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made such efforts to strengthen the fort of Gadhi that in his vain 
idea It was impregnable. Khan Khanan marched against Tanda and 
arrived near Gadhi. As soon as the eyes of the tern bed Afghans 
fell upon liis army they fled and abandoned the fort, so that he 
obtained pos>es.sion of Gadhi witliout striking a blow.“‘ The road 
to Bengal was open to the Imperial army and so Daud fled towards 
Orissa. To cut tlic subsequent events short, we may only refer to 
the battle of Mogalman where Daud sulfercd a defeat and promised 
to rule iaithfully over Onssa. But when Mumm Khan died and the 
Afghans of Bengal and Onssa revolted Daud took advantage of the 
anarchy and again strengthened his position at Rajmahal, 30 miles 
off from Teliagarhi. “Upon receiving this intelligence the emperor 
sent a letter to Subhan Kuli Turk to Khan Jahan, directing him to 
take with him all the Amirs and Jagirdars who had abandoned 

Bengal and to march against Daud The Khan took the 

held and advanced into Bengal. He had an action with 3,000 men 
whom Daud had left in charge of Gadhi and took the placed’ Khan 
Jahan (Hussain Kuli Khan), the governor of Bengal stormed the 
fort of Teliagarhi and Sakngali, and by the delivery of first assault, 
slaughtered about 1,500 Afghans and advanced towards the site 
where Daud Khan was entrenched. Daud was captured and put 
to death. So the battle at Teliagarhi closed the career of Daud and 
decided the fate of Bengal in relation to the Imperial government. 

The Secret Way 

Akbar-nama, while describing the preparations of the Imperial 
army against Daud Khan writes: “The Zemindars of the ncigh- 
lx)urh(K)d (of Teliagarhi) said that there was a secret way through 
the country of Tcliraja, which though impracticable for beasts of 
burden, might be surmounted by active and intelligent horsemen... 


16 T. Akhari, tllior, V, 381. 

17 Ihul., 397. Briggs, II, 246-48; Akbar-nama, Elliot, VI, 44 ff.; Riaz., 161^62. 
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Manjum Khan was sent at the head of a brave and resolute 
dctatchment by this route/*^* It is to be noted here that besides 
the. mam pass of Garhi there was a second secret way to Bengal. 
Here again we can quote to our advantage the verses from the 
Caitanyacaritamrta which refers to the same secret passage traversed 
by Sanatan in c, 1522 A.D. : 

I 

A local zemindar helped Sanatan with four ‘paiks’ who took him l^y 
the secret way over the hills. 

Teliagarhi named after Teliraja? 

One more jx^int of interest needs be discussed here. In the 
same passage from Akbar-nama we find that leliraja was a zemindar 
of the vicinity. Is the fort of Gadhi named alter some Teliraja 
“Local tradition states that the fort is called after a Teli zemindar 
who was compelled by the Muhammadans to embrace Islam- 
Taking the tradition and the reference in the Akbar-nama into con- 
sideration we can conclude that the. fort carries in its name the 
memory of some Teliraja of the neighbourhood. 

Kakshals and the Gadhi 

Let us go back to our topic. The problem of Bengal looked 
solved when Daud Khan was crushed and Akbar sent Muzaffar 
Khan to take over charge of the province after Khan Jahan- Shah 
Mansur was appointed to look after the affairs of the Jagirdars. He 


18 Elliot. VI. 44 fE. 

19 Krishn;Wlas Kaviraj, CaitanyinariiTnnrtti, Matlhyalila, Cli. 20 

20 Gazetteer, S.P.. Ed. L.S.S.O. Mallty, 1910, p. 285. 
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began with promulgation of strict measures. This, together with 
the imperial order of death on one Roshan Beg enraged the Kakshals 
so much that they resolved upon mutiny. Matters moved to an 
alarming situation. Muzaffar Khan sent his men for peace talks to 
Baba Khan but the latter replied with their arrest.’' Coincident 
with this the revenue officials of Bihar took away the Jagirs of 
Md. Masum Kabuli Arab Bahadur and all the amirs.” This drifted 
matters to a climax and mutiny broke out” When the Kakshals 
confronted Muzaffar Khan Asi Masum marched to assist them and 
arrived to Gadhi. Muzaffar Khan then sent Kwaja Samsuddin 
Md. Kwaji with a detatchment and some guns to the pass of Gadhi 
CO arrest the progress of Asi Masum. But the latter had a strong 
force; he broke through Gadhi and attacked the Kwaja and defeated 
him.”“' The failure of the Kwaja at the pass of Teliagarhi brought 
sweeping success to the Kakshals. Had Masum been defeated there, 
he would have no chance to enter Bengal, from a junction with the 
Kakshals and all the countries of Bengal and Bihar would not have 
fallen into their hands. Akbar however sent a strong army under 
the able lead of Todarmall and as fortune would ultimately have it 
Gadhi fell into the hands of the royal troops and Bengal was regained 
at the place where it was lost- The pass of Teliagarhi once more 
showed how it decided the fate of Bengal. 

Shah ]ahan us, Ibrahim 

The next drama began when Prince Shah Jahan raised a rebellion 
against his father, forcibly annexed Burdwan and proceeded to fall 
upon Ibrahim Khan, the Subadar of Bengal. Ibrahim took his post at 
Rajmahal. “Shah Jahan, convinced that in his situation delays were 
dangerous and that his success depended on prompt and vigorous 
measures, advanced by rapid marches towards the governor, who, 


21 T. Akhari, Elliot, V, 416 ff.; Al-Badonni, II, 290 fl. 
I.H.Q., MARCH, 1940 
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finding that the city of Rajmahal was incapable of standing a siege, 
retreated to the fortification of Teliagarhi, upon which were mounted 

a number of cannons served by vagabond Europeans but not 

considering the place sufficiently secure, he entrusted the defence of it 
to one of his best officers, and encamped with his army on the opposite 
bank of the Ganges. Meanwhile Deriaw Khan, one of the Afghan 
chiefs in the army of Shah Jahan, won the assistance of sonie of the 
zemindars of Boglipore (Bhagalpur), secured boats and crossed the 
Ganges.*^ “When Ibrahim Khan found that tlie enemy had passed 
the river, he withdrew as many of his troops as could be spared from 
the defence of Terriagurhy; and being thus reinforced, advanced to 
meet the rebel chiefs.’ Then began a great battle at Teliagarhi. 
The author of the Riaz-ul-Salatin gives a vivid description as to how 
one Syed Nurullah was ordered to form the van with eight Hundred 
cavalry, how Ahmad Beg Khan formed the centre with 700 
cavalry while Ibrahim Khan himself held the line of reserve with 
thousands of cavalry and infantry. In the long run Ibrahim got 
serious wounds and fell dead. '‘Roumy Khan, an engineer of Shah 
Jahan, had pressed forward the siege of Terriagurhy and at the time 
when battle was raging on the opposite bank he set fire to a mine 
which blew up twenty yards of the fortification and opened a breach, 
through which rebels rushed with impetuosity and put the greater 
part of the garrison to the sword. The capture of Terriagurhy and 
the death of the governor decided the fate of Bengal, and the autho- 
rity of the prince was everywhere acknowledged.'’^* 

Aurangzeh vs. Shaja 

The government of Bengal changed many hands after Ibrahim. 
Shuja, the second son of Shah jahan came m. He changed the capi- 

22. Stewart, Bengal, 227. 23 Stewart, of. cit., 227. 

24 Ibid., 228 ff.; Dow, HUtory of Hindosthan, III, 66 ff.; Iqbal-nama, 220-22; 
Elliot, 409 ff.; Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-Riaz., 188-93. ' 
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tal from Dacca back to Rajmahal and thus the importance of the passes 
of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali became once more doubly greater. 
When Shah Jahan fell ill his sons entered inito internecine quarrels. 
In his attempt for the throne Shah Shuja suffered a defeat near Agra 
and retreated to Monghyr. His position at Monghyr also became 
insecure owing to the treachery played by Raja Bahroj of Kharagpur. 
The Raja secretly intrigued with Mir Jumla and showed the latter 
another route across the hills to the cast of Monghyr. Shah Shuja 
was in the face of danger and he instantly sailed down his war 
vessels from Monghyr fort to Rangamati and Rajmahal and on the 
way fortified the passes of Teliagarhi and SiclygaUi.*’*® So Shah 
Shuja thought of sealing the success of the enemy by shutting the 
gate of Garhi. Shuja “built a wall from the river to the southern 
hill barring the narrow plain through which the road ran*’ at 
Garhi** or at a place named Rangamati (Lalmati) nearly four miles 
east of Teliagarhi. Tlie wall was constructed perhaps under the 
idea of giving a resistance there and controlling the Ganges. But 
Shuja had soon to evacuate the place, for, in the meantime, the 
Imperialists had avoided Teliagarhi and stolen a passage towards 
Rajmahal through Birbhum. Mir Jumla expected quite naturally 
that Shuja would concentrate at Garhi and he would fall upon him 
by a rear attack. The battle which was to be fought at Teliagarhi 
was fought and won by Mir Jumla on tHe other side of Rajmahal- 

Sharfaraz vs, Alivardi 

We need next pass on to the reign of Nawab Shujauddin. 
During his time two brothers named Haji Mohammad and Alivardi 
Khan became very prominent in the court. The latter was entrusted 
with the Government of Bihar in 173^ A.D Sharfaraz Khan, son 
of Shuja, could not tolerate their eminence and when in 1739 he 

25 Riaz., 221 fn. 1. Stewart, op. cit., 265. ‘ 26 Aquil Khan, 92. 

27 Alamgir Namah, 534-36; 495; Sarkar, History of 'Aurangzch, II, 2^1 ff. 
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ascended the throne he was on the look-out for a plea. Meanwhile 
there was a conspiracy among Haji Mohammad, Jagat Seth and 
others to procure the Subadarship of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for 
Alivardi. Sharfaraz detected the conspiracy and decided to bestow 
the Deputy-Governorship of Patna on his son-in-law Syed 
Muhammad Hassan in supercession of Alivardi Khan and 
the Fouzdari of Akbarnagar together with the command of Sakri- 
gali and Teliagarhi passes on Mir Sharfuddin Bakshi in supercession 
of Ataullah Khan, son-in-law of Haji Mohammad-** Meanwhile 
Alivardi secured the allegiance of many generals and officers of army. 
Under the false pretext of waiting upon Sharfaraj Khan, Alivardi 
Khan marched swiftly, crossed the passes of Teliagarhi** and Sakri- 
gali and reached the frontier of Bengal. At the instigation of Haji 
Mohammad, Ataullah Khan, the Foujdar of Akbarnagar had taken 
steps to prevent all movements of messengers and spies and to in- 
terdict all the intercourse through news-letters between Azimabad 
(Patna) and Bengal via the passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali until 
Alivardi had crossed through those passes. In consequence no news 
of Alivardi’s movements had reached Sharfaraz Khan.*° In the above 
debut Alivardi came out successful. We can have no better account 
than that of Riaz-ul-Salatin to reveal the unique part played by the 
passes in deciding a momentous battle. At a time when Alivardi 
was troubled by the Marathas in Bengal and the Pathans in Bihar 
this pass of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali helped him much as a base of 
operation and guard. 

That the Britishers also fully realised the importance of the 
Teliagarhi pass is evident from the opinion of Colonel Scott, who, in 
his confidential scheme for the conquest of Bengal submitted to the 
Company, wrote, “500 disciplined troops might defend the pass 

28 Riaz., 310. 

29 Ormc, Hindosthan, p. 30, vol. II, sec. I, cnlls it Tacriagully. ^ 

30 Riaz., 311. 
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against the whole power of Indosthan and secure us from that 
quarter* ” The Colonel was confident that no invasion from Delhi 
could wreck their mission if they defended the pass of Tcliagarhi. 
So we see that this pass played the same role in relation to Bengal as 
the Khyber did in relation to India for a considerable period. 

Sarit Sekhar Majumdar 


31 Unpiibli<hal Ms.s. in In<li;i Office 



^iva and his Emblems on Early Indian Goins and Seals 

The devices that appear on the ancient coins and seals of India 
are very interesting objects of study. In many cases, their connec- 
tion with the particular religious beliefs and practices of the people 
of different localities in which they were issued can be demonstrated. 
Suggestions have been made by several scholars like Coomarasv^amy, 
l onelier and others regarding the religious basis of a good many of 
the symbols appearing on the earliest series of indigenous Indian 
coins viz. punch-marked and cast; these, if accepted, will fully cor- 
roborate the conclusion in respect of the earlier aniconic tradition of a 
large section of tlie Indians, which can be proved with textual and 
monumental data. Some of the animals appearing on these coins 
may stand for theriomorphic representations of deities while others 
on mountain symbols- “three, five or six-arched ones — may also have 
some cult-signibcance; the tree within railing may stand for urksa- 
caitya or sthalavrksa; we find even the crude out line of a human 
figure holding a staff and a vase in its two hands depicted in the 
same manner as it appears on some coins of Ujjain where we can 
justifiably identify it as 5iva; the three-arched mountain symbol 
with a crescent above it may typify the aniconic representation of 
the same deity (sometimes described as trisrhga pdrvdta, O. Z. 1927-8, 
p. 179) with the lunar crescent on his crest (Sascinkaseklhira), But all 
these explanations are by their very nature, conjectural in character 
and no certainty can be arrived at in the present state of our know- 
ledge. It seems, however, there is a great resemblance between 
some of tlic symbols and those others appearing on the pictographic 
seals of the Indus valley and if we can ever recognise the exact signi- 
ficance of the latter, some more definite light may be thrown on 
the former. But this uncertainty and Hesitation disappear to a 
very great extent when we take up the local and tribal coins. Some 
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at least of the figures appearing on them can be explained with 
greater confidence and when this is done it will appear that these are 
associated with particular religious practices or cults- 

When iconisni had come to be accepted by the majority of the 
Indian people, figures of gods and goddesses very often made their 
appearance on the various types of coins and seals of the period; 
even then symlxils do not totally disapjx*ar, and a few of the older 
and several new ones figure as so many emblems, sometimes in the 
hands of the cult deities or at other times independently. It is very 
often the case that we do not light upon comparatively early speci- 
mens of images in various localities of northern India; in such cases, 
the coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a very 
remarkable manner to determine the early iconographic types of 
various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It is needless to 
remark further that these numismatic depiction of deities is in many 
cases really based on their actual sculptural representations. Where 
both the early sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are 
extant, we do not fail to find the very close parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A-D. is well 
represented in plastic form among the Gandhara sculptures; when 
we compare it with the numismatic type appearing on the coins of 
Kaniska and clearly described by the Kushana die-cutter as 
Cakaymo Bo AA O (^akyamuni Buddha) we are struck by the 
great similarity between these two. The figure of Siva has not so 
far been discovered among the extant Gandhara sculptures of the ist 
or 2 nd centuries of the Christian era; but when we find the devices 
on certain coins and seals of the ist century B-C. and onwards 
delineating the features of the deity, it will not be presumptuous at 
all to conclude that these are actually based on the plastic representa- 
tions of the god in that period. This hypothesis can be 
substantiated by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city states, 
these when they represented particular Hellenic divinities like 2Icus, 
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Hcracics, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and others were actually 
based on their sculptural representations current in those localities. 
Not to speak of very well-known examples, we can refer to the 
coin-types of two inland Cretan cities of Rhaucus and Sybrita. The 
former state had a cult of Poseidon Hippios, the god holding a 
rrident stands beside his horse on the coins of the former. Dionysus 
and Hermes were the gods of Sybrita and appeared as obverse and 
reverse devices of her coins (Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 173). 

With regard to the representation of Buddha and Siva on the 
coins, the following observation of Coomaraswamy is worth notic- 
ing : ‘In Buddhisr art, we find at Bharhut and Sanchi the tree, wHccl 
etc., on or behind an altar, clearly designated in the inscriptions as 

Buddha {Bhagavato) and worshipped as such Later on the 

figure of a human teacher takes its place upon the throne, the old 

symbols being retained as specific designations In the same 

way with Hindu types; thus we find at first the humped bull alone, 
then a two-arrned, and finally a four-armed figure accompanying 
the bull, once the representative of the deity, now his vehicle, while 
other symbols arc held in the hands as attributes.’^ As regards 
Buddha, no certain representation of him appears on coins before 
the time of Kaniska; the seated figure on some coins of Kada- 
phes cannot be definitely recognised as Buddha on account of the 
hanirner-likc object placed in his raised right hand, while those seated 
figures on certain copper coins of Manes and a few hailing from 
Ujjain arc of uncertain character (cf. Coomaraswamy, The Origin 
of Buddha Image). In the case of 5 iva, it is true, there cannot be 
much doubt in identifying the bull appearing on many indigenous 
coins as well as those of the alien rulers of India as representing him 
theriomorphically. Thus, the humped bull depicted on the reverse 
side of the unique gold coin of an uncertain Indo-Scythic king. 


I A. C. Coomaraswamy, HU A., p. 45. 
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bearing legends in Greek and Kharosthi script— Tauros and Usabhe 
(Vrsabha) most presumably stands for .^iva; this reminds us of the 
same device appearing on the coins of the white Hun ruler Mihira- 
gula with the legend Jayatu Vrsah in the script of the period.^ But, 
It may be shown that the bull before a particular symbol on certain 
coins may also have represented the sacrificial bull. 

Before we pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva on 
early indigenous and foreign coins of India, we shall refer to a 
symbol which appears on an uninscribed cast coin, (provenance un- 
known). It seems to be a somc-whac realistic representation of the 
lihgam. If the interpretation of this symbol is correct, then we 
have here an emblem intimately connected with Siva-worship. In 
fact, Allan has definitely described it as ‘lingam on square pedestal’; 
the tree in railing on the left of the same device may stand for the 
sthala-vrksa in association with the particular Saiva emblem. 
Referring to Allan’s description of its obverse we read, ‘Building (?) 
on 1 .; tree in centre. On r. female figure to 1 .’ There can be no doubt 
about the inter-relation of many of these symbols appearing on such 
types of coins and on the basis of Allan’s description as supported 
by his plates, one is tempted to find in the obverse and reverse of this 
coin the cult-object, the sacred tree associated with it, the shrine (?) 
as well as the votary all together. Though Allan has not named 
another symbol figuring on the obverse of two square copper coins 
probably to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance seems to con- 
nect it with the other one just described, though the pedestal here is 
somewhat summarily represented. But lingams with or without ela- 
borate pedestals are known to have existed in ancient times (for 
example, the Gudimallam Linga, one of the earliest one, rises 
abruptly from, the floor of the shrine); in fact in the early specimens 

2 P. Gartincr, Briiish Mmeum Catalogue of coins of the Greek and Scythic 
kings of India, p. 162, pi. xxix, 15; V. A. Smith, Catalogue of coins m the Indian 
Museum, vol. I, p. 236, pi. xxv, 5. 
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the latter mode was occasionally followed* Now, the reverse of 
these two coins has a hill with trees growing from its two sides and 
an honorific parasol-like emblem on the top. Here again, these 
symbols, taken together seem unmistakably to point to their cult 
connection. A ^ivalihga on a pedestal placed between two different 
trees inside railings is also represented on the obverse of var. c of 
class I coins hailing from Ujjain.'^ As for the association of the tree 
with the phallic emblem of ^iva, reference may be made to the terra- 
cotta seal in the collection of Dhir Singh Nahar, having on it a 5 iva- 
lihga with subdued realism, described in the accompanying legend 
as Padapesvara in Gupta characters. Even now many of the im- 
portant Sivalihgas worshipped in India have their particular trees; 
the celebrated Aplihga of jambukesvara near v^nrahgam and the 
tradition associated with it should be noted here- Numerous textual 
references can be cited to show w^iva’s connection with hills 
and mountains, notice should be taken here, however, of the 
extremely realistic phallic emblems of 5 iva shown above a hill exactly 
in the manner in which the latter symbol is drawn on the Taxila 
coins, and inscribed in Brahmi characters of the Gupta period, on 
some terracotta seals from Bhita (A.S.LA.R.y 1911-12, p- ^6, nos. 
15 & 16). The three coins noted alx)vc ean with some confidence 
be dated in the 2nd — (3rd century B.C., if not earlier. C<K)mara- 
swamy remarked with regard to the symbols on punchmarked 
coins, before the publication of Allan’s Catalogne that the ‘marks 
which we might expect, but which are not found, include 
the lihgam etc.’ {H.LI.A., p. 45). If the above suggestion is 
accepted and there is every reason to accept it wc find here perhaps 
the earliest representation of phalli on objects of the historical period. 

A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as well as 
the foreign coins of India must have to be interpreted as so many 

3 J. Allan, op. cit., p. 85, No. 2, pi. xi. 2; p. 233, Nos. 154 and 154a, pi. xxxv. 
5 and p. 243, No. 19, pi. xxxvi, 15. 
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^aivic emblems. The reverse side of the coins of the Pahcala king 
Rudragupta bears a device w^hich has been described by Allan as 
‘railing with three pillars above; uncertain objects at top of each.’ 
Two of these coins arc illustrated on plate XXVI 1 (Nos- i and 2) of 
his book; the reverse of No. 2, I think, discloses the identity of this 
device- The central object is a trident (trisiild) placed inside a rail- 
ing and the side ones are pillars similar to the two shown on either 
side of Agni standing on a basement in the coins of Pahcala Agni- 
mitra. The association of the issuer’s name Rudramitra with the 
well-known emblem of Rudra- 5 iva will have to be noted here. In 
fact, Allan in his Introduction (pp. cxviii-cxix) puts forth the same 
^iggestion; he writes, ‘Rudragupta has on his reverse a trident 
between two pillars (e.g. pi- xxvii. 2), the emblem of Rudra-Siva. 
On other coins (e.g., pi. xxvii. i) the object appears to be a star or 
a kind of double trident with prongs Wow as well as above.* If 
we compare the -central object with the same on the reverse of a 
coin doubtfully attributed to Taxila we find that both of them are 
identical. The latter has been described by Allan as ‘Tree in 
centre; standing figure on cither side* (op. cit., p. 237, no. 2, 
pi. xlv. i); but there are only three prongs and these are placed on 
the top of the long staff issuing out of a basement. The two figures 
on cither side of this enshrined 'trisUla emblem may simply rcr 
present the votaries before the object of their devotion. The central 
object on the obverse of the next coin reproduced in Allan’s plate 
xlv may show a tree as. several branches issue out of the central 
stem; whatever may be its significance, it is also an object of wor- 
ship. But it is here an object of veneration probably to beings who 
are divine ones; cf. Allan’s description of the whole device 
‘Tree in railing in centre; on left figure on elephant to right; on 
right, lion right with a solar symbol above; at top the hill with 
crescent, the taurine, svastika and an uncertain object’ (p- 237). It 
can be suggested that some sacred tree associated probably with 
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5 iva is being shown here as an object of veneration. Cunningham 
describes the reverse of a com of the Pahcala Dhriivamitra as 
Trident on basement of Buddhist railing’ and remarks ‘Dhruva is 
the North Polar Star, but as it is also a name of 5 iva, I conclude 
that the trident refers to him’ {CAI, p. 8i, pi. vii, fig. 3). Allan 
writes, however about the some device, ‘The object in question, 
which stands on a platform in the jx)sition usually occupied by the 
deity between two pillars with cross-bars at top is, however, not a 
trident. On No. 53 (pi- xxvii, 5) it looks hke a battle axe, but on 
No. 55 (pi. xxvii, 6) and others the shaft is clearly bent. It must 
be a symbol of Dhruva, the pole-star’ (cxviii) I cannot be sure about 
my own opinion from the respective plates, but even if it be a 
battle-axe at all, then that would also connect the symbol with 
5 iva, though it being a particular emblem of the polar star should 
not also be discounted, especially with regard to the coin No. 55. 
In any case, we shall presently sec how the combined trident- 
battle-axc was sometimes used by itself for the obverse or reverse 
device on some coins. Mention may be made in this connection of 
a symbol appearing on some of the uninscribed cast coins described 
by Allan in his book (pp. 87-qi). When observed along with the 
above devices, it is highly probable that it represents a splayed 
trident with broad flattened [)rongs, issuing out of a railing which 
has attached two parasol-likc objects on its two sides (a comparison 
with the side parasols of railings enclosing Bodhi-tree and other 
Buddhist symbols, as represented in Bodh Gaya and Amaravati 
reliefs is suggested). The trident and battle-axe combined placed 
before the tree in enclosure on the reverse sides of the Audumbara 
chief Dharaghosa should be noted here (Allan, op. cit., p. 124, 
pi. xiv- 14). This combined symbol with undoubted ,^aiva associa- 
tion appears on the obverse of Wema Kadphiscs' coins, where the 
king, a Mahesvara by faith, puts offerings in honour of his deity 
on the sacrificial fire (Whitehead, PAIC., vol. I, pi. xvii, 36). 
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The same symbol is present on the coins of Vasudeva and Vasii; 
when Samudragupta issued some of liis gold coins in evident imita- 
tion of the late Kushan money, he had to replace the trident- 
battle-axe standard of the prototypes with the Garuda emblem 
sacred to Visnu, as he was a Parama-bha^avata (a devout Bhagavata 
or a Vaisnava). The replacement of the hill symbol with crescent 
above, possibly a Saiva emblem by Vasudeva-Visnu’s Garuda 
done by Candragupta 11 in his silver issues which were struck in 
imitation of the Western Satrap silver coins, after he had overthrown 
them, may also be explained in the same manner. 

5 iva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic form on 
the many coins hailing from Ujjain and its environs. The single 
standing figure on many of these coins can be definitely identified 
with him. Cunningham was not certain about its identification; 
but the attril)utcs in the hands, xHz,, a staff — not a sun standard, as 
he described it, for the solar symbol does not seem to be joined to 
the staff — in the right and vase In the left clearly disclose the iden- 
tity. Any doubt whatsoever is set at rest by the testimony of 
another variety of the same series of coins, which shows a bull 
slightly prancing up and looking up at the d^ty (cf. the Matsya- 
Parana passage which enjoins that Visakha the mount of 5 iva should 
be in the attitude of looking up at the god, detiavtksanatatparah). 
Moreover, the three headed standing figure on the obverse of a 
third variety of the Ujjain coins, carrying the identical attributes 
further strengthens my hypothesis. Cunningham, nb doubt, iden- 
tified the latter as Mahakala, but his statement that ‘this coin may 
be accepted as a single evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is un- 
justifiable. Allan is in doubt about the identity of this figure; he 
proposes that this figure and its variants may stand for either of 
the deities viz., 5 iva Mahakala and wSkanda Karttikcya (in the body 
of the Catalogue, however, he invariably describes them as 
Karttikeya or simply as deity). The three heads of the figure in 
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some Ujjain coins have been taken by him to partially represent 
the SIX heads of the latter divinity. But we havv"‘ six-headed 
figures of Karttikeya in indigenous covns and three-headed Siva 
figures are known from Kiishan coins. On the obverse of the 
Audnmbnra chief Dharaghosa’s silver coins, we find the figure of 
Vispamitra (Visvamitra) as described by the Kharosthi legend 
across the figure, hut on the reverse there occur two symbols which 
are intimately associated with .^iva, viz., combined trident-battle- 
axe on a pedestal and a tree within railing. What is further of in- 
terest in the case of the copper coins of the Audiimbara chiefs, 
Sivadasa, Rudradasa and Dharaghosa is that they almost invariably 
bear on their reverse sides the re[)resen ration s of structural shrines 
(‘domed pavilions’ — Coomaraswanu'; ‘two stoned domed stupa — < 
Allan) with the trident-battle-axe standards almost invariably placed 
before them. The latter unnrstakcably prove that the structures 
are not stupas, but 5 aiva shrines whicli must have contained images 
or phallic emblems of !siva. The coins can he dated in the 2nd.- 
1st. centuries B.C. On certain copper coins of the second-third 
century A.D. issued by the Kunincja republic, we find the standing 
figure of Siva, holding in his right hand a trident battle-axe, his 
left hand from which hangs somcthing(? tiger skin) resting on hip; 
his head is adorned with jatas arranged in the jatabhara manner (as 
we find the same arranged on that »*f 5 iva carved on the shaft of the 
Siva-linga at Gudimallam), and on some specimens he seems to be 
standing under an umbrella. The legend on these coins reads 
Bhagavata-Chatresvara'mahatmanaiy i.e., ‘of the holy one, the 

4 Cunningham, CAL, pp. 97 8. pi. x, figs. 1-6; Allan, op. at., Introduction, 
pp. cxliii, 245-52. The object in the right hand of the figure is invariably described 
by Allan as spear, but it is nothing but a staff or a standard; the spear in the 
right hand of the definitely rccogni.sable K.arttikeya on several varieties of the 
Yaudheya coins can rightly be distinguished from the staff above. , 
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noblc-soulcd lord of the Chatra’ one of the Indian insignia of sove- 
reignty.’ 

Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, Siva makes 
his appearance on certain hillon coins of Gondopharcs. He stands 
facing with his left leg slightly advanced and licad bent a little 
towards the left, clasping a long trident in his right hand and a 
palm-branch in his left which rests in the approved Indian icono- 
graphic manner on the hip {katihastay Faint traces of jatas are to 
be found on his head. E. J. Rapson described another variety of 
the deity with his right hand extended and a trident in his left 
hand (JR AS., 1900, pp- 285-6). Figure 9 in pi. xxii of Gardner’s 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondopharcs coin. 
Flic stance of the god in this type is exactly similar to the one of 
Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins of Wema Kadphiscs, 
where the deity is depicted without his mount, though there is a 
little difference in the placing of attributes. Thus, the object held 
in the right hand of the latter figure h not simply trident but trident- 
battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda coin noted above) and the 
object hanging down from the left arm is the skin-garment, the 
palm branch being absent. But the close similarity of the slight- 
ly bent pose of the body — just suggestive of the dvihhahga — is a very 
important consideration and the possibility of its being the Greek 
deity Poseidon, because that god too has trident as his attribute 


5 For the above Audumbara and Kuninda coins, refer to Allan, op. at., 
pp. 122-25 ^ plates; pp. 167-68 & plates. Do this class of Kuninda coins show that 
the tribal state of the Kunindas at one time was dedicated to the Lord Siva in the 
2n<l-3rd century A.D. and the coins were is.sued in his name in the capacity of its 
sovereign ruler? The title Chatresvara is significant. We can cite a motlern ana- 
logy; the real ruler of the Travancorc state is Lord Padmanabha and the ruling 
chief acts as his substitute. The first word of the legend is usually read as Dhaga- 
vata, but the long vowel sign is not distinct and the reading Bhagavata, though 
without the visarga, will be more correct grammatically and will give a better scn^c. 
1 would prefer to read ‘Bhagavata svamino‘ in the class II of the Yaiidhcya coins 
i in place of Bhagavata svamino) and interpret the coins in a similar manner. 
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(and the palm-branch is a Greek insignia), can be discounted. In 
the other variety noticed by Rapson the palm branch is absent. 
The epithet devavrata applied to Gondopharcs on most of 
his coins may be significant; it is likely that *deva* here docs not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god ^iva as in several passages of 
HiuenTsang’s Si-ytt-ki (cf. his statement — .‘Outside the west-gate 
of the city of Puskalavati was a Deva-temple and a marvel-working 
image of the Deva,’ Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 214). 
Considering all these facts we must be careful about accepting 
Tarn’s statement that Siva ‘docs not appear in person on coins till 
those of the Kushans/'* On a round copper seal discovered at 
Sirkap in the year 19 14- 15, is shown Siva with trident in left hand 
and club in right; it is biscriptual, bearing the legend ‘ Sivaraksiiasa 
in Brahmi and Kharosthi characters of the early first century A.D. 
The standing pose of the figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the 
same god on the coins of Gondopharcs and Wema Kadphiscs, just 
discussed; the left leg is placed in the same manner but the right one 
with the knee bent is thrust forward. But the club on the right hand 
is specially noteworthy, because it greatly resembles the knotted 
club in the hands of Herakles appearing on Indo-Grcck coins. The 
treatment of the whole figure is undoubtedly Hellenistic, though the 
subject itself and part of the motif is purely Indian (cf. the loin 
cloth; is there a turban on the head?)/ Fig- i. 

The same god appears on the obverse of some square copper 
coins of Manes. The type on the British Museum specimen has 
been described by Gardner as ‘male figure I., chlamys flying be- 
hind; holds club and trident’ {BMC,, p. 71, pi. xviii. 3); but 

6 W. W. 1 ‘arn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 402. For the above 
coins of Goiuiophares and Wema Kadpiscs, cf. Whitehead, of>. cit., p. 151, pi- xv 
fig. 43 and p 183, pi. xvii, fig. 33. Tam evidently was unaware of the presence of 
5 iva in his personal form in much earlier indigenous coins of Ujjain just noticed. 

7 Sten Konow, C.IJ., vol. II, p. 102, pi. xx, ii. 
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Whitehead described it on a Punjab Museum specimen of the same 
variety of Maucs’ coin as ‘male deity striding to 1 . with flowing 
draperies, holding club in r. hand and long spear or sceptre in 1’ 
(P.M.C., vol. I., p. loi, pi. X, 25). Fig. 3. A comparison of the 
plates in the two catalogues will show that both the specimens belong 
to the same variety of Manes' square copper coins and Gardner’s des- 
cription, though short, is quite correct. In fact, the peculiar knotted 
club in the right hand and the trident held over the left shoulder in 
the left and the particular stride leave no doubt that the god is iden- 
tical to the one on the seal of Sivaraksita, where the very name — 
One protected by Siva’ — shows that the god is Siva. Thus, this 
is an undoubted representation of Siva on a coin of Manes and we 
can say now that Siva makes his appearance on some coins of alien 
rulers of India, much earlier than those of Gondopharcs. Attention 
may be drawn in this connection to the obverse of Maues’ coin 
(No. 13 in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo-Scythians, p. 30, pi- ii, 
* 3 * 4) been described by Cunningham as ‘Male 

figure to front, with elephant goad over 1. shoulder;’ elephant goad 
as an attribute of Siva appears on the coins of Kaniska and Huviska 
and it is very probable that this particular figure also represents 
Siva. Those figures on Maues’ coins which carry only a trident in 
their hands and sometimes trample on a dwarfish figure are to be 
identified as Poseidon as he appears on certain coins of Antimachus 
Thcos. But the composition reminds us of the Indian one in which 
Siva tramples on Apasmara-Purusa. The device on the bronze seal 
No. 12, unearthed at Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in 
AS.I.A.R,, 1914-15, p. 35, pi. xxiv, (Fig. 2), as Herakles trampling 
down a bull-shaped dragon; the Kharosthi legend in it was tentative- 
ly read by him as Tidusa Vibhumitrasa^?^. Konow definitely reads 
it as Badusa Vispamitrasa and translates it as ‘Of the young Brahman 
Vi^vamitra (C//., vol. II. p- 102). Does this figure represent Siva 
as Visvamitra (cf. the Audumbara coin noticed above), the name of 
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the person in this seal being after the same of the god reproduced? 
The bull under his left foot is significant. 

But the most interesting representations of .^iva, especially 
from the iconographic p>int of view arc those that appear on the 
Kiishan coins. It is not merely the feature of the multiplication of 
hands and heads of these, which occurs on the money of Kaniska, 
Hiiviska and Vasudeva, but also the varying nature of the attrb 
biitcs wihch arc placed in their hands that arc of great iconographic 
interest. In the earliest of the 5iva figures in this scries, viz-, those 
on the coins of Wema Kadphiscs the god is invariably two-handed, 
the right hand, almost without exception holding a trident or a 
tndent-batclc-axc, while the left one hanging downwards carries a 
water-vessel, with the skin upper-garment slung round the forearm; 
the last feature strongly reminds us of the same in the figure of 
Visvamitira on Dharaghosa s silver coins noticed above and the re- 
presentation of standing Heraklcs on the coins of certain Indo-Greek 
rulers like Demetrius. The treatment of the jaCi differs in indivi- 
dual specimens, two modes being discernible — one where the matted 
locks are gathered together ending in a knob just on the centre of 
the head, while in the other mode between that and the head is 
shown a cape like object, which may be the hair treated m a 
fashion similar to that on the head of .Siva in the Chatresvara coin 
of the Kunindas. On one copper coin of Wema Kadphiscs, again, 
reproduced in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo-Scythians and 
Ktishans (plate xv, fig. ii), the deity seems to be poly-cephalous; 
Cunningham has, however described the figure simply as 5iva. In 
the coins of Kaniska and Huviska the iconography of Siva 
acquires a new orientation, and both the two-handed and the four- 
handed figures are found with a variety of attributes reminiscent of 
ihc varied iconography of later days. Siva here almost invariably 
appears without his mount and when he is two-armed carries 
a trident in the right hand and a gourd in the left (Whitehead sug- 
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gests the possibilities of the latter being a human head, but that is 
unlikely). On certain copper coins of Kaniska in the Indian 
Museum, .^iva grasps a spear or a stall with right hand while his left 
hand rests on a club. On some types of gold and copper coins of 
Kaniska the gcnl is four-armed and is shown wearing a garland or 
necklace but dilferent sets of attributes appear on different speci- 
mens; on one set of coins are found in the upper right hand vajra 
(small hand-drum according to Cunningham and Whitehead but 
the object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is held by Vajra- 
pani the attendant of Buddha in Gandhara art), in lower right a 
water-vessel with mouth downwards (an unusual way of holding 
It), in upper left hand a trident and in lower left an antelope. On 
some specimens of this senes we find an elephant-goad along with the 
water-vessel placed in lower right; this mode of crowding two attri- 
butes in one liand is unusual in the representations of the Indian 
deities. Again four-armed Jslva on certain copper coins of the same 
ruler holds a noose in the lower right hand, while the lower left some- 
times is empty, but at other times resting on hip or hanging flown, 
It holds a water vessel, the other attributes being similar to the above. 
Some gold coins of Huviska show three-faced and four-armed Siva, 
having water- vessel, thunderbolt, trident and club respectively in 
the four hands from the lower right upwards; on other gold coins 
of die same king ^iva appears as one-faced with more or less the 
same attributes, an antelope being placed in the lower left hand; 
but such is the imperfect state of preservation of many of his copper 
coins, that the attributes held by the hands of Siva are seldom fully 
discernible. Huviska’s gold coin described by Gardner in p- 148 
of his book (pi. xxviii. 16) has a type of Siva figure on the reverse, 
which is of outstanding interest from iconographic pint of view. 
His description is as follows, ‘Siva facing, three headed, nimbate; 
clad only in waist band, ithyphallic; has four arms and. hands, in 
which are goat, wheel, trident, and thunderbolt ’ A glance at the 
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plate will show that trisula, vajra and cakra are quite easily recog- 
nisable in the front left, back left and back right hands respectively; 
the goat or antelope in the front right is not so very distinct; there 
are undoubtedly three-heads all encircled by a halo, sometimes absent 
round the heads of this variety of the deity; whether however the 
faces are all human is not quite clear. The cakra in one of the hands 
and the iirddhatihga feature — ‘the latter so common in sculptural re- 
presentations of ^iva from the late Kushan period onwards are note- 
worthy characteristics (Fig. 9). Docs the type show the beginning of 
the interesting composite icon of Harihara of subsequent days or is it 
of the same nature as that of the Gandhara sculpture of Trimurti, 
noticed by Natesa Aiyar in ASIAR., 1913-14? It may be noted 
that no other of the early coin representations of Siva bears the 
firddhalinga sign. One unique copper coin of Huviska in the 
collection of the Indian Museum has the figure of ‘an archer stand- 
ing right, holding a bow as long as himself, with string inwards; 
legend right in peculiar characters, which look like old Brahmi for 
Ganesa (Smith). Only one other specimen of such coin was known, 
when Smith published his Catalogue, and these two coins arc of 
outstanding interest both from the numismatic and iconographic 
point of view. These are the two exceptional pieces where Brahmi 
script is used to describe the deity in the imperial Kushan series and 
the device here has certainly nothing to do with the elcphant-Hcadcd 
and [XDt-bellied deity bearing that name. Here Siva is most presum- 
ably indicated by the word which is mentioned in the sixth canto of 
the Ramayana as one of the attributive epithets of Siva (Ganeso 
hkasambhusca lokapalo mahabhujah! Mahabhago mahasuli maha- 
damstrt mahesvarah. Ramayana, vi.). If the identification of 
this device is accepted, then we have here a unique representation 
of ^iva of early times where bow is his principal attribute (cf. the 
Rgvedic description of Rudra which runs thus, Arhan vibharsi 
sayakdrii dhanvarhan niskarn etc.). Our survey of the icono- 
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graphic types of Siva represented on Huviska’s coins will 
be incomplete, if we fail to take note of the unique copper one of 
the same ruler, in the collection of the Punjab Museum, which has 
two figures — one male and the other female, standing facing each 
other, with a Kushan monogram between them, the former being 
described as Bhavesa (Ocso) and the latter as Nana. Now, there 
can be very little doubt that here Nana is identified by the die-cutter 
with Uma, the consort of Siva, whose figure also is to be found on 
a unique coin of the same Kushan ruler, where the goddess was 
correctly described as Uma (ommo) by the die-cutter (this coin was 
noticed by E. ). Rapson, JR/IS., 1897, p. 32 q); the goddess stands 
facing Siva holding a lotus flower in her right hand. (Fig. 6). 

Cunningham had two gold coins in his collection, one a stater 
and the other a quarter stater, which were later acquired by the 
British Museum. The latter is similar to the one in the Punjab 
Museum {PMC,, vol I, p. iqj, pi. xvni, fig. 135) just described but 
the former is the same in which Rapson recognised the figure of 
Uma. Cunningham wrongly described both the pieces in the same 
manner; Siva is no doubt identical in both, but on the stater piece 
the goddess holcb a djiTcrent object in her right hand (in the other 
Nana holds her peculiar sceptre tipped with a horse’s bead) and the 
inscription by her side can be clearly read as ommo (Uma). 
Rapson remarks ‘not only is the inscription quite distinct, but the 
symlxil which the female deity holds in her hand — it may perhaps 
be a flower — is quite different from the well-known symlxil of 
Nanaia; and we may, therefore, unhesitatingly add Uma to the list 
of Indian deities represented on Kushan coins’ {flOlS., 1897, 
p* 324). Rapson was quite correct in the above ninark and we can 
produce fresh evirlence in its support. Tile reverse of a stater piece 
of Huviska reproduced in pi. xviii, (No- 136) of the Punjab 
Museum Catalogue, vol. I, (p. h^7) is described liy Whitehead as 
‘Figure of goddess with the cornucopiae as on No- 1 30, with name 
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to 1., which is quite blurred and illegible. But if the legend is 
compared' with the other where Rapson reads ommo (the coin is 
reproduced by Cunningham in Numismatic Chronicle y Ser. Ill, 
vol. xii, pi. xiii and Co/>J 5 of the Indo-Scythians and KushanSy 
pi. xxiii, fig. I), it can similarly be read. It begins from top left 
corner; the first two letters arc quite clear, but the third letter (the 
second m) shows two short additional strokes attached to it and the 
last letter an omicron, due to exigencies of space runs into the cop 
corner of the second M (Fig. 5 ). The whole legend stands thus ommo. 
The goddess Uma here holds a cornucopiae like certain figures of 
Demeter, Tyche and Ardochso; but in the coins of Huviska, we 
find some such trans|.X)sitions. Ambika (Uma) holding cornucopiae 
after the Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen 
also on the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins in the imperial 
Gupta scries. 

Wc do not get so many varieties of 5iva figures on the gold 
and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor Vasudeva, where 
the god is depicted with one exception as two-armed and accom- 
panied by his mount, having one face or three faces. The unique 
exception — a gold coin described by Cunningham — , where the 
deity appears as four-armed, bears Siva with three heads and four 
arms, standing to front; water-vessel, noose, trident and tiger-skin 
are placed in the four hands from tHe lower right onwards; his 
mount has got a bell attached to its neck. When he is depicted 
two-armed he almost invariably holds noose {fasd) in the right Hand 
and trident in the left. As regards the treatment of the head, one 
curious feature of these coins is worth noticing; sometimes the resi- 
due of the hair after being used to form a top-knot on the centre 
of the head, descending down the sides of the face, are treated in 
such a manner as to give a spurious appearance of tHe deity’s being 
three-headed. But on many specimens, the two other faces, one on 
either side of the central one can undoubtedly be recognised. On 
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the basis of the noose in the hand of ^iva on some Kushan coins, 
Cunningham describes ‘Siva as Yama’; but the association of Siva 
or Rudra Siva 'with noose is also comparatively old and in the later 
developed theological doctrines of the Saiva system, fasa (fetters) is 
very intimately connected with the god- He is the binder of the 
individual souls as he is also the loosener of them. Thus, the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad, where Rudra-Siva is the god extolled says 
— Tat karana sarnkhyayogadhigamyarn jnatva devarn mucyate sarva- 
pasaih \ ! (vi- 13); the Atharvasiras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes a rite and that is 
the Pasupata one, which is called Pasupasa vimoksana. The god 
Siva as he appears one-headed and two-armed on the coins of Vasu- 
deva, served as the prototypes of the com devices of some of the later 
Kushan coins and those of Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many 
Hindu princes of India like the kings of Kashmir.® 

Siva or his eniblems are found depicted in the terracotta seals 
from Bhita and Basarh, in various ways. We have already referred 
to the representation of him in his liiiga form between two trees 
with the legend ' padapesvara* in the field in Gupta characters, which 
is in the collection of Babu Dhir Sing Nahar of Calcutta. A pointed 
oval seal was discovered by T. Bloch at Basarh, which bears on it a 
(Siva-lihgam with a tr'ident-battlc-axc symbol (Bloch simply says 
trisula, but the combined tnsula-parasH is quite clear from his plate), 
the legend in exergue below being Amratakesvara, meaning the lord 
of Amrataka. Now Amrataka is the name of a mountain; Bloch 
draws our attention to the eight Guhya lihgas mentioned in the 


8 The (icscripdon of some of the coin-types selected above arc based on a 
close observation of the specimens in the collections of the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
and Punjab Museum, Lahore. The reader is referred to the relevant sections of 
the Catalogues of the respective museums. Some descriptions are also basctl on 
Cunningham’s plates appearing in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians & Kushatts, pi. xv, 
II, pJ. xxiv, 6, 7, 8, 9. Cf. figs. 7 4 nd 8 in the accompanying plate. 
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Matsya Purana, viz-, Hariscandra, Amratakesvara, Jalesvara, 5 ri- 
parvata, Mahalaya, Krmicandesvara, Kedara and Mahabhairava 
wliicb according to him were situated in Avimukta i.e. Benares 
[ASIAR., 1903-oz}, p. no, No. 30, pi. xl- 2. Bloch remarks about 
It : the letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amratakesvara ). The oval seal No. 39 
in the same senes [ibid^, p. in) simply bears the legend Nama 
Pasupateh, The square seal matrix (No. 574) discovered by D. B. 
SjX)oner at the same site (Basarh) in 19 13-14, and reproduced by 
him in the Annual Report of the year (pi. xlix) bears three symbols 
on the top sect on and the legend Banj/daka in early Gupta charac- 
ters in the lower one, the sections being separated by two closely 
parallel horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one is a 
trtsiila with a short handle, that on the right 'resembling in shape 
the early Brahmi character for dhu is nothing but a longish water- 
vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing on the coins of Kaniska 
and Huviska and the other on the left ‘looking like ra' is but a 
short staff as is placed in one hand of the same deity in some of 
Huviska’s coins. So, what we have here is really the three attri- 
butes in the hands of Siva. A fragmentary sealing or seal impres- 
sion of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at Basarh (ibid.^ 
pp. 1 21, 150, pi- L, No. 672) shows ‘a very roughly sketched bullock 
running to right with the crescent moon above’ (the suggested 
reading Aidradatta cannot be supported if one refers to the plate 
and I can offer no suggestion because the plate is too indistinct); 
this is, of course, nothing but 5 iva with crescent moon (Sasdhka- 
sekhara) in his theriomorphic form. The unique seal impression 
{ibid-, p. 129, No. 84, pi. xlvi) shows on the upper edge of its 
slightly concave surface a small conventional sahkha in outline and a 
very good humped bull recumbent to left in the middle of the field; 
the legend is Rudradevasya, The former may have no Visnulte 
associtaion here and may simply stand for the * Sahkhanidhi.' The 




St Line I — Thrcc-nulial svnibol with crt^ccnt (cf. p. ii8). 2 — Fivc-arched 

synihol with iia-, probably a sacral mountain with the sthalavdsa 
(cf. p. i2i). 3 -hull with crcsccnt'likc horn, Siva in thcriomorphic 
torni (cf. p. 1 20). 4— Standing figure with staff and water vc.ssel 
(ct. p. 118). 

2nd Line: 1- -Splayed trident in railing (cf. p. 124). 2 — Three-arched symbol 
with crescent on a pile of balls (a mountain?) a hum^n figure (a 
votary?), behjw taurine; on Taxila coins. 3 — Siva carrying staff and 
water ves.scl in Ujjain coins (ct. p. 125). 4 — Three-headed Siva witli 
the same object.s in Ujjain coins (cf. p. 126). 

ptl Line i- Siva-liiiga on a Taxila coin (cf. p. 121). 2 — Siva-lihga on a railing 
between trees within railing on a coin of Ujjain. 3 — Altar symbol 
(?) frequently found on early Indian coins. 4 — Knottal club 
as found on coins and seals sometimes in the hand of Siva 01 
at other times in that of Visnu. 


i.H.Q., March, 
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humped bull appears on several other seals from Spooner’s find at 
Basarh, the name of the owner such as Rudraraksita etc. in them (a 
good many of them are inscribed) showing its cult connection; on 
some there is a globular object placed between the horns of the 
animal, which shows according to some scholars Sassanian influence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s list (Ibid., p. 142, 
No- 36^ with one duplicate, pi. xlviii) requires notice here, for it 
bears five interesting emblems in a row on its top section; Spooner 
described them as ‘(1) a tall vase with radiating rays or flower- 
stalks; (2) something chat looks like a tall and slender tree, such as 
a poplar, not that I suppose it is a poplar in reality; (3) the central 
figure, which has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base; 
(4) a battle-axe to left surmounted by a trident; (5) a kalasa with 
rays or flower-stalks.’ The legend in Gupta characters reads Arami- 
kisvarasya i.e., (seal of the temple) of Aramikisvara.’ The seal is 
undoubtedly Saiva in character as the inscription on it shows and 
of the five emblems, the tndent-axc particularly belongs to this 
cult; the vase, represented twice one on each end in different forms 
may stand for mahgalaghata with twigs on them, or one of them 
— the slender one on the left side — may be a variant of the same as is 
sometimes placed in the hands of Siva on Kushan coins; the central 
device may represent — though in a schematic way — the somewhat 
realistic lihga without yoni on a spread base, while the one to its 
immediate proper right is nothing but a sakti (spear) with a long 
flat blade. There is not much difficulty to define the five objects, as 
Spooner thinks; an interesting detail which has been missed by him 
is that all these five emblems seem to be placed on separate pedes- 
tals on ‘the ribbon-like horizontal band a little below the tnie 
centre,* thus indicating their sacred character, though we cannot 
be sure, on account of the faulty reproduction. The fine seal 
No- 764 (ibid., p. 152, pi. L) contains a device which has been des- 
cribed by Spooner as follows, — ‘a tall female figure standing facing, 

18 


l.H.Q, MARCH, 1940 
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with the upper part of the body bent considerably to the proper left, 
left hand on hip; right extended toward the right as in the varada- 
mudra. The figure is seemingly nude, but there are draperies float' 
ing to left and right from the level of the waist, and some garland or 
drapery pendent in front, as though suspended from a girdle around 
the waist .... the most curious feature of all is the headdress 
which she wears, like a single high horn with streamer floating to 
the (proper) left.’ I had to quote the above description at some 
length, for the correct understanding of the iconography of the 
figure; the seal is very imperfectly reproduced in the plate a refer- 
ence to which will enable one to add some features un-noticcd by 
Spooner and tentatively explain their nature- The left breast of 
the figure seems to be abnormally large in proportion to the right 
one, which holds a staff like object in its t'ght hand; ‘the curious 
headdress like a single high horn’ is most probably nothing but 
the longish coil of jatas sometimes shown on the heads of Siva 
figures and it should be noted it is deliberately placed on one, i.c., 
the right side of the head; lastly, there seem to be traces of tHc 
firddhalihga feature on the front part of the waist. Now, if these 
observations of mine arc accepted, there ran be no hesitation about 
the identity of the figure, it possibly represents the Arddhanarir- 
svara aspect of Siva, in which the left half is that of Uma, and right 
that of her consort. The staff in the right hand the longish coil 
of jata placed on the right 5idc of the head, the prominence given 
to the left breast (the right breast is much smaller than the left one 
and seems to belong to a male figure) and the probable urddbalihga 
feature — all these go to support the suggestion. The legend could 
not be fully read by Spooner and its hazy reproduction docs not help 
one to improve the reading which is . • t'ipHraksasastidattah , It 

may be observed here that this is one of the earliest representations 
of the Arddhanarisvara aspect of 5iva in art; I have already drawn 
attention to Bardasanes’ mention of it. The concave impress of a 
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seal (No. 422, ibid., p. 143, pi. xlviii) Has a battlc-axc with long 
handle laid lengthwise of the seal as its device- TTic long legend 
in very small characters is not legible, but seems to end in dattasya. 
The battle-axe is a $aiva emblem and it is very frequently found in 
Siva images of later period (cf. parasftmrgavarabhayahastamy 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva features; 
not only various Saivic emblems like the lihga, the trident-axe, the 
nandipada and the bull (the bull in some instances has a sphere or 
disc between horns as appearing on Andhra coins) are clearly recog- 
nisable on them as well as on those of the officials, localities and 
private individuals, but also, is to be found on them a human re- 
presentation of 5 iva, though in extremely rare instances. Some of 
the religious seals bear the different appellations of 5 iva such as 
Kalesvara, Kalahjara-bhattaraka, Bhadresvara, MaHesvara(.'^) and 
Nandi. The oval seal No. 14 in Marshall’s list [AS 1 AR-, 19x1-12, 
p. 47, pi. xviii, No. 14) has a trident-axe flanked by a diagram of 
dots, really a hill symbol, and an unidentified emblem on its left; 
the legend in eastern Gupta characters is Kalesvara priyatam (‘May 
Kalesvara be pleased). Marshall observes that Kalesvara is the name 
of a Sivalinga according to Skanda-Purana and this tablet would 
seem to have been presented as an offering at some shrine of 5 iva at 
Bhita. The seal next in the list is also Saiva in nature; it bears a 
realistic Sivalinga with umbrella on one side and a trident on the 
other. The lihga is placed on a hill in the form of a well-arranged 
pile of round balls, below which is a waved line probably standing 
for a river; the legend in northern Gupta characters is Kalanjara- 
bhattarakasya, i.c., ‘of the lord of Kalahjara*. Kalahjara, according 
to Cunnigham is the name of a hill in Bundelkhand, the favourite 
resort of Saiva ascetics from very early times {ASR., xxi, pp. 20 ff.)- 
The manner in which the Mahabharata refers twice to the Saiva 
shrines at Kalanjara in its Tirthayatra Parvvadhyaya of the Vana- 
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parvan definitely proves their importance.® This seal was evidently 
issued from a ^aiva shrine on the Kalaiijara hill, though no remains 
of a temple exist on the hill at present. Hie seal No. i6 bears also 
a ^ivalihga of an extremely realistic nature, placed on a pedestal 
with the representation of a hill on one side and a trident-axe on the 
other, having a legend K(a)la(fi)jara In north-eastern Gupta charac- 
ters. But the next seal — that numbered 17 — is of unique icono- 
graphic interest; it bears a two-armed male figure seated in lalitlisana 
pose on a fadap'ttha with uncertain objects in his hands* There ap- 
pears to be foliage(.i^) or flames over head and shoulders and legend 
m northern characters of the 4th or 5th century A.D. is Bhadres- 
vara> Marshall says that ‘this is the name of the ^ivalihga of 
Kalpagrama (not identified up to date) according to the Vamana- 
purana (Ch. 46). The male figure may therefore be ^>iva in the 
Bhadresvara aspect.’ The figure is unmistakeably Siva and this 
shows the simultaneous phallic and human mode of representing the 
divinity- If the reading of the legend on seal No. 23 as Bbagavato 
Ala(h)esvarasya is upheld — Marshall says that it is problematic — 
then the two-armed male figure standing facing with right hand 
outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds of drapery falling on 
both sides, may also represent ^iva. The tlirec Bhiul seals numbering 

9 Cli. 85. Verses 56-7: 

Atra Kalanpmtm n.ima pu, ”Vdttim lokavtsrittamj 
Tatra devuhrade >natva gosahasraphalarn lahhctj f 
Yah snatvdstarpayet tatra giran Kalanjare nrpaj 
Svargaloke mahlycta naro tiaslyatra sarnsayahj f 
Thus the waved line helow the hill, evidently the Kalahjara hill, is the river or 
devahrada near it where a dip is specially rectinimcndcd. Again in chapter 87, 
verse 21 Hiranyavindith kathito girau Kalanjare nrpa. In the Alatsya-Ptirana, we 
find mention of Kalinjaravana as one of the places very much sacred on account 
of 5 iva,'’s presence there; Kalihjaravanancaiva sahkHkarnam sthalesvaram. Etani ca 
pavitrani sanntdhyaddhi mama priye, Ch. i8r, v. 27. Tlic Great Kpic places the 
hill somewhere near Prayaga and Citrakiita. The Kalinjaravana of the Matsya 
Parana is evidently the same as K.nlanjara of the epic and of the seals. < 
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26-28 described by Marshall in ASIAR., 1911-12 (p. 51 and 
pi. xviii) require notice in this connection. The first bears on it a 
bull standing to left with a crescent under its neck; a woman stands 
in front, with her right hand outstretched and left hand on hip; a 
post or a thunderbolt appears behind the bull; bow with arrow and 
pile of balls (i.e-, the symbol for mountain) similar to those in 
Kolhapur scries of the Andhra coins arc shown in exergue. 1 he 
same figures arc present on the second (No. 27), though in a trans- 
posed manner, and on the third (28), the latter being much worn. 
The legend on No. 26 is Maharaja Gautamipfitrasya Sivameghasya 
in characters of the 2nd-3rd century A.D. while the legend in simi- 
lar characters on No. 27 is Vasasu (Vasisthtj puttrasya Sft Bhimasena 
(sya). Marshall remarks abo’iit the first that ‘the bull and crescent 
point to the king’s leaning towards Saivism’; the bow and arrow as 
well as the mountain arc also characteristic emblems of Siva. The 
female figure on the seals very probably stands for Durga, the con- 
sort of Siva.'" The Bhita seal No- 44, of an official, showing bull 
standing facing, with round object between horns is interesting, 
because in it the main device is flanked by a wheel in side elevation 
and ‘an uncertain symbol (Marshall); their sacred character is fully 
emphasised by the fact that all three are placed on altars- The early 
Gupta legend in northern characters is Dandanayaka-Srt Sahkara- 
dattasya; the name of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so the animal 
form of Siva in the centre of his seal is quite appropriate, but to this 
sectary Visnu w'as also an object of adoration, for his two emblems 
(‘the uncertain symbol’ is the Vaisnava symbol Srwatsa) are allotted 
honoured, though subordinate, positions in his seal. The devices of 
particularly Saiva connection that are to be found on the other seals 


10 Tho king Sivanicglij of rhe Bhita seal is very likely ukniical with ihc* same 
mcinioncd in Inscription No. II from Kosam aliial by D. R, S.ihiii in 
Inciica, vol. XVlll, pp. 159-60. noticed also by Sen Konow in tbid , vol XXIII, 
pp. 245.8. 
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of officials or of private individuals at Bhita are bull, trident, trident- 
axe, nandipada etc. 

The unique seals of the late Gupta and early mediaeval period 
that were discovered at Nalanda and that will be described in Hira- 
nanda Sastn’s Alcmoir on Nalanda which is in the press contain 
some very interesting figures of 5 iva and his emblems, both from 
the artistic and iconographic point of view, which cannot be 
noticed in detail, so long as the above Archaeological Memoir does 
not see the light of day. 


JiTENDKA Nath Banerjea 



MISCELLANY 


Gunaratna's Tarkarahasyadipika and Dharmakirtti’s 
Pratnanavarttika 

III discussing the Buddhist doctrine in his commentary, 
Tarkarahasyadipika, on the Saddarsanasamt 4 ccaya ( — SS.) of 
Haribhadra,^ Gunaratna mentions (p. ^7) ten works on ir, one of 
them being the Pramanavarttika' ( = PV.) of Dharmakirtti who is 
named there (p- 24) as one of the Buddhist authors. That he was 
quite familiar with this book is evident from the fact that he has 
quoted not less than eight karikas from it as shown below : 

ft II 

SS., p. 29- PV., III. 279, 

In PV. the first half reads qr: qiiq 

2. 'q \ 

55., p, 35 = PV.. IV. 19,,. 

3- fqvlqtalqJ'wqpiarf ftqqr ^ »Td%t: ' 

55., p. 35 -PV.. IV. lyi 

In the .second half PV- reads sarvo’rtho for tasyartho. 

trgd?;: • 

qpqf sft5f qr w n 

55., p. 35 = PV., IV. 192. 

5. ?T i 

!WTOf5?qfiisqs> 1 1 

SS., p. 38=PV.. II. 63. 

^ ^ ii 

$S., p. 4o = PV.. 327. 

1 Ed. Luigi Suali, Bibliotheca Indica, 1905. 

2 Ed. with the commentaty of Matiorathanandin by Rahiila Sahkrtyayana, 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 1937. 
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/ arknrahasyaiiipikd ayid PramcinavJirttiku 


In the second half for grdhyagrahdkdvaJcIhiirydt PV. reads 
tdsydpi tulyacodydtvdt which is explained by Manorathanandin 
saying: tdsyu jhana grahanasyapi tidydrthacodydtvTit. sa hy anya- 
tvanibandhano grahyagrahakabhavah. taccaniipapannam ity iiktam. 
This verse with the above reading is widely quoted in many philoso- 
phical works. 

SS., p. 41 -PV., II. 57. 

This stanza, too, is often quoted. 

SS., p. 41=PV., 11 . 58. 

In the first half SS. wrongly reads yatharthatve for * yatharthatvc 
ViDHUSHEKHARA BhATTACHARYA 



The Quiloii Inscription of Jayasitnha Vira Kerala Varma 

The Qiiilon inscription* of Vira Kerala Varma has attracted 
greater attention than it really deserves, for it has been freely 
utilised by more than one scholar to serve as a peg to hang their 
speculations. Thus this inscription is found quoted by Dr. Hultzsch 
in his edition of the Conjevaram inscription of Ravi Varma 
Kulasekhara," by Mr. Venkayya in his study of the Vira Raghava 
Cakravarti plate for localising the Vira Kerala Varma of the 
plate,' and by Mr. Gopinatha Rao in his study of the ins- 
criptions of Vira Pandya* and of }lavl Varma Kulasekbara,' 
lor assigning a date to the former and for ascertaining the founder of 
the kingdom of Qiiilon. The speculations advanced by these 
writers, openly and impliedly, particularly by the last two 
writers, presumably on the basis merely of this inscription, but cer- 
tainly not warranted by it, appear to have gained great currency 
amongst writers on Travancore History'’ and in popular Ixxiks on 
the subject.' A critical study of this inscription and an examina- 
tion of the speculations are, therefore, felt a desideratum, as a cor- 
rective to the many fallacies rampant on this subject. 


1 An cxtrnrt from tins inscription is given by Dr. Hultzsch in the foot-note 
ntidetl by him in editing Dr. Kielhorn’s stiuly of the Conjrvaram Record of Ravi 
Varma Kulnsekhara : Vide EL, vol. IV, p. i^Cc, suhsequcnily releiretl to by Mr. 
Venkayya, ibuL, p. 293; later edited by Mr. T. A. G. Rao in the TAS, vol. II, 
[ip. 26-27. 

2 Vide EL, vol. IV^ p. 146, fn. 2. 3 Ibtd., p. 293. 

^ Vide TAS., vol. II, pp. 16-17. 

5 Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

6 Vide the remarks of Mr. Sundaram Pillai, quoted in EfK., vol. I, p. 7; 
TSM., vol. I, pp. 228, 254, 258, 259, etc. 

7 Vide VD., vol. 1 , pp. 88-101; also the Introductions to LT. and US. and the 
Sanskrit Drama, Pradyumnabhyudaya, cxlited by Mm. Dr. T. G. Sastri and pub- 
lished in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries, No. VII; also vide KC. and TC. 
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To facilitate reference, the text and translation of the 
inscription, as edited by Mr. T. A. G. Rao, are reproduced below.® 

I-Text 

^ 4 T =4 ^ II 

^ g^4l 5^1 I 

ft ^ ^ ftg: 11 

g?rr4 1 

W 

II — -Translation 

“Hail ! 5 ri! Be it auspicious! 

May it be well Jayasiniha alias Vira Keraja Varman; and 
so to his descendants, kingdom and city. 

In the year 671 of the Kollam era, when the vSun was in the 
Mithiina riisi and Jupiter in the Tula rasi, at the auspicious moment 
of Anfiradha, during the (ascendancy of) Vrsabha the sage Nitya- 
prajha bathed Govinda. May the lord (Govinda) protect us long in 
the prosperous Netrapura vdiose temple has been renewed. 

For the purpose of conducting the daily piijas, etc., the lord of 
the prosperous Netrapura, the king of Keraja did (i.e. obeyed) with 
pleasure, the command of the lord of Kolamba. 

May it be prosperous!” 

The first and the last of the verses have sensed as the main basis 
lor all the speculations, historical and cpigraphical, referred to 


8 Vide TAS., vol. II, pp. 26-27. 
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above. Whether the speculations induced the translation or vice 
versa, Mr. Rao’s rendering cannot be accepted. 

Taking the first of the verses, the expression Jayasimhasya Vira 
Kerala Varmanah has been rendered Jayasimha alias Vira Kerala 
Varma, the two words having been taken by Mr. Rao in an apposi^ 
tional sense. Vira Keraja Varma is certainly the name of the king, 
and the term Jayasimha must, therefore, be taken as a definitive, 
restrictive adjective. This is the normal interpretation, and the 
term would mean Jayasimha Vira Keraja Varma, thereby suggest- 
ing that this prince belonged to the royal family of Quilon, called 
the Jayasinihanar family. As a parallel, may be cited the name 
GahgadharaLrkk()viladhikarika Vira Keraja Riima Varma. ^ The 
latter part of this expression noboc^y would think of translating as 
Vira Keraja alias Rama Varma. We aa*, therefore, constrained to 
observe that Mr. Rao’s rendering is misleading, as it conveys the 
idea that Jayasiniha and Kerala Varma arc different names of one 
and the sanie individual; and like other waiters he was himself mis- 
led by his own translation,'" an aspect w’hich is elucidated in the 
sccjuel. 

The last of the verses also has been rendered wrongly. The 
expression kalpanam is here translated as order: this must certainly 
be on the basis of one usatre of the term in the local vernacular." 
No instance could presumably be found, and no authority could 
certainly be cited, in supjxirt of this interpretation of the Sanskrit 

ij Vide RG. It may be mentioned here that the first part of the title 
means the Lord of the temple of Vanetdesa at Tiruvaneikkujam, for Kmg the centre 
m Kerala of all life, social, religious, political aiul commercial; vide also UK, vol. II, 
p. 23. 

10 It is possible that the translation he has given w.is the result of the theoris' 
mgs of Mr. Venkayya based upon the .s|X'culatH)ns of Mr. Sundaram Piliai, who 
w.ts the first to start epigraphical studies in TravancOrc. 

1 1 In Malayalam, the term kalpana means order, and in popular usage it also 
means leave of absence. 
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term. TTic term simply means a wish or desire. Similarly, the 
term kalpayamasa does not mean obeyed: it means only acceded to 
the uMsh.^^ The text, then, would mean that the Lord of Kolamba 
(Jayasiniha Vira Kerala) made some endowments for the daily puja 
in the Vaisnavite temple at Nctrapura, and the king of Kcraja 
accepted or permitted the same with pleasure. Again, unless we 
assume that the word ‘of is omitted after the ‘etc/ in the transla- 
tion, it would convey the idea that the Lord of Netrapura was him- 
self the Lord of Keraja; this may or may not be, but it certainly is 
not the sense of the passage. In the light of these remarks, the 
translation may be recast as follows: 

“The Lord of Keraja permitted with pleasure the arrangements made by the 
Lord of Kolamba for the purpose of conducting the daily worship {pUja) of die 
Lord of Netrapura.” 

Mr. Rao has not cared to locate Netrapura, and, in view of his 
translation of the verse, he did not feel the need for explaining why 
the Lord of Keraja should have been introduced in a context where 
the Lord of Kolamba was making arrangements for the daily 
worship of the god enshrined in the temple at Netrapura. We are 
inclined to identify NtTrapura with Kannetti, some time the 
southern limit of the domains of the Perumpatappu Muppil, i.e. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin, who possessed Ksetrasam- 
handbams and Key mast hanams^'^ in all the temples as far south as 

12 Or pcrryiitted the Lord of Kclamba to do so. According to ilu- p iicticc 
current in Kcrnla, such seeking and granting of |.H.'rmission is generally necessitated 
when a prince wishes to make an endowment to or renovate a temple which is 
situate in the domains of another prince, or of which the suzerain is another prince. 
To mention one instance, His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore is reporteil to 
have sought and obtained the previous permission of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Cochin, when the former constructed the Kiiltambalam in the temple at Irinjala- 
kuda in 176^^-66 A.C., for the reason that the temple was situate in the domains of 
the latter who was also the Rajakdytna of the temple. 

13 This aspect is clear from the treaty of 941 M.E. (1766 A.C.) between 
Cochin and Travancore. It is also clear from the Dutch treaty which Mr. Rao 
himself edited in the TAS, vol. I, pp. 31 ff. Why did he not notice this fact? 
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Kannetti," if, indeed, the traditional sources* ’ of our history are 
any indication; and as such it is but relevant that the king of Quilon 
took permission from the Perumpatappu Muppil, the Lord of 
Keraja,"’ to renovate the temple at Kannctti and make arrange- 
ments for daily worship therein. Thus alone can the reference to 
the Lord of Keraja become legitimate in this context, and this, he 
it stated, IS true, wherever Nctrapiirn may be located. This inscrip- 
tion IS, therefore, another piece of evidence in support of the reli- 
gious overlordship which His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
has all along been exercising in Kerala even far down into the 
modern centuries;*' and, from this point of view, becomes an im- 
portant inscription for students interested in the history of the royal 
family of Cochin. 

From the foregoing it will be clear that the first verse shows 
that the king who renovated the shrine at Netrapura was not 
lajasimha alias Vira Kerala Vanna, but ]ayasiinha Vira Kerala 
Varma, and that the last verse would have it that this k:n (7 took 
permission from the Kinjj of Kerala, presumably the king of 
Cochin, for what he did in ihe temple. We may also notice here 
(liar, while Mr, Rao titled the inscription correctly,"' he has 


Vide RG. .ilre.idy iiotical. 

15 These iire die hinuly elinmiele^ .ind tiu- chronicles pel i.iinini; lo ihe UMior 
leinples in Ker;i|;i. 

ih The Pcrumpatcippu AJitppif, His Hi»^hness the M.ih.ir.ij.i ol C'oehin, i'' ofuii 
loiind styled as the Lord of Keraja, particularly in lileiatuu-. I his siih)c c t is d( .ilt 
with in extenso in Mr. K. R. Pishaioti’s paper, published in the Gormiti .Snppleim nt, 
Trichur, issued in connection with the hirthday of His I holiness ilu Mah.ii.ij.i nl 
Cochin, celebrated in January 1939. 

17 Vide Aitchin.san, Treaties, En^ap^imentb, etc , icpn c-ditioii, vol. IX. p 208 
Very little is known of the early history of the royal ho»ue »)[ ('othin An .itn mpt 
is being made by the writers to elucidate the posiiion that Cochin occupied m the 
politics of ancient Kerala. 

18 The Quilon inscription uf lavasiiuha Vira Ker.il.i Varnian. 
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wrongly explained the name of the king in me first paragraph of 
his study, and carried the mistake further, thus misinterpreting the 
name of the king so as to fit in with his theorisings. 

The following remarks he has offered in the second paragraph 
of his introduction arc certainly beside the point: “From the ins- 
criptions of Ravi Varman Saiiigramadhira (See Ep. Ind., vol. IV, 
and of this senes, vol. II) it is found that the name of his father was 
also fayasiniha alias Vira Keraja Varman; that the 33rd year of his 
age corresponded to the year A.D. 1299-1300. So the year of his 
birth should be A.D. 1267, Even granting that Ravi Varman was 
his first born child and that he was born to him at such an early age 
as 20, Jayasiniha Vira Kerala, the fadier of Ravi Varman should 
have flourished from A.D. 1247. 

bears the same name is at least 250 years later than the first one. 
The Kerala kingdom said to have been conquered by Ravi Varman 
Sarngramadhira seems to have been still in the possession of his des- 
cendant Jayasirnha Vira Keraja Varman, the prince mentioned in 
the present inscription.” Nobody would think of connecting the Vira 
Kerala Varma of 1496 A.C. with Jayasirnha, the father of Ravi 
Varma Kulasekhara of the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
In the first place, the inscriptions which give us the names of Jaya- 
simha, father of Ravi Varma, and of Jayasirnha Vira J'^erala also 
give us their dates, and from these dates one could know that the 
two Jayasirnhas lived in different centuries, and no elaborate argu- 
ments were required to show that the Jayasirnha of 1267 A.C. was 
different from the Jayasirnha of 1496 AC. In the second place, 
the name of the father of Ravi Varma Kulasekhara was Jayasirnha 
and not Jayasirnha Vira Kerala Varma: thi5 is what the inscriptions 
tell us.^’^ In the third place, Jayasirnha, the father of Ravi Varma 


K) [: 1 , vol, IV, p. 146, fii, 2, 
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Kulasekhara, is not stated to he the king of Kolamha,^^^ whereas the 
king, in the inscription under study, is categorically said to be the 
king of Kolamba; and at the same time we have no information 
that both were the lords of any other kingdom in Kerala. For 
ought we know then, the two kings were different, and did not even 
belong ip the same royal family; and as such, there is no warrant 
for anybody ever confusing the two personalities or their families. 

Again, Mr, Rao’s statement that “the Kerala kingdom, said 
to have been conquered by Ravi Varma Sariigramadhira, seems to 
have been still in the possession of his descendant, Jayasimha Vira 
Kerala Varma, the prince mentioned in the present inscription,”^* 
if it means anything, could only mean that Ravi Varma Sarhgra- 
madhira conquered Kolamba {alias Kupaka), and that it continued 
to be in the hands of his successors — a position which is, however, 
inconsistent! with what is stated in the inscriptions of Ravi Varma 
himself, that Kupaka was his own kingdom,*^ which, therefore, he 
had no need to conquer. It is, indeed, stated in his inscriptions 
that he conquered Kera|a,**‘ and Mr. Rao is probably suggesting 


20 EL, vol. IV, p. 1^6, fn. 2, 1st verse. 


21 

22 


VkIc TAS., vol II, p. 26. 

Vi(U- El., vol IV, p. 1^6, second verse of the Conjevaram inscription. 


^ TTs?’ 'inifin ii 


2^ Ibid., verses ^ and 

fjftqr HHTwW 
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tliat Jayasirnha Vira Kerala was also the Lord of Kerala in view of 
the mention of a King of Kerala in this record. But Kcraja, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rao, “is that part of Malainadii north of Kollam and 
adjoining the Coimhator and the Nilgiri Districts and the Mysore 
Province; and if Mr. Rao would have us believe that it was this 
area which Ravi Varma s descendant, had under his control, then we 
have only to say that it is a historical solecism : we have so tar no 
proof that any king of Qiiilon ever ruled that part of Kcraja lying 
norih of Qiiilon and extending up to and including Kolattin, at 
any period in the history of Keraja. Mr. Rao has thus achieved 
here a Kerala-Kupaka-ec] nation propped up on a misreading of the 
last verse of the inscription under study and of Samgramadhira’s 
records mentioning lus return to and conquest of Kerala (verses 2 
and 4 of the Conjevaram record). 

We may also notice here another of Mr. Rao’s identifications, not 
iar removed in its essential weakness. This is the Kupaka' ’ Attingal”'' 


ftPR 

2.^ Vide TAS., vol. II, pp. 54-55. 

25 Prof. K. N. Sa.stri is iifuriricnl when he locates Kfipaka in South Travan- 
core, as he does jn his CS., vol. I, p. 270, as well as in his PK.. p. 124. By these 
statements he has unconsciously lent his support to this equation. 

26 The Kupaka-Attini;al equation is tirsi advanced hy Mr. Pillai which is 
quoted hy Mr. Rao in TAS., vol. II, p. 54. The basis of this equation is said u> be 
an inscription irncribed on the south base of the Apane.svara temple at Attingal, 
.stating that a princess of Kupaka renovated a shrine there about 752 M.h. (1577 
A.C.), as mentioned in TAS., vol. VI. p. 81. 

TraT 7T ?rrgq?snf7 ’'«c. 
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Vcnaci*^^ ccjiiation which he has advanced in the course of these 
speculations, and which he has himself contradicted later on, 
when he says that “hy adoption and other relationships and by 
conquest” Attingal and Kupaka became merged in the royal house 


This basis, it nmls scarcely be said, is very weak. If such nrgiiiucnts arc valid, 
it would be easy to say that any two kingdoms in Kerala arc ulenrieal. The only 
reasonable conclusion which, if at all, may be drawn from this reference, is that 
at that time the royal family of Kupaka was the lord of Attingal also, an aspect not 
unsupported by the evidence available from tlic Dutch records, editetl by Mr. 
Gallctti. The author of the TSA^. has stated correctly that “the country about 
Attingal was known in ancient days as Kfipakadesa, a province altogether distinct 
from Venad” (vol. I, p, 254). Mr. U. S. P. Ayyar also unconsciously supports this 
view when he says that the Kupakadesa extended from Kannetti to Comorin 
{QJfCSP., vol. V, p. 389). Note also what Mr. R ao himself says in another context 
(TAS., vol. II, p. 54). “The country round Kollam {vulgo, Qiulon) is called the Jayasih- 
ganad, anti one of the families of the kings on the West Coast was known in later 
times as of the Jayatuhganattu-muttatiruvatis : Attingal was perhaps the chief 
place of these later princes. In one of the inscriptions found in Attingal a lady who 
calls herself a Kupaka princess is said to have built a temple for .^iva. This fact 
also enables us to identify the Attingal family with the JayasimhanatUi-Tiruvaps or 
the Kupakas.” The reference to the inscription under study in the sentence 
immediately following this quotation serves no useful pur|X)se; it will serve merely 
to mislead the lay reader by giving him a wrong idea of the historical position of 
modern Travancorc. The assumption of an ecpiation and the citation of some 
inscriptions in support thereof arc naturally calculated to mide;>d the uninitiated and 
unwary reader. 

27 Attingal and Venad arc held to be one, popularly, because the Senior Rani 
of Travancorc is styled Attingal Muttatamburatu. However, there arc indications 
to show that Attingal was an independent sovereign state; and the audior of the 
TSM. supports tliis view (vol. I, p. 338); we quote therefrom a passage quoted from 
Hamilton’s Description of Hinda^tan, vol. II, p. 315: — 

“The Tamburcttics of Attingara possessed the sovereignty of Travancorc from 
remote antiquity, until Raja Martandcn Varma... persuaded tlie Tamburetty to 
resign the sovereign authority to the Rajas, both for herself and for all succeed' 
ing Tamburetties. To perpetuate these conditions a regular treaty was executed 
between the Raja and the Tamburetty, which was inscribed on a silver plate 
and ratified by the most solemn imprecations, limiting the succession to the 
offsprings of the Attingal Tamburcttics.” 

This is an interesting citation which tJirows much light (>n tlic early history of 

Travancorc. 


f.H.Q., MARCH, 1940 
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of Travancore.** If they are one and the same, how could both 
become merged in another royal house? Mr. Rao’s authority for 
this equation is evidently Mr. Sundaram Pillai"’ who bases his view 
on the fact that a princess of Kupaka renovated a shrine at 
Attingal.*" Comment on this is needless.*' 


28 Vide TAS., vol. II, p. 5^^. 29 Vide HK., vol. II, p. 7. 

30 Vide note 27 ante. 

31 One of ihc most favourite of the theories to which almost every writer on 
Travancorc history has taken care to lend his support is the theory of the collateral 
branches of die Venad royal family, thus motlelllng it upon the royal family of 
Cochin. This is certainly a baseless assumption, if, indeetl, one is to jutlge the 
theory from the nature of the bases adduced in support thereof ; /or bases there are 
none, and still the tlicory gatlicrs strength, as it passes on from writer to writer. 
Among all writers on Travancore History, the only one writer who has condemned 
the theory in unmistakable terms is Mr. A. K. Pisharoti m his I ntrod fiction to 
LT. According to him, this theory has for its source the statement of the Dutch 
Governor, Van Gollenessc. Says he in his Memoir: “This state (of Travancore) 
was formerly divided among five houses, Travancore, Attinga, Elleda Surovan, 
Pcritally, and Signatty; and since the four first states have been united, they 
form the most powerful state in Malabar** (Galletti, p. 53). The period of tliis 
document is 1743 A.C., by which time Raja Martanda Varma, the maker of motlern 
Travancore, had more or less reduced to subjection all the states to the south of 
Quilon, and unified tliem under his sway, and it is to this fact that reference is 
made. The only powerful kingdom which still opposctl Travancorc’s aggressive 
policy was Quilon, and Mill it continued as a sej.avate political entity {thtd., p. 55). 
That Travancore, mentioned in the quotation, ;ind Atnngal were till that time 
different sovereign states we have already shown from the quotation from Hamilton, 
(vide note 28 ante and also Galletti, p, 53, footnote 3). Signatti (Quilon) was even 
in 1743 independent, and we know from available records that the other two were 
also independent kingdoms till a few years previous to 1743 A.C. (tbici., p. 55). 
This primary aspect has been conveniently forgotten by almost all writers, and the 
latest to expound this theory was Mr. U.S. P. Ayyar, [Sahrdaya, vol. Ill, No. 5, 
pp. 15-38), in spite of the fact that the theory had already been shown by Mr. A. 
K. Pisharoti to be baseless. It neetl scarcely be said that the theory is absolutely 
unfounded, and is against every evidence available, whether it be from literature or 
from epigraphy or from Dutch and other records. No woiuler, therefore, that 
almost every writer who has openly supported this theory had had also to con- 
tradict it at one stage or other in the course of his writings on the subject. A 
student of history will clearly notice that, till about the period of the Dutch wjiicr 
quoted above, that part of Kerala which i.s now comprised in the modem State of 
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Equally uncritical is his pronouncement that in medieval and 
later times the more important kingdoms of Malainadu were the 
Miisakas of Kclattiri, the Kupakas of Kollam and the Vcnadii kings 
of South Travancore. ‘“ It deserves to be mentioned that the 
Keraja he had spoken of previously as a kingdom to the north of 
Kollam is here totally ignored for obvious reasons.*' His mention 

Travancorc was composed of a niimlxT <^f kingtioms which wc'-e functioning, since 
the time of their inception, as separate political units, rill they were suppresserl and 
consolidated by the conquests of Raja Martanda Varma, who is, therefon', styled 
the maker of riKiileni Travancorc. ' In 1675 accortling to a report of Van Goens 
printed in Valentijn, Travancorc. ended two h iurs march north of Tengapatlanam, 
and embraced only 700 square miles, or one-tent)) ol modern Iravancore. Die 
Attingal Svarupam lay to the north of Travancorc and south of Quilon. Towards 
the end of the 17th century Kelotma (Kerala Varma), Raja of Travancorc, is des- 
cribed in Dutch Records as the Queen of Attingal’s vassal (N. Nlacleotl). (Vidi 
GalU'tti, p, 53, h.'oi-noie 3). In view of these facts, the proniiscu ius use of the 
terms Travancore, Attingal, Kupaka and VTn.uI and of thei*' varied possible com- 
binations which disfigure the writings on this subject, in jo f.u- as they deal with 
ancient, medieval and early modern periods, is strictly (,ut ol placi-, atul this has 
teiuletl considerably to vitiate the correct understanding of the history of this part 
of Kerala. This has also introduced unnecessary confusion anil avoidable mistakis 
which are rampant in not merely popiikr books on the subject, bur in even those 
works which purport to be scientific and authoritative. Compare for imstance the 
following extract from the TSAJ., (vol. I, p. 228): The sou them -most portion is 
"called at different times by the names of Alusikakandham, Kitpakunniham, Vcnaii, 
Frppappitr, Tiruadidesam or Timvitamkode etc." This statement is absolutely in 
correct. The first of these areas, Mu.saka, is not in the southernmost area of Kerala, 
but it is in the northernmost part; Kupaka is in the south, but it is distinct and 
different from Venad and confined to the territory about Quilon while, so far as 
the available histories of Travancorc are concerned, the exact relationship o{ the 
last four is a subject which is yet to be elucidated. Ancient and modern Kerala, 
Venrul and mcxlern Travancorc were distinct and different teniiovlal units, and. 
therefore, the equation of the one with the other, and that on a speculative basis, 
is a distortion of luHory. 

32 TAS.^ vol, II, p. This shows that the author has not studied the history 
of Keraja of the period. The Attiiigal-Kupaka-Ven.ul ecjuarmn having been 
adumbrated and adoption.s from Kolattunarl to Ven.ld (also vide TSM , vol. II, p. fio) 
having been postulated, Mr. Rao’s statement uliiniately tends to suggest that Ven.id 
was tbe most important kingdom in all Kerala at that time! 

33 TAS.j vol. II, pp. 54-55. Kerala is the name he says, by which tlu land 
lying north of Quilon was known. 
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of Kupaka side by side with Venad is against the Venad-Kupaka 
equation he has advanced. Mr. Rao is evidently oblivious of what 
he has written earlier and contradicts himself! He is, however, not 
an exception: for almost every writer on Travancore History has 
confused the terms Keraja, Travancore, Venad and Kupaka. They 
have always failed to realise the significant fact that modern Travan- 
core is not Venad, and chat Venad was only one among the many 
kingdoms in the present political unit called Travancore.’" 

In advancing statements such as those mentioned above, Mr. 
Rao seems greatly obsessed by his own Jayasiniha Vira Kerala equa- 
tion and the importance of modern Travancore in Kerala politics of 
the day, and he has, therefore, failed to view the inscription under 
study in its proper historical perspective. That is the most chari- 
table construction we may put on these, his loose lucubrations. 

We owe it to Mr. Rao, who is the pioneer in the field of epi- 
graphical studies on the West Coast, to examine the basis on which 
he has postulated the Jayasimha Vira Kcra|a equation and assumed 
that the full name of Ravi Varma Saihgramadhira’s father was 
Jayasiniha Vira Keraja Varma. He has cited as his authority El. 
vol. IV, VIZ., the reference given by Dr. Hultzsch in a footnote, 
while editing Dr. Kielhorn’s study of the Conjevaram record and 
his own remarks elsewhere in the second volume of the TAS. '"' 


3^ If Kupaka is Attingal and both arc idcntjcal with Venad, why should ilic 
former be described as becoming merged in the last? This shoiilil have been 
explained. 

35 See note 32 ante. Wc may here mention some of the other kingdoms 
which have gone to make up modem Travancore. Beginning from the north, tiny 
are Alangad and Parur, Idappalji, Vatakkcnkiir, Tekkenkur, Ambalappiila, Kay 
kiijam, Quilon, Ciravayi, Attingal, Kottarakkara, etc. Available evidence proves 
that all these were different political units, each under its own chief till roughly 
about (1725 A.C.). The first six, excepting perhaps, Idappajli at certain times, were 
the feudatories of the Perumpatappu Muppil till 1760 A.D. 

36 Vide EL, vol. IV, p. 1^6; Ibid., p. 293; also TAS., vol. II, pp. 16-17 and 

54 - 55 - 
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The former reference which is to the inscriptions of 644 M.E. 
(1469 A.C.)*' and. 671 M.E. (1496 A.C.)"^ docs not at all prove 
anything of the kind. These two inscriptions only prove that the 
royal family of Qiulon in those years still had the name 
Jayasirnhanvaya,'^' neither more nor less. And of these the former 
mentions the name of king Aditya Varma and the latter, that of 
king Vira Kerala Varma. If on the basis of the latter inscription one 
could postulate a Vira Kerala Varma as the founder of the Jaya- 
sirnhanvaya of Quilon, we fail to sec why the former could not be 
iicilised to postulate also that his name was Jayasiinha Aditya 
Varma. One fails to see why this has not been done so far, unless 
it be the anxiety to find an epigraphical Vira Keraja Varma as an 
ancestor of the Travancore Svarupam as in the case of the Perimipa- 
tappu Svarupam. Hence wc come to the conclusion that the 
reference given in the Ul. does not support the identification 
advanced by Mr. Raod'* 


37 The text of the inscription runs as follows: 







‘This inscription states that Aditya Varma, born of the family of Jayasiinlia. 
was then the chief of Ciravayi, an independent kingdom. This king had the titles 
Akhtlakalavallabha and Sarvariganatha, accortling to Mr. Ullur Paiameswara Ayyar, 
who, like s’Jine other writers, takes every qualifying adjective as a title, when used 
with reference to the chiefs of the kingdoms in what now forms part of Travanco'e 
{VD., vol. I, p. 96). It may also be noticed here that the same writer states tliat 
this Aditya Varma was a king of Venad, i.e., of Travancore, which, in tlie sense in 
which we understand die term now, was non-existent at the time ol the 
inscription [ibid.). 38 This is the inscription under stiuly. 

39 Compare ’Jayasimhasya virakerala varmanah' and ‘tihihita-Jaycuimhiuivayiih 

40 It tlescrvcs to be pointetl out here that the statement ot Dr. Hultzsch is 
sufficiently vague to justify the drawing of the conclusion set forth by Mr. Rao, 
namely that Jayasimha, the father of Ravi Varma, was the founder of the Quilon 
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Coming to Mr. Rao’s own lucubrations in the matter, it must 
be stated at the very outset that these do not at all add to his 
credit." The passage 'tat ha taclvarnsajananca* could not certainly 
refer to any ancestor of Vira Kcra|a biiL only to his descendants. 
If the whole verse rs taken as referring to the original ancestor and 
his family, then the inscription cannot be taken to refer to any 
reigning king by name; that is to say, the same passage could not 
nr the same time refer to an ancestor Jayasirnha Vira Kerala and to 
a reigning king Vira Kerala. Of these, the reference to the latter 
is the correct one and more apposite. The inscription under study 
states categorically that the king mentioned therein is Jayasiniha 
Vira Kerala Varma: neither more nor less. And, therefore, merely 
on the basis of this inscription, it cannot certainly be held that the 
full name of Ravi Varma Kulasekhara s father was Jayasirnha Vira. 
Keraja, a postulation that cannot be accepted, even it we are prepared 
to accept Mr. Rao’s interpretation of the first verse of this inscrip- 
tion. The first king of the Jayasirnha family at Qiiilon might, after 
all, have been a Vira Kerala Varma. but that fact could not 
be assumed, much less established, from this inscription; and, in 
any case, that king, the founder of the Quilon royal family, could 
not be the father of Ravi Varma Kulasekhara. For, in the first 
place, the latter was only a Jayasiinha and not a Jayasiniha Vira 
Keraja Varma. Secondly, he could net for .a prima facie reason be 
a member of the Quilon royal family, since if he was a member of 
that family, he could not have married in that family. For aught 
wc know, Jayasirnha, the father of Ravi Varma Kulasekhara, was 

loyal house. For he did not elucidate his view then or even when editing die pajxr 
i)f Mr. Venknyya on the Vira Raghava Cakravarti plate; it would, therefore, only 
mean that, though he was prepared to accept this view, h(.‘ was not bold enough to 
openly avow it, and if he did not accept, he was not prepared to contradict it. Thii.s 
he flid help the misunderstanding and hence the interpretation. 

Probably, Mr. Rao was an unconscious victim of the theorisings of Messrs. 
Sundaram Pillai and Venkayya, based on the vague suggestion of Dr. Hultzsch. 
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not a member of the Jayasirnhanvaya of Quilon: he must have be- 
longed to a distinctly different, family. Even if we assume for mere 
arguments’ sake that Jayasirnha was a member of the Jayasirnha- 
nvaya of Quilon — this is very untenable, because that family like 
other royal families on the West coast was then following 
Marnmakkattayam'^ — still he could not be identified as the founder 
of the Jayasirnhanvaya of Quilon, if, indeed, the country is sup- 
posed to have derived its name Jayatuhganadu from die name of 
the founder of the kingdom, for the country was called by this name 
even as early as the first quarter of the 13th century. “ Hence we 
have necessarily to conclude that the long and loose lucubrations of 
Mr. Rab arc beside the point, since they arc evidently based on 
Unfounded spccnlaticns; ” and, therefore, we ennnoe, on the evi- 
dence cited by Mr. Rao, accept the position that the founder of the 

^2 TSM., wolud have it that the royal families of the West Coast were all 
following the Marumakkaitayam law of inheritance from the remotest times, a view 
supported by epigraphical evidence also, not to speak of tratlitions and 
chronicles. It is said that Cochin was following this mode of inhcritanct 
from the time of its inception, and wc know from inscriptions that the 
kingdom of Ciravayi was also following the same system. The Ciravayi Muttavar 
granted to a certain family Melkoyma rights and other privileges in the 
Muttalaikuricci temple at Virakcrajaptir.im in South Travancorc, and these gifts 
made at varied periods in history arc enumerated in the pl.'’te of 821 M.t,. in which 
the previous grants are al.‘<) mentioned — the grants made in the Krdlam years 3^7, 
491, 628, 782, etc., and thc.se grants, it is categorically stated, were made by the 
uncles of the author of the plate (vide TAS.. vol. IV, p. 151). From this we in.iy 
eoncliule that from 337 M.E. (1162-3 A.C.) at len.st the Ciravayi royal house must 
have been following the MammakkaUayam law of inheritance. We ;.ls(> know th.it 
Ravi Varma Kulasekhara of Quilon had a son, but, so far as we know, he did not 
succeed his father on the throne of Quilon (ARE., 1926, part ii, p. 10^). From the^e 
documents and citations we al.so concliule that Ciravayi was functioning as an in- 
tlependent state from 337 M.H. In the light of this information, one cannot iintler- 
stand the significance of the statements of certain writers that Quilon and Cimvayi 
anti Venad Were all one and the same from very ancient times! 

^^3 Compare the inscription of Jatavarman Kulasekhara I, tlated 1206 A.C. 
(No. 370 of 1916, Madras). 

If at all these have any basis, they .ire the siiggestion.s of Mr. Siintlaram 

Pillai. 
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royal house of Qiiiloii was a Vira Kerala Varma and that he was the 
father of Ravi Varma Kiilasckharadeva, styled Sariigramadhira. 

Mr. Rao has indulged in another scries of speculations in sup- 
{X)rt of his posrcion, which, if anything, has the colour of historical 
romance. We may be excused the following full extract from his 
studies : ^ ' 

“The facts that Vira Pandya took refuge with the Kuj)aka king at Kollam 
and that his son bears a distinctly Ktrala name, Vira Kerala, enable us to sur- 
mise that the then reigning Kupaka was jx-rhaps named Vira Kerala, that his 
daughter was married by Vila Pfmdya and that Pandya cr'awn prince was 
named after the maternal grand father.”*^® 

“In all probability, the Vira Keraja, king of the Kupaka country, conquered 
hy Vira Pfmdya was the father of Samgramadhira Ravi Varman.^^ Ravi 
Varman, iri liis turn, is said to have married the daughter of a Pandya king, 
after defeatiim him; it might lx* that Ravi Varman at.tacke<l and defeated the 
adversary of Vira Pandya (i.e. Vikrama Pandya,’'* and married his daughter.””^ 

. 45 Vide TAS., vol. II, p. 17. 

<i|6 The lallncv (>l this neonstmetion is elucidate*! hy Prof. K. N. Sastri (vide 

IK., p. 130). 

47 We have already shown the absunlity of the identification of jayasimha, 
lather of Ravi Varma Kulasekliara of QuiKm, with Viva Kerala Varma of Quilou. 

4b The inscriptions of Ravi Varma state that he conqucrc*! Vira Pandya and 
fiot Vikrama Pandya. This latter name is not spcetficnlly mentioned in any of the 
lecords of Ravi Varma. 

49 bariigramadlura’s epigraphs disclose the fact that lie married the daughter 
of a Pandyan king It is not stated that he married his adversary Vikrama Pandya’s 
daughter. The assumptions made hy Mr. Rao iliat he defeated Vikrama Pandya and 
married his daughter are presumably liased upon a floating verse cpioted in the LT., 
which says that a ruler of Venad, named Vira Ravi Varma, defeated a Vikrama 
Pandya and married his daughter. Tlie verse runs as follows; 

This verse would make it clear that Ravi Varma of Qiiilon cannot be identified 
with Yini Ravi Varma of Venad. This identification is advanced uncritically enough 
by some writers in Malayalam, and it is found accepted by Dr, S. K. Ayyangar and 
Venkatnrammanayya. {NIA, vol. I, pp. 147-80; JOR., vol. XII, pp. 192-216). 
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With tlie friendship tlius secured with Vira Pandya and Vikrama Pandya by 
marriage tics, lie was able to nvcrrim the country as far north as Conjevaram. 
defeat the Tclugu-Coda princes and be anointed at Kanci.” 

For sheer boldness of speculation this passage stands 
unrivalled.'* An attempt is here made, with a show of success, to 
reconstruct the history of the Pandyas and of Kerala in the 
thirteenth century, as Mr. Rao would have it. The two bases on 
which lie has reared up his superstructure are : (i) A Vira Pandya 
had a son named Vira Kerala Pandyadeva, the first part of which 
name is distinctly Malayali and (ii) the Quilon inscription of 671 
M.E. (1496 A.C.) mentions a Jayasirriha Vira Kerala Varma. It 
is really inscrutable how on these two grounds merely, Mr. Rao 
could postulate such a theory. It is assumed that the Kupaka king at 
whose court Vira Pandya took refuge'" — this Vira Pandya is really to 
be assigned to the later half of the 12th century — must have been 
a Vira Kerala, for the refugee’s son is found named Vira Kerala; 
and in support of this position it is further speculated that the re- 

50 Tiie.se are the Viceroys of Kakatiya.s who held the Codas under subjection. 
Available inscripiional evidence tloes not justify the assumptions here adv.inced bv 
Mr. Rao. 

51 Mr. Rao s speculations on page 55, TAS., vol. II, would have it that Ravi 
Varma s consort might be the daughter ol jadivarnian Sundara Pandya II whose 
fifteenth year of reign fell in 1290 or of M.lravarnian KulaAkhara whose fortieth 
year fell m 1308 or ul Vikrama Pandya, an earlier king, who might ha\e lived 
earlier than 1268 or of one like him who took part m the wais of P.uidyan succession 
of the 12th century. Nothing is gained by speculations like these. I he last of 
these alternatives reveals Mr. Rao’s complete ignorance of the Pandyan history of 
the p'eriod. It is out ot the question, since it is preposterous to assume ih.ic Vikrama 
Pandya, the predecessor of Kulasekhar.i (accession iityi), had a ilaughrer to he 
given 111 marriage' tu Ravi Varm.i horn in i2f>f) A.C^ No doubt Mr. Svamikamiu 
Pillai iias postulated a V'lkiama IVuuly.i whose accession is said to have licen in izqe^ 
A.C., but the existence of such a king and his reign is yet to be established on 
Milfitient data. 

52 Ibis apart, the elating eel Vira P.andva, here assumeel, is wrong, as wc have 
•ilriaely jiointed out. 1 he conqiicior of Qiuloii and the later refugee there liveel in 
the last part of the twelfth century, for Jatavarman Kulasekhar.i P.uidyj, the sue 
cessor of Vikrama l^anelya and the opponent of Vira Pandya, ascended the throne in 

1190 A.c:. 
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fiigcc king must have married the Qiiilon king’s daughter, when, 
on a former occasion, he reached Quilon as a conqueror/^ which 
incident h^is been placed by historians in about U70 A.C. The 
Kupaka king at whose court Vira Pandya took refuge, it is said, in 
the 13th century must have been a Vira Keraja, for the inscription 
of 1496 A.C, speaks of a Quilon king of the same name in 1496! 
Since Ravi Varma’s father is stated to have been a Jayasimha, and 
since Ravi Varma was born in 1266 A.C., the postulated Vira 
Kerala Varma of Kupaka, the opponent of Vira Pandya, and this 
Jayasiniha must be identical; and, therefore, Ravi Varma’s father 
Jayasimha who is held to be the founder df the royal family ol 
Quilon becomes a Vira Kerala! It isi also stated that it was this 
Vira Pandya who helped Ravi Varma to defeat the Colas and 
Pandyas (about 13 11-12 A.C.) . This line of argumentative specu 
lation is certainly very interesting; but it is fiction, not history. 

The absurdity of the whole speculation is plainly manifest in 
the second part of the extract given above. Ravi Varma’s inscrip- 
tions, and with these Mr. Rao must have been familiar when he 
wrote this sort, of history, do not show that Ravi Varma conquered 
Vikrama Pandya and married his daughter. The ciiemy whom he 
relentlessly attacked and defeated more than once was Vira Pandya 
who, according to Mr. Rao, was his own brother-in-law. The 
Pandyatanaya, whom he married, might have been, but is not 
necessarily, the daughter ot Vikrama Pandya.'* And lastly, we 
have no information from Ravi Varma’s epigraphs that Vira Pandya 
(earliest date 1296 A.C.) and Vikrama Pandya (latest date 1296 

53 This he did sometime ;ibout 1170, ;ind naturally thereioie this Vira Pandya 
cannot be identified with the contenipoiary of Ravi Varma Kula^’kliara (viilc CS., 
vol. II, p. 128; PK., p. 130 n). 

54 The sentence " Jayasr'watiertva nijttsahacarim pandyaUnayam'* cannot be 
taken to mean that the princess whom he married was the daughter of Vikrama 
Pandya. If at all any inference might be ilrawli from such a statement, it would 
only mean that he marrietl his patron's daughter, i.c. the daughter of Maravarinun 
Kulakkhara Deva Trbhuvanacakravarti. 
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A.C.) helped him to overcome and conquer the Tclugu-Codas. All 
these are born of his imagination.’* 

It IS our feeling that Mr. Rao must ultimately take his stand 
on Mr. Venkayya’s statement; we must, therefore, notice how the 
latter author utilised the inscription under study to determine the 
age of the Vira Raghava plate. States Mr. Venkayya : 

“If this conclusion is correct (that is, that the said plate is not earlier than 
'the 14th century), the Vira Kcraja Cakravarti whose descendant Vira Raghava 
professes to have been, may perhaps he identified with Jayasimlia alias Vira 
Kcraja Varma mentioned in the two inscriptions fmm the Western coast, as 
the founder of a race of kings and with Jayasirnha, the father of Ravi Varma 
alias Kulasckhara. As Ravi Varma, the son of jayasiniha, ascended the throne 
about 1300 A.C. Vira Raghava could not have lived earlier than the 14th 
century.” 

Here the distinguished epigraphist has f^iiggcstcd that the 
founder of the royal family of Quilon, called Jayasimhanvaya, was 
the father of Ravi Varma Kulasekhara, and that his full name was 
Jayasirnha Vira Kerala Varma, and the suggestion is, it is stated, 
based on the inscription under study as well as that of 6qq Mi.E. 
We have already shown that these two inscnptionsi cannot be cited 
in support of such a suggestion. Again, the Vira Raghava Cakra- 
varti of the plate was the lord of Mahodayapura (Cranganur), which 
was the capital cf the Perumpatappu (Cochin) Royal house till 1341 
A.C., and as the plate was assigned to 1320 A.C. , it is not known 
how an ancestor of Vira Raghava could have hailed from Quilon, 
and this ancestor, be it noted, had not the name Jayasirnha, accord- 
ing to the plate, while Jayasirnha, father of Ravi Varma had not the 
name Vira Kerala. According to this interpretation, Vira Kerala 
was removed from Vira Raghava by only about a generation or two, 
which is too much to assume on the basisi of the statement ''Vira 

55 No such reference is found made in the inscriptions of Ravi Varma. Wc 
arc in the dark why Mr. Rao misstated ihe contents of the inscription. The co- 
existence of the princes, Vikr.ima P.indya and Vira Pandya, as co-regents is extremely 
doubtful. 

56 El., vol. IV, p. 293. 
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Kerala Cakravarti mura murayayi pala nurayirathandu cengblna- 
data.'' And if we assume that Ravi Varma was Vira Raghava’s 
immediate predecessor, it is rather strange that no mention should 
have been made of such a glorious conqueror and scholar. The 
fact is that Mr. Venkayya had heard of only few Vira Keralas 
in Kerala history prior to 1496 A.C., and he wanted to con- 
nect the Vira Kerala of the Kottayam plate with some Vira Kerala 
before 1320, without trying to inquire of the dynasty, capital, 
title, traditions, etc., of the kings concerned.’’^ 

The basic assumptions being proved to be wrong, Mr. Ven- 
kayya’s identification of the Vira Kerala Cakravarti of the plate with 
the founder (Vira Keraja.f^) of the Jayasirnha royal family of Qnilon 
must be pronounced as wrong — such speculations based on in- 
sufficient or no data not only do not advance the cause of research, 
but materially retard its progress by giving an entirely wrong lead 
to the unwary students who are apt to take disinguished cpigraphists 
at their word. 

Enough has now been said to show that the varied speculations 
and assumptions made on the basis of the inscription under study, 
namely that the founder of the Jayasirnha dynasty of Quilon was a 
Jayasiniha Vira Kerala Varma and that this Vira Kerala Varma was 
identical with the father of Ravi Varma Kulasekhara, are 
untenable. Incidentally, we have also shown that the Kfipaka- 
Attingal-Venad equation, assumed by Mr. Sundaram Pillai and 
accepted by Mr. Rao, is also unjustified, being based, as we have 
shown, on very weak grounds. These unwarranted assumptions 

57 This plate is studied in extenso in the writers’ paper, Cochin about ijoo 
A.C.. published in the MCM., vol XXU, December 1939, pp 100-118. It 
is however funny that, though this identification of the Vira Kerala Varma 
of the Kotuynm plate has long' ago been exploded, still the latter postulation, 
that Ravi Varma ’.s father was a Vira Kcraja Varma and that he founded the royal 
family of Quilon, has become the favourite theme of almost all writers on Travan- 
corc history. 
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and inferences have introduced not a little of confusion in the study 
of the history of the ancient kingdoms comprised in tHe modern 
state of Travancore. It will also be clear from what has been said 
that the Jayasirnha of the inscription is neither the king of Kerala, 
nor of Venad, nor of Travancore; nor again can he be termed a co- 
regent of the Travancore king; and the family on which pros- 
perity is invoked is the royal family of Quilon and not the royal 
family of modern or ancient Travancore. 

K. R. PiSHAROTI 
A. G. Warriar 

58 Viiie TSM., vol. I, p. 275. 
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Sher Shah*s Parganahs and their administrative Officials 

So much has been written about the administrative system o£ 
Sher Shah, that there appears to have been left little room for im- 
provement. Scholars have waxed eloquent when talking of his 
government, but sometimes they have not been very accurate. For 
example what has been said about his Parganahs may need a little 
revision in the hght of more reliable facts. 

It is well-known that Sher Shah appointed some superior 
officers in charge of the Sarkar and some subordinate officers in 
charge of the Parganah. There were in the Sarkar a chief Shikdar 
and a chief Munsiff “to watch the conduct of both of the Ami Is 
and tlic people so that tlic Amils should not oppress or injure tlic 
people or embezzle king’s revenue; and if any c]uarrel arose among 
the king’s Amils regarding the boundaries of the parganahs they 
were to settle it.”' The Amils were in charge of revenue collection 
of the Parganahs and they had, besides their responsibility to the 
chief Shikdar and chief Munsiff, to send reports/ most probably of 
their collections and the condition of tbcir districts to the emperor 
direct." The office of the Amil seems to have been one of ^rcat 
importance, so that, Sher Shah is reported to have once remarked 
that “there is no such income and advantage in other employments 
as in the government of a district” ' Amildari most probably resem- 
bled the collectorship of a modern district on a smaller scale. 

In the Parganah there were “a Shikkdar, a Munsiff, a treasurer, 
a Persian writer and a Hindwi writer.”’ This is according to the 
Wakiat'i'Mnstaki. Abbas Khan gives a different account. “There 
was” he says “appointed in every pargana one Amir, one God- 


1 Elliot Dowsun, Htstory of India, as told by its own histonan.\, vol, IV, 

p. 414 

2 Ibid., p. ^^13. 

4 Ibid., p. 551. 


3 Ibid., p. 414. 
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fearing Shikkdar, one treasurer, one karkun to write Hindi and one 
to write Persian; and he ordered his governors to measure the land 
every harvest, to collect the revenue according to the measurement, 
and in proportion to the produce, giving one share to the cultivator, 
and half a share to the mukaddam; and fixing the assessment with 
regard to the kind of gram, in order that the mukaddams, and 
Chaudhuris and Amils should not oppress the cultivators. Before 
his time it was not the cujatom to measure the land, but there was a 
Kanungo in every pargana from whoi. was ascertained the present, 
past and probable future state of the parganah. In every sarkar he 
appointed a chief Shikdar and a chief Munsiffi; that they might 

watch the conduct of both Amihi and the people ” ’ Here 

we have the names of as many as eight officials associated with the 
parganah administration. It is difficult to ascertain as to what 
exactly were their duties, or whether all of them were actually 
meant for a parganah. What exactly were the duties of the Amir 
and Shikdar as compared with those of the Amil, the Chaudhury 
and the Mukaddam has nowhere been suggested or made clear. 
And without any mention of a MunsilT attached to a parganah, 
Abbas Khan speaks of a chief Munsiff in a Sarkar. Wakiat-i' 
Alustaki is however more systematic and clear. As evident from 
tile c]Uotati(/n given above, there were five oflicers m a parganah. 
As to their functions, the Shikdar was like a general manager, who 
looked after the revenue collection, punished all lawlessness or con- 
tumacy in connection with revenue collection, and maintained peace 
and order in general. Thus he was expected to perform police 
duties within his jurisdiction. The Munsiff was “appointed for 
examininer the brands in the armies on the frontiers*,, and it was 
before him that “at the branding time every man came forward 
and showed his horse and rendered his account.*’® The Shikdar, 


Mlliot .unl Dowm)11, op. iit., Mol. IV, pp. 413-14. 


6 Ihid 
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after collecting royal revenue, handed it over to the treasurer a 
Fotahdar. The two Karkuns or clerks assisted the treasurer and the 
munsiff in keeping accounts of the revenue collection and records 
of the branding of the army and accounts rendered by each soldier. 

But here some confusion has been created by writers from 
Abbas Khan to Prof. K. Qanungo. They speak of a chief Munsiff 
in a Sarkar, but do’ not say whether there were Munsiffs in the 
parganahs, without whom it would be absurd to speak of a chief 
Munsiff. Dr. R. P. Tnpathi seems to have agreed with Prof. 
Qanungo in dropping the Munsiff from the administrative arrange- 
ment of a parganah, Wakiat-^-mustaki , however, mentions that “in 
every pargana there was a Shikkdar, a Munsiff, a treasurer, a Persian 
writer and Hinduwi writer, and in every Sarkar there was a chief 

Shikkdar and a chief Munsiff Munsilfs were appointed for 

examining the brands in the armies on the frontiers.’ ' Further on, 
the same authority mentions that Sher Shah “kept an army in the 
upper country; one army in Bengal, one at Rohtas, one at Malwa, 
one at the fort of Chitor, one in Kliajwai'i, one in the country of 
Dhandera, one in Nagor and )udhpur, and in the fort of Rantam- 
bhor and Bajwara. No fort in the country was without a garrison 
or a commandant.’ '' Since the country had been garrisoned, there 
must have been Munsilfs in most of the Parganahs. There must 
have been very few parganahs without a Munsiff, so that he was 
considered an indispensable adjunct to the parganah government in 
general. That was again because practically every parganah had a 
Fau|dar, and “at the branding time every man came forward and 
showed his horse and rendered his account.’”’ FIcnee we can main- 
tain that parganah government was run by five civil officers viz. the 
Shikdar, the Munsiff, the Fotahdar, and two Karkuns, and a 
Faujdar, who was the head of the military contingent posted diere. 

7 Elliot .mcl Dow.son, op. ctt., vol. IV, p. 551. 8 Ibid., pp. 551-52. 

9 Ibid., pp. 415-551. 
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As regards the number of parganahs Prof. Qanungo discusses 
Elliot’s and Abbas Khan’s statements, and comes to the conclusion 
that there were 113,000 villages, which Abbas Khan calls parganahs 
by mistake/'^ Dr. Tripathi rightly criticises Prof. Qanungo’ s con- 
clusion as absurd, because that would mean that Shcr Shah had 
365,000 officials and 226,000 semi-oHicials (Muqaddams and 
Patwaris) to manage these 113,000 villages.^ ^ The statement of 
WakiatA-mustaki appears more reasonable and perhaps true to facts 
when it mentions that “the whole of the territories in his (Shcr 
Shah’s) possession contained 13,000 parganahs.”^' Assuming that as 
an approximately correct figure we can manitain that there were 
nearly 70,000 civil and military officers in charge of all the par- 
ganas of the empire. Below them were the Muqaddanisi and 
Patwaris who were semi-oflRcials in charge of villages. Several 
villages formed a parganah, as several parganahs constituted a Sarkar. 

H. N. SiNHA 

A Note on the Sabdanirnaya 

In a note on the Sabdanirnaya,^ Mr. Makhanlal Mukherji has 
attempted to find fault with Appayya Diksita for a statement that 
he has made in the Siddhantadesasamgraha, regarding a work called 
Nyayanirnaya, The extract cited by Mr. Mukherji from the 
Siddhantalesasarngraha is as follows : 

^ 1 There cannot be any 

doubt that the Nyayanirnaya is a work composed by the Vivara- 
nacarya (i.e.) Prakasatman, according to the statement cited 
above. Mr. Mukherji is aware of a Sabdanirnaya of Praka- 
satman and the term Nirnaya evidently made him seek for 

!o Sher Shah, p. 35 1. 

11 Some Aspects of Muslim Administration, p. 352. 

12 EWiot and Dowson, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 551. 

I IHQ., vol. XV, pt. 3. pp. 435-440- 
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ail expression of the view put forward in the extract cited above in 
the Nirnaya {^7ibdanirnaya) of Prakasatman and he was fortunate in 
finding a passage which expresses the same line of argument. 
Hence he concluded that Appaya was referring to the Sabdanirnaya 
when he said Nyayanirnaya in the extract l 

This statement of Mr. Mukherji is not, to say the least, 
warranted. Appayya Dik.sita refers to the Nyayanirnaya in two 
different places in the Siddhlintalesasarrigraha. One of the two 
references is the same as has been noticed by Mr- Mukherji. The 
other passage runs as follows: — 

This 

passage has evidently escaped the notice of Mr. Mukherji. 
It will be clear from the latter passage that Nyayanirnaya is a work, 
dealing with the Adhikaranas in the Brahniasutras. And it is too 
well-known that Sabdanirnaya has nothing to do with adhikaranas 
as such, and therefore cannot be the work referred to by Appayya 
Diksita. And it is not known how this passage was missed by Mr. 
Mukherji. 

Among the works of Prakasatman, it should be noted, that 
there is a work called Sarirakanyayasarngraha or Siifirakanyayanirnaya, 
or simply Nyayasarngraha or Nyciyamniaya. The work is a short 
and terse exposition of the Nyayas that could be extracted from the 
various Adhikaranas of the Brahmasiitras. Both the references in the 
Siddhantalesasarngraha could be traced to that work. The first of 
the references in Siddhantalesasarngraha may be cited once again, 
but in more detail. The passage runs thus: — 

etc." 

2 Siddhantalesasarngraha, Madras Univc|jsity edition, p. 69. 

3 Madias University edition, p. 54. 
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This may be compared with the following pasage, found in 
the Saftrakanyayasamgraha or Nirnaya of Prakasatman : , 

\ 

The second of the extract which reads as follows : 


irr^TT^Tr’-T^c^rT^r’ 

may be compared with the following passage in the Sanrakanyaya- 
samgraha : — 


^ ^^c^T^I3^T^'Ti etc.* 

These passages cannot leave us in doubt as to the identity of the 
work referred to by the author of the Sidclhantalesasamgraha. The 
Nyayanirnaya of Vivaranacarya is identical with the Sanraka- 
nyayasamgraha or Nyayanirnaya, It is not proper to attribute 
ignorance to Appayya Diksita. 

It is rather inexplicable to note that Mr. Mukherji has over- 
looked the second of the references. Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri who has edited the Siddhantalesasamgraha with translation 
and notes has drawn pointed attention to the second of the two 
extracts and compared it with the passage found in the Sartrakanya- 
yasarngraha in the Appendix;' and Mr* Mukherji seems to have 
had access to that edition. Any way, the fact remains that in this 
instance, Appayya Diksita has not gone wrong. 


T. R. Chintamani 


^ Madras University edition of the Sarirakanyayasjmgraha. pp. 26-7. 

5 See above. 

6 Madras University edition, p. 68. 

7 Sec page xxiv. 



The Silver and Copper Coinage of Pre-Moghul India 

A silver coin of about 170 to 180 grains had existed in India 
under various names, long before Sher Shah had begun to com silver 
rupees, The Turkish Delhi emperor Altamish (12 10-35) introduced 
a silver coin of 165 grains, following in its broad Hat shape most likely 
the Central Asia patterns. It was a tankah, and tankahs remained 
the principal type of silver in the kingdom of Delhi, and North 
India, up to the time of the Moghuls. Alaiid-din of the Khalji 
dynasty (1295-1315) struck that type of tankahs in gold, a piece 
weighing 170 grains, a close copy of his silver tankah. 

The Delhi kingdom however had not achieved at that time a 
satisfactory system of fractiorml currency. As had been the case in 
other parts of India during previous periods, many attempts were 
made to use billon, an amalgam of silver with copper, for that 
purpose. These pieces of fractional currency were named gam. 
The tankah was divided into 48 parts, and 8, 6, 12 and 16 gam 
pieces were issued. It seems that no attempt was made to coin the 
fractional denominations out of the same material (i.c. silver) as the 
tankahs. This may have been due to an insufficient supply of 
silver. Whatever the reasons may have been, they were likely 
practical ones; billon coins were also used a good deal in Europe 
during the middle ages. In India the Moghuls very definitely 
abandoned the coining of billon, returning to pure copper for their 
lower values of coins. That during Moghul times larger amounts 
of both silver and copper were available than had been the case in 
the previous centuries seems clear. How large a share, if any, the 
large supplies of the American continent had to do, with this remark- 
able abundance of both metals in these later periods, is a subject, 
which probably still awaits investigation. It is at least reasonable 
to suppose that some of the American metals, silver at least, found 
their way, directly or indirectly, to India as early as in the i6th 
century, as they have found their way later on down to our time. 
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The accounts of tHe Muhammadan historians, dealing with the 
establishments of the kings of Delhi in the 14th century, show the 
tankah ns the chief item of the legal currenc)’ of the realm, and 
mention rather large amounts of these coins in circulation. How far 
the Delhi coins were accepted at face value beyond the boundaries 
of the shrinking territories of the later Tughlac] rulers, down to the 
beginning of the 15th century, is another cjuestion. The imperial 
sweep of Akbar’s realm also in monetary matters, had, of course, 
never been approached by any of his predecessors on the throne of 
Delhi. Nevertheless the more outstanding sultans of both the so- 
called slave dynasty and those of the Khaljis had at tl^ir disposal 
resources sufficient to enable them to indulge on a large scale in that 
ambition of rulers to provide proper mediums of change for their 
subjects, as well as to immortalize their names and deeds in beauti- 
ful coins. And well it is that they did. Where would the stiid>' 
of Indian history as all other be to-day, had it not been for those 
almost infallible and incorruptible witnesses, the coins, dug out of 
their quiet resting places of centuries and millenlums. 

Giving o'J*- attention now to the relative metal and face values 
of silver and copper coins in prc-Moghiil India, the question arises 
whether copper during tlv oeriod, as to its metal value, had any 
place in the fiscal and financial systems of this period. As I in a 
previous article {IHQ., 1933, vol. IX, p. 157) have tried to show, 
copper in the original Moghul scheme of things probably did pos- 
sess an appreciable inherent metal value in its place in the currency 
system, and perhaps only during the dissolution of the empire, or 
rather during the beginning stages of its decay, sank down again to 
the position of a mere token, with no inherent value than the stamp- 
ed governmental credentials on the face of the coins. While the 
metal value of copper at no time was likely to be more than any- 
where from one fortieth to one fiftieth of that of silver, still the 
economic conditions of the greater majority of India’s population 
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always seemed to require the convenient medium of exchange of a 
metal cheaper than silver. It is worthy of notice how the Indian 
copper ^how bronze) piece, with the silver rupee, has become a 
standard coin in many countries outside India, a testimony to tHe 
merits of these two types of coinage. 

It would be interesting to know, where medieval India got its 
supplies of silver and of copper. In exchange for the great variety of 
its exported products, India has from the beginning of our era down 
to the time of the fall of the western Roman Empire helped to drain 
the western world of the greater part of the gold reserves, which the 
Pax Romana had enabled the western world to accumulate. This 
probably is a part of the reason that South India for centuries had a 
better developed gold currency than any other part of India. 
Seeing that due to political causes the commercial relations between 
the South and the North were of a somewhat intermittent character 
during most of the centuries down to Aurangzeb’s conquests in the 
Deccan and South India, it is at least likely that also a good part of 
the silver used in South India came there by sea rather than by land. 
As to Bengal and other parts of India north of the Vindhyas, they 
have perhaps always been, what they still arc, great rcsci*voirs for 
the accumulation of precious metals rather than countries producing 
such minerals. South India, of course, always had its gold mines, 
and also other parts of the country have produced some amount of 
gold, silver and copper, but it seems clear, that for the bulk of silver 
and copper, India had always been dependent on middle and northern 
Asia. The question is one that falls on the borderland between the 
respective spheres of the numismatist and the student of commercial 
and economic history, belonging rightly perhaps to neither spheres. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the great migration westward 
of the Turkish tribes, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, followed by 
the conquests of the Mongols in the thirteenth, and the wars of 
Timur in the fourteenth century, tor long periods of time deranged 
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commerce in Asia, and must have seriously interfered with getting 
the precious metals necessary for the pursuits of civilised life. 

The period covered by the Tughlaq emperors of Upper India, 
from 1320 to about 1412, presents an epiiome of the turbuient con- 
ditions so characteristic of the earlier Delhi empires. Much has been 
made of the attempted token currency of Mohammad Ibn 
Tughlaq, his plan of making brass (likely bronze) tankahs do 
the work of silver tankahs. If that was really the sultan’s intention, 
It all depended on the stability of his own government to make that 
plan succeed. His token tankahs have been compared with the 
paper money of Kublai Khan in China, as they might be compared 
with any modern legal tender paper monetary system, which are not 
necessarily backed by a precious metal reserves behind the circulating 
token, but by the whole credit, prestige and solvency of the govern- 
ment. I somewhat doubt the story that Mohammad redeemed the 
tokens, counterfeits and all, when the plan was shown to be a failure. 
Had Tughlaq been better established than he seems to have been, 
the supposed mass-counterfeiting could presumably have been 
prevented. 

In recent times historians have rc-discovcred, as it were, the great 
Kusana empire from the beginning of the Christian era to 226 A.D. 
approximately, an empire most important in the history of Indian 
nuijiismatics. No more striking case can easily be found of the great 
assistance which numismatics is rendering the historian, than the 
resurrection of a whole age of Indian civilisation through the help 
of the spade of the explorer, and the correct reading of minted records 
by the numismatist. 

In order to understand the political fabric of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan medieval systems of state, it has now become almost 
essential to have at least a speaking acquaintance with the Kushana 
empire and its institutions. In many ways, Kaniska is a un- 
worthy, even if a distant, successor to great Asoka, great Buddhists 
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both of them, nor is Kaniska an unworthy forcru/incr to tKe great 
Moghul Akbar, both uncultured as to race, but adopted sons of great 
civilisations, and founders of great systems of state-craft and states- 
manship. The great ideal of a united India, with uniform laws, a 
uniform currency, and a uniform typo of culture was handed down 
from Asoka to Kaniska, through the Hindu Guptas, through the 
Turkish and Afghan rulers of Delhi on to Sher Shah and Akbar. A 
Splendid sueecssion, even if some of these great rulers were not fully 
conscious of this fact, and this great mission. 

I hese are the facts which a careful study and comparison of 
coins bring out, namely that in the continuous history of any given 
country or empire, there are no isolated facts ^ but a continuous chain 
of cause and effect, of lending and borrowing ideas and institutions 
from contemporary or historic sources. We have seen that the silver 
tankah was a prototype of the later silver rupee. Presumably the 
idea of having a silver piece of that weight and fineness commended 
itself early to rulers and populations, and so the rupee finally became 
what it is to-day, one of the greatest standard coins of the world. 

We have seen how one of the chief currency problems of the 
earlier Delhi rulers was the providing of smaller coins, a problem 
that can be studied in practically all earlier currencies, anywhere in 
the world. The multiples of the even numeral two, that is, 
four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two, sixty-four and so on, were the first 
and earliest ones to suggest themselves not only in India, but else- 
where in the world. 1 wenty, forty and eighty requires the 
additional factor five, while twelve, twenty-four and so on, tHc factor 
three. Of all these combinations we have a superabundance in the 
long history of Indian currency. 

Akbar, always a few centuries ahead of his time, experimented 
with the decimal system in some of his coinage. I refer to the 
copper tankah of two dam, weighing 644 grains of which fractional 
coins were made of one, two and four tankis, a tankt being the tenth 
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part of a copper tankah. I do not know whether this system was 
based on some older Indian types, or borrowed from Central Asia. 
In my previous paper it has been pointed out, how the number five, 
especially in its double and quadruple, the ten, and the twenty, has 
played a large part both in weights and moneys of Moghul India. 

The two, weights and moneys, are closely related. Also the 
old English silvcrpcnny for centuries was as much a weight as it was 
a coin, (the clumsy bronze pennies of England were a late inno- 
vation). It is remarkable, that the silver rupee has been the standard 
tola weight for long centuries, an additional proof of the excellency 
of the rupee system. 

A word ought to be said about another interesting item in the 
history of coinage. It always attached itself to cities, rather than to 
commonwealths, in the abstract. Beginning with the city republics 
of ancient Greece and Asia Minor down to very late times, the 
legends of coins in the majority of cases perhaps, name cities 
almost as much as rulers. There are to-day thousands of 
Roman coins preserved, designated as having been coined in the 
city of Treves in Germany, once the capital of all Roman Gaul and 
Britain. The coins of the Plantagenets almost invariably bear on the 
reverse the legend London Civitas [the city (state) of London], 
rather than the name of the country. 

This same idea is also noticeable in the coins of the 
Muhammadan dynasties of India, both Mughals and earlier ones. 
In both periods very much was made of the cities that possessed 
mints, a highly valued privilege. In fact the titles given to such 
cities on the coinage arc often even more fanciful and high-flown 
than the titles and honorific names of the rulers themselves. At 
what time did this custom originate in India, or, if borrowed, by 
what ways did it reach India While large numbers of pre-historic 
coins bear hallmarks of their origin in certain cities, (compare the 
famous Ujjain emblem), with the coming of organised monarchies. 


l.U.Q., MARCH, 19^0 
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even the capitals of such early states, have not as a rule left their 
marks on pre-Moslem coins. India having gone her own way in her 
earlier coinage does not present many coins which were clearly city 
coins, as Europe does except perhaps in the older and oldest 
coins with the mintmarks of early guilds of merchants of the 
'"nigamC types. 

Thus it happens that such cities as Taxila, Pataliputra, Prayaga, 
Benares, centres of the political, social and religious life of the country 
for ages, arc hardly, if ever, expressly mentioned on the coins, which 
nevertheless must have been coined within their walls in large num- 
bers before the Muhammadan conquest. It -is only with the rise of 
the Muhaniniadan states, that the names of the mint cities appear un- 
mistakably on the coins, and then only gradually, first in a very 
general way with such a legend as this, BiLiti Hincly (coined in the 
cities of Hindustan). As to dates, the billon coins of Alaud-din 
seem to be the first ones where the date is clearly mentioned, and 
docs not have to be inferred from other evidence. 

What were the laws against counterfeiting and how were they 
enforced? “To counterfeit is death”, is clearly printed on the first 
colonial American currency notes. Perhaps somebody through the 
pages of the IHQ. will enlighten us on this subject in Indian 
numismatics. 


G. L. SCHANZLIN 



A Side-light on the History of Bengal 


In his paper on Vi New Light on the History of Bengal I HQ., 
XV, p. 511 Dr. H. C. Ray discusses the history of the Kainboja 
rule in Bengal. About two years ago I published an article entitled 
A New Chapter to the Ancient History of Bengali deal- 
ing with the same subject, in the Journal of the Benares Htncln 
University- riierc is a general agreement between Dr. Ray and 
myself on the subject though we differ in detail. Dr. Ray’s view on 
the extent of Mahipala’s kingdom is confusing. In his opinion the 
Pala’s under Mahipala I were rulers of a decadent principality. In 
order to maintain the strength of this assertion he, however, docs 
not modify his view tliat Mahipala’s kingdom included Benares, 
Patna, Muzalfarpur, Gaya, and Tepperah.* Mabipiila obviously 
held sway over vSantal Pargana and the Dacca Division 
also. If Dr. Ray’s view is analysed it follows that at the time of 
Mahipala’s accession the Pala kingdom consisted of two parts — 
Bihar and Hast Bengal, and m between these two divisions lay the 
kingdom of the Kambojas, consisting of North and West Bengal. 
This, in my opinion, does not disclose the real state of things. 

T here is no evidence to prove that the Palas before Mahipala I 
ever held sway over the Dacca Division and the 1 epperah District." 
It appears from the Bharella image inscription’ that sometime m the 
tenth century Layahacandra was the king of the Tepperah Ois- 

I Dynastic Hi.a. N India, 1 , p. :ji 5 . 

^ TIu' Barcula pl.itc of K.ii'k.irii|a, J.ifitl 812 A.D.. siatis ili.it .i Gurjau king 
ilcicalicl tlu- lord ol Cjaiula aiul llic lord of Vanga {Gaiuitndra-V ahgapati etc., I A., 
XII, 1^14). TIk* Simi (8f/) A.D.) and the- Nilgiiiul inscriptions of Ainogliavarsa I 
l.iv down that the- Raspakfita Govinda III <lifcatcd the king of Gaiid.i, aiuI his 
son Ainoghavarsa f was worshipped hy tlu* kings of Anga, Vahga, Magadha. 
Malava and Vehgi (/:/., VII, 205). All these show that in the ninth cenniry the 
king of Vahga was distinct from the king of Gaiida and Magadha. which were 
• iiled hy the Piilas. 

\ /•/. XVII, 351. 
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trict. In the second half of the same century Candras were indepen- 
dent rulers of the Dacca Division.* Thus, as on the one Hand there 
is no evidence to prove the Pala supremacy over East Bengal, there 
is, on the other hand, distinct evidence to prove that the country was 
under the rule of the Candras in the tenth century. An inscription 
on an image discovered in tHc village of Baghaura, in the Brahmnn- 
baria Sub-Division of the Tepperah District, Bengal, relates that — 
“In Sanivat 3, the 27th day of Magha, in Samatata, in the kingdom 
of Mahipala, an image (of Narayana) was erected by Lokaditya, an 
inhabitant of Bilakindaka (mod. Bilkenduai near Baghaura).*' Dr. 
Ray supports Dr. Bhattasali*s identification of this Mahipala with 
the Pala Mahipala I. If this proves to be true it will follow that 
Mahipala I before the third year of his reign conquered East Bengal 
from the Candras. It was not of course possible for his father to 
acquire it when his paternal kingdom was occupied by the Kambojas. 
It IS known from the Bangadh inscription of Mahipala I, dated in 
the 9th year of his reign, that the king was engaged in a terrible 
battle with his enemies (Kambojas) for the rcconquest of his paternal 
kingdom (Varendri).*’ In this circumstance it is unlikely that Mahi- 
pala had the means and opportunity to lead expedition against the 
Candras of East Bengal as early as in the first or in the second year 
of his reign. This leads us to think of the possibility of identifying 
Mahipala of the Baghaura inscription with a king other than the 
Pala Mahipala. 

The Pratihara Mahendrapala I (A.D- 892-908) ruled over Maga- 
dha and Varendri (North Bengal)/ and it is not unlikely that he 
asserted his supremacy over East Bengal. Mahendrapala’ s son was 
Mahipala I- Mahipala inherited from his father a vast empire ex- 
tending from Kathiawar/ in Gujarat, to North Bengal and possibly 

^ Inscrifttons of Bengal, III, 5 FA., XVII, 355. 6 EL, XIV, ^2^. 

y Paharpur Ins., ASl., 1925-26, p. 141; MASB., V, No. 3, p. 64. 

8 I A., XII, 190. Hadilala grant, S. 836. 
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to East Bengal. He is called the king of Aryavarta by his couit- 
poet.” Nothing militates against his identification with the Main- 
pala of the Baghaura inscription. 

The above discussions may be summarised thus — there is no 
evidence to prove the Pala or. the Pratihara supremacy over the Dacca 
and Chittagong Divisions, if the Baghaura inscription is not taken 
into consideration. It was not possible for the Pala Mahipala I to 
conquer them. Hence it is likely that the Prathihara Mahipala has 
been referred to in the Baghaura inscription. 

In the bght of these observations the political situation in 
Bengal in the tenth century A.D. may be reviewed in the following 
line. The Piilas were rulers of Varendri, Tirabhukti, and Maga^ 
dha in the early years of the reign of Narayanapala. In the latter 
part of the ninth century Magadha, Varendri and possibly hast 
Bengal passed into the hand ot the Prathihara Mahcndrapala I. 
About this time the Palas retired to Tirabhukti. The Pratihaias 
ap[X)intcd a member of the Kamboja family governor of North and 
West Bengal. As !?ricandra of the Candra dynasty ruled the Dacca 
Division in the latter part of the tenth century, his fourth ascendant 
Piirnacandra may be placed in tfic latter pan of the ninth century. 

Ir is quite possible that Purnacajndra, a scion of the royal family of 
Rohitagiri,'“ accompanied the Pratiharas to Bengal, and got the 

9 Inscriptions of Bengid, III, 36. Ratjha was .situaud in Aryavarta. 

10 Cauda lukhamala, p. 60. 11 Inscriptions of Bengal, 111 , p. <>. 

12 Rohitagiri has been correctly uicntifieil with Rhotasgadh, in the Shahah.ul 
Di.strict, Bihar. ' Dr. Ray reiiia'ks — “It is not unlikely, as Mr. Bhattasali has con 
tended, that they (Candras) were related to the Candra kings of Arakan (c. <^75 

A.D.).’* {Dyn. Hist. I, 3-23). But if the learned scholar would have gone thn)n!;]i 
the original source he would have held a contrary view. An inscription from 
Arakan niention.s the names of nineteen kings of the Dharmarajanuja^varrisa (ASl., 
1925-26, p. 1^6). The names of thirteen king.s of this dynasty end in C'andra I 
do not find any indication in the in.scription what.soevcr to connect this Dhann.i 
rajanuja vam.sa with the Candravamsa of the Fast Bengal. The names of the kings 
of the Gahadavala dynasty of Kanauj end In Candra. Nobody, however, thinks 
that they had any connection with the Candras of East Bengal. 
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charge of the administration of the Dacca Division from them. 
Mahcndrapala’s son Mahipala maintained in tact his father’s empire 
in the early part of his reign. At the decline of the power of the 
Pratiharas, the Palas conquered Magadha and the Maldah District/*’ 
in Bengal, and the Kambojas and Candras automatically became in- 
dependent. Mahipala drove out the Kambojas from North Bengal- 
East Bengal and the West Bengal’^ were not included in his 
kingdom. 

D. C. Ganguly 


The Vatsagulma Copper-plate Grant of Vakataka 
Vindhyasakti. — Regnal Year 37 

Mr. Y. K. Deshpande read a very interesting paper at the 
‘Ancient Imperial Period’ Section of the last session of the Indian 
History Congress held in Calcutta in December, 1939. The subject 
of the paper was a newly discovered copper-plate grant dated in the 
37th regnal year of Vakataka Vindhyasakti. The record has been 
deciphered by Mr. Deshpande, and the first few lines were read out 
by him in course of a discussion on the subject. They read 

etc. According to Mr. Deshpande, this Vindhyasakti, who has 
been credited with the performance of so many sacrifices, is to be 
identified with the founder of the Vakapka dynasty. He also 
pointed out that this is the earliest known Vakauka record and is 
written partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit. In this last men- 
tioned characteristic the record resembles some otlier charters, such 
as the Mattepad grant of the Ananda king Damodaravarman.’ 

Jajilparn imeriptiori of Gopahi II, Bharatavarsa, .^rfiviina, B.S>. 134^, p- 26^ 

14 ZT/., IX, 233. 

I Sircar, Successors of the Satavahan.u, Calcutta, 1939, pp. 58. 62. 
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While discussing his paper, Mr. Deshpande kindly showed 
to the audience photographs of the plates in question, and I had the 
pleasure of examining in one minute’s time the photograph of only 
one of the plates. The characters used were found to be the box- 
headed type resembling very closely those of the records of Pravata- 
sena II who was a daughter’s son of Candragupta II (c. 375-414 
A.D.) and must have lived about the middle of the fifth century It 
at once occurred to me that Mr. Deshpande’s record cannot belong 
to Vindhyasakti, the founder of the Vakateka dynasty, who lived 
much earlier. 

The Puranas (e.g. Vayu, 99, 383)^ were compiled when the 
Gupta rule was confined to the janapadas of Prayaga on the Ganges, 
Saketa and Magadha. This certainly refers to the state of things 
before the extensive conquests of Samudragupta as described in his 
Allahabad pillar inscription. On the other hand, the same Puranas 
(e.g., ibid., vv. 371-72)^ mention Vindhyasakti and his reign of 96 
years; Pravira ( = Pravarasena I), his reign of 60 years and his cele- 
bration of Vijapeya sacrifices; and Pravira’s four sons who became 
kings. Of course the Puranic statements may not be true in all 
details, and it is possible to suggest that Vindhyasakti and his son 
Pravarasena I did not actually reign but only lived for the respec- 
tive periods mentioned.against their names. But the Puranas make 
It clear that these two early Vakataka kings lived earlier than the 

Pray.iga — Allahabad; Saketa = AyodIiya; Magadha —Souili Jhliai 

cT5r: i 
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date of the Allahabad pillar inscription (middle of the 4th century), 
which does not refer to Samiidragiipta’s Asvamedha and may have 
been engraved before its celebration liy the Gupta emperor. Vindhya- 
sakti thus cannot he placed later than the 3rd century A.D. This 
date for the founder of the Vakataka dynasty is supported by the con- 
temporaneity of Candragupta II with his son-in-law Rudrasena II 
Vakataka who was the son of Prthivisena I, grandson of Rudrasena I, 
great-grandson of Tjautamiputra and great-great-grandson of Pravara- 
sena I. If Prthivisena I and Rudrasena I were contemporaries of 
Samudragupta and Candragupta I, Pravarasena I and his father 
Vindhyasakti may be placed earlier than 320 A.D., the date of 
Candragupta I s^^accession. And Vindhyasakti, a king of the 3rd 
century, could not possibly use box-headed characters resembling 
those of the records of Pravarasena II (seventh in descent from 
Vindhyasakti) who lived about the middle of the fifth century. 

Mr. Deshpande’s suggestion that his record credits Vindhya- 
sakti with the performance of so many sacrifices is unwarranted. 
The use of the word (with the 6th case-ending) equally 

with and proves beyond 

doubt that the composition of the record is faulty and would require 
the corrections and • Otherwise, 

taking the construction as it is, we would have the epithet 
applied to Vindhyasakti for no less than three times in one single 
sivitence! I have therefore no doubt that all the epithets placed 
before the name of Pravarasena should go with this king and not 
with the name of his grandson Vindhyasakti. 

That Pravarasena of the Vatsagulma record is no other than 
Pravarasena I is proved beyond doubt by this reference to sacrifices. 
The records of Prthivisena I and Pravarasena II furnish the follow- 
ing passage describing early Vakataka genealogy: 
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srr^T^^f etc. The passage has been differently 

interpreted. Scholars generally think that Rudrasena I was 
the son of Gautamiputra, daughter s son of Bhavnnaga, 

and sons son of Pravarasena I- Recently however Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has suggested {List of Ins,, p. 404) that Gautamh 
putra and not his son Rudrasena I was the daughter s 
son of Bhavanaga and sons son of Pravarasena I. It how- 
ever appears to me that in regard to the Vakataka genealogy from 
Pravarasena I to Rudrasena I the draft followed is the same as that 
followed in the genealogical portion of records, such as those of the 
Pallavas, Gahgas and others : (=^^- ^0 3^^ 

etc. Again Gautami, mother of Gautamiputra, appears to 
have belonged to a Brahmana family of the Gautama gotra and pos- 
sibly not to the dynasty of the Bharasiva Nagas. Dr- Bhandarkar’s 
interpretation moreover allows the non-mention of Pravarasena I’s son 
'and Bhavanaga’s son-in-law, which cannot be explained. But what- 
ever be the interpretation of the passage, there cannot be any doubt 
that Pravarasena I is the king represented in Mr- Dcshpandc’s re- 
cord as the father of Sarvvavarman and grandfather of Vindhya- 
sakti.’ This Vindhyasakti II is therefore the greatrgrandson of 
Vindhyasakti I, founder of the Vakataka dynasty, and possibly lived 
in the second half of the fourth century. 

It should be admitted that at first I doubted the genuineness of 
Mr. Deshpande’s record. My doubt was based chiefly on the idea 

4 It 2»hoiilcl be iioiiecd that Vkthya, Sodai't and Atiratra have been mentioned 
in the later records in pKice of Vajapeya and fyetistoma. It is interesting in this 
(.onncction to compare the exaggerated account of sacrifices performed by tlic 
Visnukundin king Madhavavarman as given in the later Chikkulla grant witli the 
accounts of earlier Visnukundin reoerds (Siratr, op, tit., pp. 98-99, loi). In cases of 
such discripancy the earlier accounts arc more trustworthy. The Vatsagulma record 
is supported by the Puranic trailition regarding Pravira^s performance of several 
Vajapeya sacrifices. 


MARCH, 1940 
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that pakographically the record must be much later than the age 
of the founder of the Vakataka dynasty. Of course the expression 
found only in the early records of the Pallavas, Kadambas 
and Gahgas of the south, and Pravarasena’s epithet which is 

not found in other Vakataka inscriptions appeared to support my con- 
jecture. When howcvei I found that the record belongs to a differ- 
ent Vindhyasakti who lived alxiut a century later and that the record 
of his 37th regnal year nut^y be assigned to about the end of the fourth 
century, I believed that tht Vatsagulma record is possibly to be taken 
as genuine inspite of its many mistakes. 

The question now is whether the collateral branch represented 
by Sarvvavarman and Vindhyasakti II ruled side by side with the 
main line. Of course the Puranic tradition regarding the four sons 
of Pravira ( = Pravarasena I) may indicate a division of the kingdom 
after Pravarasena I. But th<.* tradition has not yet been corroborated, 
and it is difficult to give opilnion on such questions before the full 
text of Mr. Deshpande’s record is published and before further evi- 
dence IS forthcoming. Gautjamiputra however docs not appear to 
have ruled. It is therefore tfempting to suggest that Sarvvavarman 
and Vindhyasakti II ruled the Vakataka kingdom after Pravarasena I 
and before Rudraseiia I. The laiier may have succeeded his cousin 
Vindhyasakti II on the Vakataka throne; but the non-mcntion of 
the tw'o kings of the collateral branch in the records of the successors 
of Gautamiputra’s son may indicate that Rudrasena I supplanted his 
cousin with the help of his maternal relatives, the Bharasivas. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 
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VIMUTTIMAGGA & VISUDDHIMAGGA : A Com- 
parative study by Prof. P. V, Bapat. lix-f- 171 pages. Poona 1937. 

This publication is the result of exhaustive studies made of the 
Chinese text Vimuttimagga of Upatissa translated into Chinese by 
Scng-chie-po-lo and the Pali text Vtsuddbimagga of Buddhaghosa. 
The Chinese translation was made between 505 and 520 A.C. The 
Pali text, Prof. Bapat thinks, was brought to China by Gunabhadra, 
teacher of Saiighapala in 435 A.C. Buddliaghosa composed his 
work about 422 A.C. Prof. Bapat concludes after an analytical study 
of the two texts that the Vimuttimagga of Upatissa was an older 
work belonging to the Abhayagirivasins, while the Visuddhtmagga 
was a slightly later work belonging to the Mahaviharavasins, and 
that Buddhaghosa referred to the former work in a few places, parti- 
cularly in one (vide p. 35) where Dhammapala in his comments 
expressly remarked that Buddhaghosa meant Upatissa’s Vimutti- 
magga by ‘ekacce’. Prof. Bapat disagrees with the view of 
Dr. Malalasekera that both Upatissa and Buddhaghosa drew upon a 
common source. In view of the frequent references by Buddhaghosa 
to the acariyas, there is every probability that there existed 
before Buddhaghosa and Upatissa some texts of the Visttddhimagga 
or Vimuttimagga type. The titles of the two works have also a 
remarkable similarity — the contents agreeing almost verbatim in 
essential topics as also in the enumerations, sub-divisions, nature 
of merits acquired and so forth. These facts seem to indicate in- 
spite of Dhammapala’s interpretation of ‘ekacce’ that lx)th were 
derived from a common source. The two texts differ vitally in 
their methods of treatment, the Vis.m, follows the method 
of simple exposition while the Vim.m, takes up the catechetical 
method, and this is also mainly responsible for the differences 
between the two texts in extent and contents. 
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Prof. Bapat has tried his best to give us an idea of every chapter 
of the Vim.m, and wc are t]uitc satisfied with it but we wish he had 
also attempted a full translation of the ^ext as done by the young 
scholars N. R. M. Ehara, V. E. P. Pulleiand G. S, Prelis. I am re- 
producing three pages from Ch. Ill of the lithographed copy of the 
full translation of the above mentioned scholars for convenience of 
comparison with the text as presented by Prof. Bapat (vide p. i6): 


ON AUSTERITIES 


Q. Now if a yogin who <lwclls in pure virti|c- aspires to accomplish excellent 
good merits anil we lies to acquire the merits of i)ie austerities, he should consider 

thus: “Why should one acquire the merits of the austerities?’’ 

A. Because of the varying disposition of the yogin. For paucity of wishes, 
foi contentment with little, for freedom from doubt, for the destruction of craving, 
lor the increase of energy, for the sake of using little and not accepting the 

oOerings made to others, for solitiule, for the cutting down of clinging and for 

the protection of moral virtue. These (the merits of the austerities) are equipment 
of concentratioti. These are (practices of) the ancient lineage of the Ariyav These 
arc the excellent considerations. 


The thirteen What arc the aitisterities? There arc thirteen teachings, two 

aiistentics teachings connected with robes, namely, dirt-rags and three 

robes, five teachings connected with alms, namely, begged food, regular alm*- 
lonnd, eating at or silting measured fond, no food after time; five teachings 
connected with resilience ; the hrsi : dwelling in a peaceful place, the second : 
ilwellmg under a tree, the iliird : dwelling in a dewy place, the fourth ; dwelling 
among the graves, »hc fifth : any chanced upon place; and there is a kind of 
silting connected with energy, namely, always sitting and not lying down. 

What is the quality of ‘dirt-rags’? A. The quality of enabling 
to ob erve — this is the quality of ‘dirt rags.' Others arc also like 
this. What is the meaning of the ob.scrvancc of ‘dirt-rags’? 
The non-acceptance of gifts of householders. 

What is the meaning of the observance of 'three robes’? The rejection of 
extra robes. 

What is the meaning of the ob.scrvancc of ‘begged foods’? The non -acceptance 
of the invitations of others. 

What is the meaning of the observance of ‘rcgulstr almsroimd’? The abandon- 
ing of skipped begging. 

What is the meaning of the observance of eating at one sitting? The not 
sitting again. 


Brief expla- 
nation of the 
thirteen ans- 
terities. 
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What is the meaning of the observance of ‘measured food’? The abandoning 
of greed. 

What is the meaning of the observance of ‘refusing food after time ? The 
abandoning of the ilesirc to cat afterwards. 

What is the meaning of the observance of ‘dwelling in a peaceful place’? The 
abandoning of dwelling in a village 

What is the meaning of the ‘dwelling under a tree’? Ihe abandoning of 
dwelling in a house. 

What is the meaning of the observance of ‘dwelling in a dev.'y place’ ? The 
abandoning of dwelling in sheltered places. 

What is the meaning of the observance of ‘dwelling among the graves’? The 
abandoning of dwelling in other and in good places. 

What IS the meaning of the observance of ‘anv cbancctl upon place'? The 
abandoning of desire for pleasant places. 

What is the inclining of the oh ervance of ‘always sitting and not lying down ? 
The abandtining of beds. 

How does one undertake to observe (the austerity of) ‘dirt-rags'? 
Dirt-rags asking householders for robes and the merit 

of ‘dirt-rags’ (an<l undertakes thus:) “1 lefuse the offerings ol liousihoklers and 
observe (the austerity of) ‘dirt-rags.’ ’ 

What a'-e rlie merits of the observance of ‘dirt-rags’? (“Dirt-rags”) are )iist as. 
useful as householders’ robes and are enough. One does not depend on others. 
There is no fear of losing, and one is not attached. Thieves do not want “dirt- 
rags.” (‘Dirt-rags’) are always sufficient for one’s purpose. In getting (‘<liii- 
rags’) one is not troubled and (this ob.scrvance) will he an example to good folk. 
I'his observance is proper to those who are doubt- tree and virtuous. One lives 
happily in this life. (This observance) will caiec one to he liketl by tlie people, 
and cause them to practi.se rightly. These are the merits of the observance of 
‘dirt-rags' praised by the Buddha. 

Q. How many kind.s of ‘tiirt-rags* arc there } Who observes? How does 
one fail? 

A. .There are two kind.s of ‘dirt-rags.’ The first 'dirt rags' which are owner 
less, the second : ‘dirt-rags’ which are thrown away by people. 

Those which one picks up in a cemetery, from a dirt-heap, in the street, or 
from the road-side and cuts, dyes, piecc.s together, sews to completion anti uses, are 
called “dirt rags’ which are ownerle.s.s.” Remnants of cut-cloth, torn pieces of 
cattle-bitten, moirc-gnawed or burnt cloth and cloth th’-own away, cloth on corpses, 
and cast off cloth of ascetics are called “ ‘dirt-rags’ which are thrown away by people ’’ 

What is the observance of ‘dirt-rags’? When a^ hhikkhu refuses the offerings 
of householders, it is called the observance of ‘dirt-rags. 

How docs one fail? When a bhikkhii accepts the offcr»ng'. of hoiiseholdt rs, 
it is called failing. 
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Th oh undertake to observe (the austerity of) ‘three 

robes’? One immediately gives up one’s extra robes. Knowing 
the fault of keeping (extra robes) and seeing, the merits of the observance of ‘three 
robes,’ (one undertakes thus:) “I refuse extra robes from today and observe (the 
uusterity of) ‘three robes.*” 

On account of the catechetical method (see above) followed in 
the Vimuttimagga the arrangement of the topics and sub-topics in it 
is better than that of the Visuddhimagga and, looks like a compila- 
tion posterior to another work, if not Vis.m. Ir is an undeniable fact 
that a proper study of the Visuddhimagga is essential for a compre- 
hensive knowledge of Buddhism, and I must admit that Prof. Bapat’s 
analysis of the analytical work Vimuttimagga has brought out 
further the importance of the study of the two texts for a student 
of Buddhism. The work under review is valuable, not only for a 
comparative study of the two allied texts but also for placing before 
our eyes a comprehensive and at the same time cut and dried scheme 
of the Buddhist sadhana. In the Nikayas and Vinayas, we come 
across each and every one of the topics but it is diBicult if not imjx)s- 
sible for us to put them in their proper .sequence. This has been 
done in the Visuddhimagga, more clearly m the Vimuttimagga and 
still more clearly in the present work of Prof. Bapat. 

We congratulate Prof. Bapat on the completion of such a 
difficult task as that of studying a Chiense text and comparing the 
same with the Pali. One who has dealt with the Chinese characters 
will only realise what a tremondous amount of labour Prof. Bapat 
had to put in for bringing out a work like this. We heartily com- 
mend this work to all serious students of Pali Buddhism, 

N. Dutt 

LA SOMME DU GRAND VEHICULE by E. Lamotte 
in two volumes, pages 345 + 72. Louvain i939« 

The importance of Asahga’s works »for the study of Mahayana 
is too well-known to need any Mention. The terse but methodical 
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way in which Asahga puts the Mahayanic doctrines and ethical 
teachings in his SHtralahkara won the admiration of every Buddhist 
scholar and we were all feeling disappointed for not having his other 
works in original or translation. So it is a matter of gratification 
that Prof. Lamotte has taken pains to present us with the Tibetan 
and Chinese versions of another important text of Asahga entitled 
Mahayana-sanigraha along with a French translation and explana- 
lory notes. The great improvement which one notices in the 
French translation and notes is the restoration of Sanskrit terms from 
the Tibetan, the importance of which the earlier savants did not 
fully recognise. The Tibetan and the Chinese writers translated 
literally pregnant philosophical Sanskrit expressions and this led to 
much confusion of ideas among the present-day scholars who were 
not conversant with the Sanskrit expressions. The only remedy 
is to restore the original Sanskrit words and then translate them into 
a foreign language, giving all the implications of the words. Prof. 
Lamotte has realised this defect and removed the same in this work 
of his. 

As usual with Asahga, he first establishes the superiority of 
Mahayana to Hinayana and then takes up the exposition of 
AlayavJjndna, one of the most difficult concepts in Mahayana 
philosophy. By way of comparison he discusses the meaning of 
Alaya as it obtains in the Jsravaka-pitaka and particularly in the 
pitakas of the Mahasanghikas and the Mahisasakas, in the last two 
of which It is equated to muUvijnana and dsamskarika-skandha 
respectively. Asahga then shows how the Alayn-vijnana on 
account of its pervading nature {vasan^ becomes the jananahetu of 
all dharmas, for which it is also denoted as sarvabljakavijnana; 
how it is subject to samklesa (defilement) as much as to vyavadam 
(purification) and how it ultimately attains nirodhasamafatti and 
dsrayaparavftti. 

Asahga then takes up the other puzzling concept of Mahayana 
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philosophy, viz., ]neya (the truth) and its laksana (characteristics), 
and explains how it can be known in three svabhavas viz,, para- 
tantra (dependent), parikalpita (imaginary), and parinispanna 
(absolute). In chapter III-VIIT, Asahga delineates the career of a 
Bodhisattva, showing how he develops aclhimiikti, applies his 
energy, acquires the paramiras, progress along the ten bhumis and 
perform the adhisila, adhicitta and adhiprajha practices. He goes 
into the minute details of each of these several items and fwints out, 
whenever he gets an opportunity, the siipcnonty of the sadhana of 
a Bodhisattva to that of a Sravaka. 

In the last two chapters he takes up the toughest problems of 
Mahayana philosophy, viz., Apratisthita-nirvana and Asrayapara- 
vrtti, in other words, the ultimate fruits obtained by a Bodhisattva 
and the three Kayas of Buddha. 

In short, Asahga deals in this work with all the topics touched 
in his SFitralahkara, but in the present work he has dealt more 
exhaustively with the philosophical concepts of Mahayana philo- 
sophy than with the ethical. 

It lies greatly to the credit of Prof. Lamottc to have grasped 
the subtle concepts and presented them in a lucid form. He has 
utilised the Tibetan commentaries and has thereby been able to 
enter into the core of Mahayanic teachings. His bibliography 
shows that he has not left a single book worth the name unconsulted, 
and so what he has said is an addition to our present knowledge of 
Mahayana doctrines and practices. His explanatory notes are 
extremely valuable; his of the intricate details and his patience 
to explain each and every complicated term deserve commendation. 
Wc congratulate him on the completion of this work — a solid contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Mahayana Buddhism and it may well be 
said that the mantle of the gf4n4 has fallen on a worthy disciple. 


N. Dun 
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ALIVARDI AND HIS TIMES by Dr. Kalikinkar Dacca, 
M.A., PH.D., Assistant Professor of History, Patna College; pub- 
lished by the University of Calcutta, 1939; pages xix-f 306- 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datta is well known to the students of the history 
of Eastern India as the author of the Studies in the History of the 
Bengal Sabah, ly^o-jo A.D. In the volume under review, the 
diligent, persevering and learned author has dealt with the career of 
Nawab Alivardi Khan (17^0-56 A.D.) and the different aspects of 
the history of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in the mid-cightecnth 
century. The book is divided into ten chapters, the first six of 
which describe the Nawab s eventful life, while the rest deal with 
such topics as commerce, society and general economic condition 
of the country in Alivardi s age. A descriptive bibliography and 
an exhaustive index are appended to the work. There are 
two useful maps, one indicating places of historical interest in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the other showing Alivardi’s march 
from Patna to the held of Gina (Ghcria of other writers). There arc 
also several illustrations, one of which is a portrait of Alivardi 
preserved in the palace of the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad. 

The life of the brave Alivardi, who in the troubled period of 
the disintegration of the Mughal empire seized the thorny crown of 
Bengal by the strength of his sword, is of pathetic interest. His 
reign is a story of continued struggle, with the invasions of the 
Bargis’, the dread of the i 8 th century, on side, and the revolt 
and ingratitude of his trusted officers and beloved relatives on the 
other. And Dr. Datta has narrated this interesting talc with die 
sympathy it deserves. He has utilised all the sources including 
published and unpublished works and records m Persian, English, 
French, Marathi, Bengali and Sanskrit. The facts have been 
marshalled with skill, and the author has sometimes exercised his 
own judgment in the examination of conflicting evidences, such as 
refiardin^J’ the success of Alivardi and his brother in Orissa (p* 5)’ 
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Wafa’s statement as to Haji Ahmad’s devotion to his master (p. 20), 
Alivardfs ambition and ingratitude (pp. 21, 29, 42), the murder 
of Abdul Karim (p. 15), etc. Chapter III (pp. 56-118) which deals 
with the Maratha invasions is an interesting section of the book. 
Dr. Datta has given a vivid picture of the horrors of those days on 
die authority of contemporary European and Indian writers includ- 
ing Gangarama who was an eye-witness of the Maratha ravages in 
Bengal and completed his Aidharasirapimna (in Bengali) towards the 
close of the year 1751 A D. The author has also given an able 
survey of the commerce and industries of Bengal in the i8th century. 
Chapter VIII of die book deals with such interesting topics as 
agriculture, market prices of articles, and the manufacture of guns 
and boats, silk and cotton cloth, muslin, etc. Society has been 
described from different aspects such as education, position of women, 
and social relations between Hindus and Musalmans. 

It must be said that on the whole Dr. Datta’s work is a 
creditable performance. A fastidious reader might however 
feel rather uneasy at the author’s indifference to the proper 
use of diacritical marks in Arabic, Pc’*sian and Indian names 
and words. Sometimes names in old English spelling look quite 
unfamiliar to us, e.g- Kyrietchand (=Kiratcand, from Sanskrit 
Ktrticandra), Cubbrage [ — Kaviraja?), etc. Names like ‘Alivardi’ 
and ‘Sarfaraz’ have been used without comment. The correct form 
of the latter name appears to be Sarafraz exalted) and 

Sarfaraz is a corruption influenced by the noun-form 
[sdrfaraz't), exaltation. The author has omitted Gahgopadhyaya 
and Guha from the list of Kulina families amongst the Radhiya 
Brahmanas and Kayasthas respectively (p. 254). Bhusna should 
have been placed in the Faridpur Dist-, and not in the Dacca Dist. 
(p. 218). Imitation of the elders’ manners in children’s play is a 
universal psychological phenomenon, while marriage between 
unequal parties is a un.versal social problem (Wisslcr, Introduction to 
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Social Anthropology, p. 219). Wc therefore find it difficult 
to follow the author (pp. 248, 253) in valuing the passage 
of Sahadeva Cakravarti’s Dharmamahgala describing child Uma’s 
play and the sect’on entitled Naftganer patimnda in Bharatacandra's 
Vidyasundara. The author could have referred to yMrli, putul-nac 
and kavir gan as sources of pleasure and education for the Bengali 
society of the i8th century. 

These arc however minor points which do not detract from the 
value of Dr. Datta’s work We have no doubt that this important 
book will be favourably received by all students of the medieval and 
modern periods of Indian history. 

Dinus Chandra Sircar 

ANCIENT INDIAN COLONIES IN THE FAR EAST, 
vol. II — Siivarnadvipa, by Dr. R- C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University (formerly Professor of History, 
Dacca University); Part 1 — 'Political History; Dacca, 1937; pp- 
xviii 4- 436 -}- 16; Part II — Cultural History ; Calcutta, 1938; 
pp. XIV 4- 3544- 10; with 75 plates. 

The study of Indian colonisation in the |Far| Eastern countries 
was at Its very infancy in this country when Dr. R. C- Majumdar 
published the first volume of his Ancient Indian Colonies in the 
Far East, dealing with Campa (Annam) in 1927. The author must 
now be congratulated not only for bringing out (inspitc of his 
troubling administrative duties) this second volume of the senes 
which deals with the ancient history of Malayasia (the author’s 
Siivarnadvipa), but also for the fact that he has been successful in 
popularising the most glorious chapter of Hindu history — the ex- 
pansion of Hindu culture in the |Far| East. It would indeed be 
most unfortunate if pressure of duties connected with his present 
post stands in the learned author’s wa)' to complete the scries by pub- 
lishing the 


promised volume on Cambodia and Siam. 
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Part I of the volume under review has been divided into four 
books. Book I deals with the land and its people, pre-Hindu civilisa- 
tion of Malayasia, early Hindu colonisation, and Hindu civilisation of 
the country up to the 7th century A.D.; Book II with the Sailendras 
and Book III with the rise and decline of the Indo-Javanesc empire; 
Book IV describes the downfall of the Hindu kingdoms of Malayasia- 
There is a map of Malayasia and another of Central and Eastern 
Java. 

Part II of the volume is again divided into two sections — Books 
V and VI. In Book V the author discusses such topics as Law, 
Economic Condition, Society, Literature and Religion as prevalent 
in different parts of ancient Malayasia and very ably demonstrates 
to what extent these were indebted to Indian influence. In Book VI 
the author gives a brilliant survey of the art and architecture of that 
country and successfully traces the influence of Indian colonisers, 
which was gradually modified by indigenous conditions. The author 
has demonstrated unmistakable influence on Mala\ asian art of Gupta 
traditions which may have passed through Eastern India, and has 
criticised the common belief in its South Indian origin. 1 he section 
on art and architecture has been documented by 75 plates contain- 
ing no less than 139 illustrations which have greatly enhanced the 
value of the book. 

The early history of Malayasia is wrapped up in obscurity. 
Dr- Majumdar has however marshalled the evidences furnished by 
indigenous as well as foreign (especially Chinese and Arabic) sources 
with great skill. He has considered all evidences with singular care 
and a wonderful sense of judgment. The accounts of the Sailendra 
emperors and the kings of Singhasan and Majapahit in Part I arc 
most interesting, as also the sections dealing with Indian influence 
on the art and literature of Malayasia in Part II . 

I he most pleasant feature of Dr. Majumdar’s work to an Indian 
reader is no doubt the fact that he would have to accept Malayasia 
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as a replica of his own mother country in many respects. In queen 
Gunapriya Dharmapatni and others he would find Indian rulers of 
the fair sex like Rudramma and Didda. The Wa^yang would remind 
him not only of the Pavakkuttu of Malabar but also of the pHtaUnac 
of Bengal. The theme of the Luhdhaka would appear to him but 
another version of the story in the Siva-caturdaii'vrata-katha found 
in the Sivarahasya- The story of Kaikeyi, sister of Rama, in the 
Hikayat Seri Rama would call in his m nd that of Bharata’s sister 
Kukuwa as found in Candravati’s Bengali Ramayana, These are 
however only a few of the parallels, a large number of which has 
been drawn by scholars including Dr. Majumdar himself. 

There can hardly be any doubt that Dr. Majumdar’s valuable 
work will be welcomed by all lovers of India's glorious past. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUGHAL INDIA, (1526-1707) by 
Sri Ram Sharma, Karnatak Publishing House, 206 pages- 

This useful handbook needs no better introduction than the 
opinion expressed by Sir Jadunath Sarkar that “for sometime to 
come this will continue as an indispensible work of reference and 
guide to our workers on Mughal history”. A work containing not 
merely a list of documents but also indications of their importance, 
and in many cases, details of their contents, should leave no doubt 
in our minds as to its value, especially for workers in India, where 
lack of bibliographical aids and published catalogue of documents 
either in public or in private collections, and their inaccessibility even 
when their existence is known, is a serious hindrance and has given 
rise to the paradox that research in Indian history is easier in England 
than in India. This recognition of its value, however, does riot take 
into account the vast amount of labour that has gone into its i^naking, 
for, as the book itself will show, documents bearing on the jMughal 
period arc bewildering in their number and variety. Th^ author 
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has not confined himself to documents of political importance only 
but has waded through such materials as private letter-books, biogra- 
phies of literary and religious men and works of purely literary, 
scientific or religious interest. The sections devoted to these have 
had, of necessity, to be confined to a representative selection and it 
would be sheer pedantry to proceed to point out omissions. It 
would be equally so to expect his appendix on Sanskrit writers of 
the Mughal period to be exhaustive, for his purpose is really to draw 
attention to the usefulness of this class of materials. One criticism, 
however, may be made and that is with regard to the title of the 
book which may mislead a student. For, a bibliography is expected 
to include all known literary matter wherever found, and the exclu- 
sion of those available in foreign collections may prevent its attaining 
that position of authority which it otherwise so richly deserves. 
With this deficiency made good, die section on provincial histones 
expanded and the later Mughals included in the survey, it may 
well claim a place besides the works of Elliot and Bayley. On p* 131 
the atrocious Faqqa in Faqqa-i-Babari is I presume, meant for Fiqh 
(or Fiqahy A very minor point this, but I hope it is only the 
printer s devil that has been at work here. 

A. B. M. Habibullah 

HUMAYUN BADSHAH by S. K. Banerjee, Oxford 
University Press, 1938, 284 pages. 

Humayun is the only Mughal ruler of account who has hitherto 
had no separate monograph on his reign, and in this respect alone 
Dr. Banerji’s work should find a ready welcome. The present 
volume, however, is only the first part and brings the story down to 
Humayun’s final defeat and flight to the Punjab in 154^- Not 
until the second or final part is published, in which the author pro- 
poses to deal with the rest of Humayim’s life and such topics as 
Humayun’s religion and Mughal Art, Literature and Administra- 
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tion, can a reviewer, in all fairness to the author, assess its full value, 
and the following l«ncs, therefore, are offered only tentatively. 

While something might be said against a strictly chronological 
treatment of such a teign as that of Humayun, this short-coming 
has been to a large extent compensated by his minute attention to 
details, and, as Sir Denison Ross puts it in the Foreword, “his delight 
in setting out in tabular form the reasons for or against whatever 
action or inaction Humayun was responsible for.” He quotes ex- 
tensively from original authorities, especially on Humayun’s corres- 
pondence with Bahadur of Gujrat, and his occasional observations on 
administration, architecture etc. break the monotony of a dry story 
of political events. New light has been thrown on the Khalifa’s 
move to deprive Humayun of his father’s throne, and the author 
has good reason to hold that it was Babar’s brother-in-law, 
Muhammud Mahdi, and not as Mrs, Beveridge thought, his son-in- 
law, Muhammud Zaman, who was nominated by the Wazir. The 
obscure point of Humayun’s supposed inactivity in Gaur has been 
cleared up and he has been exonerated from any charge of dissipation 
and callous negligence that the Afghan historians laid on him 
(p. 213-15). Dr. Banerji ably controverts Qanungo’s assertion that 
Abbas Sherwani’s story of Sher Khan’s treacherous desertion of 
Afghan cause at the battle of Dadrah cannot be true (pp. 44-46). 
The account of Hiimayun’s Gujrat campaign is especially full and 
brings out the truth of the view that he was no match even for 
Bahadur in statesmanship or military energy. His treacherous attack 
and capture of Mandu immediately after the conclusion of peace- 
negotiationsf with Bahadur and his subsequent atrocities in Cambay 
and massacre of his own enthusiastic but insignificant followers at 
Ahmedabad create a suspicion that the story of his justice and good 
nature is a little exaggerated- His kindness was almost always con- 
fined to his own kinsmen, and even in their case, it was fitful rather 
than uniform. It seems that his mood was more variable than is 
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generally recognised. By his irresolution and incapacity to grasp 
realities he made a mess of the situation and it was only the supe- 
rior military skill of the Mughal soldiery that gave him his initial 
victories over his rivals. All this is, however, only implicit in the 
narrative as told by Dr. Banerji for he reserves his conclusions for 
the final volume. In discussing the “reasons that led to his removal 
from the throne” (p. 253), he merely confines himself to such imme- 
diate factors as the disloyalty of his kinsmen and his recent neglect 
of duties. Two special features of the book which he specially com- 
mends are, (a) brief description of important towns and forts and (b) 
a list of principal events with their dates at the end of most chapters, 
to which one may add a historical retrospect of all important dynas- 
ties and provinces with which Humayun successively came into 
contact. 

Having said this I may be pardoned if I point out what I 
think the author had better revised- The foot-notes have been swelled 
mostly by irrelevant details and unnecessary quotations, and one 
vainly looks in them for exact reference to authorities for most of 
the statements made in the body of the text. What authority has 
he, for example, to say that the Khwaja Mahdi, a Syed of Tirmiz, 
belonged to a religious order? (pp. 21 & 26). The term 'Jagir has 
been used indiscriminately to mean (a) an appanage in which the 
holder has no defined liability to the central government except 
obedience (e.g. the Jagir of Kamran, comprising of Lahore, Multan 
etc., p. 54) (b) a gift of land in lieu of military or other kind of service 
(e.g- Mian Hasan’s Jagir at Shahsaram p. 181), as well as (c) an 
administrative unit (the Iqta of the Sultanate period) in which the 
holder was merely a bureaucratic official with well-defined civil and 
military duties and a stipulated share of the revenue as his perquisite 
(i.e. Yadgar Nasir Mirza, the governor of Kalpi, according to 
p. 199, is called on p. 240, the *Jagirdar of Kalpi)- The author 
himself recognises the distinctions when he reproduces Sher Khan’s 
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argument that a Jagir “belonged to the state and was in exchange for 
military services rendered” (p. 187). Surely Kamran’s Jagir was not 
of this class. When Humayun granted him the privilege of issuing 
coins in his name he only formally granted in his case what the 
vassal rulers usually enjoyed. There is scant justification for the 
statement on p- 82 that Bahadur was bitterly opposed to non- 
Muslims outside his dominions “or” that political convention of his 
(Humayun) day forbade his rendering aid to an infidel engaged in 
war with a faithful (p. 98). Apajrt from the fact that his own state- 
ment on p. 80 “in 15J1 (Bahadur) in alliance with Rana Ratan 
Singh put an end to the independence of Malwa” (ruled by a faith- 
ful, Mahmud II) directly disapproves the above, no such convention 
ever existed in India. As early as the thirteenth century the fugitive 
Muslim prince Jalaluddin of Khwarizm did not hesitate to enter into 
an alliance with the Hindu chief of the Salt Range, in Upper Sindh, 
against the Muslim ruler of Sindh. (See Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha-i- 
luwaini, II p. 145). The history of the Muslim states in the Deccan 
in the 15th and i6th centuries furnishes ample proof of the fact 
that the religion of their rivals w& no bar to their allying themselves 
with, or asking help against them from, the infidel ruler of Vijaya- 
nagar (see Perish ta’s account of the Nizamshahi dynasty of 
Ahmadnagar, summarised in De: Trans. Tabkat-i-Akhari, III, 
part I, pp. 141-144 note)- Babar’s, earlier friendship with Sanga of 
Mewar against Ibrahim and Sanga’s subsequent alliance with the 
Lodi pretender Mahmud and the Mewati chief, Hasan Khan, against 
him (Yadgar: Tarikh-uShahi, p. 1 16- 17) are yet further proof that 
in point of fact religious allegiance hardly played any part in the 
politics of the Muslim rulers any more than it did in that of the 
Hindu chiefs. I'his inability , to see that it was material and not 
religious considerations that generally guided political action, is also 
evident in the author’s explanations of the “occasional outbursts of 
Muslim iconoclastic zeal (p. which he igii^^res what was 
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the most potent motive for the sack of temples, namely, greed for 
the vast wealth that they generally possessed. A little care would 
have avoided the indiscriminate use of both the Hijra and Christian 
years in dating events (e.g. p. loo)- The book still has the 
appearance of a University dissertation and the recasting which Dr. 
Banerji claims to have done since it was presented as a thesis in 1925 
docs not seem to have gone beyond expanding the chapters. The 
first five paragraphs in the appendix on Bibliography arc a mere 
reproduction of the ‘summary and main features of the thesis a can- 
didate IS required to submit to the University, and ought to have 
been omitted. 

A. B. M. Habibullah 

HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE DES ARTS. ARTS MUSUL- 
MANS EXTREME-ORIENT, Par S. Elisscev, R. Grousset, J. 
Hackin, G. Salles, and Ph- Stern. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 
1939, 496 pp., 353 illus. 

When five scholars of the reputation and experience as of the 
authors of these delighthal and valuable volume, collaborate to give a 
survey of the art of Islam and of the Extreme-Orient, one can at once 
assure himself that all that would be said would be worth listening to, 
and would present the results of sound and careful study and scholar- 
ship. Indeed this considerable volume of about 500 pages printed 
on art-finished paper and embellished with more than 350 illustra- 
tions is a remarkable production from the point of view of scholar- 
ship, beautiful presentation and a huge mass of materials condensed 
within a reasonable stretch of space. 

The volume opens with a short introduction, by M. Rene 
Grousset, giving the historical stages of the evolution of art in Asia. 
Book I on the art of the Musulmans, is contributed by M. Georges 
Salles, Officer-in-Charge of the Department of Asiatic Art in the 
Louvre Museum and Professor at the Louvre School. After a brief 
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discussion of the generalities of Sassanian art he goes on one by one 
over the arts of the Ommayides, the Abbassaides. the Fatimides, the 
Scljukes, the Mongols, the Timuridcs, the Ayyiibides, the 
Mamluks, the Moores and the Sefevides, the Mughal art of India, 
and finally the art of the Ottoman Turks. 

Book II, on the art of India, as well as Book III on the expansion 
of Indian art to the islands and countries of the South Eastern seas, 
are contributed by M. Philippe Stern, Joint Conservator of the 
Muscc Giiimet, and Conservator of the Indo-Chinese Museum at 
Trocadero and Professor of the Louvre School. In about 75 pages 
M. Stern gives a rapid survey of the different styles of Indian art 
and architecture; his comments and descriptions, though of necess- 
sity short, hardly miss anything vital and important. The chapter 
on Indian Colonial art is more detailed and the author seems to 
feel more at home there. 

Book IV, on the art of Iran, Central Asia and Tibet, is contri- 
buted by M. )• Hackin, Conservator of the Musee Guimet, • and 
Professor of the Louvre School, and M. Ph. Stern. M. Serge 
Elisseev discourses on the art of China and Japan comprising Books 
V and VI, in both cases bringing his story down to contemporary 
epochs. Lastly, M. Gilbertc de Coral-Remusat, Officer -1 n-Charge 
of the Musee Guimet Mission and Corresponding Member of the 
French School of the Extreme-Orient, concludes with a very short 
chapter on the art of the Annamites. 

All the books are furnished wfth elaborate and well chosen 
bibliographies and there are a few very useful maps which help a great 
deal towards the understanding of the expansion of Indian art and 
art-motifs. 

I am sure it will prove to be a very useful compendium to all 
students of Asiatic art, and no serious reader can afford to ignore 
this valuable publication. 

. ■ N. Ray 
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STUDIES IN THE TANTRAS, Part I. By Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, M.A,, Dr. es Lcttrcs (Paris), Lecturer, Calcutta 
University. Published by the University of Calcutta. 1939* 
Demy 8vo. pp. 1-114. 

The present volume contains a collection of eight papers of 
Dr. Bagchi, published in different oriental journals, not all 
easily accessible. In an appendix, which seems to be published 
here for the first time, detailed analytic descriptions are given of 
manuscripts, belonging to the Darbar Library of Nepal, of six Tantra 
texts which have served as the principal source books for some of the 
papers comprising the volume. The absence of an index is very 
keenly felt- The papers which bear the stamp of the scholarship and 
hard labour of the author deal with different aspects of the language 
and literature of the Tantras, especially the earlier phases of them, 
that are little-known in what may be called the classical period of 
Tantric culture. The antiquity of the source books, rather the ver- 
sions^ existing in the Darbar Library, is testified to by the evidence 
of the manuscripts of them belonging to the aforesaid library which 
are either dated or supposed on palacographic grounds to be consider- 
ably old- It is difficult, however, at the present stage of our know- 
ledge, to ascertain the nature and extent of authority exercised by the 
works among the various schools of the followers of the Tantras. 
Different schools of Tantras appear to have had not. only different sets 
of texts expoiinding different doctrines but also different sets of sym- 
lx)lic and tecl^nical terms. For a correct appreciation of the language 
and literatim: 'of the Tantras in their proper setting, this difference, 
though not very. easy to detect, has got to be taken into consideration. 
And we hope. Dr. Bagchi in a future instalment of his studies in the 

I Of other Versions rctcnine iiiav he made in oiu- of the last sections of the 
!ayaclrathayamal,i ((uind iti the lihiary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, This 
version deals principally with the worship of Vagalamiikhi. It is staled to belong 
to the anandabhankvasrotas and there is no reference here to sirascheda. 
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Tantras will try to throw some light on this knotty problem. We 
also expect him to follow up his studies with a connected account 
of the literature and language of the Tantras in their beginnings. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

BAJI RAO II AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
(1796-1818). By P. C. Gupta, M.A., (cal.), ph.d., (lond.), pp, 219. 

To the patriotic Indian Maratha history only records the 
achievements of Sivaji and Baji Rao I. But past glory though 
flattering to our sense of national pride does not explain the irre- 
trievable failure. In historical investigation we do well to ascertain 
low watermark. A history of the last days of the Maratha Raj is 
thus a very welcome publication. 

Dr. Gupta in his narrative of political history docs not pass over 
any controversial topic and deals with domestic events as also foreign 
relations. The uneventful thirty years of the stay of Baji Rao II 
at Bithur are of biographical rather than historical interest. A more 
detailed picture of the BitHur period could not be drawn for want of 
materials. The author’s manner of handling controversial topics is 
well illustrated in his discussion of Gangadhar Sastri murder. -His 
narrative is very commendably impartial. 

The details of Baji Rao IPs attempts to build up a confederacy 
of Indian States arc ver^^ interesting. Dr. Gupta writes that Baji 
Rao II was maintaining an agent in the Court of Ranjit Singh in 
1815. In fact such an agent was reporting between 1810-1817 and 
his letters preserved at Poona form a very important original source 
of Sikh history. 

Even among veterans in the field of research there is a tendency 
to attach exaggerated and disproportionate importance to the sub- 
ject with which thev arc concerned. But this book, shows a very 
proper sense of proportion. The author concludes: 
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“It is usually supposed that Baji Rao II ruined the empire 
which the genius of Sivaji and the early Peshwas had created. Such 
notoriety often attaches itself to the last representative of a line that 
once was glorious. The dissolution of the Maratha empire had set 
in before Baji Rao’s time and a man of far superior qualities would 
have found it equally impossible to arrest the decay.” 

The style of the book is attractive and all available materials 
have been utilised. 


N. K. SiNHA 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals* 

Aota Oriantalla. vol. XVIII, pars 1. 

J. Gonda. — Alliteration und Reim im Satzbau des Atharvaveda (I- 
VII). 


Adyar Library Bullatin ( ), vol. IV, pi. 1. 

C. Kunhan Raja.- The present instalment of thic 

edition of this Vedic text with the commentaries of Madhava 
and Bharatasvamin comes up to the 4th Decad of the 4th 
Prapathaka. 

SuBRAHMANYA Sastri. — This work on music by 
'Nihsaiikasarngadeva is being edited With two commentaries 
called Kalanidhi and Sahgttasudhakara of Caturakallinatha and 
Simhabhupala respectively. 

M. Duralswami Aiyangar and T. Venugopalacharya. — 
This is the first Instalment of a Sanskrit 
text by Vedanta Desika on the authoritativeness of the Panca- 
ratra system. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XX, pt. II (January, 1939) 

Irawati Karve. — Kinship Terminology and Kinship Usages in 
Rgveda and Atharvaveda. 

P. K. Code. — Oldest Dated Manuscript of Sayana* s Commentary 
on the Samaveda. A ms. of Sayana’s Samavedarthaprakasa 
deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona 
is dated 31st March, 1463 A.C. 

S. M. Katre — The Formation of Kohkant. 

H. C. Seth. — Side-lights on Asoka the Great, 

P- K. Code. — The Bhagavadgtta in the Pre-Sahkaracarya fain 
Sources. Some verses from the Gtta are found quoted in the 
Jain Padmapurana as also in Haribhadra Suri’s Sastravarta^ 
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samuccaya and Lokatattvanirnaya. As these works are earlier 
than the Gitabhasya of ^ahkaracarya, the quotations in them 
will be helpful in the clarification of the problem whether there 
were different recensions of the Gita current before Sankara, 
who is regarded by some to have established the vulgate text. 

Annals of Oriontal Rosearoh, vol. IV*, part 1 (1939-1940) 

T. R. ChintamAni. — Fragments of Paithtnasi Dharmasutra, Cita- 
tions from Paithinasi found in Dharmasastra digests have been 
collected and classified according to the subject-matter- 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SaSTRI AND E. P. RaDHAKRISHNAN. — 
Tattvasuddhi, The edition of Jnanaghanapada’s Tattvasuddhi, 
on Advaita Vedanta presents in this instalment its 23rd section 
dealing with anirvacantya khyMi* 

V. RaghavAn. — The Date and Works of Anandafurna Vidya- 
sagara. Anandapurna has been placed at about A.C. 1350, 
and his works enumerated. 

M. V. Venkata Rajulu Reddiar,— ^P rimary Significance of 
Certain Tamil Words, (In Tamil). 

K. RamakrishnaiyA. — The Dravidian Languages and Prakrits, 
The writer discusses the peculiarities of the Dravidian group of 
languages and concludes that these languages developed inde- 
pendently of Sanskrit or Prakrit, though in later stages, they 
influenced one another. 

C. Achyuta Menon. — The Histrionic Art of Malabar, The 

*■ 

paper gives an account of the classes and communities compos- 
ing the Kerala society of Malabar, and describes the histrionic 
art of both primitive and classical types prevalent there. 

P. Krishnan Nair. — A Criticism of the Views of the Bhattas on 
Dhvani‘ (In Malayalam). 

Annalt of tho Sri Vonkatoswora Oriontal Inotituto, TIrupati, 

▼ol. I, part I (March, 1940) 

S. K. Belvalkar. — The Ramanujtya Text of the Bhngavadgita. 
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K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. — Gleanings from the Matsya Purana on 
War and Peace. 

P. K. Code. — Visvadarsa and its Commentary Vivarana by Kavi- 
kanta Sarasvati- A new ms. of this Dharmasastra has been 
described in rHe note and the work assigned to the period 
between 1200 and 1230 A.C. 

V. Rachavan. — The BhallaU'Sataka, This contains a textual 
criticism of the poems of Bhallata who flourished in the 9th 
century at the time of the Kashmirian king Sahkaravarman. 
The poet felt unhappy under the tyrannical rule of his time. 

K. C. VaradAchari. — A Study of Dreams in the Philosophy of 
Ramanuja. 

Bulletin of the Doootn Collogo Rotoaroh Institiitt, vol. I, part 1. 

V. S. SuKiHANKAR. — Epic Questiotis: Does Indra assume the 
form of a Swan? In defence of the reading hasyaruperia sam- 
karah adopted in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
(Adi, 57, 21) asi "against the vulgatc reading harnsarupena 
cesvarah suppoitee by M. Winternitz and ]. ]. Meyer, a fresh 
documentary evidence of the newly discovered eight hundred 
years old Nepali Ms. has been adduced in this note. It has 
been doubted whether Indra in the context could have had any 
reason for assuming the form of hamsa (swan) as suggested by 
Meyer. 

S. M. Katre. — Apropos Epic Uyat\ 

V. M- Apte. — The Rg’veda Mantras in their Riiual Setting in the 
Grhya Sutras. In opposition to the view that the purport of the 
Mantras has no connection with die sacrificial acts for which 
they are prescribed, the writer of the paper tries to establish 
the appropriateness of the Mantra citations in their ritual con- 
text. The case of the Rgveda Mantras cited in the Asvalayana 
Grhyasutra has been examined to show that '*the relation 

MARCH. 1940 


^7 
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obtaining between the Mantras and the ceremonies in which 
they are employed is not as superficial... as is often supposed.” 

H. D. Sankalia — XVIIth Century Gold-gilt Copper-board 
Inscriptions and Sculptures from NepaL The inscriptions 
record the donation of two sacred mss. o£ the Buddhist scrip- 
ture with covers of copper-board bearing on them both engraved 
and embossed gilt figures of Buddhistic deities. 

S. M. Katre, — Reduplicatives in Indo-Aryan, 

M. A. MehendAle. — Absolutives in the CrHical Edition of the 
Virataparvan, 

C. R- Sankaran. — Reconstruction of the Proto-Dravidian Pronouns. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies (London), vol. X, part 2 . 

L. D. Barnett. — Another Ancient Tribe of the Panjab. Agodaka 
and Agaca-jana-pada mentioned in the legends of some coins 
in the British Museum have beep inferred here to have rela- 
tions with the Aggala-pura of the Vinaya-pitaka, signifying 
the town of the Aggalas. These Aggalas are identified with 
the Agalassesis, a tribe of the Panjab flourishing in Alexander’s 
time as described by Diodorus- 

T. Burrow. — Dravidian Studies IL 


Calcutta Police Journal, vol. I, no. 2 (January, 1940) 

Biren Mukherji. — Detectives in Ancient India, After a brief 
description of several institutions relating to espionage in 
ancient India, the writer paints out striking similarities between 
the ancient and modern systems of espionage in the East and 
the West in certain matters like cipher writings carrier- 
pigeons etc. 

B- C. Law. — Prostitution in Ancient India. ' 

O. C* Gancoly. — Rauhineya: The Exploits of Thief in Ancient 
India* 
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Eaittrn Buddhist, vol. Vli, nos. 3*4. 

Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. — The Shin Sect of Buddhism ^ The 
principal teachings of the Shin school of Buddhism in Japan 
have been outlined in the paper. The ideas developed by the 
school are regarded as the latest evolution of the Pure Land 
dieory of Mahayana Buddhism, which expanded itself into 
the doctrine of pure faith as opposed to Buddha’s “original 
teaching of self-reliance and enlightenment by means of 
Prajna.” 

Kensho Yoko gawa. — Shin Buddhism as the Religion of Hearing. 
The basic principle of Shin Buddhism appears as the “hearing” 
of the name of Buddha Amida which awakens faith in a 
devotee leading to the realisation of Nirvana (Enlightenment) 
in the Pure Land through rebirth there. 

Shizutoshi Sucihira. — Honen Shdnin and Shinran Shonin: 
Their Nembutsu Doctrine. The Shin Buddhism of Shinran 
Shonin who established the sect on the foundation of the Pure 
Land teaching of Honen Shdnin (1132-1212 A.C.) in Japan 
lays much emphasis on the Nembutsu or the practice of invok- 
ing the name of the Buddha with singleness of heart (==: buddha- 
nusmrti). This Nembutsu is mainly an easy vocal practice 
capable of securing Amida’s mercy for the devotee. 

Indian Culturt, vol. VI, no. 2 (October, 1939) 

Vasudeva S. AcnXw \L\.-^Patanjali and the Vahika-gramas. 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya refers to names of several gramas 
in the Vahika country which roughly corresponded to the 
modern Panjab. An attempt has been made in the paper to 
identify many of those gramas. 

Kalyan Kumar Ganguli. — Jaina Images in Bengal. A few Jain 
images representing the Tirthahkaras have been found in 
Bengal. These images belong to the Pala period t 
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K- S. Ramaswami Sastri.— i-TAtf Origin and Development of the 
Bhatta and Prahhakara Schools in Purvarntmarnsa. 

Benoychandra Sen. — Administration in Pre-Pala Bengal. The 
available Information about the administrative arrangements 
under different governments in Bengal from the 4th to the 
middle of the 8th century A.C. has been collected in the paper 
mainly from cpigraphic evidence. The nature of the various 
executive units, the operations of their functionaries, and the 
laws regulating their activities, have been discussed- 

S, K. Diicshit. — Candragupta II, Sahasanka alias Vikramaditya 
and the Nine Jewels. The writer of this article contends that 
the Jyotirvidahharana popularly attributed to Kalidasa is in 
fact a work of that poet, and the contemporaneity of the tradi- 
tional ‘nine jewels* mentioned in the work need not be regarded 
as fictitious. THe ‘jewels* including Kalidasa flourished in the 
time of “Sakari Vikramaditya alias Sahasanka, who is no other 
than Candragupta II.” 

Jilfit-tlddlianta-bliatkara (Hindi), vol. VI, no. 4 

Kailas Chandra SASTRi.—rqrftrft dhi The writer 

points out the worthlessness of the arguments put for- 
ward in support of the contention that Pujyapada, the first Jain 
grammarian was a contemporary of Panini and Patanjali- 

K. Bhujabali Sastri. — The article deals with 
the achievements of Cavundaraya, who was a minister 
of the Ganga kingdom in the loth century, and erect- 
ed the famous statue of Gommatesvara at Sravana Bejgola. 

Journal of tho Annamalai Univorsity, vol. IX, no. 2. 

B- N. Krishnamurti Sarma. — Certain Philosophical Bases of 
Madhva's Theistic Realism, 

N, V* Mallayya. — Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Archi- 
tecture vJith special Reference to the Tantrasamuccaya. 
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, Journal of the Benares Hindu University, vol. IV, nos. 1-3 (3 issues) 

K. C. VaradACHARI — The Philosophy of Sri Ramanuja. The 
nature of God in relation to the world as conceived in the philo- 
sophy of Ramanuja has been discussed. 

Fateh Singh. — Yama and Pitrs. In support of the theory that 
the Polar region was the original home of the Aryans, the 
Indian Yama myth is explained here to show that it originated 
m the Polar phenomenon of light and darkness. 

Bhagwat Saran Upadhya . — Education and Learning as depicted 
by Kalidasa. 

— .. — Fine Arts as depicted by Kalidasa. 

A. S. Ai.tekar. — Can We Reconstruct the Pre-Bharata War His- 
tory? In this Presidential Address, delivered at the Archaic 
Section of Indian History Congress, Calcutta, it has been shown 
that the Puranic accounts about kings, sages, and incidents of the 
pre-Bharata War period get confirmation from the Vcdic litera- 
ture. The pre-Bharata dynasties mentioned in the Puranas arc 
as historical as the Mauryas of later times. If the history of the 
period be reconstructed with the help of the available Puranic 
and Vedic data, the current ideas about the time of the Aryani- 
sation of India will have to be revised by pushing it back to a 
considerable extent- A discussion about the date of the 
Bharata War and annotated lists of teachers and pupils in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and the Vamsa Brahmana arc append- 
ed to the paper. 

Raj Bali Pandey. — The Hindu Samskaras of Childhood. The 
sacraments of niskramana, annaprasana, cudakararta and 
karnavedha have been dealt with in this instalment of the 
article. 

Krishna Kumar. — Hindu Toleration of Early Islam in India. 

Bhagwat Saran Upadhya. — The State, King and some other 
Incidents of Polity in Kalidasa. 
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Journal of tho Bihar and Orissa Rossaroh Soolsty, vol. parts IIMV 
(Septembor and December, 1939) 

Adris Banerji. — The Extent of the Sena Kingdom, The cpigra- 
phic evidence shows that there was a steady expansion of the 
Sena rule by the various members of the dynasty, the ultimate 
extent of territory ruled over by Laksmanasena comprising the 
whole of Bengal, Bihar, and parts of the present United 
Provinces. 

Rahula SankrityayAna. — Pramanavdrtikavrtti. The editing of 

this work on Buddhist logic continues. 

Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. VII, no. 1 (January, 1940) 

J. Hackin. — ’The Buddhist Monastery of Fondukistan. 

O. C. Gangoly. — Relation between Indian and Indonesian 
Culture. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XVIII, part 3 (December, 1039) 

B. C. Law. — Buddha's Life in Art. It is a general survey of the 
works of ancient artists, both in India and abroad, representing 
the life-story of Buddha in various forms. In the portrayal of 
Buddha’s life, prominence has been given by the artists to the 
five major events, birth, renunciation, meditation, enlighten- 
ment, and death; the minor incidents also have not been 
altogether ignored. 

S. H. Askari. — The Bengal Revolution of 1757 and Raja 
Ramnarain. 

Mohammad Aziz Ahmad. — Theocracy versus Autocracy. In the 
writers’ opinion, the Muslim State in Mediaeval India cannot 
be described as ‘theocracy’. The s hart' at was neglected, and 
the will of the sovereign was the law. Tortures and massacres 
were often perpetrated as a matter of policy. 

Journal of Oriental Rotearoh, vol. XIII, part III (July-Septembcr, 1939) 

M R. RajagopalA Iyengar. — Phonetic Changes in Tamil Words 
borrowed from Classical Sanskrit, 
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E. S. Var/.daraja Aiyar. — Ancient Tamilian Warfare. 

E. P. Radhakrishnan. — Manamanohara. References to and quota- 
tions from Vagisvara’s Manamanohara show that he may be 
placed between 780 and 1 100 A.C. The views ascribed to this 
author indicate that he was an exjx)nent of the Vaisesika system 
of thought. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, vol 1\ , no. 

S. N. Chakravarti. — Development of the Bengali Alphabet from 
the fifth Century A.D. to the End of the Muhammadan Rule. 

P. C. Sengupta. — Bharata^BrCttle Traditions. The writer relics on 
the Vrddha Garga tradition* that the Yudhisthira era began in 
2449 B.C. and concludes, on the evidence of the Alahabharata 
Itself, that the great Hght took place in the same year. The 
Aryabhata tradition and the Puranic testimony that do not sup- 
port this date are therefore regarded as erroneous. 

— . — Solstice Days tn Vedic Literature, The paper attempts 
to show that the Hindus of Vedic times knew of a method of 
finding the solstice of any year. The Vedic passages referring 
to the solstice indicate that the Brahmana literature had deve- 
loped during the period falling between 3550 B.C. and 
2100 B.C. 

— — 'Madhu'Vidya or the Science of Spring. 

— . — When Indra became Alaohavan. 

o 

Chintaharan Chakravarti. Bhalta and his Works. 
Tlic writer gives an account of a large number of small treatises 
in Sanskrit ascribed to Kasinatha Bhatu who lived in Benares 
aliout the 17th century. 

Journal of Iho Unilod Provinets Historloal Society. 

vol. XU, part I (July, 103U) 

SliKUMAR BaneR]1. — Humayutt’s flight across the Panjab, 1^40 

A.D. 
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Vasudeva S. Agrawala. — Further New Inscriptions from 
Mathura. Ten short epigraphs found on the inscribed sculp- 
tures deposited in the Mathura Museum have been published 
with English translations and notes as to their significance. 

Radha Kumud Mookerji. — Noies on Early Indian Art, 

Journal of tho Univortity of Bombay, vol. Vlll, part 4 (January, 19^0) 

R. N. Saletore. — The Genealogy of the Medakere Nayakas of 
Citradurga, The Medakere Nayakas ruled over the principa- 
lity of Citradurga from 1568 till they were crushed by Hyder 
Ali in the year 1779. 

Morhshwar G. Dikshit. — The Kanvad (Uran) Inscription of the 
Times of Hambira Rao, Saka rzSj. This inscription of 
Hambira, a scion of the Yadavas, records the sale-deed of 
some land. 

H. Goetz. — Indo-Mustim Architecture in its Islamic Setting, 

H. R. Kapadia. — The Jaina System of Education. 


Now Indian Antiauary, vol. II, no. 7 (Octobur, 1939) 

SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji. — Some Etymological Notes. The 
words discussed in these notes arc karenu, gaura, tundi-cela and 
musara-galva. 

E. V. Vira Raghavacharya. — Dharmasuri — His Date and 
Works, Dharmasuri, the author of the Sahityaratnakara, a 
well-known treatise on poetics has been assigned to the first 
quarter of the 15th century A.C. and his works described in 
the article. 

V. Raghavan. — The Vaisyavarnsasudhakara of Kolacala Malli- 
natha. This ms. of a work from the pen of the famous com- 
mentator Mallinatha is in the nature of a report determining 
the eligibility of a certain section of the mercantile castes to 
some specific appellations. 
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H. Hhras. — The Numerals on Mohenjo Daro Script. 

M. HidAyat Hosain. — Shah Tahir of the Deccan. SHah Tahir 
came to India and exercised considerable influence on the royal 
court of Ahmadnagar in the 15th century A.C. He was ins- 
trumental in the propagation of Shi‘aism in the Deccan and 
in other parts of India. 

Dinesh Chandra Sircar. — Bengal and the Rajputs in the Early 
Mediceval Period. 


Poona Orlontalilt, vol. IV, no. 4 (January, 1940) 

P. C. Divanji. — Gaudapada* s Asparsayoga and Sankara's Jnana- 
vada. The term asparsayoga in Gaudapada’s Karika signifies a 
particular kind of yoga or process of worship in which the mind 
has to be cleared of all objective or subjective ideas. Gauda- 
pada has not used the expression in the sense of the realisation 
of non-duality as is generally believed. Sankara, though known 
to have advocated the view that Moksa is possible only through 
knowledge unsupplemented by any kind of yoga, admits the 
utility of the practice of asparsayoga. 

H. G. Narahari. — On the Origin of the Doctrine of Sarnsara. 
The writer is of opinion that the theory of Transmigration 
originated among the Aryans themselves, and no proof of 
their borrowing it from the aboriginal neighbours is available. 
The conception in its kernel is found in the early texts, from 
which the Upanisadic seers formulated the doctrine. 

E. P. RadhakrishnAn. — A Rare Commentary on Nyayakusuman^ 
jali. A ms.- of the commentary shows that its author was 
Vamadhvaja, a disciple of Virupaksa who probably lived in the 
i6th century A.C. 

S. K, Saksena. — The Problem of Experience in Sahkhya-Y oga 
Metaphysics with Special Reference to Vacaspati and 
Vijnanabhiksu. 
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Sahitya-parisat-patrika (Bengali), vol. XLVI, nu. 4 

Joci:S Chandra Ray (The Date of the 
Vcdic Cjilture )• On thc; basis of some astronomical 
interpretations of Vcdic texts, it has been contended in this 
instalmciit of the discussion that some of the well-known 
Brahmanas were composed between 1827 B.C. and 1600 B.C. 


Prime:! aiul piihli.siic'tl by Sj. J. C. Sarklicl, ;»i llu* Ciilcutla Oriental 
Press, Ltd., 9, Panelianan Chose l.aiie, Calcutta. 



The hdian Historical Quarterly 

Vol. XVI June, 1940 No. 2 

Lama Taranatha’s Account of Bengal^ 

The Tibetan historian Lama Taranatha was born in 1573 A.D. 
and completed his famous work History of Buddhism in India in 
the year 1608 A.D. His main object was to give a detailed account 
of the Buddhist teachers, doctrines and institutions in India during 
the different periods. He has, however, always taken care to add the 
names of the kings under whose patronage, or during whose regime, 
they flourished. In this way he has preserved a considerable amount 
of Buddhist traditions regarding the political history of India. 
That these traditions cannot always be regarded as reliable data for 
the political history of India, admits of no doubt. At the 
same time there is equally little doubt that they contain 
a nucleus of historical truth which neither Indian literature 
nor Indian tradition has preserved for us. This fact, which will be 
illustrated in the following pages, makes it desirable to give a short 
summary of the polifcal history and geography of Bengal which 
may be gleaned from the pages of Taranatha. 

Political history 

The only kingdom in the east, of which Taranatha gives the 
names of successive generations of kings, is Bhahgala, which may 

I The account is based on the German translation of Taranadia’s History of 
Budeihistri by A. Schiefner {Taranatha s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, aus 
dem Tibetischen ubersetzt von Anton Schiefner, St. Petersburg 1869. Figures 
within bracket refer to the pages of this book). Portions of this book were trans- 
lated into English in Indian Antiquary, (vol. IV) but the translation is not always 
accurate as the following pages will show. 
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be taken to denote southern and eastern Bengal, but the exact signi- 
ficance of which will be discussed later. 

According to Taranatha, the Candra dynasty ruled in Bhangala 
before the Palas, and the names of all the kings mcMit’oned by him 
prior to Gopala end in Candra. 

One of the earliest of these kings was Vrksacandra whose 
descendants, king Vigamacandra and his son king Kamacandra, 
ruled in the east during the time of Sri-Harsa (i.e. the emperor 
Harsavardhana) (p. 126). Next we hear of king Simhacandra, of 
the Candra family (presumably the one founded by Vrksacandra), 
who flourished during the reign of Sila, son of the emperor Sri-Harsa 
(p. 146). Balacandra, son of Sirnhacandra, being driven from 
Bhangala (presumably by the powerful king Pancama Siniha of the 
Licchavi family whose kingdom extended from Tibet to Trilihga 
and Benares to the sea) ruled in Tirahuti (i.e. Trihut in N. Bihar) 
(pp. 146,158). Balacandra’s son Vimalacandra, however, retfieved 
the fortunes of his family and ruled over the three kingdoms 
Bhangala, Kamarupa and Tirahuti. He married the sister of king 
Bharthari (Bhartrhari.^) of the Malava royal family, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Govicandra about th ; time when Dharmakirti, 
the famous Buddhist teacher, died (p. 195). Govicandra was suc- 
ceeded by Lalitacandra, his relation on the father’s side, who ruled 
for many years in peace (p. 197)-^ After referring to the reigns of 
Govicandra and his successor Lalitacandra, both of whom attained 
suidbi (spiritual salvation) Taranatha remarks: 

"Thus Lalitacamlrn was the last king of the Cantlra family. * In the five 
eastern provinces, Bhangala, Otlivi^a (Orissa) and the rest, every Ksatriya, 

2 S. C. Das gives a different version of this account (jASB., 1898, p. 22). 

3 In spite of this clear statement of Taranatha Dr. M. Shahidullah writes that 
according to Taranatha Govicamira was the last king of the dynasty, and Gopfila 
was elected king of Vahga some years after the abdication of Govicandra {IHQ., 
VII, 530, 533). He leaves out of account the reign of Lalitacandra “who ruled 
for many years in peace.’* Hence hi.s chronological theory does not deserve 
serious consideration. 
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Grandee, Brahmana, and mcrclunt was a king in his own house (in the 
ncighhourhond) but there was no king ruling over the country’ (p. 197) ’ 

Then follows a long account of the Buddhist teachers of the 
period. Qintinuing the historical narrative in the next chapter, 
Taranatha first tells us how a Tree-god begot a son on a young 
Ksatriya woman’ near Pundravardhana, how this son became a 
devotee of the goddess Cunda, how directed by the goddess in a 
dream he went to the Vihara of Arya Khasarpana, and, having 
prayed there for a kingdom, was directed to proceed towards the 
east (p. 202). Then occurs the following queer story: 

“Ac that time the kingdom of Bhahgala had b<-cn without a king for 
many years and people were suffering great miseries. Tlic leaders gathered 
and elected a king in order that the kingdom might be lawfully ruled. The 
elected king was, however, killed that very night by a strong and ugly Naga 
woman who assumed the form of a queen of an earlier king (acco-ding to some 
G(,vicantlra, according to others Lalitacandra). In this way die killed every 
elected king. But as the people could not leave the kingdom without a king, 
they elected one every morning only to sec that he was killed by her during 
night and his dead body thrown out at day^break. Some years passed in 
this way, the citizens being elected in turn as king for the day. At this 
time the tlevotec of the goddess Cunda came to a hou'c, where the family was 
overwhelmed with grief. On enquiry he learnt that next tlay the turn of the 
elected king fell on a son of that house. He, howtver, offered to take the 
place of the son, on receiving some money, anti the joy of the family knew 
no bounds. He obtained the reward and was elected king in the morning. 
When in midnight the Naga w'oman, in the form of a Rfiksasi, apprviached 
towards him, he struck her with the wooden club (which he always carried) 
.sacred to his tutelary deity, and she died. The people were greatly astonished 
to sec him alive in the morning. He thereupon offered to take the place of 
others whose turn came next to be elccteil as kings, and he was elected king 
seven times in course of seven days. 1 hen on account of his pre-eminent 

q The translation of this passage a.s given in LL, IV, 3b5-f)6 uiz.. In 

Odivisa, in Bengal and the other five provinces of the east etc. is wrong. 

This has been followed in GauifarajamTiIa (p. 21) and Bahtin Itihiis (p. 162) by 
R. D. Baneiji. The original German passage is: 

"In ikn fvint bstlichen Liindergebieten Bhangala, 

Odivisa und den iibrigen “ 

5 “A shepherdess’' according to Buston (p. 156). 
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qualifications the people elected him as a permanent king and gave him the 
name Gopala (pp. 203-4).” 

This story is a fine illustration of historical myths. The 
anarchy and turmoil in Bengal, due to the absence of any central 
political authority, and the election of Gopala to the throne by the 
voice of the people, undoubtedly form the historical background 
against which the popular nursery-tale of a demoness devouring a 
king every night has been cleverly set. Such a story cannot be 
used as historical evidence except where, as in the present case, the 
kernel of historical fact is proved by independent evidence. By a 
further analysis of the story it may be possible to glean a few more 
facts about Gopala. 

According to the story Gopala was born near Pundravardhana 
i.e. in Varendra, although he became king of Bhatigala which un- 
doubtedly stands for Vaiigala or Vaiiga. This offers a solution of 
what might otherwise have been a little riddle. For whereas in the 
Ramacarita, Varendra is referred to as janakabh/lh (fatherland) of 
the Palas, the contemporary inscriptions call them Vanga-pati or 
rulers of Vaiiga and refer to Gauda and Vaiiga as separate kingdoms. 
Taranatha also uses the name Varendra, as distinguished from 
Bhangala.*' It may thus be assumed that the birth-place of Gopala 
was in Varendra but the throne which was offered to him was that 
of Vaiigala or Vaiiga. 

The question naturally arises, what was the extent and political 
importance of the kingdom of Bhaiigala about this time. Accord- 
ing to Taranatha, Bimalacandra, father of Govicandra, ruled over the 
three provinces Bhaiigala, Kamarupa and Tirahuti i.e. Northern 
Bihar, Vanga or Vaiigala and lower Assam, ^ and presumably his two 

6 Cf. footnote 13 below, examples (2) and (3). 

7 Cf. fn. 13 below. As will be seen from the extract ijiioteil at the end of 
that footnote, Taianatha distinguishes Kamarupa from Hasama which no doubt 
^tand^ for Assam. Kamiiriipa, tlicrcforc, probably denotes lower or western Assam 
valley. 
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successors ruled over the same territories. Then ensued the 
anarchy “in the five eastern provinces, Bhahgala, Odivisa anu the 
rest”, as has been referred to above. These five provinces were 
presumably Bhahgala, Kamarupa, Tirahuti, Odivisa and Varendra, 
the last being named as a province in the east in connection with 
Candragomin/ It would appear, therefore, that according to 
Taranatha, Bhahgala was the leading power in the eastern group, 
ruling over Tirhut and Kamarupa and presumably also Gaivda or 
western Bengal,' while Odivisa and Varendra were independent 
territories. This also follows from the account of political history ^ 
given by Taranatha in the earlier chapters of his work. He general' 
ly begins with a short description of the important kingdoms of* 
the west, the east and the centre, and their rulers, and then gives a’ 
detailed account of their religious activities and of the noted Buddhisf 
teachers that flourished during their reigns. In this enumeration' 
Bhahgala is the only eastern kingdom to which reference is made 
and in one case we are told that Balacandra, son of Sinihacandra, 
driven from Bhahgala, ruled in Tirahuti.*" According to Taranatha, 
therefore, Bhahgala was the leading kingdom in the east, under the 
powerful Candra dynasty, till the death of Lalitacandra, the last 
ruler of the family. Then followed a complete political disintC' 
gration in Bhahgala and the other eastern countries. It was at this 
stage that Gopala, a native of Varendra, came to occupy the throne 
of Bhahgala and restored order. 

Taranatha says that although Gopala commenced his career 
ns ruler of Bhahgala he con(]ueretl Magadha towards the close of his 
reign (p. 20.^). In order to uiulerstanfl this properly we must con- 
sifler Taranatha s account of the gradual growth of the Pala empire 
under the successors of Gopfila. According to Taranatha, Gopala 

tS Tar., p. 1^8. 

i) As notid 1 kK)vv, in f n i ^ 'rruanatli.i iTlt-rs to G.uula as a part nf Bli.jnp,ala 

10 Tar., p. 158. 
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ruled for 45 years and was succeeded after his death by Devapala 
(p. 208) who conquered Varendra (p. 209). Devapala died after a 
reign of 48 years and was succeeded by his son Rasapala who ruled 
for 12 years (p. 214). The son of the latter was Dharmapala who 
ruled for 64 years and subjugated Kamarupa, Tirahuti, Gauda and 
other countries so that his empire extended from the sea in the 
east to Delhi in the west, and from Jalandhara in the north to the 
Vindhya mountains in the south (pp. 216-17). 

Taranatha’s list of successive Pala kings is obviously wrong, 
as we know from the copper-plate grants of the Palas that the true 
order of succession was Gopala, his son Dharmapala and the latter’s 
son Devapala. Rasapala is otherwise unknown, unless we identify 
him with Rajyapala who is referred to as the son and heir-apparent 
of Devapala in the Monghyr copper-plate grant of the latter. But 
even then, according to the copper-plate grants, he never succeeded 
his father as king. 

As regards the conquests of these kings it is difficult to 
understand how Gopala could conquer Magadha, while Gauda and 
Varendra were yet unsubdued. Again, the Khalimpur copper- 
plate clearly shows that Dharmapala ruled over Varendra and it 
must have, therefore, been conquered before the time of Devapala. 

In spite, however, of these obvious discrepancies, we must hold 
that Taranatha had access to some historical texts, now lost to us, 
and did not draw purely upon his imagination. For the election of 
Gopala, the long reign and extensive conquests of Dharmapala and 
the existence of a ruler named Devapala with a long reign are known 
to us today only from the inscriptions of the Palas, to which 
Taranatha had no access. Similarly his account of the Candra 
dynasty may have some foundation of truth as will be shown later. 
Evidently he gathered his information from certain texts, and either 
these were wrong in many details, or he misunderstood them. Any 
one of these causes or both might account for the distorted version 
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of the Pala history which we meet with in his book. It is, there- 
fore, unsafe to rely upon his statements except where they are cor- 
roborated by other evidences, though it would be wiser to have 
them in view in so far at least as they are not unintelligible in them- 
selves nor contradicted by more positive testimony. 

As an instance we may refer to his description of the extent of 
Dharmapaila’s empire which is not perhaps very wide of the mark. 
Then, again, Taranatha gives us some data by which we can approxi- 
mately determine the dates of events he relates. Thus he says that 
Govicandra ascended the throne about the time when the great 
Buddhist teacher Dharmakirti died. As Dharmakirti was a disciple 
of Dharmapala (p. 176) who was a professor in Nalanda at the time 
when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited it,^' Govicandra’s 
reign may be placed In the last cjuarter of the seventh century A.D. 
As his successor Lalitacandra ruled for many years, his death and 
the end of the Candra dynasty may be placed about 725 A.D. 
Then followed the period of anarchy during which ‘Bhangala was 
without a king for good many years’ (p. 203). If we assign twenty- 
five years to this period the accession of Gopala may be placed about 
the middle of the eighth century A.D.^^ This fairly agrees with 
the Pala chronology derived from independent data. 

It is needless to pursue any further the historical account of 
Taranatha as we have epigraphic data for the later history of Bengal. 

Geography 

As already noted above, Taranatha uses the term Bhahgala (and 
never Vanga) to indicate the province where the Candras and 


11 For date of Dharmakirti cf. I-tsing, Records, pp, Iviii-Iix, 181. He is said 
to be a contemporary of the Tibetan king Sroh-tsan-gam-po who reigned from 
A.D. 630 to 698 (V. A. Smith — Early History, p. 359). 

12 Dr. M. Shahidullah, working on these data places the end of the reign of 
Govicandra at about A.D. 700. Ncverthelcs.s he places the accession of Gopiila 
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the Palas ruled. That he meant by this term, in a general way, 
the whole of southern and eastern Bengal, admits of no doubt. This 
is clearly proved by numerous passages scattered in his work.‘'‘ It 
IS, however, more difficult to trace the origin of the name. It has 
been generally assumed that Bhahgala is derived from Vahga and 
is equivalent to Bengal/^ TJie latter assumption is certainly wrong, 
as Bhahgala did not denote the whole of Bengal but only a part 
of it. As regards the other assumption, the question is complicated 
by the fact that we know of two geographical terms Vahga and 
Vahgala, used at least as early as the tenth century A.D. to indicate 
territories comprised within Taranatha’s Bhahgala. Phonetically 
Bhahgala may be more readily derived from Vahgala than Vahga. 

That Vahga and Vahgala originally denoted two different 
countries is now generally admitted.* ’ But the name Vahgala, and 

about -»I5 A.D., as he ignores altogether the long reign of Lalitacanclra 
VII, 530 ff.). 

13 Attention may be drawn to the following passages: (i) In Odivisa, 

Bhahgala, and Radha (p. 72); (2) In the land Pundravardhana, lying between 

Mag.adha and Bhahgala (p. 90); (3) In Bhahgala and in Varendra (p. 211); 

(^l) Vimalacandra ruled over the three provinces Bhahgala, Kaniarfipa and 
Tiiahuti (p. 172). 

In one passage Gauda is referred to as a part of Bhahgala (p. 82) but it is not 
clear whether it means that Gauda was included within the kingdom of Bhahgala, or 
formed geographically a part of it. The former seems to be the intended meaning. 

Taranatha’s geographical notion is clearly indicated in the following passage: 

“Eastern India consists of three parts : Bhahgala and Odivisa belong to 
y\parantaka and arc called its eastern part. The north-eastern provinces Kamarupa, 
Tripura and Hasama arc called Girivarta, adorned with mountains. Proceeding 
towards the east near the Northern Hills arc the provinces Nangata, Pukham on 
the sea coast, Balgu etc., Rakhang, Hamsavaii and the remaining parts of the 
kingdom of Munjartg; further off are Campa, Kamboja and the rest. All these 
were called by the general name Koki (p. 262). 

14 Cf. for example the translation of the passage quoted in fn. 4 above. 

15 The point was first noted by Dr. H. C. Raichaudhury {Stftdies in Indian 
Antiquities, pp. 188 ff.) More evidences have since then come to light to support 
this view (Early History of Bengal by P. L. Pal, p. v). Mr. R. C. Bancrji has 
disaissed the question at length and located the Vahgalas, whom he considers 
different from the Vahgas, to the cast of the Brahmaputra river (IC., IJ. 755). 
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not Vanga, seems gradually to have been applied to the whole of 
•the modern province of Bengal, specially by the foreigners.*® An 
inscription in Nepal’’ refers to the invasion of that kingdom in 
1346 A.D. by Sultan Shamasuddin (Shamsuddin Ilyas) with a 
huge Vahgala army (suratrana-samasdino vahgZla-vahulair-halaihy 
Here Vahgala could not possibly have been used in a restricted 
sense. The Tarikh^i-Firuzskahi also applies the name Bangalah to 
the whole province,’'’ and so do Ibn Batutah,’® Ma-Huan’’® and 
other later writers. 

The name Bangalah also occurs in a poem of Hafiz sent from 
Shiraz to Sultan Ghiasuddin who reigned in Bengal in the fourteenth 
century A.D. Here also the name is applicable to the province 
rather than to a small part of it.®’ 

The evidence of Abul Fazl is both interesting and instructive 
on this point. “The original name of Bangal”, says he, “was 
Bang. Its former rulers raised mounds measuring ten yards in 
height and twenty in breadth throughout the province which were 
called al. From this suffix the name took its rise and currency’’.®” 
Whatever we might think of the ingenious explanation about the 
origin of the name Vahgala, it is obvious that in Abul Fazl’s time 
Vahgala was the more commonly used name, and it was not only 
regarded as identical with Vanga but also derived from it. 

The name Bengala or Bengale used by the early European 
writers®* must also have been derived from Vahgala, made familiar 

16 The name Vahgala is also met with in early literature. Cf. Bhusuku’s 
verse in Caryacaryaviniscaya where both Vahgala and Vahgali arc used (H. P. 
Spstri, Bauddha Gan O Doha, p. 73). 17 fBORS., vol. XXII, pp. 81 If. 

18 Raverty, Tabakat-i-Nas.Vi, p. 590, In. 19 Tr. by 'Gibb, p. 267. 

20 Ma^Huan calls it Pan-ko-lo (=Bahgala) JRAS., 1895, (p. 529). 

21 Proc. ASB., 1870, p. no. 

22 Jarrett, Ain-i-Akbari, p. 120. farrett u'cs the term Bengal in his translation 
but the original has Vahgala. 

23 The Portuguese writers and Ralph Fitch call it Bengala; Bernier calls it 
Bengale. 


JUNE, 1940 
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by the Muslim writers, and the present name Bengal is only a con- 
tracted form of Bengala. How the name Vahgala came to denote, 
at first Vanga, and then the whole of the modern province of 
Bengal, it is not easy to explain. But some light may be thrown 
on this important and interesting problem by locating the original 
kingdom and tracing its early history. 

Mr. R. C. Banerji, as noted above, places the original kingdom 
of Vaiigala to the cast of the Brahmaputra. His conclusion rests 
upon the assumption that Govindacandra of the Tirumalai Rock 
Inscription is identical with Gopicand. This identity, however, is 
open to serious doubts. 

As we have seen above, Taranatha refers to a king Govicandra 
of Bhangala, and certain details given by him make it more probable 
that he is identical with king Gopicandra of Indian legends/* But 
this is not material for our present purpose. What is more important 
is that it was the kingdom of this Govicandra which came into pos- 
session of Gopala. It may, therefore, be presumed that the original 
kingdom of the Palas is also to be located in the region where 
Govicandra ruled. 

Now Taranatha' mentions in another work^’ that Chatigrama, 
i.c. Chittagong, was the capital of Gopicandra, or at least ejuite close 
to it. There is no doubt that this Gopicandra is the same person as 
Govicandra king of Bhangala mentioned by him in his History of 


24 In a Hindusthani version ol the ballad Gopicand is said to be the sister s 
son of Bharthari. Taranatha also says that the sister of Bharthari, a member of 
the Miilava royal family, was the mother of Govicandra (p. 195). Besides, Jalandhari 
IS named as the spiritual preceptor' of Govicandra both by Taranatha as well as in the 
popular ballads. Cf. al o f.n. 26. 

25 Bkah’habs-hdun or the Book of the Seven Mystic Revelations, The passage 
is quoted by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das in JASB., 1898, p. 23. The references 
have been verified by Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri. Cf. also Grunwcdel, Edelsteinmine 
(p. 62) which is a German translation of this work. 
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Buddhism.**’ This would mean that according to Taranatha, the 
capital of Bhahgala, and therefore also of Gopala at least at the 
beginning of his reign, must have been either Chittagong or a place 
quite close to it. 

If wc admit this we have to attach the greatest importance to 
the city of Bengala referred to by early European writers. Wc have 
already seen that Bengala is the European corruption of Vahgala, 
and if there was actually a city of this name near Chittagong which 
was referred to in later works as the capital of Vahgala, or very near 
It, we may nor unreasonably conclude that this city was the capital 
of Vahgala and gave its name to the kingdom, or vice versa, and 
that in either case the old kingdom of Vahgala must be located in 
the region round the city.*^ 

As there has been some controversy over the city of Bengala 
we have to rcviev/ the question at some length. In the foreign 
accounrs of India of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
particularly those of the Portuguese, frequent reference is made to 
the ‘city of Bengala’. Varthema (1510) speaks of taking his route 
to this city of Bengala though it is doubtful whether he actually went 
there. Duarte dc Barbosa, one of the eanlcst Portuguese writers 
on Indian Geography, says that the (Bay of) Bengal is “a gulf which 
enters towards the north and at its inner extremity there is a very 
great city inhabited by Moors which is called Bengala, with a very 

36 The names of the hdicr and maternal uncle of both Govicni. and 
Gup :andta -dfc the same. 

27 Since qiy article was written ' found that Dr. C. Raichaudhury loii^ 

TV' this suggc’A'Oiv tentatively in i Bel^gali artie’e (reprihthlfe iiO Studies in Indi i 
Antirihties, j[i 9 V/> PP- absence of any 'cor?&^^)^V* evidente 

such as is furnished by Taranatha’s account it has not evidently drawn much 
attention so far. Mr. J. N. Gupta, who has quoted the passage in his second 
edition of V ikramfurcr Itihas, just published, says that the city of Bengala is indi- 
cated in a map in the Travels of Cornelms he Bruy an (published in 1701 AD.) a 
copy of which he possesses (p. 215). Dr. H. C. Raichaudh. ry also states that 
Bengala’ is shown in the map drawn by Gastaldi in 1651 A.D. 
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good harbour”. Ovington (i6g6) remarks: “Tcixeira and 

generally the Portuguese writers reckon that (Chatigam) as a city of 
Bengala; and not only so, but place the city of Bengala itself upon 
the same coast, more south than Chatigam”.”'* Piirchas says in his 
Pilgrims that ‘‘Gauro (Gauda), the seat royall and Bengala are faire 
cities”. Rennell also mentions the town as being given “in some 
ancient maps and books of travels”.*® 

In spite of all these references some writers hold that there was 
never any city of Bengala.*” Even Blochmann subscribed to this 
view.** The main ground for his conclusion is that the town is not 
mentioned by the Muhammadan historians nor by Ibn Batutah 
and many European travellers. This negative evidence cannot, how- 
ever, be regarded as of much value in the face of express references 
to the city of Bengala mentioned above. On the other hand, I 
believe that the existence of a city called Bangala may be reasonably 
inferred from the statements of Ibn Batutah. He refers to Bangala 
as a vast country (p. 267).** But in course of his description of the 
kingdom he says that Fakhr-ud-din revolted in vSudkawan and 
Bangala’ (p. 268). Further he remarks that “the Blue River is 
used by travellers to Bangala and Laknawti (p. 271). The use of 
Bangala along with the names of two well-known cities of Bengal, 
viz., Saptagram and Laksmanavati (Gauda) indicates that Bangala 
in the last two expressions indicates a city of importance. 


28 The above account is based on History of the Portuguese in Bengal by 
f. ). A. Campos, pp. 7576. 

29 /ASB., 1873, p, «33. Cf. also f.n. *7., , 

30 Ovington remarks : “A late French Geographer (Baiidrand) has put 
Bengala into his Catalogue of imaginary Cities, and such as have no real Existence 
in the world; but I wish he had given us a more particular account of his Reasons 
(J. Ovington, A voyage to Suraft in the year 168^, London 1696, p. 534.). (The 
passage is quoted in Bengal Past and Present, vol. Xlll, p. 262). 

31 ]ASB., 1873, p. 233. 

32 The p2ges refer to the translation of Ibn Batutah s Travels by Gibb. 
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As regards the location of the city of Bengala. opinions vary bet- 
ween the city of Chittagong and Dianga, opposite it, on the 
southern bank of the river Karnaphnli. Lord Stanley points out 
that where Ortelius places Bengala, Honiinanus places Chatigam or 
Chittagong. Yule also concludes from a chart of 1743 in Dalrymplc 
that “Chittagong seems to have been the city of Bengala/ '* 
Ovington, however, as noted above, remarks that the city of Bengala 
was different from Chittagong, and to the south of it.“ “In 
Blaev’s map and the chart of the empire of the Grand Mogul by 
N. Sausson the city of Bengala is placed on the southern bank of 
the Karnaphuli more or less where Van den Brouckc places Dianga. 
Vignorla in a map of 1683 same position to the city of 

Bengala. But in an old Portuguese map in Thevenot the city of 
Bengala is placed above Xatigan (Chittagong) or probably it is 
meant to be Chittagong itself. The same appears to be the case in 
a map accompanying the Travels of Bernier in the edition published 
at Amsterdam in 1672. In view of all these I feci inclined to agree 
with Hosten'^^ that Dianga, opposite Chittagong, represents the 

33 The views o£ Lord Stanley and Yule are taken from C/ampo-i, op at., p. 76. 

3.^ Campos observes : “Ovington, it must be remarked, reckons Chatigam or 
Chittagong as the City of Bengala" (op. at., p. 77). Ihis is nor correct. As the 
quotation in the text will .show, Ovington regards Chatigam a.« a “city of Bengala” 
i.c. a city in the kingdom of Bengal, but immediately after tlistinguishes it from “the 
city of Bengala” which lay to the south o£ Chatigam. 

35 Campos, op. cU., p. 77. Blochmann, JASB., 1873, p. 233. 

36 Berniers Travels (A. Constable, 1891) — Map f.icing p. 454 

37 Bengal Past and Present, vol. XIII. (Nos. 25-26), p. 262. Campos on the 
other hand regards Chittagong as the real City of Bengala (op. at., p. 77). C.inqios 
argues that “Dianga could not be the city of Bengala as it really formed a part of 
the kingdom of Arakan” (op. cit., p. 77). But then, according to Ralph Fitch ami 
Ain-i-Akbari Chittagong also was often in the pos.scssion of the king of Arakan 
(Foster, Early Travels in India, p. 26, jarrett, Ain-i-Abbari, Tr, p. 119). 

For an account of Dianga by Hosten Cf. Bengal Past and Present, vol. XIH, 
pp. 261-2. . Hosten identifies it with the place now called Bandar, on the left hank 
and almost at the mouth of the Karnaphuli river. Fr. Fernandes in Ins letter written 
from Dianga on 22nd December 1599 calls Dianga a wwn in the port of Chittagong 
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site of the city of Bcngala, though the probability is that originally 
both were included in the ancient city of that name and hence came 
to be called as such. Bur this point is not very material for our 
present purpose. Whether the city of Bengala or Vahgala was 
Chittagong or Dianga or included both, it is a reasonable conclusion 
that the original kingdom of Vahgala must be located in this region. 

This identification also solves another interesting historical 
problem. It is w^ll-known that in the account of India written by 
the Arab merchant Sulaiman about 851 A.D. reference is made to 
three important and rival powers viz., the Juzr, the Balharas, and 
Rahma. The first two refer to the Pratiharas and the Rastrakfiws, 
and there has never been any doubt that the third refers to the Palas, 
though the term Rahma and its connection with the Palas could not 
be ascertained.'*'’ Now if we assume that the original kingdom of 
the Palas was in the region round Chittagong we get a satisfactory 
explanation why the Palas were called Rahma. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das observed long ago that the 
country to the south of Tripura and north of Rakham (Arakan) was 
called Ranima (Sanskrit Ramyay ' I have not been able to trace the 
evidence on which this statement is based. The passage in L)pag- 
bsam'bjoK'bzang, on which S. C. Das presumably relies, merely in- 
cludes Ramma in a list of countries surrounding Jambudvipa.'*' 

(Campos, op. cit., p. 77). According to Hosten, Dianga was the first Portuguese 
settlement on the Gulf of Bengal and called by them Porto Grande, {op. cit., p. 262). 
Campos denies this {op. at., p. 76). Blochmann idcntifietl Dianga with the Dakhin- 
danga or the Brahmandanga, both on the Sangu river, south of Chittagong {JASB., 
*893- P- ^ 33 )- 

38 For a recent discussion of the whole question cf. S. H. Hodivala, Studies in 
lndo~Moslem History (1939), pp. qff- Hodivala ’s view that Rahma is a mistake 
for Dharma and that it stands for the kingdom of Dharmapala, was suggested to 
me long ago by my friend Dr. Shahidullah. But this is improbable as the term 
continued in use long after Dharmapala’s death, and was later used to denote the 
kingdom of Pegu. 39 JASB., 1898, p. 24. 

40 For this information I am indebted to Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri who, in a 
letter dated 20. 7. 38, has sent me- the fblliwng translation of the passage: 
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Fortunately, however, the statement of S. C. Das is confirmed 
by the accounts of the foreign travellers. Ralph Fitch, who visited 
India between 1583 and 1591 A.D., refers to a kingdom of Rame 
situated between Chittagong and Arakan, all three being subject to 
the same king.'** A more detailed account is given by Manrique 
who visited the city of Ramu on July 5, 1630 on his way from 
Dianga to Arakan. It was then the seat of a governor of the king 
of Arakan who was at the head of the Chancery of Arakan, all 
Farmans having to be endorsed by him. Regarding the location of 
Ramu, Rev. Hosten supplies the following information in course of 
his annotation of the travels of Manrique: “Ramu must have been 
reached, not by the sea, but by the network of channels which con- 
nected it with Dianga. The Bengal Survey Map, (Sheet, no. 425 
1"= I mile) identifies Ramu with Cox’s Bazar. L. S. S. O’Malley 
says it is a village in the Cox’s Ba2^r, on the continuation of the 
Arakan Road. It is a police outpost and an important market serving 
the south of the district. The map in O’Malley’s Gazetteer of 
Chittagong shows Ramu east of Umkhali, and that seems to be the 
place visited by Manrique. 

It is permissible to infer that this Ramu, Rame or Ramya re- 
presents the kingdom of Rahma referred to by the Arabs.** It is 
perhaps because the home-kingdom of the Palas was situated in this 
region that they designated them by this term. It is significant 
that later the term Rahma denoted the kingdom of Pegu, presu- 


“Jambudvipn is surrouiulcti by thousands of small countries — Tibet, China, Khotan, 
Khasa, Ramma, Tokhar, etc”. 

41 Foster. Early Travels in Imilia, (Oxford University Press, 1921), p. 26, fn. 5. 

42 Bengal Past and Present, vol. XIII, pp. 229 If., 268, 

43 Yule suggested long ago the identification of Rahmi (or Riihmi) of the Arab 
writers with “Ramu, which lies half-way between Chittagong and Akyab, a few 
miles east of Cox’s Bazar in Arakan’’. Travels of Mareo Polo. vol. II, p. 100). 


But he could not explain the connection between the Palas and Ramu. 
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mably because it then formed a part of the later kingdom/^ As 
Ramu and Vahgala were on the sca-coast the assumption would’ 
further explain why the Pala family was known as Samudra-kula 
i.c. family of the sea.*' 

Although the evidence cannot be regarded as conclusive, we 
should not, at the present state of our knowledge, ignore altogether 
the indications furnished by these data regarding the home- 
territory of the Palas. It must be mentioned in this connection that 
even as late as the sixteenth century A.D. powerful kingdoms 
Hounshed in this region. We learn from Ain-i-Akbari that thq 
king of Tippera had a force of 200,000 foot-men and a thousand 
elephants. The kingdom of Arakan is also said to be a consider- 
able tract, including the [x>rt of Chittagong.*^ The existence of 
the imjwtant kingdom of Pateikkara in this region during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. is testified to by the Burmese 
chronicles and the Mainamaci copper-plate of Ranavahkamalla.*'* 
Further, it has been noted above, that according to Taranatha a long 
line of kings, whose names ended in Candra, ruled in Bhahgala, 
from alxiut the sixth century A.D. On the other hand wc know 
from inscriptions, coins, and Burmese •''hronicles that a long line of 
kings with names enduig in Candra ruled in the Arakan region 
before the tenth century A.D.*’ This indirectly supports the state- 

4^ Forrarni. Relations de voyages et textes Geoj^raphiqfies Arahes, Persans el 
Turks relatifs a PExtreme-Ortent. pp. 29, 36. <^3 (fn. 2). 

45 Ramacarxtd, I. v. 4. Commentary. 46 jarrett’s Transl. p. 117. 

47 Ihicl, p. 119. 48 /f/Q., vol. IX, pp. 284-5. 

49 The rmclirional account of the nine Candra kings of Arakan ruling from 
A.D. 788 to 957, as preserved in the later chronicles, is give n by Phayre in his 
History of Burma (p. 45). For the names of these kings and an account of the 
coin'!, ct. Phayre, ‘Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma’ (Numismata Orientalia), 
pp. 43, 28-9. A brief account of the inscriptions found on the platform of the 
Shitthaung temple at Mrohaung is given on pp. 146-147 of the Annual Report of 
the Archteological Survey of India The names of eighteen royal predeces- 

sors of Anandacandra arc given in one inscription. The first king is Balacandra, a 
name also occurring in Taranatha’s account. According to Mr. F^irananda Sastri 
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ment of Taranatha and the location of Vahgala in the Chittagong- 
Arakan region. 

Now if we assume that the Palas originally ruled over Vahgala 
and gradually spread their power and authority over the rest of 
Bengal, it is not difficult to believe that their long and glorious reign 
is mainly responsible for the application of the name of rheir home- 
territory to the whole of the province.*^*^ Ic would appear from 
laranatha’s account that in the first stage of this extension, Vahgala 
denoted only the territories formerly comprised within Vahga and 
Vahgala. The rule of the Palas and Candras over this region and 
the similarity of the two names probably facilitated this earlier 
extended connotation. Later, the process continued, and perhaps 
thanks to the Palas, V ahgala came to denote the whole of the modern 
province of Bengal. 

Such a phenomenon is, of course, not unknown and the name 
Gauda came at one time to be applied to whole of Bengal for similar 

the oldest inscription is written in characters resembling those o£ the late Gupta 
script. The inscription recording the names of the Candra kings, mentioned above, 
is said to be ‘many centuries older’ than the temple which was built in the i6tli 
cent. A.D. 

The name Priticandra is found both on the coins as well as in the inscriptions. 
The name read by Phayre on the coin as Vammacandra is clearly Dhammacandra. 
The other name that can be read on the coins is Viracandra. The alphabets on 
these coins are to be referred to the seventh or eighth century A.D. if not earlier. 

50 The Jami'-ul-Twarikh of Fakir Muhammad places Bhati (the coast strip 
from the Hughly to the Mcghna; vide jASB., p. 226) to the west of 

Bahgala. This supports the location of Vahgala proposed in this paper. The same 
book also states that the territory which in after times was styled Bangalah, according 
to such writers as have written about it, consisted of Bihar, Gauda or Gaur Lakhana- 
wati, Bang and jajnagar (Orissa). (Raverty, Tabakat-i-Nasiri, English Transl., p. 592 
f.n.). Thus practically the whole of the Pala kingdom was called Bahgala. It is 
evident from this passage as well as another in Afif s Tmkh-i'Vtrozshahi which 
refers to Bang and Bahgala (Bib. Ind. Edition, p. 114, f.n. 2) that the Muslim 
writerjs knew die name Bang but distinguished it from Vahgala, and used it only 
to denote a part of Bengal, roughly Vahga, In Tabakat-i-Nasiri also Bang is used 
m this limited sense (Ibid., p. 587) and neither Bangala not any other name indicating 
the whole province of Bengal is mentioned tliercin. 
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icasoiis. The process of Vahgal-isation of the whole province must 
also have been very gradual. The name Vahga was ancient and 
sanctified by sacred texts, and hence its use did not altogether die 
out at; least in literary documents. The similarity of the name 
Vahga and Vahgala also often led to confusion, and at times, to the. 
indiscriminate use of cither for the other or the two combined. The 
important sea-port of Vahgala (Bengala) may also have some in- 
fluence in giving currency to the designation of the whole province 
by that name. In any case, gradually the name Vahgala superseded 
Vahga in ordinary use and came to be the name of the province. 

It IS difficult to say how long the old kingdom of Vahgala con- 
tinued as a separate unit. For when we find references to a kingdom 
under this name we cannot always be certain whether it refers to 
the original kingdom or is used in its later meaning, denoting the 
whole province. Marco Polo’s reference to Bangala (1290 A.D.) is 
an instance to the point. Tfiis Bangala is generally taken to refer 
to the province of Bengal as a whole. But his statements that it is 
“tolerably close to India’ and that Mien (Burma) and Bangala 
were under the same king, '” rather point to the smaller province of 
Vahgala. For the province of Bengal (or even old Vahga) could 
hardly be regarded as outside India, or at any time within the 
political jurisdiction of Burma. But both of these would be truly 
applicable to the Arakan-Chittagong region. For, the territories 
bc)ond the Brahmaputra and the ,Meghna rivers have not unofteii 
been regarded as outside India proper, and we have reliable evidence 
that as early as the eleventh century A.D.. the king of Burma 
established his authority over Arakan, and his kingdom was extended 
up to the Tippeta district.*'* It is therefore not necessary to assume, 
with Yule, that Marco Polo confounded Bengal with Pegu.'* 

51 Yule, Marco Polo, vol. 11, p. 97, 52 Ibid., p. 81. 

53 Arch. Surv. Report, Burma 1^2^, P* 3** Pliayre, History of Burma, p. 37. 

54 Yule, Marco Polo, vt>I. II, p. 82. 
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Even as late as the fifteenth century A.D. Nayacandra Suri 
mentions Vanga and Vangala side by side and presumably as names 
of two separate territorial units.’* Unless this was due to a confu- 
sion of the author it may be regarded as an evidence that Vangala 
existed in his time as a separate province. This is quite probable, 
as Bengala, as noted above, is shown in the maps of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries A.D. The epithet Bangal, applied even 
today by the inhabitants of Western Bengal to those hailing from 
the eastern part of the province, is probably a reminiscence of the 
old province of Vangala. But we have no positive evidence of its 
existence as a separate territorial unit after the fifteenth century. 

In conclusion a few words may be said regarding the origin 
of the name Vangala. Abul Fazl’s explanation has been noted 
above. Modern writers derive it from Vangalaya (i.c. Vaiiga-f 
alaya or home of Vaiiga). These views rest upon the supposition 
that Vanga and Vangala are synonyms, both denoting the same 
country. As this assumption has been proved to be erroneous we 
need not seriously consider these views. 

At the same time the proximity of the two localities and the 
resemblance of the names suggest that the name Vangala was 
derived from Vanga. It; is important in this connection to bear in 
mind that some ancient Sanskrit texts mention side by side Vanga 
and Upa-Vaiiga as the names of two different but ncighlxiuring 
provinces. It may be easily surmised that Vanga-Upavaiiga of old 
days correspond to Vanga-Vaiigala of later days. Now Upa-Vanga 
has been undoubtedly formed from Vanga by the addition of prefix 
Ufa. According to rules of Sanskrit Grammar Upa, prefixed to 
nouns, “expresses direction towards, nearness, resemblance, relation- 
ship, contiguity in space, number, time, degree etc., but generally 
involving the idea of subordination or inferiority.” Upa-Vanga 

55 In Hammira Mahakavya. Cf. Ind. Ant., 1879, p. 58. 

^6 Grierson, Lin^t 4 istic Survey of India, vol. V, part I, p. n- 
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perhaps denoted one or more of these senses, specially nearness and 
inferiority. In any case the mention of Vahga and Upa-Vanga in 
old literature shows that from early times there were two provinces 
side by side which were regarded as Vahga Major, and Vahga 
Minor. The same condition seems to be reflected in the later 
nomenclature Vahga and Vahgala. 

/The term Vahgala seems to have replaced the Sanskritic Upa- 
Vahga by adding the termination ala, in place of the prefix ufa. 
This ala may be derived from ali, as Abul Fazl supposes, but then 
it must have been used in a figurative sense, to denote that the 
territory called Vahgala was regarded as the boundary wall or em- 
bankment of Vahga. But it is not necessary to speculate on these 
hypotheses. It is enough for our present purpose to know that pro- 
bably Vahgala was derived from Vahga and stood in the same rela- 
tion to it, both in geographical position and literary meaning, as 
Upa- Vahga. 

The discussion of Taranatha’s account has led us too far from 
the main subject. But several interesting facts have emerged from 
it — facts which have not hitherto received the attention they 
deserve. First, that the name Vahgala, and not Vahga, came to 
be the general name of the province. Secondly, that Vahgala ori- 
ginally denoted a small kingdom round modern Chittagong, and 
had as its capital the famous sea-port Vahgala, called by the Euro- 
peans Bengala, which was either Chittagong or a place in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Finally, the modern name Bengal or 
Vahgala (Vahgali) is derived from Vahgala and not Vahga. 

riAMESH Chandra Majumdar 



The Lalitavistara and Sarvastivada 

The position of the Lalitavistara-sutra in its relation to Pali 
Buddhism has been variously judged. The work was described 
by Rhys Davids some fifty years ago as, “a poem of unknown 
date and authorship, but probably composed in Nepal, and by 
some Buddhist poet who lived sometime between six hundred 
and a thousand years after the birth of the Buddha.”^ This illus- 
trates the extraordinary misconceptions then prevailing, as well 
as the attitude of the Pali school, which^ sought to reconstruct 
the early history of Buddhism from Pali sources alone* But the 
Lalitavistara is not a poem, there is no probability that it was com- 
posed in Nepal,, and it contains passages as old as anything in Pali. 

It was against this attitude of the Pali scholars that the late 
L. dc La Vallcc Poussin protested in his Buddhisme, etades et 
materiaux (pp. 2-4) where he wrote: 

“Prc-occupicd in establishing the history of Buddhism and in starting by 
fixing its origin, the orientalists abandon the path so intelligently opened up 
by Burnoiif; they relinquish the examina'tion of the Nortlicrn sources, and 
take ho account of them, they attach vhcmselves passionately to the exegesis 
of the Southern Scriptures, which in appearance are more archaic and better 
documented. The results that these labours give us are of the highest impor- 
tance, both for the hi.story of religions in gcnerdl as well as for that of Bud- 
dhist an<l Indian ideas. Oldenberg’s book is a perfect exposition; Pali 
Buddhism cannot be better dc.scribcd, its intellectual and moral factors more 
artistically demonstrated, or a more precise exposition given of the idea that 
a Singhalese doctor makes of his religion and his destiny. Oldenberg’s error 
was to entitle his book, Bacldh^t, his life, his doctrine and his community. 
He should have added, ‘according to Pali sources and the principles of the 
Singhalese Church.”* 

And he went on : 

‘‘Far from giving us the key to the origin of Buddhism and the under- 
standing of its historical evolution, the examination of the canon and the Pali 


1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 197. 
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chronicles gives ns information about only one of the sects of the Southern 
school. Further, these accounts have an absolute value only for an epoch 
relatively late in the history of this Church. To describe the fortunes of the 
community, the constitution of the Sahgha, the formation of the Scriptures, 
and the life of the Master according to documents which date from the first 
or the fourth century of our era is an illusory undertaking. Consecrated by 
the faith and piety of the schools, learnedly elaborated, proud of a regularity 
(suspect, although exaggerated by certain authors), the Pali canon boasts of 
an authenticity of little probability. Like the Buddhist monks of naive piety 
and imperfect critical sense European scholars have not hesitated to admit 
this authenticity. It was only at a recent epoch that the books were fixed in 
writing; but does not India offer us in the fastidious preservation of the Vedas 
^ mairvellous example of memory and fidelity? This pious hypothesis does 
not hold .1 gainst the facts.” 

These incisive words of the industrious scholar whose loss we are 
still deploring are not yet obsolete. They still stand as a protest 
against the idea that by excising the marvellous and the contradic- 
tory in the accounts of the Pali school it is possible to arrive at a sound 
historical basis. It may be here remarked that the recent investi- 
gations of Mrs. Rhys Davids have been equally destructive of the 
theories of Oldcnberg and T. W. Rhys Davids, though without 
advancing on the lines suggested by La Vallce Poussin. 

Although this article is concerned with the doctrinal relations 
of the Lalita-vistara with the Sarvastivada school, it is necessary to 
say something about the structure of the sutra. When the Sans- 
krit text was first published (1877-8) it was found to contain many 
verse passages embedded in the prose. The question was raised as 
to which was the older, the pro.se or the verse; but it was a futile 
proceeding to try and solve the problem by setting up rival theories 
of the structure of the sutra without looking for the sources of the 
verse passages. It can now be seen that many conic from the canon 
of the Sarvastivadins. On the other hand, when we find a passage 
in Sardiilavikftdita metre, it suggests a very late period of literary 
activity. But there is now no doubt that not only many of the verses 
but also many of the pro.se pa.ssagcs arc textually taken from the 
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Sarvastivadin scriptures. That there was such a canon was not even 
recognized when Childers declared, “the North Buddhist books have 
no claim to originality, but arc partly adaptations of the Pali sacred 
books, made several centuries after Gautama’s time, and partly late 
outgrowths of Buddhism exhibiting the religion in an extraordinary 
state of corruption and travesty.”' 

The real facts have been stated by La Vallce Poussin. It should 
be almost self-evident that the most widely-spread group of schools 
in India, the Sarvastivadins, a group that continued to flourish 
widely long after the Pali school had been cut off from its Indian 
home, should have had a canon of its own. Although not entirely 
identical with the Pali, the structure of the Agarnas and much of the 
wording is the same. As La Vallce Poussin said, “We speak in 
the singular of the canon. It is not doubtful that a considerable body 
of scriptures served as basis for the two canons of Sthavirian sects, 
the canon in the Pali language and the Sanskrit canon 
of the Sarvastivadins. This body of scriptures may be referred to 
under the name of the Buddhist canon. It is from the Saivasti- 
vadin source that the ancient passages both prose and verse, in the 
Lalita-vistara were taken. How the whole sutra was compiled will 
need more detailed investigation. Here we have only to consider 
how the Mahayana compiler or compilers of the Lalita-vistara dealt 
with the doctrinal matters in the passages incorporated. 

Although the metaphysical doctrines of Mahayana arc not 
ignored, the whole interest is concentrated on the nature of a Bodhi- 
sattva and his attainment of Buddhahood, when he becomes an 
omniscient Tathagata. The Bodhisattva-doctrine itself was not new, 
for all the schools recognized it, as well as the doctrine of a Tathagata 
with his ten powers. But while according to the older doctrine the 

1 Childers’ Dictionary, preface, p. xii. 

3 Lc dozme et la philosophic dt* Boiiddhisme, p. 97- 
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Bodhisattva in his last birth was a being who still had to learn the 
painful facts of old age, sickness, and death, in Mahayana he knew 
the essential doctrines already and had acquired all the qualities of 
a Buddha except those peculiar to a Tathagata. Ac the very 
beginning of the actual sutra (ch. 2) we are told how the Bodhi- 
sattva was dwelling in the excellent abode of Tusita. Then follow 
over four pages of epithets beginning thus : 

Adored by adorable ones, having obtained his abhiseka^, praised, lauded, 
and extolled by hundreds of thousands of gods, having obtained the abhiseka 
produced from his vow, having acquired the full and purified buddha-knowlcdge 
due to all the buddha-qualities, having won the highest perfection of skill in 
means, knowing the brahma-states of great friendliness, compassion, joy, and 
equanimity, having reached the peak of fulfilment of all the bodhipaksika- 
dliarmas consisting of the stations of mindfulness, the right elforts, the bases 
of psychic power, the faculties, the powers, the parts of cnlightenmenr. and 
the way, having his body adorned with the marks and minor marks tiue to 
the accumulation of unmeasured merit.” {Lai p. 8). 

Nor were these attainments lying dormant, for we are told that 
while the Bodhisattva was in his seraglio, 

“He was not deprived of hearing the doctrine, or tlcprived of meilitating on 
the doctrine. Why was that: It was because the Bodhisattva had long 
shown reverence for the doctrines and reciters of the doctrine, he was eagerly 
earnest for the doctrine, delighting in the doctrine, unwearied in investigating 
the doctrine, exceedingly liberal in bestowing the doctrine, teaching it with- 
out reward, ungrudging in the gift of the doctrine, not having the closed fisc 
of a teacher.” {IM. p. 215). 

Yet the narrative retains the story as told in all schools, and when 
the Bodhisattva acts like an ordinary man of the world, it is 
repeatedly said that this is due to lokanuvartanakriyadharmata, the 
rule of acting in accordance with the practice of the world. In the 
same way, when as an infant he was being taken to the 
temple, he knew that it was unnecessary as he was devatideva, but 
he consented to go ‘^in accordance with the custom of the world.*’ 
When in the older story he first learns the dark facts of human 
life, he is distressed and returns to his palace in agitation of heart. 
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The Lalita-vistara retains the accounts o£ his asking what an old 
man, a sick man and the others were, but adds the words, janann^ 
eva, although he knew, for he was not really an ignorant youth, but 
a Bodhisattva already understanding the reality of existence, and he 
asked in accordance with the dharmata, the rule of action followed 
by all Bodhisattvas. 

These are instances of direct modification of the story, but the 
latter portion of the Sutra gives examples of a different way of ex- 
pressing the special teaching introduced into the narrative. The 
traditional course of events remains unchanged. The contest with 
Mara is recounted with the addition of much mythological detail, 
then the attainment of the four dhyanas, the divine eye, the remem- 
brance of the former births, the chain of causation and the destruc- 
tion of the asravas, all given in the words of the older sutras. The 
events at the Boclhi tree follow, the journey to Benares, and the first 
sermon. Most of the essential narrative is given in the words of the 
older texts and the Mahayana portions are distinct insertions. These 
display what may be called devotional Mahayana, for although 
sHnyata and such Mahayana doctrines are taken for granted, no 
attempt is made to emphasise them or expound them. When the 
Bodhisattva is going to the Bodhi tree Brahma Sahampati informs 
the gods, and his speech consists of a repetition of the Bodhisattva’ s 
achievements. 

It might have been thought that after the recital of the chain 
of causation some explanation of the formula in the style of Nagar- 
juna would have been given, but what follows is chiefly a series of 
stutis by various gods. In one of them Buddha replies, and gives a 
verse account of his enlightenment, but the nearest approach to 
any Mahayana metaphysics is where he says he has attained by 
enlightenment the void of the world {jagacchunyam)^ which arises 
from the chain of causation, and which is like a mirage or a city of 
Gandharvas. That the standpoint is Mahayana can be seen from the 
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use of certain terms, such as dbarmatathata, bhiitakoti, tathagata- 
garbha, and sHnya. Even maya occurs, but in the sense of “deceit, 
and it merely illustrates the dependence on Sarvastivada, in this case 
on the Abhidharma.* The terms occur along with matsarya and 
nsya, and they also occur mgether in the Sarvastivadin list of upa- 
klesas, and here are mentioned among tlie forest of vices (klesaranyd) 
which Buddha had cut off. 

rile additions to the first sermon are more extensive, but still 
without any tendency to develop the doctrine. It is followed by a 
versified version of the chain of cairation addressed to Kaundinya, 
the first; of the five disciples. Then Maitrcya, one of the Bodhi- 
sattvas present asks Buddha for the sake of the Bodhisattvas present 
to cx|X)und how the Wheel of the Doctrine has been turned. Bur 
no exposition is given. What follows is little more than a string of 
epithets. Buddha replies; 

‘Profound, Maitrcya, is the Wheel, for it canimt be atquiietl by ^lasping; 
hard to perceive is the Wheel tluough the disappearance of iluality ’ 

This list then passes into a description of the I athagata : 

“I.ven so, Maitrcya has the Wheel of the Doctrine been turned by the 
1 athagata; tluough the tu iiMig of which he is calletl d athagata; he is called 
fully enlighieiied Huddha; he i* callc<l Svayambhu; he is callal Dhariua.svaiui; 
he is called Nay.aka; he is called Vinayaka; he is railed Parin.lyaka: he is 
cal led Sartha vah a ” 

This extraordinary list a)ntinnes for over fourteen pages, and 
this, Buddha tells Maitreya, is the turning of the Wheel and a 
summary cxfXDsition of the virtues of the Tathiigata, If explained 
at length the Tathagata might expound for a kalpa or the rest of a 
kalpa. Of real explanation there is nothing, although in a poem 
immediately following the turning of the Wheel is said to be anut- 
padam. This is the very word which forms the basis of the system 
of Nagarjum in his Madhyamakarikas. There can be little 

4 p. ^86, Mayii is translated ‘esprit de »lcception* by l.a Vallce Pouss\n in 

his translation of the Abhidharm/ihoh. vol. 1 , hk. ii, ^ 27. Cf. MMvyut'patt’i. loij. 
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doubt that this avoidance of points of dittcrcncc and metaphysical 
subjects of dispute is due to the fact that the sCitra is intended for lay 
people. The conipdcrs have aimed at harmonising the old accounts 
with the more exalted conception of the Bodhisattva. There is one 
place where a severe judgment is passed on the holders of other 
views. In the account, of the Bodhisattva’s passing from the Tusita 
heaven and being conceived Ananda expresses his wonder, and Buddha 
replies that in the future there will be some who will disbelieve 
that the Bodhisattva passed through the processes of conception and 
birth. But those who reject the excellent sutra, whether monks 
or lay people, will be hurled at death into the hell of Avici. Faith 
is needed, and Buddha illustrates by a parable: 

“It is as if, Ananda, a certain man had a. son, anil the man was of fair 
speech, received presents, and had many friends. Ihc son, when his father 
died, was not left ilesolate, hut was well rcceiveil by Ids father’s friends. Even 
so, Ananda, any of those who shall believe in me I receive as my friends - 
those who have taken refuge in me. The Tathagaia has many hiends, and 
these friends of the Tathagata, truth-speakers, not speakers of falsehood, I 
hand on. They tliat are. truth-speakers arc li lends of the Tathagata, the 
Arhats and perfect Buddhas of the future. Eaith should be practised. Herein 
this is what I make you to understand.” 

But the basis of the faith has been changed. The sport, lahta, 
of the Bodhisattva is not merely his sjiort in the seraglio, but all the 
acts which as Bodhisattva he had to perform. His fight with Mara 
IS expressly said to be done in sport, and finally the whole sutra is 
said to be played (inkrtdita) by the great Bodhisattva. 


E. J. Thomas 



Darstantika, Sautrantika and Sarvastivadin 

Hrnhiiiaiiic literature contrasts quite usually sntti to smrti. 

1 he former term includes the revealed texts (Veda and Vedahga); 
while the latter the tradition contained in the Upaveda: Another 
classification, found in some late works, has been examined by L. 
Fecr.’ It is on the one hand adrstartha, which includes Veda, 
W-danga, philosophical systems, jurisprudence; and on the other, 
drstartha which refers to the Upaveda, that, is to say what consituted 
tormerly the smrti. The notion of drsta, what is “seen” or known 
through experience, has thus encroached upon that of smrti. At 
first sight, It seems that the distinction between what is founded or 
what is not founded upon experience has replaced the former distinc- 
tion between Tradition and Revelation. 

This change must probably be ascribed to a novel theory of 
knowledge. The materialists used to put perception (pratynksa) at 
the source of knowledge, and denied sruti, intuition, any 
value. Perception (^pratyaksa) is thus opposed to intuition (smti) : 
and, in the same way, drsta to adrsta. Finally, what we find in the 
classification of knowledge by adrstartha and drstartha, is the con- 
trast between srnti and pratyaksa. The substitution of those two 
terms for the former categories named sruti and smrti shows the 
progress of philosophical speculation. It throws light, moreover, on 
a part of the Buddhisr terminology and, consequently, on some 
problems of religious and literary history. 

In Buddhist thought the notion of srnti is far more important 
than is generally believed. It explains the frequently used term of 
bahiisriita, rendered literally in Chinese by to-wen, “who has much 


1 Trcnte deux recits du trone. Intro., p. xxii-xxviii. 
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heard.” The initial formula of the surra: evarn mayd smtam not 
only alludes to the promulgation of the sacred texts by Ananda when 
the First Council was held, but also indicates that those texts were 
revealed and that the whole of them constitutes the smti.'' And, just 
as smta is opposed to drsta or sruti to pratyaksa, the former term 
implied, as compared to the latter, a knowledge of superior cjuality, 
sruti IS opposed to drsti in the Buddhist vocabulary. It seems easier 
now to understand why Pali duthi “view, opinion” is so frec|ucntly 
used dcprccatingly with the meaning of “ill-founded or false 
opinion.” When the word is used in good sense, it is necessary to 
insist upon the adjective sammd as in sammd ditthi; this expression 
shows that, formerly, ditthi must have been given a neutral and 
very general sense; the interpretation “false view” is a secondary 
011c, 

i he contrast sruti j drsti allows perhaps to explain two obscure 
terms which hold an important place in the controversies among the 
Buddhist sects. Masuda s work on the Vasumitra treatise* relates 
some traditions which might induce us to consider the Darstantika 
and Sautrantika sects as two sub-divisions of the Sarvastivadin 
school. To my mind, these sects owe their respective names to two 
categories of texts: drsUinta and suircinta. Drstanta is formed with 
drsta, like dutrdnta with su-tra. If a sfitra is what has been “heard 
(sruta). It IS probable that die terms drstanta/ sutrantu rest 

2 It IS true th.u, tor Biuiilliagho.y, lollowal in this respect by ihe European 

scholars (Kern, Manual of Indian Ihtddhhm, p. 2. cpioteil by de ha Vallee Pou'-sin, 
Opinions, p. tvarn maya .uilaui Ulea^,^ iarnmnkha pdti<^\f^ai>ilam [Snnuinyala- 

iilasint, I, p. But tliis interpretation, winch a late one, elates troin a moment 

when one had to piove the aiithentieiiv the texts, traciiiij^ them* hack 
to the Buddha through Ananda, rather than to rank them with the Veda. In 
<'iIht words, the controversies between Buddlu^r^ had altered the mentality of 
ihe doct'ors; those ot the earlier centmies were anxious, above all, to resist the 
Brahmins, whilst Biiddhaghosa disputes with the people who recognize the Biulilha’s 
omniscience. 

3 Asia Major, J925. 
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Hnally upon the coniiasc drsti j srnti , Let les examine this thesis in 
the light of the documents. 

Since H. Liiders published the fragments of the Kalfanamandi- 
iika, the attention of the learned world has been driven towards 
Kumaralata, author of this collection and the founder of the 
Darstantika school. vScveral Japanese and Hiiropean scholars have 
endeavoured to gather some pieces of information concerning this 
school, and more particularly those supplied by K’ouei Ki, one of 
HiuaivTsang’s most famous disciples. The most important texts 
will be found m the commented translation of the V ijnaptimatrata- 
stddhi by L. de La Vallec Poussin.' Before I bring forth K’ouei Ki’s 
testimony, 1 will c|uoic the learned scholar’s translation, which, 
lieing exactly literal, forms a solid basi.s for discussion. 

K’oiiei Ki, VasHmitra, 11 , 9 b (Genealogy of the sects): “The 
cojiiment of the Siddhi, iv, 1, 53 b says that the Sautrantika arc of 
three kinds: i. Mula (kvn-pcnj, that is to say, Kumaralata; 
2. .^rilata; 3. in a vague way (weid^n) the so-called Sautrantika.’’ 

This text means probably that there are three kinds of 
Sautrantika: i. the Mrilasautrantika, that is to .say, Kumaralata’s 
followers; 2. ! 5 rilata s disciples; 3. those who are called Sautrantika 
without any other precision. 

The comment cf the Siddhi, alluded to in the above ejuota- 
rion, is a little more explicit : 

‘‘These (the Sautrantika) are of three kinds: i. Mula, that 
is to say Kumaralata; 2. Srilata, who composed the Sautrantika^ 
Vibhasd, whom Sahghabhadra calls ‘‘the Sthavira”; 3. the so- 
called Sautrantika.' As the Miilacarya composed the Kie man 
loHcn, the Kouang chotio p'i yu, he received the name of Darstan- 
tikaedrya, borrowing his name from what he said.” 

4 Buddhica, t. I, p. 221-224 ; K'ouci ki sur !cs SautiTmtikas. 

5 I prefer this translation to another one, given in a tlubions way by dc ha 
Vallec Poussin in a note. 
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This text, ccnfirming the information given by the preceding 
one, adds that .* 5 nlrita, author of the SdMtrantikd-Vihhasa, was also 
called the Sthavira and states that the Millacarya, that is to say 
Kumaralata, was also called Darstantika-acarya. As a result Mula- 
sautrantika, disciples of Kumaralata and Darstantika are three ways 
of describing the same group. 

That Kumaralata the famous author of a Drstantapankti or 
Drstantamalya should have been called Darstantikacarya, is not 
astonishing. We know by the colophons of the Kalpandmandrtika 
that this collection was a Drstantapankti and that its author was 
precisely Kumaralata.. L. de La Vallce Poussin (p. 223) points out, 
after Schiefner that: “There is a Drstantamalya in the Tandjur. ' 
Referring tio the Tibetan text, Sylvain Levi established without 
difficulty that the Tandjur Drstantamalya is a fragment of the 
Kalpanamariditika,^' K’ouci KTs Kie man lonen or Yt4 man louen 
IS probably nothing else.^ 

K’ouci Ki lyasumitra II, 9 b) tells us besides that Kumaralata, 
the Darstantikacarya, appeared during the first century after the 
disappearance of the Buddha, and that at the time there was no 
Saiitrantika yet. How is it possible to reconcile this assertion with 
another one given by the same text, according to which Kumaralata 
would be the Sautrantika-miilacarya? It seems that the Sautrantika 
separated from the Darstantika at a late date; then the latter could 
have been looked upon as the Mfilasautrantika and Kumaralata, 
their founder, was really the Sautrantika-mrilacarya because the 
Darstantika bore in them the future Sautrantika. 

On the whole, whether it be a question of the properly so- 
called Sautrantika, or of Srilata’s disciples, both groups can be con- 

6 JA., 1929, If, p. 270 If. 

7 For tlu- tlifferent rca<ling.s Kie man louen, Yn man Innen cf, L;i Valltc 
t\)ussin, ibid., p. 221-222. About the equivalence Yn man louen — Drstantapahhti, 
c{. Sylvain Levi, JA., 1927, II, p. 100. 
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s’dcrcd as two branches sprung out of the original Darstantika or 
Mrilasaiitrantika. 

Where does this name Darstantika come from? Kouei Ki 
admits that Kiimaralata was called Darstantikacarya because of the 
drstanta that he had composed. In fact, darstantika derives nor- 
mally from drstanta. This term is the synonym of avadana, as 
the Chinese translators render both the one and the other by 
“example.” In literature, the drstdnta is then opposed to the siitra 
or siitrdnta, to which it is a kind of complement, or illustration.^ 

It seems strange that two names so different, Sautrantika and 
Darstantika should have served to describe Kiimaralata’s followers. 
If drstanta is op[X)scd to sutranta^ one does not see at first how 
names derived from these two terms could have meant the same 
school. This difficulty can be solved if one admits that the two 
names were used during different periods and in different places. 

If drstanta and sutrantn mean texts of unequal value, it 
IS scarcely probable that Kumaralata’s disciples should have called 
themselves darstantika, because in so doing they would have recog- 
nized implicitly the superiority of the sautrantika. The word 
darstantika could only have been applied to them by their opponents. 
In the same way, the deprecative expression Hinayana was probably 
used only m the Mahayana school. We can therefore admit that at 
the time where Kumarala’^a’s disciples reserved for themselves the 
title of Mulasautrantika, they were called Darstantika by their 
opponents. 

Here is how things may be explained. After Kumaralata com- 
posed the collections of drstanta, he was given the name of Darstan- 
tiika-acarya and his disciples were called Darstantika. Later on, 
the latter name being regarded unfavourable, Kumaralata’s disciples 
reacted and took the title of Sautrantika. In course of time, Kumara- 

8 Cf. Mahavyut-p. 62. 7; 139, 30; 200, 6. 

9 Cf. Roeznik Orjentalistyczny, VIII, p. 14 ff. 
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lata’s school having been divided into several groups, the practice 
was made of describing as Mulasautrantika those who claimed to 
follow Kumaralata, the other factions being called by the name of 
^rilata, or described as Sautrantika without any more precision. 

[The passage from the Ta tche ton louen, according to which 
the Vinaya of Mathura and that of Kasmir differ considerably should 
probably be ascribed to the same period. At Mathura, the Vinaya 
is composd of 80 chapters. There is besides a second part: the 
Avadana and Jataka in 80 chapters. At Kasmir wc must dis- 
tinguish between a text in 10 chapters and a vihhasa eight times 
bigger; Avadana and Jataka are excluded from this Vinaya.’” 

The Vinaya of Mathura and that of Kasmir mark undoubtedly 
two successive stages in the evolution. The Buddhist tales are 
literary compositions, the authorship of which could not be ascribed 
to the Buddha. Theoretically these productions must therefore have 
been excluded from the Canon, and this course must have been 
followed at first. Later on, this strictness relaxed and the talcs were 
included in the one or the other basket. The Kasmir school is faith- 
ful to the old exclusiveness, whereas the Mathura school is inspired 
by the novel tolerance. 

Darstantika, Sautrantika, Mathura or Kasmir schools, all these 
names refer, in the whole or in parts, to the great North-Western 
school, the texts of which were written down in Sanskrit and which 
was called Sarvastivadin. The formula sarvamasti proves a liking for 
metaphysical subtlety that is foreign to primitive Buddhism. Like- 
wise the refinement in the way of thinking and in the style of 
Asvaghosa’s writing is very far from the origins. However, wc 
must not forget that some works, ascribed at a late date to Asva- 
ghosa, may have been composed long before his time. 


10 Cf. ‘Fables in the Vinaya-piwka of the Sarvastivadin School,’ ///Q . V, 
March, 1929, p. 3 ff. 


JUNE, 1940 
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Since Ed. Huber trnnslated into French the Chinese version of 
the Smrdlamkdra ascribed to Asvaghosa, the original was discovered 
in Central Asia by the German mission of Turfan, and published by 
M. H. Liiders under the title of: Bruchstiicke der Kalpanamandi- 
tikd des Kumdraldta, The following colophon can be reconstructed 
in It: aryakaumdralatayam kalfandmanditika \yarn nama drstanta] 
famktyam,^^ Nothwithstanding this discovery, Asvaghosa*s de- 
fenders have not deserted their own thesis. Sylvain Levi has 
supposed that Asvaghosa was the author of the primitive work 
which would have been remodelled later on by Kumaralata, and this 
new edition of the SHtralamkara would have been called Drstanta- 
mala (or fahktt)}^ 

When I took up again in 1930 the study of this question, I 
showed that Kumaralata was rapidly forgotten, whereas Asvaghosa’s 
fame kept on growing. It is incredible therefore that one of Asva- 
ghosa’s works may have been ascribed at a late date to Kumaralata. 
As indicated by the colophon of the original published by Liiders, 
Kumaralata is the author of the collection of drstanta (drstantapankti) 
called Kalpandmanditikd, Later on, this work, remodelled, was 
given the name of Sutralamkara and was ascribed under a new shape 
to the famous Asvaghosa.*^ 

In 1932, I insisted upon the fact that, against the opinion 
stated above, the Chinese title of the Sutralamkara : Ta tchouang 
king lonen stands for an original: Mahd-sHtrdlarnkdra-sdstra. 
This shows that at the time where the former drstantapankti was 
given the title of Sutralarnkara, this text was considered as a shtray 

11 The part in brackets is blotted out on the manuscript and, according to the 
editor, 6 aksaras would be missing (Bruchstiicke, p. 19). To fill up this void, 
H. Liiders has proposctl ''yam dsrtanta, which is too short. I suggest yarn nama 
drstanta, exactly 6 aksaras. 

12 Journal Asiatique, Oct.-Dcc. 1929, pp. 279-280. 

13 Asvaghosa et la Kalpanamanditika, Bnlletin of the section of Letters of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium, sitting of Nov. 3, 1930, pp. 425-434. 
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which means that it was classified with the treatises of 
Abhidharma.*^ 

Thus it appears that the Buddhist texts were submitted to 
frequent alterations. Neither the contents, the title nor the classi- 
fication of the works were fixed. The literature was subject to 
perpetual transformations, like the composition of the canons, the 
grouping of the collections and the nomenclature of the sects. 

The testimonies that we have just gathered have permitted us 
to place in three successive periods the activity of three doctors 
belonging to neighbouring groups: Kumaralata, author of a 
Drstanta-pahkti, Srilata, author of a Sautrantika-vibhasa, Asvaghosa, 
to whom the Sutralamk^ra is ascribed. The mere title of these 
works indicates that the first doctor belonged to the Darstantika 
school, the second to the Sautrantika school; the third one is attach- 
ed by tradition to the North-West of India and to the Sarvastivadin 
school. We may then suppose that Darstantika, Sautrantika, 
Sarvastivadin are three successive names which correspond to the 
three phases in the development of the great North-Western school. 
From now on it seems presumable that the Mulasarvastivadin are 
the Mulasautrantika’s successors, so they called themselves because 
they were connected with the teaching of the Mulacarya Kumaralata. 

To the three stages that we have just noted correspond 
different doctrinal attitudes which arc marked by some changes in 
the way the Scriptures are classified and the schools and texts are 
called.’' Drstanta, avadana and sutralamkara are three equivalent 
terms. It seems that the drstanta was excluded at first; from the 

Canon and this was reasonable: the dharma, being the word 

of the Buddha, could not include talcs which were the works of a 

14 ‘Sautrantika ct Dinstantika,’ Roeznik Orjtntahstyczny, VIH, p. 20. 

15 Of course the appearance of a new term cUtl not cause the former one to 

dis.ippcar everywhere, on the contrary it wms liable to survive for a long time still in 

sonic spheres. 
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doctor. Later on, the basket of the Vinaya having separated from 
the Dharma, some schools, like that of Mathura, inserted in it narra- 
tive texts which were called avaddna or jdtaka. The authority re- 
cognized to the sutra at the time explains the fact that several 
groups claim the title of Sautrantika. Finally, during a third period, 
the activity of the theologians, of the prose-writers and of the poets 
IS shown by the multiplication of the texts of every kind. One 
observes then the development of the Abhidharma. The liking for 
metaphysical discussion brings into favour the name of Sarvasti- 
vadin; the use of poetical ornaments in order to enhance the style 
of the talcs cause the latter to be described as the ornaments 
(alamkdra) of the sutra, and these new texts are considered as sdstra, 
that is to say, classified by the side of the Abhidharmapitaka 
treatises. 

On the whole, the evolution marked by the names Darstan- 
tika, Sautrantika, Sarvastivadin is parallel with the movement that 
ends in the codification of the Scriptures. At first, the dharma was 
an undistinguished mass. Later on, the two baskets of the Sutra 
and of the Vinaya separated. Finally, a third basket formed which 
is the Abhidharma-pitaka. 


Jean Przylliski 
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Among the treasures found in the cave of the Thousand 
Buddhas near Tun-huang is a complete manuscript, Ch. 00274, 
in Khotanese Saka, described by Sir Aurel Stein, Serindia, p. 915, as 
‘'a Buddhist text in thirty-nine folios, apparently complete, but as 
yet unidentified.” The beginning, the verses of fol. i, is repro- 
duced in plate cl of the same publication. 

In a paper read at the gathering of the German Orientalists in 
Bonn. 1936,' Professor H. W. Bailey gave the information that the 
title is Jatakastava, and that it is a poem in praise of the Buddha’s 
deeds in various births, illustrating his power of endurance. A 
text with the same title is, he states, to be found in the Dcrge Tanjur. 

Bailey has subsequently brought out a facsimile reproduction of 
the whole manuscript, with a short introduction, in which he says 
that an edition of the text is in preparation.^ 

In the introduction it is stated that the poem is dedicated to 
the great king Sri Visa Sura, that it is the work of an acarya in the 
Samanya bhiksusangha, and that the colophon mentions a certain 
Kimasana, in Sogdian script Kyms’n. He further gives a list of 
47 ja^akas contained in the work. 

Bailey has also succeeded in getting photographs of the Jataka- 
stava of the Dcrge Tan)ur, and published this text.' 

It comprises fourteen lines of printed text in Tibetan script 
and contains the Sanskrit text, with an interlinear partial Tibetan 
gloss in smaller print, of a Jatakastava attributed to Jnanayasa. “The 
literary type of this Jatakastava,” he says, “is the same as that of 

1 Published in German translation by Schroedar. ZDMG., go, pp. 573 ff 

2 See his Codices Khntanenses. India Office Library Ch. ii, 002; Cli. ii, 008, 
Ch. 00274^, in Monumenta lingyariim Asix majoris Ed. K. Gronboch, II, 
Copenhagen 1938. 

3 BSOS., IX, pp. 851 ff. 
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the Khocancse, but the coiuents are largely different. A less deve- 
loped type is represented by the Pali Cariya-pjtaka and the verses 
of the Rastrapala-pariprcch^, P* Different too is the alternating 

prose and verse of the Jatakamala The scribe has evidently at 

times misread his Sanskrit original, at times carelessly omitted letters 
and syllables. The Tibetan gloss, besides being literal in the usual 
way, IS not always to be trusted to give a correct explanation.” 

The text contains 20 verses in Sardulavikrtdita, of which 5-18 
give a short absl'ract of a jataka followed by an eulogy of the Buddha. 

Through these publications wc have learnt to know a new type 
of Buddhist jataka literature. 

We have long known how great a role the tales about the Bud- 
dha’s doings in former births played in early Buddhism, as themes 
for preaching and means of propaganda, and that collections of such 
stories were incorporated in the Canon. We also know that these 
Jatakas were largely taken from common Indian folk-lore, and only 
adapted to Buddhist notions, sometimes even rather loosely, and 
further that not all known Jatakas have been incorporated in the 
Canon. But we are not able to say ho\v the oldest canonical collec- 
tion was composed, or what was the original form of individual 
Jatakas in this collection. 

It has sometimes been maintained that the short collection of 
35 jatakas in the Cariyapitaka represents an earlier stage in the 
development. But this view has not been accepted by leading 
scholars. There is rather a consensus of opinion to the effect that 
the tales of the Cariyapitaka were solicited from the current stock 
of such tales in order to illustrate the Bodhisattva’s practice of the 
Paramitas. The narrative is quite short and there is no attempt to 
make it particularly attractive and interesting. There is more of 
learning than of propaganda, while the original aim in adapting 
such tales must have been to appeal to sentiment and imagination, 
in order to win as many as possible for the teaching of the Buddha. 
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Also in the Jatakamala the object is the same, but here we have 
to do with a real kavi, versed in all the methods of the educated 
poet. The work is how'cver of a learned character and not intended 
tor common people. The case is different with the Pali Jataka book, 
where as many stories as ^X)ssible have been put together, arranged 
according to the number of gathas, and in a popular and interesting 
form. But then only the gathas are canonical, and the Atthakatha is 
comparatively late, and, as is well known, full of misunderstandings. 

It is a priori likely that the oldest canonical collection was a 
kind of summary, meant to be supplemented by word of mouth by 
the preacher, and that it was a large collection. Works like the 
Cariyupitaka would then be based on this collection, and the Jata- 
kumala a poet’s treatment of a selection made with a similar aim, 
under the influence of the tendency we know from the early cen- 
turies of our era to do everything to enable Buddhism to hold its 
own in the highest spheres of civilisation in contemporary India. 

In the Rastrapulapariprccha short resumes of fifty ]atakas are 
put in the mouth of the Buddha, in a discussion of the dharmas 
of the Bodhisateva. Each Jataka contains one stanza, with the 
exception of the last one, which has four. The case is similar 
with regard to the Jatakastavas. The stories are put together with- 
out any attempt at making them interesting as attractive tales and 
apparently without any systematic arrangement, in order to recall 
some more or less well-known event, and ending with the praise of 
the Buddha. The two Stavas are ahsolutcly different. Though several 
Jatakas have found place in both, they cannot be derived from 
a common source. The common titles, oii the other hand, point w 
the conclusion that we have to do with a type which was m favour at 
a certain period, just as we have more than one Jatakamala. 

The Tanjur text, just as the Rastrafalapariprccha. devotes one 
stanza only to each Jataka. It is written in an artificial style and 
apparently presupposes a full knowledge of the stories. In the 
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summing up we are told about some lasting effect of what the 
Bodhisattva did. Thus the Hari jataka ends with the remark: 
Therefore even now on earth your fame is to be observed in the hare 
sign in the Moon. 

The Khotanese text is fuller, but does not contain more than 
indications of the principal traits, and more space is allotted to praise 
of the Buddha usually ending with some such sayings as: “therefore 
homage to you O Gracious One.” 

We have no indication of the age of the Tanjur text, but it is 
hardly old. It bears a similar relation to the Khotanese text as the 
jataka passage of the Rastrapalapariprccha to the Cariyapitaka. With 
regard to the Khotanese text Bailey states, as we have seen, that it was 
dedicated to the Khotan king Visa 5 ura, and it is perhaps possible 
to utilize this piece of information. 

Before trying to do so I shall put together all the indications 
contained in the introduction. The first line runs jaHttisi mist'd 
pramuhd sahernderd purnnd, where I take saherndera to be a name 
and translate “the great leading jyotisa, the meritorious Sahendra.” 
Of him it is said that he wanted to give expression to all that there 
is of praise (stava) of the Buddha’s merits, as an attempt to reach 
Buddhahood. But the jatakastava was difficult, and he wished to 
sec it in Khotanese. He then summoned a great knower of the 
three Picakas, in the Samanya monastery, named Vedyasila, well- 
versed in the vyanjanas, like a fisherman in water, asking him to 
translate it, for the benefit of king Visasura, so that every trouble 
in the country might be removed; after further wishes the 
first tale about the Bodhisattva as the balacakravartin Mahajasabhasa 
begins. Kimasana is then later on, in the colophon, mentioned as 
the person who caused the manuscript to be written. We accord- 
ingly learn that the Jatakastava is a translation, evidently from 
Sanskrit, and we can confidently say that Kimasana’s manuscript is 
a copy of an older one. 
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Bailey’ has found Visasura’s name in another manuscript, 
which contains a date from his fifth regnal year, but we do not 
know in which connection the date occurs. 

Visas'ura belongs to a scries of Khotan kings, who all use the 
designation visaj which Tibetan sources render as vijaya. Several 
of them are known from Tibetan annals and from Khotanese docu- 
ments, but none of these sources are very old. Reference to the 
Vijaya dynasty are also found in the T" an g-sk ’ where we are 
told that the family name of the Khotan king was Weih-chih, which 
may be a rendering of vijaya, though the final vowel is suspicious. 
There is another Chinese form (old pronunciation huik or 

bicnyzta, and we also find wei-chih fu^chih {hiuk^y or bicu-, chfj. 
All these forms seem to be so many renderings of Khotanese visa, i.e. 
vih. Blit viza docs not exactly correspond to Sanskrit vijaya, 
which would be expected to result in vizt; cf. frace Sanskrit 
pracaya. On the other hand x/iza can well be derived from vijita 
in the days of these kings, cf. Khotanese ja, older jita subdued’, 
and Bailey has actually found the form Vipttasagrrama for Vtsasam- 
grama in a Paris manuscript. When we, finally, bear in mind that 
vtjtta and not vijaya is the form this designation takes in the oldest 
known source, viz., in a KharGsdil document of the Khotana 
maharaya rayatiraya hinajha dheva Vijidasimhay'’ I think there can 
be little doubt that the dynastic ‘title’ was vijita and not vijaya. 

Several kings of this line can be dated from the remarks m the 
T'ang-shti, and most of them belong to the 8th century, but some 
also to the 7th. Among the latter is Fu-tu Hiung, who visited 
China in A.D. 674. Hiung means ‘virile, martial, brave’, and might 

4 BSOS., VIII, p. 936. 

5 Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou Kmc {^THres) Occidentaux, pp. 126 fF.; 
rViomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning Chinese Turkestan, i.c., 
'‘pccially pp. 162 ff. 

6 Khaiosrlii Inscription tliscovmtl by Sir Aiircl Stein in Cliinesc Turkcitan, 
No. 661, with regarti to the rcatling sec my remarks ^O., IV, pp. 23J f. 
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be a translation of siira, but it would be rash to take this for granted. 
On the other hand we do not seem to have any information of 
vijita kings later than the 8th century, and it is allowed to assume 
that the Khotanese Jatakastava was translated in the 7th or the 
8th century. The Sanskrit text must consequently be older, since 
the jvotisa must have known it, but found it too difficult, but we 
cannot say how much older. 

It is hardly possible to point out the original on which our 
Jatakastava is based. . Our manuscript evidently contains several 
mistakes and is often difficult to understand. When Bailey, who is 
better acquainted with late Khotanese manuscripts than any other 
scholar, has brought out his edition, the matter will be different. 
In the remarks which follow I have been obliged to leave some words 
and short sentences untranslated, but I am confident that they are 
not essential for our review of the position of the Jatakastava with 
reference to other collection of Jatakas. 

With regard to the relationship of our text to other collections 
I shall limit myself to some notes on the tale corresponding to Jataka 
537 of the Pali collection, Cartyapitaka, iii, 12; fatakamala, 31. 

Jataka 537 gives a lengthy account of Sutasoma, the son of the 
Koravya raja of Indapattana. He went to study in Sakkarita, and 
there became intimate with other princes, especially with prince 
Brahmadatta, the son of the Kasi king. After having finished their 
studies, the princes returned to their respective countries, and 
Sutasoma gave them sound advice for the future. He had, we learn, 
some misgivings with regard to the Benares prince. 

Brahmadatta became king of Benares. He always had meat for 
his dinner, and once his cook, having run short of supplies, prepared 
some flesh taken from a human corpse. The king at once took a 
liking to such food, according to the Atthakatha, because he had 
been a yaksa in his last birth and eaten much human flesh. When 
this became known and all remonstrances proved useless, he retired 
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to the woods, killing human beings and eating their flesh. On one 
of his expeditions he was wounded, and he promised the rukkha- 
devata to make her a bdlikamma with ekasata ksatriyas, if she would 
heal him. He was healed, and went about bringing back ekasata 
kings, whom he tied up with ropes through their hands and left 
hanging from the branches. The tree god was distressed and was 
referred to Sutasoma as the only one who could help. He went to 
the nian-catcr, who took him to be one of the kings, who had 
escaped, and now went to fetch Sutasoma instead, just then a 
brahmana had come to offer Sutasoma some subhasitas^ knowing 
how fond he was of such. Sutasoma had no leisure to listen 
at once but took care that the brahmana was attended to till he 
returned, and went to perform his ablutions. Then the man-eater 
came and carried him off. He shed tears, what the man-eater 
misunderstood. As Sutasoma however convinced him that the 
reason was that he had promised tHc brahmana to come back to 
listen to him, he was finally allowed to do so, on the condition that 
he would return after having satisfied the brahmana. True to his 
word he did so, to the astonishment of the man-eater, who had in 
the meantime prepared everything for the performance of the 
sacrifice. Now he himself became interested and wanted to hear the 
precious sayings which Sutasoma valued so much. Sutasoma at 
last complied with his wish, and the stanzas made such an impression 
on him that he reluctantly promised to desist from the evil ways. 
Both went together to release the captured kings, who arc described, 
as kammasafadena vihethita harassed by kammasapada, a word 
which the commentator found in the gathas but did not evidently, 
understand.^ Then they all returned to their homes. 

7 The commentary on gatha 24, when the trec-gotl says : na namagoltam 
p^rivattayhii, he says: yatha tvam pubhe Brahmadatto hutva tarn namatn ]ahttvu 
porisado hutva idani kammasapado jato, khattiyakulc jalo abhakkharn bhakkhett, 
fnaham tatha namagoltam parivattayamt. Fausboll was evidently right in 
considering hammasapada as a noun and not as a name.. 
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In the fatakamala wc read that the Bodhisattva was born in 
the royal Kauravya lineage. As he was a son (suta), lovely to look at 
as the moon (somaf>riyadarsana), his father gave him the name 
Sutasoma. He was made yuvaraja, but his great predilection was 
subhasitas. When once a brahmana had come to communicate 
some such stanzas, and before he could be properly attended to, 
there rose a great uproar. Sutasoma was informed of the reason : 
The terrible purusada Kalmasapada Saudasa had turned up. He 
was further told that this man-eater had been born to Sudasa by a 
lioness, that he had been brought to the king, who took care of him, 
because he had no other son, and whom he succeeded as king. In 
consequence of his descent from a lioness he was addicted to human 
flesh, and when this became known, he had to leave his country. 
He made the vow to perform a bhutayajna with 100 princes to the 
bhutas who accept human blood and flesh as bait, if they would help 
him. Now he had carried off rajaknmaras and came to fetch 
Sutasoma, who knew his perversity, and deciding to cure him 
went to meet him. Like a lion Saudasa left everybody else alone 
and seized Sutasoma. The latter was distressed, because the 
brahmana expected him back. Then the account goes on much as 
in the Pali text, Saudasa reflecting that He had already got hold of 
hundred rajakiimaras. After Sutasoma’s return we have the same 
development as above. 

The Cariyapitaka is based on a similar account. Seized by a 
porisada king Sutasoma remembers his promise to the brahmana. 
After having starved ekasata ksatnyas, through whose hands he had 
put strings, he (the porisada) brought Sutasoma for his sacrifice. 
Promising to return, the latter goes home, hands over his kingdom, 
satisfies the brahmana, and returns to the porisada, saying “this 
IS my saccaparamt” 

In the Jatakastava we first have a description of kalmasasada (!) 
siha Satiddysa rre ‘Kalmasapada the lion, the son of Svetasa, the king. 
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He became strong through eating plenty of tcara prepared with 
human blood. In various countries all sorts of atrocities were com- 
mitted, and he was terribly dirty, like a vetaUy with a mace in his 
hand. 99 kings he carried off from their countries and placed them 
in holes on a hill (?), and tortured them for a long time. He made 
up his mind to perform a hali to the bhutas, in a sacrifice : “But 
thou (the Buddha) warded it off, being sruttaslim (i.e. Srutasoma), 
the only saviour of all the beings in Jambudvipa. Even Sakra’s 
throne shook through this good deed, the troubles were overcome and 
everybody prospered. Because you were such a good and skilful 
protector, therefore I proceed to worship you hundred ten 
thousand times.” 

It will be seen that there arc several common traits, but also 
much difference. The Jataka Atthakatha has, as in many other 
cases, to a great extent recast the narrative and also introduced 
details and features which did not belong to the original talc. The 
Benares king who took to eating human flesh is here called Brahma- 
datta, the most common name of Benares kings in the Atthakatha. 
The occurrence of a misunderstood Kammasapada in two gathas 
shows that this is a secondary .innovation. The Cariyapitaka only 
speaks of a portsaday without giving any name, but the other sources 
give Kalmasapada Saudasa, and this name is known to belong to 
ancient Indian folklore, whence it was taken over by the Buddhists. 

In the Mahabharata, ed. Sukthankar, I. 166 f., we read about 
Kalmasapada Saudasa of the Iksvakuvamsa. When out hunting he 
met Vasistha’s eldest son Sakti. and as neither of them would 
stand aside, the king struck 5 akti with his whip, and the latter 
cursed him : since you, like a raksasa, beat an ascetic, you will from 
to-day become a purusaday addicted to human flesh. When later 
on the king wanted to conciliate Sakti, Visvamitra caused the 
raksasa Kirnkara to enter him. Later on a dvija asked the king for 
food, and as the cook could not provide other meat, he told him to 
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satisfy the dvija even if he had to take human flesh. This led to a 
new curse, and later on the king ate first 5 akti and subsequently the 
remaining ones of Vasistha’s hundred sons, as a lion would eat small 
deer, sirnhah ksHclramrgan iva. Vasistha in vain tried to take his 
own life, but desisted when he learnt from Sakti’s widow 
Adrsyanti that she had given birth to a son. Kalmasapada now came 
to kill Vasistha, who was told by Adrsyanti that none but he could 
restrain the porisada. Subsequently he released him from his 
curses, and Saudasa promised never more to molest dvijas. 

This IS evidently the same story, and even some minor features 
such as the number of victims and the statement that there is only 
one who can restrain the purusada are easily recognizable in the 
Buddhist story. 

The account of how Saudasa became a purtisada is quite in 
accordance with current Indian notions in the Mahabharata story. 
The latakamala version, according to which he owed his predilection 
to human flesh to his descent from a lioness, may find some support 
in the use of the word sirnha ‘lion’ alx)ut Kalmasapada in the Jataka- 
stava, but it can also be due to expressions such as that in the Maha- 
bharata tale that he devoured V^asistha’s sons as a lion devours deer. 
The remark in the Atthakaiha that Sudasa had, in his previous 
birth, been a man-eating Yaksa, sounds like a pis alter , the 
author feeling the necessity of giving an explanation of a feature 
he knew belonged to the talc and which locked strange. The 
story about how he first came to test human meat, because his cook 
could not provide other meat, has as we have seen a parallel in the 
Mahabharata. 

The story about the intended sacrifice of hundred princes is 
found only in the Buddhist sources, but there is evidently a certain 
connection with the eating of Vasistha’s hundred sons. The 
Cariyapitaka gives the number of intended victims as ekasata, 
which elsewhere means ‘ioi\ and also the Atthakatha states that 
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Brahmadatta had promised to perform a balikamma with ekasata 
ksatriyas. The Jatakamala, on the other hand, says ‘with hundred 
princes’, kumarasatena, and in the Rastrapalapariprccha, p. 22, 11 . 
9-10, Sutasoma is said to have saved 100 kings that were to be 
sacrificed (yadhyagatarn rajasatam parimocitamy Hundred, and not 
hundred one, was evidently the number, and ekasata in the Cariya- 
pitaka may have been used in this sense. The author of the Attha- 
katha seems to have been in some confusion, and he had to explain 
why Brahmadatta wanted to fetch Sutasoma when he had already 
brought together ekasata, through the introduction of the tree god, 
whom he took to be one of the captured princes who had escaped. 
It seems possible that this incident is due to the existence of some 
such remark as that about Sutasoma being the only one who could 
help in the sources on which the Atthakatha drew. Cf. the Maha- 
bharata tale. The Jatakastava here seems to be in better accord with 
what we arc led to believe was the original story, that the number 
of victims was to be hundred, and that Sutasoma was carried off in 
order to fill this number, because it says that Kalmasapada had 
carried off 99 kings from their kingdoms. 

In one detail the Jatakastava differs from all other sources, viz., 
in giving the name of the Bodhisattva as ^rutasoma and not Suta- 
•soma. In its oldest form the jataka was probably written in Ardha- 
magadhi, and the two names would not have been distinguishable. 
Aryasura has misunderstood the name he found, which must have 
been Sutasoma, as meaning ‘Soma’ instead of ‘Soma-offerer. 
Srutasoma would seem to be just as likely a name, because the 
prince’s predilection for subhdsitas plays a considerable role in the 
rale, the Jatakamala verse 32 speaking of sruta as a lamp (dlpa) 
removing the darkness of infatuation in this connection. But just 
for that reason sruta may be a wrong Sanskritisation. Sutasoma is, 
as is well known, a well authenticated name, and Srutasoma only 


occurs as a variant. 
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The whole story about the prince’s fondness of sabhasitas 
might even be a later accretion, though it is implied in the Cariya- 
pitaka, the Atthakatha and the Jatakamala. There is no reference 
ro it in the Jatakastava, but this fact can only serve as a warning, 
and we cannot as yet: arrive at certain results. The Mahabharata 
story has nothing of the kind, but it is possible, and perhaps likely, 
that the Indian tale about Kalmasapada was combined with another 
tale about a Subhasitagavesin when it was adopted by the Buddhists. 

The preceding remarks will have shown that even a compara- 
tively late text such as the Jatakastava may prove to be of interest 
for our understanding of the history of the Buddhist jatakas. A 
thorough discussion of the various problems connected with this text 
can hardly be attempted before Bailey has published his edition. I 
have, however, thought that it might be useful to give an idea of 
the general character of the work, and I shall therefore add an 
account of a few of the Jatakas it contains. 

The Saddantajataka (Jat. 514, etc.): Six tusks, white like a 
conch, or nich, or a pearl-liana (Skt, maktalata i.e. string of pearls), 
or snow, producing the splendour of the autumnal moon were yours, 
when you were the king of elephants, beautiful to behold. When a 
hunter came and asked for the tusks, you did not for a me men t act 
niggardly. You pulled them out from the cavity of your mouth, as 
one would pluck sprouts froui a branchy tree or as a man would tear 
lotus roots from Mount Himavat. Happy and content, with a 
stroke out of mercy, you quickly gave away your tooth jewels, as 
you feared much lest he might die from hunger. At all times you 
will be my foremost teacher, you are my refuge; save me, 
O giacious one; in the whole world, in all the realm of living beings 
there is no salvation without you, O powerful great One. 

The Bodhisattva and the vyaghrt (Suvarnabhasa 18 etc): When 
a female tiger, weakened by hunger and thirst...... wanted to devour 

her cubs, you took great compassion on them. For the sake of that 
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tigress you let yourself then fall from a hill, so that she would not eat 
her own small cubs. You made your mind suffer for the sake of the 
world. Homage to You, the bestower of security, O gracious One. 

Temiyajataka (Jat. 538): You were born afraid of the high royal 
seat and feared much to receive kingship. For many a long year 

you remained without speaking You lost the good name you 

had, viz., Sunetra, and were called deaf-mute*, tongue-tied. Your 
longing was for pravrajya, your striving towards renunciation, for 
the good state of emancipation. When they put you Into power, you 
were a rsi. Unmeasured crores of beings you saved from evils. 
O Lord, you performed deeds of vigour there in that country. Many 
beings reached dhyana, settled in vratas. The deep torpor in the 
mind’s abodes, the dense and hard darkness of wrong views you dis- 
pelled with ease through the rays of the Law, as the sun in the 
autumnal sky, as the thunderbolt breaks the urvartna (.?) mountain. 
So for a long time you dispelled the evil darkness of torpor. 
Homage to you, O glorious One. 

The meeting with Dtpahkara {Nidanakatha, pp. 1 1 (f .) : You 
were acknowledged by the Buddha Dipahkara, lovely as the moon 
would shine in pure air without clouds in the midst of the naksatras. 
When you saw, wandering on the road, that teacher, you extended 
your matted Hair in the dust before him and threw blue lotuses to- 
wards him. You received a prediction of Buddhahood. You are 
meritorious with immeasurable merits, O Lord, you arc the Knower 
of the best path to Nirvana. Therefore homage to you. 

It will be seen from these extracts that the collection of 
eulogies of the Buddha is the cheif aim of the compiler. The various 
tales are more or less considered as well known and only indicated as 
giving occasion to this praise. Nevertheless they are not without 
some interest of their own. 

Stem Konow 
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The Pattern of the Nissaggiyas 

The Pall Vinaya-pitaka, Basket, Casket of Discipline is, as its 
name implies, a compilation whose main emphasis is on control, 
on restraint, on training. That of the Vinaya known as the Siitta- 
vibhaiiga has, as its chief object, the regulation of the life of the 
individual as a member of a community by means of a body 
of rules or restrictions external to him. These rules numbering 
227 in the Pali Vinaya, together constitute the Patimokkha. They 
decree for the monks and nuns of Gotama’s Orders such behaviour 
as was considered correct and suitable according to the standards of 
the time with its concomitant circumstances. Any expression of the 
ideals of monastic life has to be sought in the Snttapitaka; the Vinaya 
is concerned with conduct, with life as outwardly lived, with facts, 
with expediency. Yet although discourses on the need for ideals 
and their value, and for man’s inner spiritual and mental training 
and the means of realising these may be practically absent from the 
Vinaya, there is no doubt that its legal and somewhat austere 
character is based on a high and mature standard of morality, justice 
and common sense. 

The spheres which the Vinaya touches in operating these 
foundations of ethics, common to civilised societies, arc those of 
monks and nuns as individuals; as members of a one-sided Order, 
male or female, and in relation to other members of that same side 
of the Order; as members of a two-sided Order, male and female, 
and in relation to members of the opposite side of the Order; as 
members of a community whose conduct may affect the life of the 
laity, of those still living in the world; or as members of a commu- 
nity whose life and actions arc comparable to those of votaries of 
other existing communities also following a life of religion. 
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Each of the 227 rules of the Patimokkha is, as the Suctavi- 
bhahga has come down to us, embedded in a greater or lesser amount 
of auxiliary material. Generally speaking, this comprises a story 

leading up to the formulation of the rule, stkkhapada, and the 

penalty for breaking this, while in some cases there follows another 
story showing that it was necessary to remodel the rule, and at whose 
conclusion the amended draft is given; next comes the Old Commen- 
tary or Padabhajanlya, explaining the words of the rule; then cases 

where the penalty of the rule or some other heavier or lighter 

penalty is incurred; and finally a list of cases which entail no offence 
against the rule. 

In this paper, of the eight groups of rules for monks^ into which 
the Bhikkhu-vibhahga of 'tlie Suttavibhahga is divided, 1 have chosen 
for examination the class known as Nissaggiya. The Vinaya is 
said to contain many inconsistencies. Here I hope to show that, 
while usually following the general pattern outlined above, the 
Nissaggiyas also disclose some exceptions and irregularities, although 
even underlying the differences there may be, at all events on occa- 
sion, some recognisable, and perhaps purposi'.e, unity of design. 

I have confined myself to the Nissaggiyas for this investiga- 
tion of the formal structure of rules and their attendant parts, princi- 
pally because their number is suitable. Thirty rules with their 
auxiliary material is neither too large to handle comfortably, as would 
be the ninetv-two Pacittiyas, nor too small to yield sufficient results, 
as might be the four Parajikas and, although to a lesser decree, the 
thirteen Sahghadisesas. 

This survey, therefore, because it does not take into 
account a wider range of comparisons, because it docs not marshal 
the Nissaggiyas beside the Parajika's, Sahghadisesas or Pacittiyas, 
but only one Nissaggiya beside another, is not a study in the com- 

I There is also a separate Vinaya or discipline for nuns. The Nissaj^giyas for 
nuns are not under consideration here. 
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parative structure of various classes of offence and rule. It is no more 
than a preliminary investigation into the likenesses and contrasts, ap- 
parent m the scheme or pattern on which the Nissaggiyas are arrang- 
ed, and in which necessarily some account has been given of their 
subject matter. How closely or how distantly other calsses of offence 
resemble this scheme is a question whose answer will emerge when 
more widely comparative work on these lines has been accomplished. 

Each of the thirty Nissaggiya rules for monks, if broken, gives 
rise to a nissaggiya padttiya offence, that is to an offence of expia- 
tion, pacitiiya, involving forfeiture, nissaggiya. In reality, the form 
of expiation enjoined by the Old Commentary, the Padabhajaniya, 
on these rules is confession of the offence. A padttiya is (a minor 
offence) to be confessed, apatti desetabha. But the more literal 
translation of the term padtPiya would be ’offence of expiation”. 
For etymologically this term has no connection with confession 
although, as is seen from the Old Commentary, the offence is to be 
expiated by confessing it. Literally padttiya as prayasdttaka, a 
derivation to which various authorities incline,^ would mean “in 
repentance, in compensation, in expiation”. Nissaggiya means 
something to be forfeited or given up, and such a thing was that 
in respect of which the offence had been committed, for example a 
robe, a bowl or a rug. It would therefore seem best to translate 
nissaggiya padttiya by “offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” 

Jhe whole Nissaggiya group is introduced by the sentence, 
“These thirty rules, your reverences, of expiation involving forfeiture 
come up for recitation.” Each rule is named in the Sinhalese edition, 
numbered in the Siamese edition, but neither named nor numbered 
in Oldenberg’s edition. 

The thirty rules fall into three sections of ten rules each. At 
the end of every tenth Nissaggiya the fact that the end of a section 

2 Vin, Texts, I, 32; Geiger, Pali hit, and Sprache § 27; B. C. Law, Hist. Pali 
Lit,, I, 46 ff., 54; E. J. Thomas, Hist. Bud. Thought, x8 f. 
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has been reached is marked by saying, “The first section, the second 
section, the third section”, accompanied by its name. The first is 
called, in Oldenberg’s edition, the section on kathina (privileges), 
in the Sinhalese and Siamese editions the section on robes, cwara; 
the second is called the section on silk; and the third the section on 
bowls. Then there follows a kind of mnemonic verse, abbreviation 
or key, called tiddana. A leading w'ord from each rule is given here, 
for the uddana was to help the memory of the monk who was to 
recite the rules, all the reaching being given orally. 

In the second and third sections, the first word of the key is the 
same as the name of the section, that is “silk” and “bowls”, and 
refers to the first rule, or in the case of the third section, to the first 
two rules of that section. But in the first section there is no mention 
of cither kathina or dvara, robes. The reason for this discrepancy 
is, I think, that in the middle section only the first rule deals with 
silk, and in the third section only the first two rules deal with bowls. 
Therefore the words “silk” and “bowls” could appear in the key 
without unduly puzzling the reciter. But in the first section, not 
only is every rule concerned with robes or robe-material, but as many 
as the first three rules are concerned with kathina (privileges). Hence 
other and more distinctive points had to be chosen from this set of 
rules in order to prompt the reciter’s memory. 

After the key at the end of the third section, it is said that 
these thirty rules have been recited. The reciter then says thrice to 
the monks present that he hopes they arc pure m respect of these 
thirty rules, and concludes that they are, since they keep silence. 

Twenty-two of the rules are said to have been formulated when 
Gotama wa.s staying at Savatthi, three while at Rajagaha, two each 
while he was at Vcsali and Kapilavatthu, vrA one while at Alavi. 

Of these thirty Nissaggiya rules for monks, as many as sixteen 
are concerned with robes, and fall into two groups, Nos. I-X, XXIV- 
XXIX; five arc concerned with rugs (santhatay Nos. XI-XV; two 
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with sheep s wool, Nos. XVI-XVII; three with gold and silver and 
bartering, Nos. XVIII, XIX, XX; two with ^ bowls, Nos. 
XXI, XXII; one with medicine, No. XXIII; and the last one, 
No. XXX, is against a monk appropriating for his own use beneKts 
intended for the Order. There are moreover a few cross-sections. 
For example, in the matter of exchange of robes (No. V), in the 
matter of washing, dyeing and beating robes (No. IV), and in the 
matter of washing, dyeing and beating sheep’s wool, the correct 
behaviour of a monk towards a nun also comes under legislation; 
and in two of the rules concerned with making rugs (Nos. XII, 
XIII), sheep’s "wool also receives legal attention. 

About half the rules were formulated because monks acquired 
something by means considered unbecoming or tiresome : they 
asked for too much, they pressed potential donors, they put forward 
suggestions, for example as to the quality of the robe-material that 
they particularly desired. THe remaining half were formulated 
because monks used various things or did various things in ways 
thought unsuitable : they had an unnecessary amount of robes or 
bowls, they laid their robes aside for too long, they made nuns 
wash their robes and their sheep’s wool, they earned their sheep’s 
wool so far that lay-people made fun of them. And so on. 

Oddly there is no Nissaggiya concerned with lodgings, 
senasana, or with almsfood, findafata, which with robes and medi- 
cine, arc regarded as a monk’s four indispensable requisites. There 
arc offences regarding these which had to be confessed, and which 
occur in the Pacittiya section, but evidently there are no type^ of 
offences where lodgings and almsfood had to be forfeited in addition 
to their wrongful acquisition or usage being confessed. 

The most usual plan in each Nissaggiya is first to give an 
introductory story showing that a monk or monks behaved in a 
way that was thought unsuitable by someone who had seen it or 
who had been affected by it. The complaints of these critics even- 
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tually reached* Gotama who, it is stated, having confirmed the 
reports, rebuked, the offending monks, and said that such behaviour 
was “not for pleasing those who are not yet pleased nor for increas- 
ing the number of those who are pleased”, that is, with the Sakyan 
.teaching and way of life. After this there comes the rule, always 
ascribed to Gotama, and designed to control such behaviour. The 
rule states the offence incurred for transgressing it, here, of course a 
nissaggiya pacittiya. Thirdly there follows the Old Comr..entary 
or Padabhajaniya, explaining words appearing in the rule, and in- 
cluding the method of forfeiting the article to be forfeited. Fifthly 
there is a set of clauses giving offences incurred, nissaggiya pacittiya 
and dukkata, wrong-doing, if a monk thinks, whether rightly or 
wrongly, or is in doubt about some point raised in the rule, but acts 
wrongly. Lastly there comes a list of cases where there is no offence, 
anapatti. These naturally bear some relation to the rule, while all 
end by saying that there is no offence if a monk is mad or is the first 
wrong-doer. Nissaggiya XIX is alone in containing no more than 
these last two invariable exemptions from incurring offence. 

As IS to be expected the Nissaggiyas exhibit a certain amount 
of variation from this general plan. I will discuss some of these 
discrepancies shortly. But first let us consider the forfeiture which 
is the distinguishing feature of this section of the Patimokkha. 

The article to be forfeited had, as a general rule, to be forfcired 
by the offending monk either to the samgha, a part of the Order, 
five or more monks residing within one boundary or one avasa, 
residence; or to a gana, a group of from two to four monks; or to 
an individual monk. The offending monk had to state the reason, 
due to transgression of an important point in the rule, for forfeiting 
the article. Havincr forfeited he should confess the offence, and 

n 

then, if the article was forfeited to an Order or to a group, the 
offence should be acknowledged by an experienced, competent 
monk; if it was forfeited to an individual monk, the offence should 
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be acknowledged by him. The forfeited article should be given 
back to the monk who had acquired it wrongfully by the body to 
whom he had forfeited it. Nissaggiyas XVIII, XtX, and XXII, but 
no others, decree that forfeiture should be made to the Order only, 
and not to a group or individual; they also preclude the customary 
return of the forfeited article to the monk who Had obtained it 
unlawfully and who had confessed his offence. 

The formulation of sixteen Nissaggiya rules resulted, as is 
recorded, from criticisms made of a monk monks by the laity, 
eight rules resulted from criticisms made b modest monks, three 
from those by nuns, two from those by Ananda, and one from those 
made by a wanderer. With the exception of Ananda, who com- 
plained for the sake of the Order and not because he himself had 
been specially inconvenienced, these various classes of critics put 
forward their complaints because they personally had been in some 
way affected by the monk’s behaviour. Thus there is a parallelism 
between the sources of the criticisms and the sections of society 
annoyed. Once Gotama is recorded to hear of unsuitable behaviour 
from Mahapajapati while he was talking to her (No. XVII), and 
once he came upon signs of it himself (t>Io. XV). Four times a new 
rule is formulated in place of one already existing, for occasions 
arose where its too scrupulous observance resulted in unfair situa- 
tions. Hence the rule was altered to allow for such occasions. 

It will be seen that the number of Nissaggiya rules formulated, 
according to this reckoning, is thirty-six. This means that six 
times the rule, as originally framed, had to be altered, but that both 
versions, and there are never more than two, together with their 
introductory stories, arc set forth in six Nissaggiyas. 

Indeed on these grounds the Nissaggiyas, in the interests of 
textual criticisms, may be divided into two sections. Section I, 
the smaller, may be taken to contain six Nissaggiyas : four in which 
the rule had to be altered in accordance with circumstances which 
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had not been foreseen when it was first set forth (Nos. I, II, XIV, 
XXI); and two others (Nos. V and VI) in which close adherence to 
the rule, as originally drafted, is shown to result in occurrences so 
unsuitable as to provoke complaints and criticism. 

Section II, the larger, may be taken to contain the remaining 
twenty-four Nissaggiyas. In these the rule in its original form was 
able to stand and was in need of no remodelling. This section, 
because it is the larger, is naturally the more typical, but. even here 
there are some exceptions to the general plan which merit attention. 

In Section I the first formulation of a rule is always followed by 
the phrase, “And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord.” There is no instance of this phrase occurring 
cither after the second formulation of the rule in this Section, or 
anywhere in Section II, that Section where each rule is formulated 
once only. Yet in every case are rule and revised rule ascribed to 
Gotama in the text of the Vinaya. I do not know whether the 
occurrence of this phrase points to some older stratum in the Sutta- 
vthhahga, where only the rules so pointedly said to have been laid 
down by the lord genuinely were prescribed by him; or whether it 
in any way supports the theory that the stones were invented after 
the drafting of the rules and in order to account for them. The 
point of leaving in the original version, together with its attendant 
material, is doubtless to show why it would not work. Yet it seems 
queer so deliberately to ascribe to Gotama only those rules which 
had to be amended, a queerness not peculiar to the Nissaggiyas. 
It may be said that these rules worked well enough for some time, 
but that then there came a case, perhaps before the Founder’s death, 
perhaps after, which made it clear that a revision and a more exact 
delimitation of the rule was necessary in the interests of justice and 
reason. This however does not explain the mystery why, in those 
more numerous Nissaggiyas where the rule is only once formulated, 
there is no addition of any phrase attributing the rule to Gotama. 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1940 ® 
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111 all of those Nissaggiyas where two versions of a rule are 
laid down, there is also and without exception the insertion of an 
antijanamt, “I allow’’, an allowance which Gotama is reputed to 
have made to monks, and in some way mitigating the rigidity of the 
rule as first drawn up. For in Nissaggiyas I, II, V, VI, XIV, XXI 
an anujdnami occurs in the talk, always ascribed to Gotama, which 
leads up to the second framing of the rule. 

It is something more than coincidence that in the six Nissaggiyas 
where a rule is twice drafted, there should occur, after its first for- 
mulation, the phrase, “And thus this rule of training for monks 
came to be laid down by the lord”, and before its second formula- 
tion, an aniijanami. But whereas this phrase never occurs outside 
these six Nissaggiyas, an mhjannmt also occurs in five of the remain- 
ing twenty-four Nissaggiyas (Nos. Ill, XV, XXII, XXVllI, 
XXIX). In all these cases, except in Nissaggiya XXII, the pattern 
of which is in anv case unicjue, the anujanamt is inserted not imnie- 
cliately before but some way before the rule, here of course formulated 
only once. 

Thus in Section I, as I have called it, which comprises the six 
Nissaggiyas under consideration, there is first a story leading up to 
a rule, and then another story showing that for some unforeseen 
reason the rule is not sufficiently elastic. An anujanami is then 
made counteracting this rigidity, followed by the revised version of 
the rule. Then there come the Old Commentary’s explanations, 
and lastly the cases which incur no offence. 

There are certain similarities between Rules I and XXl, and 
lx;twcen Rules II and XIV. Each pair nia/ be considered in turn. 

In Nissaggiya I it is recorded that Gotama was staying at Vesali 
while in Nissaggiya XXl he was at Siwatthi. In Nissaggiya 1 the 
the group of six monks* are recorded to have used three different 
sets of the three robes for different occasions, while in Nissaggiya 
XXI they made a hoard of bowls. The first drafting the rule results, 
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in the case of Nissaggiya I, from the criticisms of the modest monks, 
and in the case of Nissaggiya XXI, from the criticisms of the laity. 
Such complaints are here, as always, taken up by the modest monks, 
but in both of these Nissaggiyas the modest monks shift the 
emphasis. The consequence is that the first draft of the rule is 
more severe in character than it might otherwise have been. For 
these modest monks neither complained that the group of six monks 
wore various sets of the three robes, nor that they made a hoard of 
bowls. They complained that they wore an extra robe and used an 
extra bowl. The first draft of these rules therefore runs, “Whatever 
monk should wear an extra robe... should use an extra bowl, there is 
an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” In each case the 
word translated as “should wear” and “should use” is dhareyya. 

It is interesting to find that the story given after rhe first dr^ft 
of the rule is precisely the same in Nissaggiyas I and XXI, merely 
reading “robe” in Rule I where “bowl” is read in Rule XXI. 

In the light of the events which these stories recount, the rules 
came to be relaxed, and in one and the same respect. For an extra 
robe, and an extra bowl, accrued to Ananda, and he, knowing that 
he must not keep them, wanted to give them to Sariputta. But 
Sariputta was in Saketa, and would not arrive for nine or ten days. 
When Ananda told th’s to the lord, it is recorded that Gotama gave 
an allowance, one suspects because Ananda and Sariputta were 
among his most favourite disciples, enabling monks to wear an extra 
robe and use an extra bowl for at most ten days. 

Before this allowance had been given it was an offence to wear 
the one or use the other in any circumstances. In each case this 
allowance forms the substance of the second which is the final ver- 
sion of the rule, and under it less uncompromising in tone than the 
first version. Here, in addition to the articles with which these two 
Nissaggiyas deal, Nissaggiya I differs froni No. XXI, since it brings 
in a new time-element, absent from No. XXL This is probably 
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because bowls lasted longer than robes, and there was no ceremonial 
giving and making of bowls, as there was in the case of robe-material. 
For it is apparently only “when the robes are settled, when a monk’s 
kathina (privileges) have been removed” that “an extra robe may be 
worn for ten days at most. For him who exceeds that (period), 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” Nissaggiya 
XXI merely reads “An extra bowl may be used for ten days at most. 
For him who exceeds that (period), there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture.” Here the ten days arc not themselves con- 
ditioned by any other considerations of time. 

When the Old Commentary on Nissaggiya I hasi defined the 
two opening phrases of the rule, it proceeds on the pattern found 
also in this portion of Nissaggiya XXI. That is to say both not only 
define “for ten days at most” in precisely the same terms, but also 
“extra robe” and “extra bowl”, as something ‘not allotted, not 
assigned”. But here Nissaggiya XXI gives a description of lx)wls 
according to their size, while Nissaggiya I has no corresponding des- 
cription of robes. Both go on to an identical explanation of the 
method to be used in forfeiting the robe and the bowl that has been 
used for more than ten days, and to an identical list of offences in- 
curred if the monk thinks that the ten days Have elapsed when they 
have elapsed and acts against the terms of the rule, with per- 
mutations on this theme, due to doubt and modes of thinking 
wrongly. Or he may think that various events; being allotted, 
assigned, bestowed, lost, destroyed or stolen, have overtaken his 
robe or bowl when in fact they have not done so. Amongst these 
events there is only one v/hich differs in these two Nissaggiyas, and 
naturally. Between “destroyed” and “stolen” we get, in Nissaggiya 
I “burnt” of a robe, and in Nissaggiya XXI “broken” of a bowl, ' a 
difference which also obtains in the list of cases where there is no 


3 Cf. Bhikkhuni-vibh.ingn, Niswg. I, than on “a hoard of bowls,” 
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offence. This same list, with “burnt” of a robe, also occurs again 
in the anapat'id, no offence, clauses of Rules II, III, XXVIII, XXIX. 

It is perhaps worth while to draw attention to a curious con- 
vention prevailing here. As we have seen, in the enumeration of 
the ways in which a monk may incur an offence by wrong thinking 
or by doubt, he may think that his robe or bowl is stolen when it is 
not stolen, avilu'tte viluttasanm. But in the anapatti, no offence, 
clauses, the phrase “if it is stolen” invariably gives way to the phrase 
“if they tear it from them (or him)”, acchinditva ganhanti. 

There is one other point peculiar to Nissaggiyas I and XXI. 
For they are alone in giving a short additional story after the “no 
offence” clauses with which otherwise the Nissaggiyas always end. 
Moreover these additional stories are identical, the one merely read- 
ing “robe” where the other reads “bowl”; and both end in ascribing 
to the lord the formulation of a dukkata offence: “Monks, a robe 
...a bowl that is forfeited is not to be given back. Whoever should 
not give it back, there is an offence of wrong-doing.’”* 

Some points in common may also be found between Nissaggiyas 
II and XIV. Nissaggiya II, whose first rule emanated from criti- 
cisms made by Ananda, is concerned with the offence which a monk 
incurs if he should be away, separated from his three robes even for 
one night. Nissaggiya XIV, the first rule of which emanated from 
criticisms made by the laity, is concerned v»'ith the offence which a 
monk incurs if he should have a new rug made within six years. In 
both the lord is recorded to have been staying at Savatthi. 

In both of these Nissaggiyas, after the first version of the rule 
has been laid down, a monk is recorded to have become ill in 
Kosambi. His realtions offered to nurse him if he would go to 
them. Monks urged him to go, bur he refused on the grounds 
that, in Nissaggiya II, a monk must not be away, separated from 
his three robes, and he was nor well enough to set out taking them; 

4 Cf. Rhikkhuni-vibhiinga, Nisa.'ig. I, “a bowl wmnp tloing. 
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and in Nissaggiya XIV, on rhe grounds that a rug should last for 
six years, but he was not well enough to set out taking a rug and 
“without a rug there comes to be no comfort for me.” To meet 
these difficulties the lord made an allowance, which in both cases 
took the form of an agreement (sammuti) to be given by the Order 
to the ill monk at his request. In Nissaggiya II the agreement 
that was allowed means that the Order was to agree to regard the 
monk who was ill as not away; separated from his three robes 
{tidvarena avippavasasammuti) — although in fact he was separated 
from them. In Nissaggiya XIV the agreement allowed means that 
the Order should give the monk who was ill the agreement as to 
a rug (santhatasammuti). This is not explained cither in the 
anttjanami or in the Old Commentary. But in Buddhaghosa’s VA. 
(691) it is said that an ill monk without waiting for the six years to 
elapse, may have a new rug made at the place to which he goes. 

The way in which an ill monk should ask the Order for the 
agreement and the way in which it should be given to him because 
they form part of the anujanami of each of these Nissaggiyas, are 
thus couched in terms ascribed to Gotama. In each case the asking 
and giving is to be carried out in the same manner. When all this 
has been explained there follows immediately the second draft of the 
rule. In both Nissaggiyas this merely repeats the first draft, but 
after adding the phrase, “except on the agreement of the monks”. 

From now on however Nissaggiyas II and XIV diverge. The 
Old Commentary necessarily differs in each case, only agreeing in 
the method of forfeiting the article to be forfeited. And this, it may 
be noted is, with three exceptions,’ the same in all the Nissaggiyas. 

Nissaggiya II then proceeds to a list, which may be compared 
with the list at Parajika II. 4, of such sites as villages, various types 
of houses, boats, caravans, fields and so forth, and then states the 
place at which a monk should remain — at the main-entrance, the 


5 Nissng. XVIII, XIX, XXII. 
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gate, the inner room, tor example, if he has laid his robe aside in 
one of those sites. Nothing of this kind occurs in any of the other 
Nissaggiyas. After this, Nissaggiya II has the usual clauses con- 
cerned with a monk's thinking, rightly or wrongly, and doubting, 
but acting wrongly. In Nissaggiya XIV these clauses arc replaced 
by others concerned with the offences, all nissaggiya pacittiya, into 
which a monk falls if he finishes by himself or gets others to finish 
for him what was incompletely executed by himself or by others. 
This theme on four variations also occurs in Rules XI, Xll, XIII, XV, 
which, with Rule XIV, form the group connected with rugs. 

To have made the pattern of Section I perfectly homogeneous, 
it would have been necessary to pair Nissaggiyas V and VI. But 
except that they each contain the two drafts of the rule, the first 
followed by the sentence, “And thus this rule of training for monks 
came to be laid down by the lord”, and an anujanami preceding the 
second draft of the rule, they share little of note. For the nice paralle- 
lism found in the clauses connected with the offences incurred if a 
monk thinks, whether rightly or wrongly, or doubts, but acts wrong- 
ly, IS not sufficient to set these two Nissaggiyas apart from all the 
rest. For others follow precisely the same course, namely, ‘It a 
monk thinks that a woman is not a relation when she is not a 
relation” (Nissag. V; cf. IV, VII); “If he thinks that a man (or 
woman) householder is not a relation when he is not a relation 
(Nissag. VI, and cf. VII, VIII, XXVII, “if he thinks that a man 

is not a relation "). These clauses then run through the usual 

variations, depending for whether it is “woman” or “man on the 
wording of the rule. Thus in Nissaggiya V it is an offence for a 
monk to accept a robe from the hand of a nun who is not a relation, 
“except in exchange.” In Nissaggiya VI it is an offence for a 
monk to ask a man or woman householder who is not a relation for 
a robe, “except at the tight time.” 

In both of these Nissaggiyas the second version of the rule 
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differs from the first by the insertion of the phrases, “except in 
exchange” and “except at the right time.” But in Nissaggiya V 
“except in exchange” is explained in the anajanami, and is not ex- 
plained again in the rule. It means, according to the anujanamiy 
exchange with five classes of people : monks, nuns, probationers, 
male novices, female novices. In Nissaggiya VI however “except 
at the right time” is explained not only in the anujanami, but also in 
the text of the rule itself. Here the explanation comes after the 
rule and the penalty for breaking it have been set forth. The rule 
defines “except: at the right time” to mean “if a monk becomes one 
whose robe is stolen or one whose robe is destroyed.” Yet this is 
only stating in much the same way the opening words of the rather 
long anujanami of this Nissaggiya. For tli/is begins by saying, “I 
allow monks, one whose robe is stolen or one whose robe is destroyed 
to ask a man or woman householder who is not a relation for a robe.” 

The antijanami then goes on to say what a monk should do if 
at the first residence he visits there is for the Order a robe or some 
other covering that he could put on. But if there is nothing, he 
must not come back to the monastery naked, but must come covered 
up by leaves or grass. This is in order that he shall not be taken for 
a naked ascetic. But here, this Nissaggiya strikes a new note. 
For by saying, “Whoever should so come back (naked), falls into an 
offence of wrong-doing,” it exhibits itself as the only Nissaggiya in 
which the anujanami concludes with, or even contains the formula- 
tion of, a dukkata offence. 

There are however three other occasions when an offence of 
wrong-doing is formulated in the Nissaggiyas, and is in each case 
attributed to Gotama. The occurrence of other dukkata offences in 
the more stereotyped clauses belonging to the Old Commentary and 
setting forth the offences entailed by a monk’s thinking, doubting 
and acting, are not ascribed to the lord. I have drawn attention to 
the dukkata offences formulated at the end of Nissaggiyas I and 
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XXI. Another occurs in Nissaggiya XXII. With this Nissaggiya 
we come to a discussion of what I have called Section II. I shall now 
point out some of the more important exceptions to the general 
scheme of this larger group of the Nissaggiyas. 

The whole of this is arranged upon rather a different plan from 
all the other Nissaggiyas. It begins with the introductory story, 
the criticism made by the laity and taken up by the modest monks, 
followed by their report on Gotama. He does not rebuke the offend- 
ing monks themselves, but says to those who tell him of their 
conduct. “How can these foolish men, not knowing moderation, 
ask for many bowls.?” This form of indirect reproof is not however 
peculiar to this Nissaggiya. Then comes, as would be expected, a 
formulated rule with the offence for transgressing it. But in this 
case, the offence is not a nissaggiya facittiya, but an offence of 
wrong-doing, “Monks, a bowl is not to be asked for. Whoever 
should ask (for one), there is an offence of wrong-doing.” Here the 
“many bowls” of the story appear in the rule as “a bowl,” as in 
Nissaggiya XXI the “hoard of bowls” 

Next comes another event which again aroused lay-people’s 
displeasure and then that of modest monks. The criticism was not 
however levelled because a monk had been at fault in regard to the 
rule. He had indeed observed it too scrupulously for the lay- 
people’s taste, for he had received almsfood into his hands because 
his bowl was broken. This made him, in their eyes, “like members 
of other sects,” and it was of this that they complained. The 
dukkata rule had, in fact, been tried and found wanting, for clearl)' 
it was not elastic enough to cover those times when it might be 
reasonable for a monk to ask for a bowl, and when close adherence 
to the rule only produced undesirable results. Gotama therefore 
niade an allowance, “I allow you, monks, when a bowl is broken 
or when a bowl is destroyed, to ask for a bowl.” 

But then there came a time when the group of six monks 
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abused this privilege, by asking for many bowls when theirs were 
only a little broken, only a little chipped, only a little scratched. 
Again the laity and modest monks were critical. Gotama rebuked 
the SIX monks, and set forth a rule, with the offence, a nissaggiya 
jhicutiya, for infringing it : “Whatever monk should get another 
new bowl in exchange for a bowl mended in less than five places, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” 

Thus in this Nissaggiya we get a dukkata rule framed, an 
initiyinam? and a nissaggiya paditiya rule framed, and a story to 
aecoiinc for each. The inclusion of three stories in one is unique. 

As in Nissaggiya VI there is some extra material in the text of the 
nissaggiya pacittiya rule itself occurring after the rule and the penalty 
for breaking it have been set forth, so in Nissaggyia XXII, there is 
also some extra material inserted in the same way. Strangely, it 
deals with forfeiture, giving a definite instruction that the article 
wrongfully acquired is to be forfeited, saying to whom it is to be 
forfeited, and shortly describing the way in which another bowl is 
to be given to the offending monk : “That bowl is to be forfeited 
by that monk to the company of monk:,, and whatever is the last 
bowl belonging to that company of monks, that should be given to 
this monk with the words : ‘Monk, this is a bowl for you; it should 
be kept until it breaks.’ This is the proper course in this case. 

In the other Nissaggiyas the person (?r persons to whom th(* 
article should be forfeited, together with the method of forfeiting it, 
are given in the Old Commentary only, and never in the rule itself. 
The inclusion of a rubric as to forfeiture in this place, and as an 
elaboration of the term nissaggiyam, suggests that the rubric derives 
from days when the implications of nissaggiyam were not so clearly 
understood as to be in no need of concomitant explanation. 

Moreover in these directions as to forfeiture, an expression un- 
Usual in the Nissaggiyas is used. For the rule .says that the article 
h to be forfeited not, as in either of the expressions used in the Old 
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Commentary on Nissaggiya XXII, in the midst of the Order. 
sarnghamajihe, or to the Order, sarngha, but to a bhikkhufarisa, an 
assembly, congregation, company of monks. The word sarngha- 
majihe occurs again in the Old Commentary’s exegesis on Nissa- 
ggiyas XVIII and XIX, but bhikkhnparisa never. 

Thus another interesting point arises m this connection. For 
in this Nissaggiya the new bowl got in exchange for the mended 
bowl, can, apparently, only be forfeited to the Order. But this is 
not because bowls arc more particularly communal property than 
anything else. For robes too and all other utensils used by monks, 
should be regarded as communal property. Moreover in Nissaggiya 
XXI an extra bowl, to be forfeited if it has been used for more than 
ten days, may be forfeited either to the order or to a grpup or to an 
individual. I think that in the whole injunction which follows the 
nissaggiya pacittiya rule, but which as it were forms part of the rule 
in Nissaggiya XXII, more stress is laid on communal ownership 
and custom than in the other Nissaggyias, although apparent in 
these too. Yet in these others, although the Order or sections of it 
receive and return the forfeited article, the community as a whole 
assumes no further responsibility for it. 

But here, in Nissaggiya XXII, the forfeited article is not itself 
given back to the monk who acquired it and forfeited it. Now, 
.nltlicugh at the end of Nissaggiya XXI failure to give back a bowl 
that has been forfeited is said to entail an olfencc of wrong-doing, 
in Nissaggiya XXII a bowl, on being forfeited, becomes an extra 
bowl for the Order, and is absorbed by the community into their 
stock of bowls. Otherwise only in Nissaggiyas XVIII and XIX is 
ihe forfeited article not 10 be mven back to the monk who forfeited it. 

r7 

The result of the Order’s obtaining an extra bowl thus is that all its 
members profit. For their bowls, on the accretion of this additional 
one, may be shufHed round. But this is not to be done haphazard. 

The Old Commentary explains the right procedure. A monk 
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who would not follow any of the four agatis, wrong courses, and 
who would know what is taken and what is not taken, is to be 
agreed upon by the samgha as assignor of bowls. He should make 
the bowl pass (presumably the new one obtained unlawfully by the 
offending monk), by first asking an elder to take it. Then the elder’s 
bowl should be offered to a second elder, doubtless according to age. 
“In this way the bowl should be made to pass down to the youngest 
member of the Order.” It therefore looks as if the youngest mem- 
ber’s bowl became free. This is “the last bowl (^pattapariyanta) 
belonging to that company of monks,” mentioned in the rule. And 
this was the bowl lo be given to the offending monk. 

As I have said, in all the other Nissaggiyas, except XVIII and 
XIX, the thing that the offender had acquired, although wrong- 
fully, was returned to him after forfeiture and confessed his offence. 

Again, in Nissaggiya XXII, in place of the clauses dealing 
with offences incurred by a monk’s thinking and doubting with his 
subsequent action, are substituted clauses dealing with offences in- 
curred if a monk gets an unmended bowl or a bowl mended in from 
one to five places in exchange for an unmended bowl or for one 
mended in from one to five places. Similarly in Nissaggiyas XI-XV, 
which are all concerned with rugs and the making of them, the 
clauses on thinking and doubting are absent, but replaced by others 
on finishing by himself or by others what was incompletely execu- 
ted by himself or by others. It is worth noticing that Nissaggiya 
XXII, which in other respects is exceptional, is also alone, apart, from 
the group of Nissaggiyas on rugs, and whose substituted clauses are 
all identical the one with the others, in not containing clauses on 
thinking and doubting. 

I think it possible that this Nissaggiya may date back to some 
time before the pattern of the Nissaggiyas had become stereotyped 
and moulded into the two standardised types. It might be argued, 
in the first place, that this Nissaggiya points to a time when en- 
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trants were drawn more from those who had a true religious vocation 
than from those who entered from a greater variety of motives. For 
the earlier entrants would not have been so liable to fall into serious 
offences, and a dukkata was perhaps sufficient penalty for their 
delinquencies. This would mean that some dukkata offences and 
rules were older than some Nissaggiya offences and rules. ** Again it 
might be argued that this Nissaggiya, in common with those others 
which contain an anujanami, an allowance, and a rule, and with 
these which contain two versions of a nissaggiya pacittiya rule, 
shows, as it were historically, the trial and error involved in attempts 
that were being made, bur. before they had been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, for regularising behaviour, and also for mitigating the rigi- 
dity of the rules where circumstances showed that the enforcement 
of the penalties they entailed led to unsuitable results. 

In the third place, this Nissaggiya also suggests that there was 
a tendency, operative within the Order, to set up a working mecha- 
nism. The appointment of an experienced, competent monk a,s 
assigner of bowls, together with the appointment, in Nissaggiya 
XVIII of a silver-remover, rupiyachaddaka, are pieces of not 
unimportant historical evidence that offices in the Order were in 
process of creation at the time to which these Nissaggiyas purport 
to refer. 

In the fourth place, it might be said that because the 
nissaggiya pacittiya rule itself, in Nissaggiya XXII, includes the 
statement that the article wrongfully acquired must be forfeited, 
this rule antedates the other Nissaggiyas. In these, although for- 
feiture is intended, or their rules, when framed, would not contain 
the word nissaggiyay it is left to the Old Commentary to supply the 

6 The occurrence of four dnkkata offences in those parts of the Nissaggiyas 
which arc not Old Commentary, should correct the impression given at Vinaya 
T^exts, I. XXV that the term dukkata occurs only “in the latest portion of the 
Pitaka” i.c. in the Old Commentary. 
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information as to the procedure which, in Nissaggiya XXII, is made 
explicit in the text of the rule itself. 

In the Kfth place, it is possible that the word bhikkhuparisa, 
because it merely indicates an assembly, a Company of monks,’ 
belongs to tliosc earlier days before Gorama s followers had been 
fully organised into a samghd, bound by the same observances and 
obligations, the same rule, and living in the same communion. 

In the sixth place, it is possil)lc that, since the forfeited article 
was taken possession of by the “company of monks,” a time is 
thereby indicated when coniinunal ownership and usage were more 
actual than nominal. 

Lastly, an argument might be based on the tact, although 1 am 
not prepared to press this, that in this Nissaggiya a monk incurs 
oifcnces by merely clonig something, namely getting an unme^ided 
bowl in exchange for anotlicr unmended one, and so forth, and not 
by thinking and doubting and then acting. This, it might be said, 
is because Nissaggiya XXII derives from a time prior to the growth 
of interest in psychology, to a time prior to much analysis of mind- 
processes, to a time when a monk’s actions were the criterion of the 
penalties deserved, and nor these coupled with the thoughts and 
doubts preceding his actions. But the same conclusions would 
then have to be drawn from die action, namely the finishing of the 
rugs, which occurs without the more usual references to thinking 
and doubting, in Nissaggiyas XI-XV. And in any case these 
clauses belong to the Old Commentary. 

As there are grounds for thinking that the twelfth 

n c5 

Sahghadisesa represents some specially ancient fragment of the 
Patimokkha,^ so I believe there may also be grounds for thinking 
that Nissaggiya XXII represents some other ancient fragment. 

7 It i.s possible too that in such a context bhikkhu did not mc*;in ;ill ilint it 
;it s(»nn’ lime catm* tr) mean. 

^ Sec Book of the Discipline, I. xxix. 
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Besides Nissaggiya XXII there are two others, Nos. XVIII and 
XIX, which, as has been mentioned, do not prescribe the return of 
the forfeited article to the monk who obtained it unlawfully. These 
two Nissaggiyas, although not. saying so in their rule, also require 
the monk to forfeit the article to the Order only, and not to a group 
or individual. For both are concerned with gold and silver, called 
jatarUfarajata in the one case and rupiya in the other. These com- 
modities may nor be forfeited to a monk, for the rule itself precludes 
him from having either gold or silver in his possession. The satngha 
is more impersonal. As Buddhaghosa points out in his Commentary 
(VA. 691), riip^yd is not allowable, therefore it is not said that it 
must be forfeited “to the Order or to a group or to an individual,” 
for however little is taken it cannot be exchanged for allowable 
goods, therefore it is to be forfeited in the midst of the Order. This 
expression, “it must be forfeited in the midst of the Order” 
Samghamajjhe, is peculiar to Nissaggiyas XVIIl, XIX and XXII. 
The Order should dispose of the gold and silver by getting some 
lay-follower, according to the text of the Old Commentary, cither 
to obtain medicine with them, or to throw them away. Failing 
both these eventualities, a monk should be agreed upon by the Order 
as silver-remover, whose business it would be to throw the gold and 
silver away, making no sign that he is doing so. The method of 
appointing the silver-remover is the same as the method of appoint- 
ing the assigner of bowls in Nissaggiya XXII. 

Having now considered Nissaggiya XXII which, even although 
It contains an anujanami, is unique in form, it will be found that 
the four Nissaggiyas III, XV, XXIII and XXIX, in what I call 
Section II, also contain an anujanami. They are therefore, on account 
of this point, exceptions to the general pattern of Section II. 

Three of these Nissaggiyas Nos. Ill, XXVIII, XXIX arc con- 
cerned with the laying aside of robes. All of them begin with an 
introductory story, at the conclusion of which comes the anujanami. 
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attributed as is invariable, to Gotama. This, in Nissaggiya III, 
reads, “I allow you, monks, having accepted a robe not at the speci- 
fied time to lay it aside in the expectation of a robe;” in Nissaggiya 
XXVIII, “I allow you, monks, having accepted a special robe 
{acceka-civara, i.e. a robe given by somebody in a hurry or emer- 
gency, wlio wants to give with no delay) to lay it aside;” and in 
Nissaggiya XXIX, “I allow you, monks, when staying in lodgings 
in the jungle, to lay aside one of tHe three robes inside a house.” 
The anujanami is in each case followed by a story showing that, 
probably thoughtlessly and not deliberately, the monks caused some 
abuse of the allowance. In Nissaggiya 111 and XXVIII exactly the 
same story is told and in exactly the same words, the only difference 
being that each naturally employs the words of its own anujanami. 
After this story comes the rule, improved to meet the kinds of 
events that intervened after the allowance had been given and then 
the Old Commentary arranged on the normal pattern with explana- 
tions of terms used in the rule and the occasions when no offence in 
connection with the rule is incurred. 

Nissaggiya XV also contains an anujanami, ascribed as is usual 
to Gotama, but it is of rather a different pattern from the others. 
It is, ‘‘I allow those monks who are jungle-dwellers, who arc 
almsmen, who wear robes to come up to see me if they wish.” A 
long story is related before the rule is framed. Unique in the 
Nissaggiyas is the statement found in Nissaggiya XV which pre- 
cedes the laying down of the rule. In all the other Nissaggiyas 
without exception, it is said that the unsuitable behaviour of the 
offending monks is “not for pleasing those who are not yet pleased, 
nor for increasing the number of those who are pleased. And thus 
this rule of training for monks should be set forth.” But here 
Gotama is recorded as saying, “I will lay down a rule of training 
for monks based on t< . grounds,” which arc stated.'' There is very 
9 Cf. also Vin. in. 21, A. i. 98, 100, v. 70. 
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good reason for this. For in Nissaggiya XV, Gotama is not 
portrayed as receiving criticisms of unbecoming behaviour, but as 
himself detecting tokens of behaviour which struck him as undesir- 
able, in the sense that it savoured of deception, less probably because 
It was wasteful or injurious to health. He saw here and there dis- 
carded rugs lying about, and was told that monks, longing for a 
sight of him, had discarded their rugs, thereby apparently assuming 
the sign (ahga) of jungle-dwellers, of almsmen, of wearers of rag- 
robes. The rule itself appears at first sight, to bear little relation to the 
events recorded as leading up to its formulation, but it is in reality 
a nice example of Gotama’ s methods of gentle coercion. It is con- 
cerned with the way in which to make a new nistdanasanthata, 
which IS a difficult word to translate. Here it is enough to say that 
nistdana is a j^iecc of cloth to sit upon, and is so called if it has a 
border, while santhata is most likely a rug. It is very possible that 
Gotama realised that the monks would need new rugs in the place 
of those that they had discarded, since really they were nothing but 
ordinary monks, and not the more austere jungle-dwellers, almsmen 
and wearers of rag-robes who could dispense with things like rugs. 

The legacy which they, in their deception, have bequeathed to 
posterity is that when a new nisidanasantbata is being made for a 
monk, he must take a piece from all round an old santhata, rug, in 
order to disfimire the new nisldanasanthata. 

I. B. Hornf.k 


I.H.Q., lUNC, 1940 
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Tun-Huang Tibetan Documents on a Dharmadana 

In vol. II of the Inventaire des manuscripts tihetains de Touen- 
Houang conserves a la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, will appear 
a great number of documents dealing with the civil and reilgioiis 
life of the country around Tun-Huang during the ninth to eleventh 
centuries. Some of them refer among other topics to jurisprudence, 
commerce, administration, family life, and throws light upon the 
social organization. References to pious donations, lists of texts 
copied by groups of monks and nuns, inventories of ecclesiastical 
properties, and so forth show the activity of Buddhist life. 

The present document' is concerned with “a great gift of the 
Law” made by king Khri-gcug-ldc-brcan ^ )• The 

gift consists of hundreds of copies of the Amitayus sutra in Tibetan 
and in Chinese, and in the offering of a stupa. Although the text 
docs not mention expressly, we may assume that this stupa was 
meant to shelter the copies of the sacred texts. The gift of the 
srupa was proposed by the queen, was announced to the laymen 
through the medium of the sahgha of bhiksu and bhiksuni from 
Ca-Cu ( ) (Tun-huang), and two thousand and seven 

hundred laymen answered to the sahgha’ s appeal. 

The manuscript does not only relate those facts, it is also an 
account which gives a receipt in full of the expenditure made for 
the copying. It is provided with five seals, three of which are still 
perfectly legible notwithstanding the liability of the material upon 
which they were stamped. Two of the seals repeat Hoh-ben’s 
name, the third is that of Dbah-mchog ( 

The presence of the name, and above all of the seal, of Sthavira 


I PelHot Tibetan Fond, temporary n® 260. 
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Hori-bcn in this act is of very great consequence, because Hoh-ben 
is unquestionably the same person as the monk Hong-pien mention- 
ed in an imperial edict dated A.D. 851 which is engraved on a 
stone discovered at Tun-Huang, in the cave where the manuscripts 
were found." The present deed, stamped with Hoh-ben’s seal, may 
then be ascribed to the middle of the ninth century, and looked on 
with certainty as one of the most ancient pieces among the finds 
of Tibetan manuscripts brought to Paris by M. Pelliot.’ 

The text offers some of the peculiarities often found in the 
Tun-huang language: liquid labial nasal sound before i or e: myccl 
for class. med ^ ^ * contraction of the final of the word and 

of the initial of the particle which follows it: phyogsu ) 

class. phyogs-SH ^ ^ adjunction of the semi-vowcl 

after some finals in a (it is found here three times out of four in the 
word brgya ^ Jand after e for instance: dpe’ for class. 


2 Cf. P. Pclhot, tine hibliotbeqnc medtevulc n’troiwec au Lait-sou, BEIEO., 
i(jo8, p. 503, and the translation of this inscription by E. Chavannes, in Senndta. 

3 Other Tibetan manuscripts of Tim-huang refer to Honben as f(>llow.s : 
The bitn-dc Huh-ben is mentioned in a list of monks who settled a dispute over 

the ownership of slave women’s children (temp, n'^ 268). 


, . . . / V 

The mkhan-^o Hoh-ben, receives Dbyig-gi rgyan’s request 


(temp. n‘' 05001). 

The mkhan-jx) Hoh-ben receives a missive referring to a donation by a prince 
(lha srns); this document, very much damaged, is possibly connected with the text 
studied here (temp, n*' 02062). • 

The mkhan-pu Hoh-ben receives a message from Kini-kah (temp, n” 0200i^). 


Hoh-ben as well as Mtha-yas Lha-'co ( Lha-dpal 

( ) send a request to the nait-rje-po hton (djCg’CJ’ J Ldoii-brjn 

( qae J (temp, n'" 02060). 

Document lieavily damaged, but which is a request to the mkhan po Hoh-ben 
(temp. 11“ 02061). 
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dpe ( J 3n aspirate in the words which do not possess 

one in class. : gthad ^ ) for gtad ^ ched ( J for class. 

Some obscure points still remain, which future research in 
documents of the same origin will make it possible to explain, but 
the interest of the present deed, which is fortunately undamaged, 
stands undiminished by this. 


TEXT 

[| sun lha-sras khri-gcug-lde-brcan-gyi sku-yon-dul | fa-cur 
rgya bod-gyi dar-ma che-dpag-tu-myed pa bris-tel ] ‘bans phyogsu 
chos-gyi-sbyin-ba chcd-po khyab-par mjad-par sbyar-te( | luh huh 
si’i gcug-lag-khah-gi dar-ma’i bjod-du brubs-pa-las| | rgya’i che- 
dpag-tu-myed-pa bam-po brgya’-sum-cu-rca-lha dan bod-gyi bam-po 
bzi-brgya’-brgyad-cu ste | spyi-sdom-bam-po drug-brgya-rca-bco- 
lha | I byi-ba lo’i dpyid-sla tha-cuhs ches brgyad-la| | jo-mo bcan-mo 
phan-gjd yum sras-gyi pho-brah ‘od-sruh-gi sku-yon-du| | fa-cu’i 
dge-‘dun sde-gnis-gyis| | fa-cii yul phyogs-gyi khyim-pa( sku- 
yon-du bshos-te mchod-rten gcig scald-par 1 1 pho-brah-gi mjad- 
byah dan ‘phrin-byah| | chos-gyi-gni-’jin dan bde-blon-gyi 
‘phrin-byah-las ‘byuh-nas|| khyim-pa ni-stoh-bdun-brgya’ mchod* 
rten- scal-pa’i du-su| | chos-gyi-sbyin-ba chen-po bgyis-pa’i rgyar- 
spyad-par| | gnas-brtan ban-dc hoh-ben dan dbah-mchog-gis gthad- 
de god-nas| | dar-ma'i rub-ma-pa ban-de yun hyve’i-he dah| li dam- 
‘guh dar-ma i god dan gtan-chigsu ‘chah-du scald-te| | slad-gyis dar- 
ma’i spyi-rcis nani mjad-pa’i chej god rgya ‘di dah| god-yig bla-dpe- 
mchis-pa dan gtugs-nas| | mthun-na god seal-bar bgyis-te| gtan-chigs 
sug-rgya-can ‘chah-du scald-pa 1 1 
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I! S' j II 

■ 1^' I! ^c' 

«^c:- ^S;* q|^q|- ajq|* pc'^j’ *^*>*5j(5'’ gq?!' q-ai?^ |[ 

i' §-y^- ‘^c*2fs;-g- 

NS 

qsj-gf q^- q0Q^* qj^' | |- qsj*^ gqi’ q^- 

II §' q'oJS;- qj*^' iq ; TSf 

qsaj'^ Q^q^-§- tq«- 5 }^-§- q' gc’ a^' sjC'^j- f^- twj-j || 

a,Y\ ?■ '^9'^’ §’’* II 

gsj'q- f »}}• q|5J-^- S^K^' ^aj- q||q]- ^(q*;j*qs. ]] 

5f gc-4|- gc- *^C' a,f^' gc* t| ^-J- a,^ 

S':’ 11 |yj-q-^- fc- 

NS 

n^- qjQ^* 53^- ^iq-q^- |) p’ q’-S^j-cf 

Ns 

qg9^-q(^* |Yq*« II ^I^^- q^^' q^'^'^' 

*^qc' Sl«qi-aj?^- ^'3^^ II '^V5ja;'^q-5I-q- qa|’^- 

^C- 1 Q^gc* ^•*^C- qi'j^j- «q|5- 

(^«C* II |'t^‘ <^' I 

I S’ 5J*^’q'*^c’ '’l')'^^’ 

NS 

S«c-y^q*^-q- n 
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TRANSLATION 

As a gift from God’s son (lha-sras y Khn-gciigddc- 

brcan’’ ^ ^ J the Chinese and Tibetan texts of the 
Amitayus*^ sutra have been written down and prepared at (Ja-cu 
( 5 ^ in order to manifest a great gift of the Law, for the benefit 
of the subjects; when they were deposited in the library^ of the 
Luh-huh-si'‘ vihara, there were a hundred and thirty-six bam-fo 
^ ) of the Amitayus sutra in Chinese and four hundred and 

eighty bam-po in Tibetan, upon the whole six hundred and fifteen 
barn-po. 

4 Meaning king instead of “prince”, whicli is the usual meaning. About the 
Lille (Icvjputra, translated exactly by lha-sras, d. tlic article l)y .Sylvain Levi, JA.. 
|.in. -March, in particular pp. 3, 10 and 11, note i. In the record edited by 

h. W. I hoinas, IRAS., 1928, pp. 98 and 90, Khri-gcug-ldc-brcan is also called lha- 
sras; likewise in nis. 11“ 130 uf the Invctttaire des manttscripts ubetains da Totten-- 

hoitang, vol. I, which reads Iha-sris^ But here the lirst syllabic of the 

ilociinient, shh ( ) is obscure. 

3 I he gr.ipliy hrean ( ) lor hcan ^ q\T J of this syllable of the 

king’s name should be cunipaied to the graphy nrarn ^ ^ for class, narn 

sprttr^ ^ tor class, spur ^ ^ already observed in maniLscripi temp, n” 202 

(cf. Docnrricnt tihhai?i dr Toitcn-hottang sitr I’cxpiUision honddhitjnc , Lc Dhyana 
thinois. JA. Av.-Juin 19^9 (in the press). But the insertion of r, constant in the final 
syll.ible of tlie king’s name (cf. Hackin, Torr'inlairc sanscrit-ubetain) can never be 

found in hcan-pn or bcan-mo. 

6 Hundreds of copies in d'ibetan of the Amitayus Sutra, quite in a new state, 
have been found in the Ts’ien-fo-tong and arc kept in the National Library of 
Pans. 

y V / V « 

y hjod for clas.s. mjod ( j “trca.surc”. 

8 Luh-Huh'si ^ ^ most probably the Long-hing-sscu, cf. BEFEO., 

1908, p. 318. 
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On the eighth day of the last month in the spring of the year 
of the Rat, the queen, as a gift from the ‘Od-sriiiV* Palace of the 
‘Phan-yum-sras ordered the sahgha of both sexes of the ^a'CU 
country to announce “Laymen of the country of C^a-cu! Having 
resolved to make a donation, a stupa has been offered. Motion and 
message^^ from the Palace”. After the publication of the chos-gyi 

gzi'jins^^ ^ bde-blons^‘ message, one 

thousand and seven hundred laymen shared in the offering of 
the stupa. 

The ‘ ‘expenditure license” for the execution of the great gift 
of the Law having been delivered by the Sthavira han-de Hoh-ben 
and by Dbah-mchog,^ ‘ after the expenses' were made, the ruh-ma- 
of the Scriptures (dar-ma) the han-de Yun Hyve'i-he 

9 Cf, Inventairc dcs manuscripts tibetains de Touen-houang, n° 13 1. ‘Phan- 

yul ^ ^ is a place often mentioned in the colophons of the Tanjur, 

cf. Repertoire du Tanjur, s.v., about 'Phan^gyi-yum-sras, cf. the name of the palace 
Yum-bu-klacsgan the first clement of which is parallel with yum-sras. 

10 The use of by ail ^ ^ class, byah-bu ^ frequent in 

the Tiin-huang texts, with the meaning of “tables” then of “message”; cf. F. W. 
Thomas, ]RAS., 193^, p. 109, 

11 chos'gzi^ ^describes, according to Desgodins, the estates be- 

vastitdhara) would be the manager or viharasvamin,, cf. S. Levi, Quelques litres 
enigmatiques du Bouddhisme indien, JA. 1915, p. 201. 

12 The duties of the bde-blon ^ ) imporunt ones, arc not clearly 

defined. 

13 Dban-mchog ^ ) might be the translation of an Indi.in 

name *Indrottama. 

14 god s=class. goh ^ ^cf. F. W. Thomas, IRAS., 1927, p. 837. 

15 rub-ma-pa^ J cf. rub-pa ^ ) which means "co gather, 

to collate, to close”; this official is perhaps the librarian, or “ctirator”? 
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( ^ Dam-’gun^^Sj’^^'fl^^C’J have been given the 

bills of expenditure for the scriptures; on the day where the total 
account for the scriptures is made, this extent of expenditure has 
been added up gtf*gs ( ) and entered on the Great Book of- 

the expenses; in agreement, the expenses have been paid back and 

the bill signed sug-rgya can ^ 

possession. 

[Five seals follow. One of them, repeated, bears Hoh-ben’s 
name; the design is not clear (perhaps a bird with spread wings). 
On another, Dbafi-mchog reads easily, the name being topped with 
an element which perhaps is hde-bloh; the drawing represents a sort 
of salamander. The two other seals are illegible]. 

M. Lalou 


i6 In the 'official or private deeds of Tun-huang, some terms describing the 
signature, the stamp or the seal should be defined precisely Sug^rgya ^ ) 

that wc find here is the equivalent of fhyag-rgya ( 3^*0 ) {mudra) that I 
translate by “Seal” print in relievo. Dpah-rgya ( ^ formed with dpahj 

(ipah-po “witness, warrant” would be the attestation. In these 

texts where a dpaii-rgya ( ^ is mentioned, it is always in the sense of 

the seal of a warrant and moreover it is always a print in relievo instead of being juso 
a stamp. There is no material diflEcrcnce then between dpan-rgya ( ^^^*0 ) 
and sug-rgya (^0*0j t>ut a difference in the character of the person who signs 
with the seal Sng-yig manual signature. 
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Had Louis de la Vallee Poussin consented to become our guest, 
as we suggested, when in the last war, brutal and treacherous smoth- 
ering of his country sent him an- exile to Britain, what was mere 
acquaintance might have developed into interchange of thought, 
by which I should have greatly profited. As things befell, mere 
acquaintance got no further,* and what I have here to say is only 
an impersonal tribute to the memory of a veteran of Buddhist 
research. And if I quote him in one word only, it is to differ from 
him. Namely, he called the Pali jhana *les quatre extases/^ and I 
emphatically do not. 

In writing ‘More about Dhyana*, I have to recall to short 
memories, that it is now nearly 12 years since, in this Journal 
(1927), I first put forward a new theory as to the nature and aim 
of jhana in quite early Buddhism. I had anticipated this position in 
Gotama the Alan, but that had to wait two years for a publisher. 
But in 193 1, I devoted a chapter to establishing my theory by cano- 
nical evidence in my Sakya, or Origins of Buddhism. My theory 
was this, that, discarding such terms for dhyana as ecstasy, rapture, 
trance, meditation, the historically correct definition of jhana in the 
Pali Canon was a training to be in readiness, by attention by a 
mental tabula rasa or ‘clean slate* (parisuddhtj, and poise, for develop- 
ing certain psychic gifts. The object of this development was 
chiefly that more in life {bhiyyobhdva) which comes to him or her, 
who can be aware of the sympathetic presence of the deva or 
devata, worthy men of other worlds, and enter into converse with 
them, and! profit by their wider knowledge of life. 


I I enjoyed his hospitality in 1923 at Brussels, for a few days’ Congress but 
not in his house. 

* I" hb livsr/^ 

^ *■ 

f/ 

il S ( LIBRARY 


t.H.Q., JUNE, 1940 
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I am not here repeating the evidence I gave, but once given, 
it should become crucial. It should indeed be enough to note the 
use, rare elsewhere, pf the prefix dibba, divya : ‘belonging to 
devas’, in jhana contexts: dibbacakkhu, ^sota, -sayana. But no! 
I have failed all these years to see any attention favourable or hostile 
paid to my evidence, either in India or Europe, at least in printed 
form. Save only in one publication by a few converts to Buddhism, 
and there, whereas no heed whatever is paid to my theory, my 
term [or j hay ati, jhana: ‘musing', is turned down as feeble, negative 
and inadequate. 

It is mainly to buttress this niy term, that I here add a More. 
It seemed reasonable enough, though admittedly a make-shift term, 
for me to find it unnecessary to apologise for substituting it in 
Sakya, or in later books. Even in presenting Mr. E. L. Woodward’s 
Book of the Gradual Sayings, I, (Pali Text Soc. 1932), I left it to 
stand on its own feet. But since I have come to know of the one 
scrubby little depreciation, I have come to see, that my ‘musing’ is 
better than a mere make-shift term, having the masterpieces of our 
Elizabethan literature at its back. MorccAcr, the partial transition 
m meaning in the early Sakyan tradition, of the word sati (smrti) 
needed to be brought out. Lastly, it is not sufhcienily realized by 
those who would see in all Buddhism, old and later, a cult largely 
given to meditation, contemplation with concentration, how much, 
by their rendering of certain words, they arc impirting meanings 
that were oiginaily not there. Let me take these points in brief 
detail. 

Since my one critical notice gives no reason for its dissatisfaction 
with my choice of ‘musing', I can only assume, that for it, musing 
means a compound of mere reverie'’ or mental meandering, and 
those nine pensive woman-symbols of Greek culture, the Muses; 

3 Lord Chalmers persistenrly used ‘reverie’ for Jhana as his after thought 
In his SHtcarNipata. In such matters he was the man of letters, not the scholar. 
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absentmindedncss, ‘brown study’. It has been forgotten that in 
the Shakespeare plays the usual meaning is alert attention and sur- 
mise. Thus Edward IV to his brothers overhearing: “you muse 
what chat we two have had?” And Bertram to Helena: “to 
entreat you, that... you rather muse than ask, why I entreat you”... 
And Alonso, at Prospero’s “strange shapes” : 

“I cannot too much muse; 

Such shapes, such gesture and such sound”... 

And the Dauphin in King John: 

“I muse your majesty doth seem so cold?” 

How different is the usage here from just desultory work of 
mind. So closely, for English literature, is musing allied to atten- 
tive surmise, that as our lexicographer Skeat reminds us, the word 
IS derived from old French and Italian words for muzzle or snout: 
“to hould one’s muzle or snout in the aire”, as a dog** with paw 
uplifted sniffs. And it is precisely this alert attention which, I hold, 
was originally aimed at in jhana, as betrayed by the fourfold formula 
and the contexts I cited. 

And to express this there was no better word than jhayati, a 
derivative of dht, to think. Whitney, in Sanskrit Roots, may tran- 
slate just by ‘think’; Geiger in Pali, may translate just by ‘medi- 
tieren’ (why this foreign term for the land of Kultur?). But neither 
is really concerned with the history of thought; their aim is word- 
inflections. Max-Miiller and Dr. Hume in the Chandogya 
Upanisad have the literary aim, it is true, and the one puts ‘reflec- 
tion’, the other ‘meditation’. But how much better in that aim is 
not Deussen’s ‘sinnen’, and the preference given to ‘sinnen’ for 
dhyana’ in Boethlingk and Roth. Readers will recollect the passage : 
‘Earth as it were muses; atmosphere, heaven, water, mountain, as 
Jt were muses... ” Flow, for the nature-lover, does not ‘sinnen’, 


4 Florlo, 1 6 th cciH. Ifxicographer. 
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musing’, here make appeal! How does it not call up, say, a hilly 
landscape, volcanic or stratified in outline, brooding as it were either 
over a long past or over things to come? Even if we see, in musing, 
association with the Greek mousa, we are still referred by the philo- 
logian, not to static absorption, but to a root (mad) signifying eager 
desire, yearning, excitement, effort. Let it then by candid critics 
be reconsidered, whether my choice of the word ‘musing’ be indeed 
so very inadequate. 

It is very possible, though it must be now a gues.., that the 
great prominence given, in earliest Buddhism, to the practice of 
jhana, helped to induce a new force in the word sati. For ‘memory’, 
there was already the word sarana. Yet here, the Pali breakdown 
from smr to sar may have been complicated by that other break- 
down from sri into sar, growing in proportion as the term sarana: 
something gone to, a refuge’, became over more the orthodox out- 
look on ‘Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha.’ For indeed sarana ‘as remem- 
bering’ is a very rare word in the Pali Canon. On the other hand 
sati is far oftener used to mean what my Husband sagaciously termed 
‘mindfulness’, the mental, alert heedfulness, rather as to things 
present and possible, than to things past, which is so marked a 
feature in the Sutta teaching. Thus, to be sato or satima is not to 
be so much ‘remembering’ ns to be either analyzing (as in the four 
satipatthanas) or on one’s guard. It is true that, in the abhinna of 
pubbe-nivas*anussati, memory of former ‘lives’, sati is certainly recol- 
lection, but the enforcement of a prefix seemed necessary, as it 
seemed in the six, and then ten anussatis, which again arc not so 
much, exercises in memory about devas, death and the rest as a 
summing up mentally what each concept amounts to — and one can- 
not well recollect one own dying. 

Any way the apex of jhana preparation was held to be attain- 
ing to a purified sati, with poise. And when we consider that this 
meant, less a remembering, more a mindful alertness, we see 
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jhana as the men of the jhana-formula saw it : the being ready and 
attentive. Remember too there was no good word for ‘attention*. 
Later on, manasikara became specialized as this, but, in the Suttas. 
it is a very general term for work of mind. 

Attention as to what? In the Majjhima-Nikaya, wherein 
great frequency to jhana-reference is found, the fourfold formula is 
shown ten times as followed abruptly, (without explanation for the 
sequence but as a thing habitual,, prescribed) by the formulas of 
the abhinnas, all but the later sixth and last of which describe 
psychic gifts. Two of these, sight and hearing, arc referred to as 
deva-conditions (dibba-, divya)^ wrongly translated as celestial. 
And it requires no great intelligence to see, that the preparation des- 
cribed as of jhana was to favour the development, rhe practice of 
one or other of those five gifts. 

But in other ten Suttas of the Majjhima, the fourfold formula 
is followed no less abruptly by a fourfold formula khown as artipa- 
jhana or vimokkha. These arc very different, are great fetches in 
abstract thought. Further, they are so far from being prepared for 
by the fourfold formula, that this would be a positive deterrent, a 
disability, for their practice. Abstract thought cannot be indulged 
in or realized in word description if analytic and reflective thinking 
be first eliminated. But the }hana-formula begins with this elimi- 
natipn. Clearly therefore, in the abstract arUpajhana, we have a 
later practice won to orthodox approval, and the formula for it subs- 
tituted by editors, so as to effect the minimum change with maxi- 
mum recognition. We may exclaim it is true, that the worthy 
editors would not do anything so self-contradictory! Well, our 
psychology is now more advanced in analysis, than was theirs, and 
for all we know, the abstractions may have been viewed as so many 
flashes of what we are pleased to call intuition, and only made absurd 
as not of thought, (eliminated), when so worded as to resemble 
fetches of thinking. 
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I would only, here, add this: Pah is singularly poor in words 
for what we call meditation, contemplation, once we disentangle 
such terms as jhana and bhavana. These have been assumed by 
translators to mean great and pervasive work in meditation, a word 
that surely means toil of intellect. If jhana mean alert attention, 
bhavana means ‘making-become’, or that spiritual growing, which 
IS by no means solely or even mainly recondite intellection. Of this 
I have written elsewhere. The usual word, in the Suttas, for atti- 
tude and preoccupation in thought is pati-sallana (for 4ayana), with 
or without rahogato ‘gone into solitude.’ Now this idiom is never 
associated with jhana. Gotama is shown sitting in, lit., ‘solitary 
cleaving’; he thereupon gets up and follows a course of action. Even 
when, as is rare, a disciple asks him, or another, for “a theme in 
brief, the which having heard he may abide self-contained, solitary, 
ardent, zealous, ’ there is no syllabic indicating he was goii'^g to sit 
brooding on it. May be he was, but the words we should put in 
are not there. 

I am not maintaining, that the absence of the fit word implies 
he was not. Have I not repeatedly affirmed, that Buddhism was a 
gospel of will, with no such fit word for it.^^ But this jx)verty in 
word should make us more guarded in fitting a life of much medita- 
tive brooding on to the shoulders of men like the first Buddhists. 
There is no safe guarantee that, in their teaching we sec a tendency 
to spend hours immersed in pure, and especially in abstract work 
of mind. That preoccupation tends ever to lose the one chief thing, 
the Man and his growth, in ‘ideas about’ him and this and that. 
From its very first utterance, as recorded, the New Word was the 

quest of the very man, potentially divine, if not actually so as 

yet. And it is a striking fact that, in the commentary on jhana, 
as dealt with in Abhidhamma, the question is raised: “But who 
is it who here is seeking access to a better world (rupaloka, the 
Brahma-deva world)? for with a going there must be a goer?” 
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Whac a contrast to the later-compiled essay,' where, so ('ngrossing 
has been the pondering over ‘ideas about’, that a concluding in- 
junction enjoins: “Way is there but no goer”! 

]hana was emphatically a concern of the Man, seeking, not 
some blank void, as ‘all is space’, ‘all is mind’, ‘there is nothing’, 
there is neither this nor that’, but the Man elsewhere, elsewise, the 
men namely, he had come to call devas, devatas, the worthy men 
of the next world, of the better world than that next. Developing 
deva-hearing, deva-sight, deva-thought, he could come to find, as 
we too may find, that with them he was in no need of dying first, 
to be in converse with nobler, lovelier conditions of living. Here 
and now he could be in a More than earth-life afforded, meeting 
with unfailing sympathy and will to help. Verily, Gotaina is shown 
saying, this is, for me here and now, extreme happiness : the staying 
among, and conversing with devas, when in fourth jhana." Little 
wonder is there that we find him alluded to as “Gotama niuser 
seated in the wood’/ 

. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 


5 Vistiddhi-magga. 

7 Sutta-Nipata, ver. 165. 


fi Atiijihtmd. II, ^7. 



Date of the Hathayogapra£pika of Svatm'arama Muni 

Dr. J. N. Farquhar has dealt with “Muslim Influence” on 
Hindu religion in his Outlines of the Religious Literature of India^ 
and assigned it to a period between A.D. 135a and 1800 (Chap. VII). 
This chapter on “Muslim Influence” includes a note on the 
Gorakhnathis^ and their literature. The Hathayogafradifiki' a 
standard manual dealing with the theory and practice of the 
Hathayoga forms part of -this literature as the Gorakhnathis are great 
adepts in the practice of Hathayoga. Evidently, therefore, the date 
of the Hathayogapraetipika ( = //P) according to Farquhar must lie 
between 1350 and 1800 A.D. though he regards the HP as 
the earliest of the three modern Hathayoga texts viz. the HP/ the 
Gheranda Samhitd and the Siva Sarhhita/ 

Dr. Farquhar’s view about the modern character of the HP, 
is further supported by the remarks of Dr. P. C. Bagchi’ on the list 
of the Mahasiddhas** mentioned in the HP, These remarks read as 
follows : — 

I Published by Oxford University Press, London, 1920. 2 Ibid., pp. 3^8-349. 

3 Ibid., p. 348 — Dr. Fnrquliar observes : ■ -“On the Hathayoga and the 
Goraksa-sataka which arc mentioned above as works attributed to Gorakhnath, three 
more modern works depend, the Hathayogapradipika by Svatmaraina Yogindra, 
the disciple of ^rinath, the Gheranda Sarnhita and the Sivasamhita. The first is 
the earliest of the three. The Prad'ipika and the Gheranda Sarhhita deal with the 
same subjects but only part of the Sivasarhketa is ilevoted to Hathayoga; the rest of 
it is more like a treati.se on 5 aktayoga.*’ 

4 Text and Eng. Tr. in the Sacred Books of the Hindus {^SBH), Panini 
Office, Allahabad. Text and Eng. Tran, in TPH. series, Adyar. 

5 Text and Eng. Tran, in SBH. German Tran, in Fakir arid Fakirtum by 
Richard Schmidt, Berlin, 1908. — Text and Eng. Tran, in TPH. scries, Adyar. 

6 Text and Eng. Tran, in SBH. by S. C. Vasu. 

7 Kaulajnananirnaya (Calcutta Sanskrit serie.s) 1934. Intro., p. 19. 

8 I record for ready reference the list of Mahasiddhas from the TPH. (Adyar) 
edition of the HP: — 

«nf^«r (p- 8. 96. “»); (p- >55): tftjrpiw (p- 4): 

(p- 7): (p- »): (p. 3): (P- 4)-. 
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“Svatmarama Yogindra in his Hathayogapradifika (I, 4 fl.) 
extols him, (i.e. Matsyendranatha) along with Goraksanatha as the 
first connoisseur of the science of Hatha. In the same book is also 
given a list of the Mahasiddhas who are believed to have controlled 
the influence of time by their spiritual attainments. The name of 
Matsyendra stands in that list, second only to Sri Adinatha i.e. 
Siva. This list does not seem to he very old as like all the late tradi- 
tions it considers Minanatha as different from Matsyendra. It con- 
tains the names of some Siddhas whom we know from the Buddhist 
tradition of the 84 Siddhas. Some of these names occur in this list 
in very currupt forms: e.g. Naradeva for Nadapandita, Tintini for 
Dhendhana, Virupaksa for Virupa etc. This shows that the list of 
the Hathayogapradipika belongs to a period when the memories of 
the great Siddhas had already become old.‘*'^ 

Though both Dr. Farquhar and Dr. Bagchi regard the HP, as 
comparatively a modern work, no attempt has been made by them 

(p. 5); (p.6); (p. 7)*» (P- (P* 9 ) •» 

(p. 10); (p. ii); (p. 12); ^:{p. 13); (p. m); 

(P- 15); (P- *6); (p. 17); (P- >8); (p. 19); 

(p. 20); ^T^;TT«T: (P- 21); (P- 22); (P' 

(p. 24); (P- 28); (P* ^ 9 )^ (P- 30)’ 

(P- 30 * (p- 3 ^)i (p- 33 )j (P' 34 )'> (P- 35 )' #r- 

(p- (p- 3 <>. 5 ^)i (p- *9)’ 

(p- *9); (p- 22); 

(p. 26); (p. 64); (p- 67); %iit (p- 103): «TfT- 

(P- 99 )J (P- » 4 o)j 55 <i^TTO (P* ' 3 ^)^ (P- *84)^ 

ephn^: (p. 200); (p. 201); (p- 208); 

9 Kaulajnananirnaya, Intro., p. 19. According to Dr. Bagchi (p, 32) 
Matsyendranatha (referred to in the HP) probably flourished towaals the beginning 
of the toth century A.D. in Candra 4 vipa which is tentatively identified by him 
with Sandvip island in the deltaic region of Bengal. Matsyendranatha may have 
passed a part of his career in Kamarupa which then had risen to be a great centre 
of mysticism. 


JUNE, 1940 
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to fix the chronological limits for the HP. I shall, therefore, try to 
indicate these limits on the strength of data available to me. 

The HP, is represented by numerous Mss.’** in the different 
Mss. libraries in the world and has been printed with Bengali and 
Hindi translations together with Sanskrit commentaries from 
Calcutta and Ahmedabad’^ besides the English translations from 
Adyar and Allahabad already referred to in this paper. These facts 
are sufficient, to establish the popularity enjoyed by the work. Tlie 
HP, propounds a combinatibn of the Hathayoga and the Rajayoga.’^ 
Its author calls himself as Svatmarama'^ and Svatmarama Yogtndra 
styled as SrhSahajananda-Santana-Cintamani.**''' No further in- 
formation about the author or his gurt4 is furnished by the HP.''" 
We must, therefore, search for references to Svatmarama and his 
HP, elsewhere. 

10 Aufrccht in his Catalogns Catalagomm records the following Mss. — Part 1 . 

753— Jones 41 1. Cop. 9. 10 1725. L. p. 195. Oxf. 233b. Hall p. 15. L. 250. y(ib. 

1513. K. 138. B. 4, 6. Ben, 66. Bik. 567. Hang. 44. Kattn. 5. NW, 416, Oudh XIV, 
88. XVII, 54. NP. V, 198. Burnell 112a. P. 12. Bha. 221. H. 224. Oppert 1067. 
II, 2806, 5091. 6524. Rice 192. Peters 3. 391. BP. 304. Quoted by Raniananda, 
Oxf. 72b, by Sundar.ntleva, Hall p. 17. — Commentaries: — (ij by Uniapati NW. 434 
(2) Jyotsni by Brahmanaiida L. 1513. Klin. 86 Oudh XIV, 88. (3) by Mahadeva 

434 (4) h Kamanandatirtha NW. 436 (5) by Vrajabhu.sana NW. 434,-~-/^*irl 
//, 181 BL. 167. H, 85 (inc). GB, 119 Gov. Or. Libra. Madras 112. 10355, * 7 ‘* 5 * 
3101. Oudh XXI, 126. Peiers. 4.23. .Stein ///, /55-AK.'733. AS. 

p. 238. Bd. 615. CS. z. 164, l.z. c/>5. 907 (lip.ulesa 4). Peters. 6, 316. Tb. 75. 

Commentary by Brahniananda Hd. (>15. Tl.. 75, 

Des. Cata. of Miulrfis Mss., IX (ujio). Nns. 4391, 4392, 4393, 4394. 4395. 439^>; 
Des. Cata.isf Tanjor,' M.ss.. XI (,,,3,), N..s. 67,0, (,7,,. f.712, (.713, Gy, List of 
Ujjain Mss., ,936. p. (h). N... 1472 S.,ka ,7^, (r-A.D. tSjj), No. 1573 

(comnieiuiy by Bi ahinananda). 

11 VkK- |>. 4914 (Reiiiaiks) of /Va. C.tf.t, o[ Tanjore Mss., XI (1931). 

,1 111 ’. (TPI I., .-.l,), ,, .MiS. 13 7, p ^5. 

15 fn niy .11 tide <111 tlic IM.In-.lii.t I 3 .in,||i,, „l H.iili.i\i.g.i' (fournal of the Orisso 
AcmUmy. vol. 1 1, No, i, p. 46) I ivpr.Kliia,l the following entry from 

the ntipnltli'.hrd woiK ol tlir l.iir \'or:t |.it.i.ltjuk;tr Haiajivan called the 4i(44>|.<( - 

^034559^13 (p '> 4 *'*): - 

“44TtJ3KW JllftT — ?TW3T3ft, *13*1 *ft*i*3PiT, 
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In a work called the HatharatndvalV'' the author appears to 
refer to Svatmarama, the author of the HP, in the following 
verse : — > 

3?Tri?RTmsfT 

Atmaiima mentioned in this verse appears to be identical 
With Svatmarama, the author of the HP, As the date of 
the Hatharatndvalt of .Srinivasa’' has not been fixed, so far as I am 
aware, the above reference to Svatmarama does not lielp us to fix any 
limit to the date of the HP, 

A work called the Sivatattvaratndhira composed in A.D. ijocj 
( — $aka 1631) appears to have made use of the Hathayogapradi- 

{'\) ), Tin, 

(^) n’’ . 

I hilve no incan.s of knowing ihr cviilnicr 011 which tiic ..bv)^•c cntiy is leased. It 
.i|i[)c.ji.s, however, that accorchng to the above iinvenfii.d siatcJiieni the HP wai> 
composed in Vtkmmit Sant vat iGHy - A.D. ihji. Wi' .dial) have lo see if this un- 
viniied dale of the HP, ii connatiiclcd by any known leferenccs to the HP in 
w(>)ks ol prior dates. 

16 Aufiecht Cdtj. Catalo. I, 75:^ - Qnt'ted by 

.Sundaiadcva, Hall, p. 17. -By Srinivasa, Bniiull 112b. SB., m). fiie remarks on 
Ms. N\). ^715 ot [Panpre Cata., XI, 19^1, p. ^9-^^ 111 the lanjoie 

M.^s, Lihrai'v road as follows;- 'In tin- ImiodiKtiop to the svor!'. he fthe author) 
ineiitions himself as one of the tour g»eai advocaus of Yoga along with Mat'vendia, 
Goraksa, and Atmarama, as weibver.sed in all hraiuhe-. of knowledge, as an author 
of cominentaries on ^asadhariya, .\Uind\inth\ya. anil one Wdania P.nihl\L\A (oihci 
than the work of Dhaiina»aj.ulhvaiin) and as ilic son (d a gt :at istnlogtr Tinima^ 
jyauti.sika and Somamha. He styles himself as the conijneror of great Iv^giciaiis like 
Xfaliadeva Mis'ra. ft may be inferred ihar he was an Andhra Brahmin.” 

17 Srinivasa desciihes himself as follows m verse 2 at die beginning of his 
Hatharal naval i — 

Ilu' logician S.i\.ulharii floiirichctl about 1125 A.D. .iccording to S. Vuly.'ibhiisana 
{History of hulidn Logic, Calcuttt, 1921, p. 39b). 
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pika,^* Wc may, therefore, fix A.D. 1709'* as one terminus to the 
date of the HP, Let us now sec if wc can push back this limit of 
A.D. 1709 on the strength of reliable documentary evidence, espe- 
cially the evidence of the dated Mss. of the HP, The Bhandarkar 
Institute, Poona (Govt. Mss. Library) contains about 10 Mss. of the 
HP. One of these Mss. viz. No. 399 of 1895-1902 is dated Sam- 
vat =A.D. 1695. This date, therefore, may enable us to 

push back the date of the HP say before A.D. 1650 or so. This 

chronological limit does not so far conflict with the unverified 
statement of Vora Jatashankar that the HP was composed in 

AD. 1631. 

The other terminus for the date of the HP according 

to Farquhar would be about A.D. 1350“^ ns he includes the HP in 
the literature produced during the period of Muslim influence on 
Hindu religion (1350 nnd 1800 A.D.). If Farquhar s view is 
correct the date of the HP must be bet\veen A.D. 135® A.D. 
1650, a period of 300 years. The Y ogacinlamani of Sivananda 

18 Dcs, Cata. of Madras Mss., vol X, p. 39 '^^* 

” rhe Sivatatlmratnakara, an cncyclojvulic Sanskiit poem wa» conlpo^ctl 
by the Kclacli chief of Bas.iva Raja, whose ancestors were suboiclinates of the empetV)rs 
of Vjjayanagara. The work was completed in A.D. 17 ^ 9 - Aiyangar, Sonnes 

of Vijayanagar History, Madras, 1919. 

19 The India Office Ms. No. 1836 of the HP., was copied at Ahineclabad in 
Samvat 1759 [ — A.D. /703) — Vide l.O. Cata., Part IV, 189^^, p. 600. 

20 This terminus of A.D. 1350 for the date of the HP is not quite impro- 
bable. The HP mentions 

identical with Natliapaiithi Yogis of the .same name. According to Mr. T. C. 
Das Gupta {Aspects of Bengali Society, Cal, L/ni. 1935 ’ P- * 55 ) I^-^dii.sm was 
borrowed from Mahayiina Buddhists and was current in Bengal about tlic iitli cen- 
tury AD. In the .songs of Raja Govindacandra composed in the ist half of the 
nth century (say between A.D. 1000 and 1050 Mayananiati the mother of Raja 
Govindacandra is stated to have been ‘initiated into mahajnana by GoraLnaniiiha 
and that .she visited the pathasala of Gorak.sanatha containing 1600 disciples (Ibid., 
p. 188). If these references have anv historical value they appear to make Gorak.sa- 
niitlia a contemporary of Raja Govindacandra about 1050 A.D. and hence the date 
ol the HP. must be sought for after A.D. 1 100 or so. 
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Sarasvati contains numerous quotations from the HP.^^ Accord- 
ing to my data Sivananda’s work stands midway between about 
1500 and 1850 A.D.” The HP iis also quoted by Sundaradeva in 
his Hatha-Sahketa-Candriki^^ but the date of this work being un- 
settled this reference has no immediate chronological value for our 
present inquiry. The dates of the commentators of the HP viz. 
Umapati, Mahadeva, Ramanandatirtha being also unsettled we arc 
unable to make use of their commentaries for fixing the limits for 
the date of the HP. Brahmananda, author of the commentary 
fyotsna on the HP, is a late commentator as he was the disciple of 
one Merusastrin who was alive in A.D. 1859.^* 

There is a treatise on Hathayoga in Hindi called Jogaprad't- 
pyakd^'" by one Jaiyatarama or Jayatarama. It appears to have been 

21 Vide the yoga Cintamani, Ed. by Haridas Vidyavagisa, Calcutta Oriental 
Series. The quotations from the HP., arc introduced by the name 

on the following pp. of the Yoga Cintamani: — lo, 14, 16, 31, 34, 37, 39, 4^, 4 ^* 
47, 87, 88, 98, 106, 129, 13 1, 134, 136, 140, 14 2, 143, 147, 155, 157, *58, 211, 
273. (Vide my article on this work in Yoga, vol. IV, No. 26^-28, p. 11). 

22 Yoga, vol. IV (Nos. 26-28). p. 14. 

23 Hall: Bibliography, Calcutta, 1859, p. 17-18 Sundaradeva was the son of 
Visvanatha Dcvai. They were of Kasyapa gotra and were Marhattas of Benares. 
Sundaradeva’s spiritual guide was Purnananda. The Hatha-Sahketa-Candrika 

quotes from the following works;— of 

firripr- 

53^ by , cP^ttst, 

Surcsvaracatya's 

8T5^‘%n, 

4Mh3r, 

and 

24 Aufrecht, Cata. Catalo. I, 388b. Vide also my article in Yoga, vol. Ill 
(17-20), pp. where I have recorded a list of works and authors quoted by 
Brahmananda. 

25 See Ms. No. 1 17 of A 1883-84 in the Govt. Mss. Library at the B.O.R. 
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ooiTipscd in Samvat 1784 ( = A.D. 1729). To what extent Jaiya- 
taraina’s fogapradipyaka is indebted to Svatmarama ’s Hathayoga- 
pradtpiha I am unable to say at present as I have not studied this 
Hindi treatise. Even if it is modelled on the HP, its date of 
composition viz. A.D. 1727 does not conflict with the date of the 
HP, as recorded by Vora Jatashankar viz. A.D. 1631.^“ 

In the list of teachers recorded In the HP, one Nltyanatha 
is mentioned as Mahasiddha. If he is identical with Nityanatha 
Siddha the author of tlintrika and vaidyaka works'^ and in particular 
of the work RusaYdinusamuccaya which “agrees with the work attri- 
buted to Vagbhaca’ "" we can support the earlier terminus of A.D. 
1 ^50 lor the HP presumed by Dr. I arqiibar in his Outlines etc. 
1 he RdsaraindsdmitccayLi, be it of Vagbhata or Nityanatha Siddha, 
belongs to about A.D, 1300 according to Dr. P. C. Ray"’ and it 

Insiilutc, Pool ui —folios loi, This \'Is. ciuh .is foI(;ws : - 
I 

STTflf II H'" 

Saiiivat 17M4, dyjmci Sita is «,t|i’al lo Wedursday , September, //‘V 

[Indian liphenieris, vol. V'l, p. 2^7). 

26 *rhf ilatcs of ilu- Mss. of works ivlaei.^; to MatsMiidmiuiiha and his school 
as noted hy Dr. Bai;chi ([ip. 60 ff. of his Intio. to Kaidapunanirnuya) do not ton- 
flitt with our limits tor the date ol tlu* HI* \i/. A D. 1350 and i()5o. I he works 
relating to Matsyendran.liha and lus school arc: — 

(i) (2) Ms. dateil A.D. 1671. {]) 

Nepal Ms. belonging to a late age, (4) Nepal Ms. d.itid 

1730 A.D., (5) Trf?;^’TffrtT Nepal Ms. — Bengali writing 'A the i6ih and lyih ccntiiiies. 

Ms- dared A.D. 13^5 — (Vide H. I\ Shastri s Nepal Cataloy/K , 
I, pp. iii'ii2 and 11 , pp. 70, 82). 7 his Ms. contains a list of teacheis of the 

Kaula scfiool as also their birth places. mentioned in this list 

as Dr. Bagchi points out. The 14th teacher in this list is from 
original caste was , 

27 Cata. Catalogorum. 1, 295. 28 find., p. 41/) — 

29 History of Hindu Chemistry, vol. I, (i(>o2), Intro, p. Ivi- -According to Dr. 
P. C. Ray tile author of the Rasaralna-SamHCcaya was contemporary of Roger 
Bacon who died in A.D. 1294. 
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mentions the names of STrV, 

(or and 5 ^^) which arc also found in the 

HP, All these teachers were probably experts in the or 

alchemy and According to Dr. Mukhcrji’*^ Nityanatha 

Siddha is posterior to Dallanacarya who is assigned by scholars to 
the 1 2th century.^^ It this Nityanatha Siddha the writer on 
alchemy to whom is attributed the authorship of the work 
RasaratnasamHccaya is identical with his name-sake mentioned as a 
teacher of in the HP, the date of the HP, must be 

assigned to a period after the 13th century i.c. after A.D. 1300 or 
so and hence in the present state of our data we may fix A.D. 1350 
as the tentative earlier terminus to the date of the HP, the later 
terminus’^ being about A.D. 1650 as stated above on the strength 
of the dated Mss. of the HP. 

P. K. Code 


30 of Ayurveda, (Caiculta) July 1935, p- 17. 

Vide 16 ni Hoornlc’s Osteology, Oxford, 1907. 

32 Vijnannl)Iiiksu (c in his YogasarajarhgKaha (Adyar Edn. 1933) trfers 

to works on the Hathayoga on p. 39 as follows — 

1 wonder if this reference has anything to do with rlie HP. 

Narayanatirtha the rommeiitatr)r of the IJpanisads (hetween 7500 and ijoo 
A.D.) quotes from the HP, at least four times (Vide p. 3 of my article in the 
Bombay University Jc^trnal, vol. VII, part 2, Sept., 1938). 

In the Bodleian Ltbra,ry CaU. hy Winternitz & Keith, voi, II (1905) p. i3of> 
tJierc is a Ms. (No. 1306) of the HP, the date of w'hich is stated as ‘about the 
middle of the i8th centtiry. We arc here informed of tlic following tr.inslations and 
editions of the HP. \ — (i) Text with Jyotsna Comm. Biirdwan, 1890 (2) German 
trans. by H. Walter, Munich, 1893. (3) English trans. hy Srinivasa Aiyangar, 

Bombay 1893. Rt*draydmalatantra (Oxford Mss., 1869, p. 89) refers to 
as follows: — The anthology ^arngadhara- 
paddhati (A.D. 1363) contains 2 chapters on (Nos. 157 and 138) — 

See Peterson s Edn. I, 1888, p. 662. A work called (Ms. 

No.Cj of iSji-y2 — B.O.R. Institute) quotes from the HP: — folio 20 — 

etc.’* This work mentions on folio 14 and is therefore 

later than A.D. 1600. UP. is again mentioned on fol. 26. 



The Story in Stone of the Great Renunciation of 
Neminatha 

We are familiar with scenes from the life of Buddha, particularly 
the Great Renunciation represented in numerous sculptures of the 
Graeco-Buddhist school from Gandhara, Sahei, Amaravati and else- 
where in India. But little is known of similar scenes in the lives of 
Jama teachers because hardly any Jaina sculpture of the king has 
reached the museums in India, Europe or America. TJie majority 
of them are still preserved in the temples on Mount Abu, at 
Kumbharia (at the foot of Mount Abu), in Patan and at some 
recently discovered sites in Central India. The story of the Great 
Renunciation of Neminatha, the 22nd Jaina Tirthahkara, which is 
carved in a ceiling panel in the Tejahpala temple on Mount Abu is 
perhaps more poignant in the swiftness and contrasts of its scenes 
than the gradual world- weariness of Buddha. 

The story had become a classic as early as the 4th century B.C. 
for it is related in the Uttaradhyayanasiitra,^ a canonical work of the 
Jainas. Since then it was so popular and sacred that as late as the 
1 2th century A.D., Hemacandra, the great poet-philosopher of 
Gujarat, included it in his work, on the lives of 63 great men.* 
Neminatha, or Arisunemi as he was called before he became 
a Jina, was a prince who, some 5000 years ago, is supposed to have 
lived in the town of Sauryapura (perhaps modern Mathura). 
Kesava (Krsna of Hindu mythology) was his friend and relative, and 
he by his influence arranged the engagement of Arisunemi with 
Rajimati, a daughter of king Ugrasena of Mathura (and later of 
Dwarka). For the marriage-rite the bridegroom, according to the 

1 Jacobi, Sacred Books of the East and Charpentier, Archives D*Etttdes 
Orientates, vol. i8, adhyayana 22, p. 164 ff. 

2 Trisasthi-salaka-'pHrnsa-caritra^ Parva Sargas 5, 10, ii, 12. 
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Hindu custom, was invited to go to the bride’s house. Decked in 
rich clothes and ornaments, riding on the best of clcphanib under a 
laised umbrella, fanned by attendants, and surrounded by his clans- 
men, and preceded by musicians and an army drawn up in rank 
and file, he started from his palace. 

On his way he saw animals, kept in enclosures. Overcome by 
fear and looking miserable, beholding them thus Aristanctni spoke 
to his charioteer, “Why are all these animals, which desire to be 
happy, kept in an enclosure ” 

The charioteer answered, “Lucky are these animals because at 
thy wedding they will furnish food for many people.” 

Having heard these words, which meant the slaughter of so 
many innocent animals, he, full of compassion and kindness to living 
beings, decided to renounce the world and then he presented the 
charioteer with his ornaments and clothes. 

Everyone including the gods coming to know of Aristanemi’s 
lesolution gathered together to celebrate and witness the Great Re- 
nunciation. Thus surrounded, sitting in a palanquin Aristanemi left 
Dvvarka for Mount Raivataka, (modern Girnar in Kathiawar), and 
there in the presence of the whole assembly He plucked out his hair 
in hve handfuls, called technically Panca'mustUoca. Aristanemi 
renounced the world. An erstwhile prince, about to be married to a 
beautiful princess, was now a homeless, naked ascetic in search of 
truth and happiness for the suffering humanity. 

With but one exception, the story in the canonical work is 
faithfully represented on a ceiling carved in the marble temple called 
“Lunavasahi,” built by Tejahpala, a minister of king Viradhavala of 
Gujarat in 1232 A.D., at Delwara on Mount Abu. 

The ceiling is divided into 7 horizontal sections. Each section 
depicts a part of the story. Beginning from the bottom ; 

Section I. : — -shows the dancers and musicians which led 
the marriage procession of Aristanemi. 

JUNE, 1940 
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Section II. : — ^the battle between Krsna and king Jara- 
sandha with Aris^nemi in a chariot.*^ 

Section III. : — the musicians, army and clansmen. 

Section IV. : — (from right, : first, the arrival of Aristanemi 
in a chariot; second, animals tied for slaughter in an enclosure; 
third, the marriage pandal, called 'Cori\ a square tent-like bower 
constructed with seven brass or earthen pots, supported by stems of 
plantain trees, and decorated with festoons of garlands; fourth and 
fifth, the elephants guarding the entrance of the palace and horse- 
stable; sixth, gateway to the palace of Rajimati; seventh, two- 
storied palace, with chamberlain announcing to Rajimati and her 
friends the arrival of Aristanemi. 

Sections V, VI, VII, face upwards. Chronologically first 
comes Section VI, then VII and lastly V. 

Section VI. : — (from right) Aristanemi seated on a throne 
in the midst of the assembly of gods and men, giving money and 
food in charity for a year before he became a Jina. 

Section VII. : — (from left to right) first, a scene which can- 
not be exactly identified; it shows Aristanemi seated on a throne 
attended by fly- whisk bearers and others; second, Neminatha seated 
in meditation-pose and plucking out the hair in five handfuls. 

Section V. : — (from right to left) first, procession of gods 
and men carrying Arisunemi to Mount Raivataka; second, Arista- 
nemi, now Neminatha, standing erect and motionless practising 
penance (kayotsarga). 

We may marvel at the strange happenings of the story, but not 
less admirable is the art of the sculptor who has told it in stone. 
His chisel has carved minute details with fullness, vividness and a 
rare clarity. Every scene stands out in bold relief, endowed with life 

3 An episode not mentioned in the canonical work but which is referred to in 
later works. This battle took place because Jarasandha perhaps resented Aristancmi’s 
marriage with Rajimati. 
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and individuality. Behold the meek animals in the enclosure, and 
the spirited elephant guarding the entrance to the palace of Rajimad. 
Contrast similarly the movements of the crowd with the stillness of 
Neminatha/ 

H. D. Sankalia 


4 Besides the art it would be worthwhile not only to compare this story but 
similar stories in Jaina literature with those related in Hindu (or Brahmanic) Iitera<- 
ture. For one thing the story in the Uttaridhyaydndsutrd enables us to push 
back the traditional historicity of Krsna and others mentioned in the Puranas. 



The Vaisnava Philosopher Priyadasa and his Works 

In my article “Sonic Vaghcla Rulers and the Sanskrit Poets 
patronised by them,” published in the Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
Commemoratioyi Volume, pp. 48-54, I have mentioned on p. 53 : 
“Another imitation of the Cttagovinda was done m the Sahgtta- 
Raghunandana (H. P. Sastri's Cat. VII, No. 5259). This work is 
composed by one Priyadasa, under the patronage of Visvanatha- 
sihiha. Although the last colophon would make Visvanathasiiiiha 

himself the author of the work yet the 5th vcise from the 

beginning indicates that the real author was perhaps one 

Priyadasa.”* 

H. P. ^astn’s Catalogue gives us two colophons of the work, 
one of the lOth and another of the 1st chapter. They are — 

II 

From both these colophons it is clear that the work was com- 
posed when Visvanathasiiiiha was a prince and had not ascended the 
throne. This Is further strengthened by the term which 

was perhaps his pet name. After becoming king, he could not 


* My curiosity about Priyadasa was roused when I came tt) know from Pandit 
Brajcndra Nath, the Finance Minister of the Rewa State, that the State Library 
contained the Mss. of several works of Priyadasa. He w'jts kind enough to send me 
a list of these Mss. From tills list I selected some names and requested the Finance 
Minister to lend me the Mss. I am grateful to him for the kind help which he 
rendered to me and through me to ihe scholarly world by getting the permission of 
loan from His Highness the Mah.iraja Saheb of Rewa and then by sending over 
the Mss. to Delhi. The example set by His Highness is well worthy of emulation 
by the other Ruling Princes of India. This will help the scholarly world to explore 
the va.st field of learning which is lying hidden in Ms. form in the palace libraries of 
different Rajas and Maharajas in our country. 
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hav^ 'been called . Again, in the last colophon of 

(H. P. Sastri s Cat. VII. Nos. 5255'5256), the title of Visva- 
nathasimha is which clearly indicates 

chat at this time he was a full-fledged king. Comparing the titles of 
both these works, it appears that Visvanathasiriiha was a devotee of 
Ramacandra, and from a few verses of and 

quoted in H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue, it appears that he was a poet 
and a scholar of no mean order. Hence, on the basis of 

the fifth verse of it is not necessary or logical to ascribe 

the authorship of this work to Priyadasa (as stated in H. P. .‘sascri’s 
Cat. VII., p. 219 and rc-affirmed by me in my article referred to 
above) and deny it to Visvanathasiniha. 

Up to this time nothing is known about Priyadasa or his works, 
except one, viz., which is printed. On p. 515 of that 

work w'c read the followin<x verse — 

n 

In this verse, the author names only three works — 
and The fourth work is not mentioned but is indicated by 

the word ^Tr?r , The editor of the here gives the following 

footnote — 

mPt II Hk I ^T=^T^: 

5T"?!Tg^JJH; 11*’ I 

^ II 

From this it appears that the editor knew the Mss. of 
nnd only. Again, he seems to think that 
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is the fourth work alluded to by the word In the Ms. of 

(identical with ^fcTcTTc^wfer ) which I have consulted, 
there arc two chapters s), and the verses quoted by the 
editor of in the footnote referred to above, are not 

found in the Ms. That the Ms. is complete and the work extends 
up to the 2nd chapter only, is proved by the following verses found 
on fol. 33a of the Ms. 

^wrr: 5 f^^rr 11 

Perhaps the editor had another Ms. of this work. As regards 
the existence of H% 5 nTT, the editor seems to be ignorant. I have 
not been able to find any Ms. of 1 have consulted a Ms. of 

the which is a short tract of 19 verses and is most 

probably different from But has written several 

other works out of which I was able to examine the following in 
Ms.: 

Not only from the verse in praise of fsRKT^ given by 
in his work (quoted above), but also 

from his works, it is clear that ft^TT^TT^r was a very learned man 
and lived the life of a saint. No other information about fW^^T 
is known to us, except that his preceptors were (prafsed in 

every work) and whom he calls *n[RT^ mentioned only in 
the first stanza of ). Unfortunately we possess neither 

any work of these preceptors nor any details about them. Out of 
modesty Priyadasa calls himself as and attributes his 

works to the blessings of his 5^ — 

3^’ ^ I 

II 

(the I St verse of and 
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3^^ ir?TT I 

^ 3 l 3 fN 5 TT 5 II 

(Comm, on 

In wc read 

^ ?i#n: mj \ 

^5^: 3 II 

As all his works show, he was a Vaisnava and a follower of Valla- 
bhacarya. He must have exercised a great influence on 
even while he was a prince. We know that nftiWT and 
were composed in V.S. 1864 (=1809 A.D.) and in 

V.S. 1870 (= 1815 A.D.). The Ms. of bears V.S. 1879 

(=^1824 A.D.) as die date of copying. In other Mss., no date 
is given. Hence, we can conclude that the literary activity of 
belongs to the first quarter of the 19th century A.D. 

Among the available works of Priyadasa, (i) (already 

printed), (ii) and (ill) arc major, and (iv) 

(v) gmn, (vi) and (vii) arc minor. 

Major Works 

(1) 

This work along with its commentary by the author him- 
self is the magnum opus of Priyadasa. It i> divided into 5 f^^fUTsor 
chapters. The first chapter discusses the various 

theories about the first cause of the universe. His conclusion is 
stated in the verse — 

^ n-. \ 

^ ^Tct^Rc^Tf^fir: II 1 . 4. 

In the second chapter the doctrine of the two- 

fold irftj ( ?T3trrT and 1 ^ 3 % ) is expounded. In the third chapter 
^ it is expounded that the supreme goal of mankind 
should be the service of God — 

k ^TT^iRrmR 1 

irfr ^ irr?^ ^ » HI* 19- 
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In the fourth chapter he discusses the various theories of 

Atlvnita and comes to die conclusion — 

^ tr^ =sn 

fTcl^ I 

II IV. 26-27. 

?r%'Tfi?!JW %i SPRi: I 
gpT firt^TT a |«r: n IV. 35 

The fifth chapter deals with TTin^^sif^r^tTi and ends thus : 
gg: gR^.f 'P 5 rRf = 5 r 1 

-W HflHfg: II 

^RggrsgTgrgfti' g 45 :’ 5 ^^^^ 1 
9 TP liTiwJt 11 

:THr?r 4 ^^ iRrr 1 

gwfgMicdtssr: gtrgt': w 

trg<g^ fgfiTJTt^'hrsg ggg^: 1 

aflroiTitfTfgfiT: 11 V. 25-28. 

The commentary of the author is verv learned, hut at the same 
time, simple in style and replete with quotations from the Vedas, 
lJpani,sads, Smrtis, Puriinas, etc. As pinted out .above, this work 
forms the basis of four other works, of which gfewr is one. 

(ii) 

No. 1^6/20. Size 13 inches by 6^2 inches. Extent: 119 
leaves; 12 lines to a page; qo letters to a line. Devanagati characters; 
haiul-writmg very good, but the text is corrupt. Two lines in black 
ink on either border; text given in the centre of the page with 
commentary alwve and below it. Old and mostly country paper. 
Fob 23 repeated. In this work the author takes the different verses 
of trrg^jTITr^ and interprets them according to the tenets of 
^srorgr^. It is divided into q chapters called s dealing with 
gfe'R«rfgni?g, wsg^mft;, gmsji?# and The topics and 

the subicct-matter are very much similar to those of gf^RsT^dHw. It 
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bears the date Samvat 1700 although the author gives the date of 
its composition as ). There are no marks 

of punctuation. It begins — 

Fol. I a (Commentary). 

!TII: I s'kl'TWJPift I 

(?) inn 

w^rOTHifa’ ff? f5f tow ! inii 
JTWi^srt jRf 55’ stt5T 1 

f^r f? S^^i^ii^ii 

aTs^Jir WNitf 5ft?n: f>?rr 1 

55t5T: «4jtl*^wl 5f >T5T IIV|| 

Jr 1 

II*. II 

»Tii>a‘n575J3TtTmvi^4vai 1 

anT?n5l^ 

^5^54*1515; 5r5r^ TW>TiPTJr t tgrg^i ^ r 

> 155 : *TW*?5I*53*5*n5r*55l *T3*^5: *15r>5*ia5*t a5rf5>J^PTftt: 

5aml »Tf f^PRti Pr-m 'flfiPaiTi 3555 =5 ?f5iT saiwafa ^5 1 ^ a‘«i*R 

5T*f *t»I55=cf 5*THI»T 5tlc5l *5*5T*Tt: *Tf55T5ft^:Tt>TtS5 I etc. 

Fol. 3 b. (Text). 

*if5*T I ^ ^ 5tf5ar f«*5*ftfwr54»it<^*iT I 

H j ^ ^ w RfT d %n*?a>i 5 > 1 ^ mil 
Fol. . 3 a. *tf5*T I atjFaTctTTfarabff 55WTti 1 

^ >Ta>3flr5T5 5rT5rf»!3eT5^gn>m mii 

It ends :'— Fol. 117 b. (Text). 

*Tf55.i I 5 T >n*t*raT5'5!f > 15 : 1 

!nS?rr*^3iI^ ^ ?r?ir "r^^fiRTaL mvii 
^55nE5Tf^ 51T51T*!It gtl*5t (*515f) ?rl5 ^ I 
>iu >>liT5?f 555 %*?5I55rTc5*H 111 *-11 


l ll.g., JUNE, 1940 
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Fol. ii8a. 

II 1^11 

^ w’HcTrlw toitf ?rn 1 
sfNisif jsiirvwrsn (srt) iT^ 111 >411 

^iflRfsPir (corrected to “SWT) ^jf 'tWTSTf^^sff HW 

=^ 3 «rf "^'1 

(Commentary). 

Fol. ii8a. 

qsl^ jf: fRcJf g!^ vwsTsw# %»nT?rnR 1 

?rsrM«t ' t? 11 ^11 

3fT^?fr: (^:) ’5frfa’Ti^i?f2J^< g»tTO[ 1 

?Tr5T?^ rraf jrrms«r(5^^) iivii 

'■jtfe3:i^^ g^>^3ff faaKigraT^ft^^crnif 

<n:aTST^?TTO*it ^ "^341 »f3?(’5f)^?= ^ " ?i>nHg ii 
In a different hand Samvat 1800. 

(iii) ^a(iaaiwqf?rj* 

No. 15/86. Size 13 inches by 6 J 4 inches. Extent; 33 leaves; 
10 to 15 lines to a page; 54 letters to a line. Country paper; Deva- 
nagari characters: hand-writing legible. Text is in the centre of 
the page with commentary above and below it. No marks of punctua- 
tion but numbers of sfitras or the Vedic texts are tinged with red 
pigment. Paper old and slightly worn out. Fol. gb blank. The 
work is divided into two chapters and in which 

the authors takes the Sutras of Badarayana primarily and the Sutras 
of ^andilya, Patanjali along with the Upanisadic texts secondarily 
and interprets them, according to the tenets of VallabHacarya as 
having qr3nT% for their ?ir?T 4 . The author comments on the 
Brahmasutras in the order given below : — 

I IV. 4.1. STW’U I IV. 4.5. 

I IV. 4.6. iTW3v«imirj?HHKr>l<1^ 

* Its commentary is called 
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I IV. 4.7. irarfstJRTT I I. 1. 1. I I. 1.2. 

Jtrrw^Picf fit. I I. 1.3. I I. i .4- I. 1.5. 

I I. 1.6. ^g»nHq[ 1 II. 2.1. si 

I II. 2.5. 3 ' II. 1.6. 5it% I II. 1.25. 

'wrcHf !»: Tftiirmiti; 1 I. 4.26. 1 I. 1.16. 3 i?rr sthissti^^ 1 

II. 3.43. ^cSBifsasi^rm^flsnu I II. 3.19 1 

II. 3.21. II. 3.22. 51 ^^ srrsfts *sn 

III. 2.7. 3 »!n 5 [T II. 3.25. spsit^i II. 3.26. g'iig'T- 

^nra:i II. 3.28. I II. 3.23. <i5«rT^?r: 

am^i II. 3.29. 1 I. 3.2. smsiisw^^r-icq^^i^ mvsj: 1 

II. 3.17. I. 1.30. T.5!JTtT ^-rra: I III. 2.38. 

5t ff 1 II. 1.34. jt ^4ft»n>nfirf3 ^tht- 

f^?sTr 3 ,i II. 1.35. ^qirg^ ^'gq?r*3j^ II. 1.36. i 

I. 1.20. ^iTf^ I II. 1.8. si g ?aT^*nq7n: 1 II. 1.9. 

I I. 2.21. ’SBTJP^^svsn^rrg, I I. 1.12. 
sira I I. 1.8. ff ^tfSTRcfigi III. 2.14. ?iTf ^ nnnani 

III. 2.16. clfsSRRSnf ff I III. 2. 23. 3 *iqBqT^fqfff I 

III. 2.27. I I. 3.^. I 

IV. 4.17. I IV. 4.21. 

It begins — Fol. ib. 

wfTnqrqwtit ^rqffmnn ' 

»T% STTSTftir^ SIffT > 4 fTlF'Tq.Tqf^ I 
f^sf uftRprtrtf <n?Ttf3rig?mq mu 
Mlrimfgrvfr qnrfiratrJi, ' ^nsflsitnf ?rt<f 1 

»iff?sqTq; in 11 

?Tf5: MhlsTffjnq ?.^stri I 

sm: ^n'qsn^fsr tif*? qif«mTfsT I in.ii 
I 3 r?[: wfrgnJii fHg'tnr qfi fis^- 

^ ( ?n?TijW on the margin ) stfTgff^cWi: 1 smi 

»wtr*Tilf ^f^mrfsr in 11 

g *i#i 3 fgins «3 n^'i 
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j 5 Ri^.nrRT% ( ^Tv^rrjq; on the 
margin ) 1 ( 5 on the margin } 

sr5i#^ i =2r5>4’4 ^R4‘r ( ^r^q’^TTf^- 

) I 1 ?r?f ?t: i ( ^ m^s- 

5?n’JTT^ cT^QT^c 5 IT '^^'4 ^3 on the margin ) 

?TWF^ I 2T«TT ^ mi \\\\\ 

IIVII 

iivii 

It ends : — ^Fol. 33a. 

J 7 cq^ 5 Tt ^r?Wc 4 r^Tf I 

ft w?TT=2rr45r^ftf% 1 

ITR 5 ?^ I 1 

Minor Works 
(iv) 

No 128/86. Size 9 inches by 4^ inches. Extent: — 13 
leaves. 7 lines to a page, 20 letters to a line. Country 

paper; Devanagari characters; hand-writing legible. Two lines on 
each border. Marks of punctuation in red ink. The work is 
finished on fol. 13a of the codex and is followed by a few verses 
dealing with anct . At the end we find 

the date of copying the Ms. as ^e;^>t(=i823 A.D.). Here 
we learn of the other preceptor of our author whose name is 
?rfr^T 4 and who is not named by Priyadasa anywhere else. 

It begins: — Fol. la. 

^ • 

5i^[F!r fiTc^rr ?fI^JTgn4?TH n^ii 
ft^pnrnir^^^T 1 
^ 5^ ^^mT(?)«r m \w\ 
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|i 

^•T 5 ii% 1 

^ ?jr (^) w^ifw 1^11 

II 

iTRgit^Tr ?TTT (?) I iv 11 

It ends; — Fol. 13a. 

^ 5 ^' fiPUrtiHsnrt^T 1 

fsra^g Icgratm Ji>i5itr?i55i?nf5i ^ ii 
ffe 1 After a few verses 1s\st, 

B g« I 

The work deals with the rules of initiation of the 
Vaisnavas. It is written in the form of a dialogue between the 
teacher and his student. In answer to his student’s question, the 
teacher replies that the Vaisnava initiation consisting of 
five flw?: s viz., HTT, snJi, Hierr and is the best of 

initiations. The other s are impure. Cf. — gsf 

1 iji gsr 1 1 

ffrg ijiTfiT 5 ft:HKRr 1 fJt?f g — 

^sr^tti 3tin% ?ewrq!r«tt5ft 11 ^ 

1 ^wr g 1 sipi 

— ^ ^ >i?w«rewi gfspfhr^ I tr?5tT " 

g >>01 >.^fiRgf^5m?Trfq iimw gia^ 1 g?r<aTH 

3fi?ri I «ra> 1 wq^g >.tl>Tm0^ — ^TRiflgagr: 1 

qwfijs^ H0?g ?r 5 ?{i«qr<qf!^: 11 «p:F«rat qramwiwmrtnj: 1 

tj?r t«f ii 1 m^tilhn 1 

'ig .qrftr ?rfTgirrg 5 igt*fT 5 if»Tr 0 r tsgi^'f^rr^T 
^ g ^mgi»mT»m5tT%®0gt;^f5ng 1 etc. 

(v) ggi^ (vi) Igpfwfg 

^tn>l consists of 23 verses. We find a Ms. codex con- 
taining it along with another small treatise containing 19 

verses. Following is a short description : — 

No. 14/57. Size 9/4 inches by 5)4 inches. Extent: 
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3 leaves; 1 1 lines to a page; 35 letters to a line. G)untry 
paper; Devanagari characters; hand-writing good; four lines in black 
ink on each border. s are separated by means of vertical marks 
on the top. Verse-numbers arc given. contains the rules of 

conduct which a Vaisnava ought to follow while in the 

words of the author himself, is an outcome of the author’s doubts 
in regard to Vedanta. 

gintf begins: — 

^trnT: mu 

trfjfi: <!JT 3»tlTf5J?T.T I 

NfsiTrf^fvr: iru 
stintft g 9 TI 31 TT trar 1 

^ trsttff 5 sn ii^i 

^ tRqr: I 

iivii 

It ends — 

ninfstf 1 

snr. 'rng^ u^».ii 

tnra f^spftg tRi 1 

^ ft tn giga gfit ra: ii»Mi 

sfir II 

begins : — ■ 

trirr’ingawf 11 

f «»ii ^ 5 ^ ?iT^ «rrwr Tii^Tg 1 

(?) crjri^r^^: 11 in 

w/?ig;§(rf 5 r ^nffiRir 1 

tralRa tifMfH: iixii 

^gsTTfr’ c^g^Rtimri (?) 1 

ffit i^raT ^gt?tmfi% ii^i 

KTw^^f’TTwgT ttmtrt w?rr u^u 
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«lT?IT5T?rK: (?) I 

^ ffir ^ ^ 

^ ![% wrTer ii^ii 

It ends — 

I TOT \ 

f5P?T^^5r<Rf^ null etc. 

In the Rewa library there is another Ms. of 5^^ which 
contains a Hindi commentary written in the Kewa dialect. Sec 
No. 131/185. 


(vii) twmftwiwi 

No. 138/38. Size 6J4 inches by 4^ inches. Extent: 6 leaves; 
9 lines to a page; 18 letters to a line. Country paper; Devanagari 
characters; hand-writing good, but incorrect. It is a small treatise 
dealing with Sfw^ containing 54 leaves. It is in the form of a 
dialogue between a and 35. The trend of the work can be easily 
guessed from a few questions of the discfple given below — 

5lt?f 5T fis 51 ' 

<R m 2^^ i5t ii^ii 

. 5?^ 5«f ?if5»nn5T55 2«r« iKaii 

555t>^sf5?ft^s5T anni: 1 

?lc^^ aRtsiTO 35# 5^ inui 

ft 5mi# m af#ft5 5 "mf# 1 
fw' 5T <I5[% airsr 5 ^ 5:«Tft?rg5: luii 
But most of the verses given in it arc identical with the text of 

It begins — 

55 : i 

^RTSn^f 35 5^ 5H#l ^55 5TH I 

5iTT^;ii»i3[TW3 mil 
sTOwr 1 

SHVrftm 5^ n’t!! etc. 
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It ends — 

f5RTTm?T?TT3^: (»T:) I 
^ nVLVIl 

(:) WFT (:) M 

It is unfortunate that a scholar of such worth should have 
reniamcd unknown to us j,o long. His contribution to the Vallabhitc 
Vedanta is not mean and his works deserve publication and a close 
study, at least at the hands of the followers of Vallabhacarya. 


Har Dutt Sharma 



Advaita, Causality and Human Freedom 

It will be the aim of this paper to treat in some detail the 
notion of causality as set out in and criticised by the advaita vedanta, 
consider its aHinities if any with the conception of cause in modern 
science and discuss the bearing of these views on the problem of 
human freedom. In the course of the discussion I shall specifically 
refer to two books — Prof. Stebbing’s Philosophy and the Physicists' 
and Dr. Brahma’s Causality and Modern Science,' I have neither 
the time nor the ability to discuss the former in full; I shall content 
myself with a consideration of the tenth chapter on ‘Human Free- 
dom and Responsibility’. The second book presents more a point 
of view than a derailed exposition; and with this, though in agree- 
ment to a large extent, I have to express dissatisfaction in some 
measure. 


1 

The advaitin’s ontological position has been often stated and 
recjuires little repetition. Reality is non-dual; it is consciousness or 
experience, self-luminous by nature; it is eternal and free. On 
this arc super-imposed as appearances duality, inertness, cognisa- 
bility in dependence on another, dependence, impermanence, and 
so on The super-imposition is the work of nescience. This 
IS not real as then there could not even be the realisation 
of it as nescience, leading to its sublation; it is not unreal, since 
duality and dependence are facts of immediate experience in no 
wise comparable to the impossible barren woman's son or even to 
the barely possible, but not actual, hare’s horn; it is therefore con- 
sidered indeterminable) not characterisabie as real or as unreah 

i MctUucii, 1937 ' ^ Aljcii aiul Unwiii, *939- 

I.U.Q., JLNl;, 
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anirvacya. All limitations, and all relations among the limited fall 
within the realm of this nescience, which is neither co-eval with 
reality nor falls outside of it. Finitude and plurality being pheno- 
menal, the relations among the diverse, such as time, space and 
cause are also phenomenal. They cannot claim to hold good abso- 
lutely, whether for all or everywhere. 

Though such a position is not attractive or convincing on the 
face of it, a little consideration would seem to make it acceptable in 
the case of space and time. Analysis of these reveals two sets of 
difficulties. We seem unable to set limits to space and time 
though, obviously, spatial and temporal characteristics belong only 
to the finite. What is bounded in space, and what has a begin- 
ning or end, these are certainly finite. Space itself, however, can- 
not be bounded; what lies outside space.'^ If it is more space, it 
means we have not so far come to the limits of space; if it is non- 
space, we have to admit that the spatial finitude of our experience 
derives from something determined, if at all, in the last resort by 
something which is not space; and this, in effect, will not differ 
from conceding the phenomenality of space. One may contend 
that space is infinite though spaces are finite. This again will be 
the admission of advaita in anorfier way — 'the admission of the pos- 
sibility of finitude being an appearance of the infinite, limitation 
an appearance of the limitless, the many an appearance of the one. 
It may still be argued that while the advaitin considers the many 
and the finite to be appearances, the opponent treats them as real 
just as much as the one and the infinite. To maintain in the same 
breath the reality of opposed qualities like infinitude and finitude 
IS to fly in the face of the law of contradiction and refuse to think. 
Justification based on the category of identity-in-difference will 
prove but a broken reed, as will be seen presently. It may be said 
that an infinite cause may have finite effects; with this contention 
we shall have to deal in the consideration of causality. This pos- 
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sibility excepted, there seems no way o£ avoiding the phenomcnality 
of space. So also of time. 

The other set of considerations mentioned relates to experiences 
like dreams. The contents of these experiences aic actual enough 
and enjoy spatial and temporal properties very much at variance 
with the setting of the dreamer in what we call actual, i.c. waking, 
life. While the dreamer’s body lies in Madras, the dream relates 
to Benares or to the battle-front. While the dream occupies what 
corresponds to a few minutes of our waking time, the dreamer often 
grows up, gets married, achieves success and even dies within that 
period. There would thus seem to be different and conflicting 
spatial and temporal systems within our experience. Even within 
waking experience, consider the phenomenon of reverie. In the 
course of a few minutes we run through a course of events which 
occupied a considerably longer interval of time. Is the latter con- 
tained in the former? If so, how can this be unless the interval 
which seems so variable is also negligible as ultimate reality, unless 
time is phenomenal ?i 

Similar considerations may be raised in regard to causality too. 
It has been argued that causal efficiency is no proof of reality; the 
dream food satisfies dream hunger though not waking hunger. 
But these arguments are not quite conclusive in regard to causality 
being phenomenal. The causal efficiency of the dream content has 
indeed been used in the reverse way by realists like the Madhvas 
to establish tHc reality of that content. Further, though he who 
dreams of Mahismati does not wake up there, he who dreams of a 
snake wakes up often with actual trembling; the victim of a night- 
mare actually cries out; and the physiological consequences of an 
^ erotic dream belong to the waking order of experience. It was also 
noticed that an appeal may be made to causality in order to exhibit 
the reconcilability of one and many, finite and infinite. The notion 
of cause^ therefore, seems to stand on a slightly better footing than 
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.space and time, from the point of view of the anti-phenomcnalist; 
and it deserves a fuller consideration. 

The advaitin, like the follower of the sahkhya holds to sat- 
karya-vada, the doctrine that the effect is not a creation de novo, 
but is prefigured I'n the cause. The sahkhya arguments for the 
position are well known. Either there is or there is not a time in- 
terval between cause and effect. If there is, docs the cause wholly 
cease to exist, before the effect comes into being? In that case, the 
immediate antecedent of the product would be a non-existence; 
and though we may in speech distinguish non-existence of X from 
non-cxistcncc of Y, there is in reality no way of distinguishing one 
non-existence from another. Thus, so far as the immediate ante- 
cedent goes, we have no explanation whv X is the effect, not Y; 
theoretically any effect may follow from any cause; sand may pro- 
duce oil, and water curds; for between the alleged cau.se and sought 
effect, there is interposed a non-cxistence, whose character can be 
but homogeneous. Yet in practice we do not get curds out of 
water; wc treat the effect as derivable only from a potent cause. 
What can this potency be except the pre-exisrence of the effect in 
the cause, in a latent form? If, however, no time-interval be ad- 
mitted between cause and effect, we have to take them as either 
identical or as wholly different; in neither case is the cause-effect 
relation possible; cow is not the cause of itself; nor is it the cause 
of a horse; co-cxistent differents are no more cause and effect than 
the two horns of a bull. 

With this line of sahkhya criticism of the vaiscsika creationist 
position, the advaitin has great sympathy. He will not, however, 
subscribe to the ultimacy of the causal concept; for if the sahkhya 
criticism is pressed to its limits, the concept has to be abandoned. 
The critic of the creationist view can admit the pre-existence of the 
effect only in a latent form; the causal operation serves to make it 
patent or manifest. The questions raised about the effect may be 
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raised al>out its manifestation too. Is that pre-existent or not? If 
pre-existent, it could be only as manifest, since it is absurd to say 
there is manifestation, but as nOn-manifest; and if manifestation is 
pre-existent, it amounts to the admission of the effect as fully pre- 
existent, not merely as a potentiality; and such an effect needs no 
explanation in terms of causal operation. On the other alternative 
of manifestation being produced de novo by the operation, what is 
the special virtue of this effect, that it alone is susceptible of creation, 
not the effects which become manifest? It seems Icfjitimatc to con- 
elude that the sahkhya while envisaging a difficulty has, instead of 
solving it, only pushed it back one stage. And the difficulty seems 
insoluble so long as we stick to the distinctness of cause and effect. 
Wc seem nearer a solution, if wc deny the distinctness treating 
cause and effect as appearances of the same reality. This is in effect 
what the advaitin does. The non-distinctness is asserted not as 
between finite causes and effects in the world, but as between the 
Nv'orld and its cause, Brahman. The causal relationship is to be 
understood as between the substrate and the super-imposed, the 
rope and the snake; but for the rope there would be no snake-delu- 
sion there; it is present only so long as the rope is there and dis- 
appears into the rope, when the latter is truly fenown as such. 
The effect, the delusion, is nothing other than the cause, though 
It appears to be different. The causal relation is based on this delu- 
sive difference. It is, so to speak, subjective; and this subjectivity 
will, one may expect, infect all derivative finite causal relations too. 
The advaitin, however, maintains the relative objectivity of finite 
causal relationships. Causality is no doubt a product of nescience; 
but so long as we live in a world of nescience, without rising above 
it to that which is neither cause nor effect, we have no right to 
impugn causality; it is as objective as the world is; even for the 
transcendence of nescience we depend on this concept, since wc have 
to depend on means like instruction, reflection, contemplation, etc. 
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If these were not well-settled causes, they could not be depended 
on by us in our laudable endeavour to realise ourselves; and yet 
when we do realise, the very means which furthered our endeavours 
appear delusive. The needs of science and metaphysics seem to be 
equally satisfied by the invocation of two worlds. Whether causal 
rigidity in the empirical world is consistent with denial of causality 
in the transcendental world is a problem which we shall have to 
pose in the course of this paper. The orthodox advaita position 
would seem to admit of some improvement. 

We have to note in the meantime that the cause would seem 
to find no logical resti'ng place short of Brahman ; and in Brahman 
It seems to annul itself along with the effect. This is how. 
The concept in question is an attempt to understand change. 
It attempts to explain what is fleeting and limited in time, what 
was not, but is and may cease to be, what in other words is occa- 
sional and impermanent. The presumption in any such explana- 
tion is that the permanent and the unchanging is self-explanatory; 
by being related thereto the transient may be made intelligible. A 
mere relation of one thing to another does not satisfy fer se. It 
will no doubt be said that explanation consists in relating the un- 
known to the known, not the fleeting to tfie permanent; even in 
this way of conceiving explanation it must be remembered that the 
known implies a relatively unified and relatively permanent system; 
and the permanence of the knowing self at least is in most cases 
assumed. Without the relation to something more permanent or 
fundamental, no phenomenon finds explanation. The goal of ex- 
planation would seem to be therefore the exhibition of the relation 
of the changing to that which is above change. Hence it is that 
pradhana and primal atoms alike arc conceived as unborn 3nd eternal. 
Where the world is declared to arise out of a First Cause, such 
cause is itself not a product and is conceived as alx)ve space and 
time. This indeed is the merit of the causal concept, that, hoW' 
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ever iilconsistendy, it rises above the very limitations and diversities 
which lead to its invocation and seeks to reach infinitude and unity. 
The relating of one phenomenon to another may give some tempo- 
rary or practical satisfaction; but we cannot logically stop short of 
the noumenon above the phenomena. 

And when we do get to the noumenon, whether by reasoning 
or testimony or both, we still seem to be no better off logically. 
The noumenon, Brahman, the supreme and sole reality, is the 
cause. The effect cannot be spoken of as such unless there is some 
difference from the cause. Hence the world though differing 
from Brahman in respect of finitude, inertness etc., may well be- 
cause of this very difference be the effect of Brahman. The world 
IS not • eternal and constant; else it would not be an effect; 
nor would it require explanation, as the eternal is self-explanatory. 
It is not real in the way that Brahman is real. Nor is it unreal, as 
in that case it would have nothing at all in common with Brahman 
and could not be its product. The effect shares with the cause the 
negation of unreality; it differs from the cause in falling short of 
reality by which we understand what is always and for ever. The 
phenomenon in other words is indeterminable as real or as unreal; 
hence its relation to the noumenon can have no better status; that 
too, must be but indeterminable or phenomenal. The advaitin does 
assert the non-otherness of effect from cause; he does not however 
assert their identity in such wise as to deduce for the effect the 
reality of the cause; the negation of otherness amounts only to tliis 
— that the effect has no reality other than that of the cause.' 
Hence, it is that the promissory statements of sruti can be justified 
as to the knowledge of all (effects) through knowledge of the one 
(cause). 


3 Cf. : “na khalv aiianyatvam ity abhcciam biumah, kim tu bhctlani vyasc- 
dhaniah” — Uh^matt, II, i, 14. 
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It is worth while sparing some attention here to the notion of 
idcntity-in'diflercnce as connected with die causal concept. Iden- 
tity and difference may appear frtma facie irreconcilable contraries; 
but their co-cxistence, one may contend, is both possible and actual, 
as will be seen if we look at the many transformations of a single 
cause. Hail and snow are different; so are bracelet and ear-ring; 
yet these differences co-exist with the fundamental identity of each 
pair, in the causal aspect, i.e., as water and as gold. As cause 
there is identity; as effect there is difference. One has to 
ask what the relationship is bet^vecn the cause and the effects. Is 
it identity or difference.^ If identity, then, what holds good in the 
causal aspect should equally hold good in the effect-aspect 
too, so that there is no propriety in restricting the identity of hail 
and snow only to their causal aspect; they must be identical even as 
products, a conclusion commendable neither to common-sense nor 
to the opjVDiient. Suppose, however, there is difference between 
cause and effects; then between hail which is different from water 
and snow also different from water, how can there be identity in 
the causal, i.c., water-aspect? We shall have to resort here again 
to identity-iii-difference, a procedure tainted with the charge of sclf- 
dcpcndcnce or infinite regress. Further, when because of identity-in- 
difference there is intcrnii^tture between the causal and effect-aspects, 
how can there be the restriction of identity to one of these asjxrcts? 
We arc again faced with the violation of common-sense. 

The real is the cause; the effect may not be identical therewith 
nor different therefrom; nor is difference cum non-difference intelli- 
gible; the effect is neither real nor unreal; one term of the 
causal relation being thus indeterminable, the relation itself is 
indeterminable. 

This conclusion may be due to our illegitimate attempt to ex- 
tend the causal concept beyond the phenomenal realm, where 
alone it can be legitimately invoked. Phenomenal causality knows 
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nothing of these transcendental difficulties. The relation between 
one phenomenon and another can be so refined as to be invariable 
and unconditional; and with this all reasonable ambitions of causal 
explanation will have been satisfied. In answer to such an objection 
let us undertake a still closer investigation of the causal concept. 

The advaitins examination of cause as conceived by the 
realists of the time is very instructive and can perhaps be hardly 
improved upon. The cause is usually conceived as an antecedent in 
time. Of course, not any antecedent will do, e.g. a donkey stand- 
ing by the potter’s shed is not a cause in respect of the production 
of a pot. We refine the notion by the qualification of invariability; 
we know that the donkey is not an invariable antecedent. But our 
difficulties seem to be just beginning. Those who enumerate 
causes admit causal efficacy not merely for distinct events in time, 
but also for certain common conditions like time, space, Isvara, 
etc, Isvara is above time, hence not an antecedent in time. Time 
itself is not in time and hence cannot be treated as such an ante- 
cedent. An ingenious attempt will claim that though there are no 
temporal distinctions for time, they may be understxwd through 
adjuncts, just as the advaitin claims that, because of adjuncts, dis- 
tinctions are introduced in the distinctionless. Priority and poste- 
riority for time would be due to the priority and posteriority of the 
adjuncts. But how are the adjuncts distinguished as prior or 
posterior.? Because of time; and because of the adjuncts so deter- 
mined time itself is to be characterised as prior or posterior; a clear 
case of self-dependence. If time were not the determinant of 
sequence among adjuncts, all of them would be simultaneous, 
making all empirical usage impossible. This very impossibility 
would be a ground for treating time and cause as phenomenal, not 
for admitting sequence among adjuncts and claiming at the same 
time that it is not temporally determined. This is only to recognise 
under another name, time as a distinct adjunct determinative of 

Mf.Q., juNii, 1940 
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sequence; and one of the two postulates, cither this adjunct or time, 
IS clearly superfluous. Even were differentiation by adjuncts possible. 
It could not be said that time qualified by one of these exists in 
another time differently qualified, since in any case time cannot exist 
m itself. We do not indeed say that Devadatta who wears glasses 
exists in Devadatta who wears a suit. 

This kind of difficulty may not appeal to those who refuse to 
recognise general causes. Even these will realise that invariable 
antecedence in time is over-pervasive of symptoms, and co-effects, 
which are not causes. Day is not the cause of night. A persistent 
low temperature symptomatic of tuberculosis is not the cause of the 
patient’s subsequent decline. We have to introduce further re- 
finements in our understanding of invariable antecedence; and we 
seem nowhere near success in doing this. We may thus seek to 
dismi*ss symptoms and co-effects on the ground of their being anya- 
thasiddha, like the donkey or like the all-pervasive ether. The 
donkey’s presence where the pot is made is due to other causes. 
Neither its presence nor the cognition of its presence is linked up 
as a cause with the cognition of the pot. Given its own causes the 
presence of the donkey would be fully accounted for, without any 
reference to the production of pot. So too in the case of ether, its 
presence is inevitable because of its pervasiveness, not because it 
accounts for the pot-production- Similarly the day is the effect of 
the rotation of the earth round the sun; it may be invariably asso- 
ciated in our minds with night, but its presence and cognition arc 
adequately accounted for by its own cause without reference xo 
night; so also the low persistent fever is accounted for by the 
tubercle bacillus without a necessary reference to the subsequent 
decline. Thus co-effects and symptoms may be ruled out. 

But, we ask, do you mean to rule out all conditions that arc 
accounted for by their own causes or are inevitable ? In that case you 
would be ruling out most if not all accepted causes. The pervasive 
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ether is admitted to be the cause of sound, and the pervasive self of 
happiness, etc. It may be you are not prepared to admit their per- 
vasiveness and anyathasiddhatva. The difficulty, however, persist! 
in the case of admitted causes. The clay and the wheel and the 
staff are undoubted causes of the pot. Are not these causal condi 
tions sufficiently accounted for in their turn by their own antece 
dents Perhaps, you think, they are not fully accounted foi 
without reference to their purpose, the production of the pot, theii 
final cause. There are at least two difficulties in such a view. Yoi 
as a conscious being may consider the lack of final purpose to be r 
defect and may be inclined to read it in whatever you cognise; bin 
that of itself will be no justification for reading this purpose intc 
inert objects and determining their causality or non-causalitj 
thereby. Further this purpose is not an antecedent in time, bu 
what is to be fulfilled in time, while what we seek to do here is tc 
clear up the notion of an invariable antecedent. Again, what is n 
that we try to understand Is it not the causality of clay, whee 
etc., in relation to pot.? The notion of pot as the final cause of th( 
wheel, etc., how does that help us in this.? In any case, it is diffi 
cult to maintain that clay is not understandable except witi 
reference to a pot to be produced. It may be where it is by accidem 
or design; and the design may relate to pots or dolls or a nature-cur< 
plaster. The antecedents of its presence can be definite, not th( 
purposes which it may serve; and because of the definiteness of tin 
former, it does not cease to be a cause of pot etc. Of course, cln) 
present in a potter’s house is different from clay in Mahntmc 
Gandhi’s. In the former case, its causality of pot or basin is ex 
ceedingly likely; but it is only likely; the probability approximate 
to certainty when you see it in the potter’s hands; even then there 
is an element of uncertainty; he may .change his mind and throw 
it away or fashion something else; the certainty is greater when i 
tough shape has been given and you watch it on the wheel: it i: 
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greatest when the pot has been finished; you can then say the clay 
of the pot is the cause of the pot, a proposition perilously near 
tautology. Again, in the case of earth, water, light, and seed, each 
of which is accounted for by its own causes and is known without 
n necessary reference to the growth of crops, can the causality in 
respect of crops be denied? The notion of ananyathasiddhatva turns 
out to be a frail reed incapable of sustaining the causal concept. 

You may now demand of the alleged cause that it should be 
helpful in producing the effect. But wherein lies helpfulness? And 
what degree of it is required? In any particular case of pot the 
donkey may be helpful; from contemplating its utility the potter 
may have derived extra cheerfulness and succeeded in finishing off 
a better pot than usual. This extra psychical stimulus may be 
provided by different causes for different pots; the potter may dream 
of his wife or his gains; though because of variability no one of 
these can be the cause of pot in general, causality in respect of each 
particular pot seems difficult, if not impossible, to deny. 

Assuming for a moment all such objections to be fanciful, let 
us see whether there is any definite way of understanding the help- 
fulness of the cause. It is not that the effect is invariably present 
where the cause is; for the presence of seed is not invariably attended 
by the shoot. Of course, it will be said, seed alone is not the causCj 
but seed together with accessories. But it is in determining these 
accessories that we have all the trouble just noted; the donkey and 
the potter’s wife are clamant in their demand for inclusion though 
with a show of logic we insist on excluding them. The only legi- 
timate ground for their exclusion is that though present they are 
not present as causal. Our difficulty however is just what consti- 
tutes causal presence and it is no help to refer to accessories with a 
need for excluding what arc npt causal. 

In any case, it is clear that the semi-popular usage of cause 
has to be abandoned; for this can produce the effect only in depen- 
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dence on auxiliaries; and those auxiliaries do, properly speaking, 
enter into the very cause of the effect in question. We cannot legi- 
timately separate the alleged cause from the auxiliaries; and any 
attempt to include them seems to end only when we come right 
down to the effect itself. 

It may be said that nothing can be simpler than to determine 
the true auxiliaries, on the ground of co-presence and co-absence, 
anvaya and vyatireka. Whatever has this generic quality is a cause, 
not any other. There arc some merely technical objections to such 
a view; e.g. a genus, since it cannot possess another genus, can 
never be a cause. Since clay which is co-present and co-absent with 
pot has the genus substance-ness and this is shared by donkey etc., 
these too would be causes. If this genus be considered too wide 
and remote and a narrower more proximate genus insisted on, e.g. 
clayiness or earthiness, then such non-distinctive causes as ether, 
time, space etc., would be wholly excluded from the causal cate- 
gory, whereas time and space are always conceded to be causes. 
This is also the reason for our failure to understand anvaya and 
vyatireka. Is the co-presence in time, or space, or both? In the 
first case, time cannot be a cause since it is not present in time; 
in the second case, space cannot be a cause; and the since neither is 
present in both space and time, neither can be a cause in the third 
case. Nor is the difficulty merely fanciful or terminological.. For 
no cause is such in the abstract, but only as occurring in certain 
spatial and temporal conditions; and these cannot be ignored in 
reckoning causal efficiency; rains at harvest-time cannot be the cause 
of plenty. 

We have still to face the ancient bugbear known as plurality 
of causes. Fire may be caused by a match-stick, or a burning glass 
or by a steel and tinder. No one of these is the invariable antece- 
dent of fire, yet each is said to cause- fire. Our logicians in their 
wisdom say such usage is due to ignorance and lack of analysis. 
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Where the alleged cause and effect are sufficiently refined by ana- 
ilysis it will he found the same cause has only the same effect and 
the same effect has the same cause. Where the fire in the oven has 
been lit by one of these alternative modes, what, one wonders, will 
the analysis of the effect lead us to? Our perception docs not 
^icquaint us -with any difference in the fires. It may be said that 
if we look at the fires armed with the knowledge of their causes, 
^vc are enabled to distinguish the products too. In a class of young 
hoys not old enoucrh to be invested With the sacred thread and all 

looking more or less alike wc distinguish a brahmin boy by his 

parentage from the rest; so too in the case of the fires and other 
similar effects alleged to result from a plurality of causes. 

1 he illustration is not suitable. For reasons, sound and 

unsound, we admit the brahmin parentage of the particular boy and 
then deduce or admit his brahminhood. Here, however, which is 
the cause is the very point, at issue; and the matter w'e say is un- 
settled, because of the inconstancy of the antecedents of fire at 
different times. To the reply that the fires too arc different wc 
oppose their practical indistinguishabilitv. It is no answer to this 
to offer their distinguishability in the light of their distinct causes. 
Granted their causality the effects would be distinguishable; granted 
thek distinguishability the alleged causes would be really such: thus 
we have flagrant reciprocal dependence. 

•^Nor IS this due to the apparent puerility of the instance chosen. 
Ihoi'igh death, in popular speech, may be due to many causes, any 
particular instance of death will on analysis prove traceable only to 
one of Mich causes. Interference with the respiratory system is not 
the ;Samc as interference with the circulatory system. Drowning 
interferes with respiration; certain varieties of snake poison clot the 
blood and arrest circulation. Both arc vital functions. The arrest 
of one leads to the suspension of the other also, resulting in what wc 
call death. In respect of the final cessation of all functions, is there 
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any difference? None wc can discover. In the preliminaries there- 
to there are differences : one may get black in the face, or have the 
wind-pipe or spinal column broken, or the respiratory passage filled 
with water, or one’s blood-vessels choked up with clotted blood; 
but this is just what we too affirm; in the face of such divergent ante- 
cedents how can wc deny plurality of causes or affirm a distinction 
in the effects, except at the risk of such tautologies, as “Drowning 
IS the cause of death by drowning”? Analysis is a good servant, 
but a bad master. The man in the street does not analyse and has 
perhaps little faith in the infallibility of causal relations; the logically 
trained person analyses, but that docs not justify his pathetic faith 
in the perfect causal relation; if the process of analysis is pressed 
forward rigorously instead of being allowed to stop short to contem- 
plate its triumphs, it will find itself under the necessity to transcend 
the causal concept. 

Again, since, where we do not arrive at a non-diffcrencc of 
cause from effect, we have to distinguish between the cause and its 
auxiliaries, may we not, even on the assumption of effects being dis- 
tinguishable. attribute the distinctness to tlie auxiliary rather than 
to the cause? Drowning and shooting are both causes of death, wc 
may say; there is no doubt of this difference in the effects, that there 
IS water in the respiratory passages in one case and a hole through 
the heart in die other; but this is due to the mode in which the 
different causes function to their accessories; it cannot detract from 
the possibility of different causes to produce the same effect. Not 
a very sound argument, perhaps, but a plausible one. 

Our difficulties, it may be thought, are due to the persistence 
of the popular notion that the cause is a single condition, whereas 
It is in truth a complex of conditions. We should not confuse our- 
selves with the notion of a cause and its auxiliaries, but should 
always envisage a causal complex, any member of which may figura- 
tively, and for strictly limited purposes, be called a cause. A cause 
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IS that which is a member of a causal complex. This does not, how- 
ever, take us very far, since, as we have already seen, our difficulty 
IS to determine how much to include in this complex and what to 
exclude. The only answer we get is that we should include all 
causes and only causes; but this is to go round in a circle. Further, 
being a member of the complex, is it the very nature {svarnfd) of 
each of the components Then each should produce the effect. 
Hven if aggregation be not the svarUpa it may be eternal; in such a 
case the effect should be constant, instead of appearing and disap- 
pearing. If, however, the aggregation is adventitious and occasional, 
how does that come about? If it is due to another cause, that will 
involve another complex and we shall have an infinite regress; or 
our notion of the first complex would itself turn out to be defective 
because of the non-inclusion of this factor which accounts tor its 
own being. And when this cause of the complex can itself explain 
the effect, why postulate an intermediate complex? The complex 
should be accounted for by its own constituents. Is each then dis- 
tributively the cause? Then, since some one clement of it, e.g. 
space, will be constant, the complex should be constant, and also 
the effect. If to avoid this we say that the factors collectively account 
for the aggregation, we arc in the old round of explaining collec- 
iivcness by itself. To postulate another complex or aggregate of 
course leads to infinite regresj. 

Why all this difficulty about aggregation.? All conditions that 
arc proximate constitute the complex; what is remote does not enter 
into it. The matter is not so simple, as we have difficulties parallel 
to those in understanding co-presence and co-absence. It the proxi- 
mity be in time alone or space alone, time would be excluded in the 
former case and space in the latter; proximity in both would ex- 
clude both from causal conditions. If you mean not such contiguity, 
but either conjunction or Inherence of one condition or set of con- 
ditions in the other or others, then conjunction and inherence would 
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not be causes, since for them there is not another conjunction or 
inherence. That there is a single complex may be determined from 
the production of a single effect; but this is to beg the question as 
to what it is that produces the effect. 

Our troubles have been due to conceiving cause statically. 
The factors not merely exist but also function in producing the 
effect. This functioning (vyafard) we call aggregation or complica- 
tion; and the effect results therefrom. We are still in the woods; 
for is this functioning extrinsic or intrinsic to the factors.? If in- 
trinsic, we have to determine whether it belongs to each factor dis- 
tributively or to all collectively. In the former case we have the old 
difficulty that some factors being constant, the operation and the 
effect would also be constant. To conceive function as intrinsic to 
the aggregate docs not help, since our present efforts are directed 
only to the understanding of aggregation. If the functioning be ex- 
trinsic to the factors, another functioning would have to be inter- 
posed between chat and the factors, and there would be infinite 
regress. If, however, the function of complication can be arrived 
at without an intermediate function, why may nor the factors pro- 
duce the effect itself without the interposition even of complication? 

When the conception of functioning fares thus, it is no help 
to define cause as that which has function. Other difficulties apart, 
this would exclude the final function, from the cause, since that 
function has not another function. And since function cannot be 
defined except in terms of generating i.c. causing, ‘ we are again in- 
volved in a vicious circle. Further, the possession of function can- 
not be interpreted as inherence or as generation. The latter 
involves self-dependence while die former is contrary to what is 
known. Sacrifice is said to be instrumental to heavenly enjoyment 
through the function of an unseen potency (afurva); but this 

4 The (unction is what is generated by the cause and generates the effect 
ptoduced by the cause. 
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apiirva is not inherent in the sacrifice; for the sacrifice perishes while 
the apiirva survives and results in the enjoyment hereafter. 

Enough of this jnggling, you may say; it may be that I cannot 
define cause; but you cannot disprove it. For, living as we do in a 
world of finite particulars that come and go, the recognition of cause 
is inevitable; else there would be but constancy, neither appearance 
nor disappearance; what is uncaused is eternal, like ether or the self. 
The average realist who urges this is not quite aware of his own pre^ 
suppositions. The Indian logician, for instance, holds that the 
iioivexistence of an effect prior to its production is uncaused; but it 
is not eternal, terminable as it is by the coming into being of the 
effect. Again, a barren woman’s son is not caused; nor is he eter- 
nal. Even if you protest against this reference to non-en titles, what 
are the positive instances on which you base your pervasion.'^ 
Neither the existence nor the eternality of etlier and the self is uni- 
versally admitted. The rejection alike of eternality and of the absence 
of causation cannot avail as the ground of pervasion; for the materia- 
list who admits all things to be transient yet denies the validity of 
inference or causation. One who delights in the bare bones of logic 
may attempt the following inference : What is in dispute is 
caused, since it has prior non-existence; what is uncaused has no 
prior non-existence, like the self; since the uncaused self is admitted 
by fhe vedantins, and the present argument is addressed to them 
alone, the example is unquestionable. But there is a more funda- 
mental defect; the probandum must be something known; it must 
not be a wholly unknown predicate or one whose nature is in doubt; 
it must not be aprasiddha-visesana. Since the causal concept is just 
that which is in dispute, it serves no purpose to set up an inference 
like the above to prove that something is caused. 

Does the advaitin then deny causality altogether.'^ No; he 
does deny its intelligibility and ultimate reality. Viewing ourselves 
and our environment as finite and changing, there is only one way 
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of rising above our limitations; that is to grasp the identity in the 
differences, the permanent in tHc changing. The causal concept is 
an eminently successful attempt at such apprehension. In the 
nature of things, however, it cannot claim to be more real than 
what it seeks to comprehend. The phenomenal world is illusory; 
the causal concept applicable thereto is also illusory. The causal 
relation is not ultimately real, because nothing we call cause is ulti- 
matcly real. What causal explanation seeks is such identity of 
character between cause and effect as will secure rigid and predictable 
sequence; the reality of either is for ir an irrelevant question. And 
logically there is no reason for us to insist that any cause or all 
causes alike should be real. In the first place, all causal factors arc 
not alike; the |X)ttcr’s staff is little like the clay and less like the 
potter; why should such divergent conditions agree in a claim to 
reality? True, \vc call them all causes, just as wc apply the notion 
of similarity to a variety of cases; but the similarity of cow to ox is 
not the same as that of a cow to she-buffalo; much less has it in 
common with the similarity of brother and sister. Why insist on 
reality being common to such widely divergent factors? Further, 
hv him who says the cause is real, reality is presumably conceived as 
qualifying the cause. If the cause m every case is that which has 
reality for its qualification, then the substrate (vises yd), the cause. 
Itself IS nor real; if, on the contrary, the cause docs not have reality 
lor Its qualification, then too it is not real. Nor can this dialectical 
skill he turned against the advaitin. It may not he said for instance 
that if Brahman be qualified by reality, the substrate of the world 
would be unreal, and that the same consccjuencc follows, only more 
so, if Brahman be not qualified by reality. For the advaitin holds 
Brahman to be reality itself, above all distinctions of substrate and 
attribute. Brahman is co-eval with sattvd, not antiirbl.hiiitasatt\;a; 
and such a claim may intelligibly be made only for what is one, in- 
finite, above space and time, not for the multiple and the limited. 
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It would follow from this that explanations of the finite as 
finite would achieve but limited success where they do not wholly 
fail. For the finite is grounded in the infinite and the latter alone 
can explain itself or another. Scientific explanations could take us 
beyond the particular phenomena sought to be known, but not very 
fat; since our particular interests are limited they may and do offer 
help to satisfy those interests; but if we pressed forward, either 
because of irrepressible theoretical or satiated and novelty-seeking 
practical quests, we would find our explanations melting into thin 
air or doubling back to the starting point. Such an expectation on 
the part of the advaitin is justified in a measure by what some 
modern scientists have to say. The name of Eddington is notorious 
in this connection. And in spite of the disagreement even of some 
professors of philosophy, it is worth while raking note of his 
conclusions. 

‘*The determination of the physical laws, says Eddington, 
“reflects the determinism of the method of inference. And the 
mode of inference he exhibits as strictly cyclic, maintaining its rigi- 
dity by cutting away what inconveniently refuses to fit into the 
scheme. Thus Einstein in his statement of the law of gravitation 
makes use of the concept of potentials which arc said to obey cer- 
tain lengthy differential equations.” Potentials arc quantities deri- 
vable from fundamental quantities called intervals. Intervals arc 
relations between events measurable by a scale or clock, A scale is 
a graduated strip of matter. Keeping to the world of mechanics, 
matter may be defined in terms of mass, momentum and stress. To 
the question what these three are, Einstein’s theory is claimed to 
have given an exact answer. “They arc formidable looking expres- 
sions containing the potentials and their first and second derivatives 


5 Thff Nature of Physical World (Everyman), p. 262. 
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with respect to the coordinates.**® And thus we have gone round 
full circle, or as Eddington diagrammatically represents it, round 
the pentagon. 

Potential. 


Interval. 


Matter. O " >0 Scale. 

Mr. X. 

The only way to avoid this going round is to stop short some- 
where with what you know or what you seem to know. Most 
people would imagine they know what matter is and would not 
question further. For them, scientific explanation would appear 
very sound, simplifying and inter-connecting concepts, making the 
whole world more intelligible. But the knower, who is he? What 
is Mr. X? Surely till that is answered the explanation is not 
complete. It is because of ignoring this question that systems are 
maintained and certainty achieved. But neither the metaphysician 
nor even the scientist has the right to ignore this question. 

The cyclic nature of physical inference is illustrated by the 
children's rhyme of the house that fack built; only at a certain stage 
we retrace our steps instead of going on, so that we repeat ourselves 
indefinitely/ And the fact of empirical validity of what we infer 

6 Of. cit., p. 254. 

7 Or, as another interprets it “Wc arc doing what the dictionary compiler 
did when he defined a violin as a small violoilcello and a* violoncello as a large 
violin” (Umitaiions af Science, p. 193, Pelican). 
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cannot guarantee the objective reality of= the starting point of the 
inference. “When from an observation of pink rats we infer the 
presence of alcohol, the validity of the inference lies in the fact that 
what we infer originates a process which ends in the mental cons- 
truction of pink rats But it is not presupposed that the pink 

rats are objectively real.”* 

Eddington holds that with the advent of quantum physics, the 
decline of determinism has also set in. The strict reign of causality 
(the belief in rigid reversible causal relations, as distinguished from 
the belief in causation that any consequent is due to its antecedent 
or complex of antecedent) is no longer found valid in the domain 
of physics where it had been supjposed to hold undisputed sway. 
Not all modern physicists are willing to sacrifice determinism. But 
causality is a positive idea, the burden of proof of which lies on those 
who advance it; and physicists like Einstein and Max Planck, 
though they would like to re-establish determinism, see no present 
means of doing it. 7 heir present failure docs not involve failure for 
all time. Strict causality has not been disproved. But this can give 
no satisfaction to the physicist whose task ir is to prove it, if he can. 
And despite Planck s emphatic assertion that “natural phenomena 
invariably occur according to the rigid sequence of cause and effect. 
This is the indispensable postulate of all scientific research,”® we 
have Eddington’s assurance that “Present day physics is simply in- 
different to it. We might believe in it today and disbelieve in it 
to-morrow; not a symbol in the modern text- books of physics would 
be altered.”'” 

If the reaction to determinism among modern physicists is not 
uniform, the welcome among philosophers has not been all that one 
might expect. Prof. Stebbing re-acting violently against the idea- 
lism as well as the loose language of Eddington will concede only 

8 New Pathways in Science, p. 294. 

9 Where is Science Going? p. loj. 10 New Pathways, p. 3 °^' 
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that ‘‘the discovery of unccrtiinty relations does involve a consider- 
able change in our attitude to determinism. But I doubt whether 
it is quite the change that either Jeans or Eddington supposes.”'^ 
“The dominance of universal causation is felt to be a nightmare. 
Heisenberg’s principle has some part to play in revealing to us what 
it is we thought we were accepting.’’*^ A very limited concession! 
Radhakrishnan holds that “Even freedom of man is not helped in 
any way by the freaks within the atom. To suggest that electrons 
possess free will is to degrade freedom itself.”^* “If in order to be 
satisfied of the truth of freedom’’ says Dr. Brahma, “we want it 
to be proved at the level of mechanism, if instead of rising up to the 
level of freedom we desire that it. may exist at the lower level of 
mechanism, we are demanding what is nothing short of the im- 
possible. Freedom is not determinism and it can never hold good 
of determinism.’”^ The meaning of this last statement is far from 
clear, especially in view of what he says later. “The freedom that 
cannot find any place for necessity and causation but always opposes 
Itself to the latter cannot be the ultimate category.’” ' Should wc 
not conclude from this that “real” freedom does not oppose itself 
to determinism and, to that extent, does hold good of determinism.? 
Dr. Brahma is quite content with the indeterminism or non-deter- 
mination of Brahman; at the level of the phenomenal or empirical, 
causation may have full sway. But this is )ust what we as humble 
logicians in quest of the truth fail to understand. Quite irrespective 
of what may be true of a transcendent or noumenal background, we 
found it difficult to grasp the notion of cause or effect in any intelli- 
gible or consistent fashion even at the empirical level. We found 
that try as we might we were landed in self-dependence or infin:te 
regress, defects which strangely enough seemed to find a parallel in 

1 1 Philosophy and the Physicists, p. 184. 

12 Ibid., p. 240. *3 Idealist View of Life, p. 

14 Caasality and Science, p. 20. 15 Ibid., p. 22. 
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physical laws as expounckd Eddmgl^n. The cyclic nature of 
physical law exhibits the self-dependence we have detected in the 
causal notion. And the scientist today recognises^ instead of re- 
jecting, the plurality of causes. “We may think” says Eddington 
“we have an intuition that the same cause cannot have two alter- 
native effects; but wc do not claim any intuition that the same effect 
may not spring from two alternative causes.”*® And the following 
quotation from Prof. Davidson will serve as a commentary on this : 
“The scientific world is full of examples of the same efEect proceed- 
ing from different causes. An instance from chemistry may be 
taken. It is well known that formic acid can be obtained from nett- 
les, ants, and other living organisms. It can also be obtained from 
its elements by simple methods; for instance, potassium formate can 
be produced from carbon monoxide and caustic potash, and formic 
acid can be produced from the compound by distilling with dilute 
sulphuric acid.”*^ This measure of agreement makes us suspect 
that there may he more to the matter than is conceded by Prof. 
Stebbing or other philosophers, realist or idealist. 

Let us consider for a moment the measure of indeterminism now 
claimed to the credit of the sciences. Each atom is supposed to 
comprise a nucleus of positive electricity with one or more electrons 
revolving round it. The nucleus may consist of a single proton or 
a number of protons and electrons closely packed together, with a 
preponderance of protons over elections so that there is a balance of 
positive electricity. The electron revolving in its orbit should 
naturally tend to draw ever closer to the nucleus and the process 
would be normally presumed to be conritmous. It has been found, 
however, that what occurs is* a change by jumps, not a oonrinuous 
change. We have to assume a succession of orbits; from each of 
these the electron may jump to a higher or a lower, either absorbing 

16 Nature of the Physical World, p. 286. 

17 M. Davidson, Free-Will or Determinism, p. 44. 
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energy or radiating it; it may jump to the next lower or to the next 
but two; when the electron will jump and how much it will jump we 
do not know and have no means of knowing; all that we do know 
for certain is that between the energy levels of the various orbits the 
relation is constant, being expressible in terms of h (M'ax Planck’s 
constant, equivalent to 6-55 x 10-*^ erg. seconds) or some integral 
multiple of h, such as 2 h, h, etc. There is thus an uncertainty 
within the atom, what Radlyikrishnan calls a freak, as to when and 
how its mobile components, the electrons will change; the time, the 
quantity and direction of change are all uncertain. 

This much can afford little basis for the scientific determinist 
or indeterminist philosopher. The measurements required may 
appear present impossibilities but may be future achievements, even 
like the bombing and disintegration of atoms. To this extent one 
may sympathise with Dr. Brahma when he says “If future experi- 
ments reveal to us that the indeterminism supposed to exist in the 
movements of the electron is really non-existent, Philosophy would 
find itself helpless to prove its position if it now accepts the argument 
of Professor Eddington. But the arguments of Eddington and 
Schrodinger go a little further chan this. They maintain nor merely 
that the movement of the electron is uncertain in the present state 
of our knowledge, but can never be certain, so that scientific predic- 
tion, such as we used to believe in, is impossible. In order to fore- 
tell the motion of the electron you must know both its position and 
its velocity; but in the nature of things, you can never approach 
accuracy in regard to the one without receding from accuracy in re- 
gard to the other. In order to know the position of the electron 
you have to look at it or illuminate it with light rays of a smaller 
wave-length; not even the shortest of ordinary light rays, the violet 
rays, is short enough for the purpose. We have to use what arc 
called gamma-rays from radio-active substances. When such rays 

18 Op. cit., p. 20. 
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arc used, at least one ciuantum of energy will be involved and this is 
sufficient to disturb the electron, in an unpredictable manner. We 
would have very nearly fixed tJie position buc would have disturbed 
the velocity. If we used lights of long wave-length but little 
energy, the velocity would be undisturbed, but the position would 
be uncertain. Accurate prediction requires knowledge of both posi- 
tion and velocity. “But these two factors are so connected that the 
more accurately wc know the one the Jess accurately we know the 
other. To put It in terms of Schrbdinger’s wave-theory, an elec- 
tron may be taken to be associated with a wave-packet so as to 
correspond to it. in some way. Wave-packets may comprise waves 
of great or small length. In the former case their velocity will be 
Jess than in the latter. The velocity of die electron in the larger 
wave will be not quite determinate, as it may be either in the forward 
moving or back-ward moving part of the wave; but since the velo- 
city of the wave itself is low, the indeterminacy will be low com- 
pared with the indeterminacy of position due to the length of the 
wave; the latter indeterminacy is reduced in the case of waves of 
shorter wave-length; but because of their greater frequency the 
difference m velocity between the forward and backward parts will 
be much greater; hence the indeterminacy of velocity is much 
higher in this case. “We pay for precision in position by uncer- 
tainty in velocity and vice versa”^^ The difficulty, to repeat, is not 
one of present inability, but the impossibility of prediction, given 
present conceptions. 

It may be urged that these conceptions may give place to others, 
in the light of which prediction may appear possible. The wave 
theory gave way to the particle theory; now there is a tendency to 
combine the two and speak of a wavicle; we may in time arrive at 
some more intelligible synthesis which will do justice to the pheno- 
mena and preserve determinism. As against this wc have to re- 

19 Limitations of Science, p. 92. 20 Ibid., p. 93. 
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member that Eddington and those of his persuasion do not claim 
to have established indeterminism scientifically. They do claim 
to have dis-established scientific determinism. Strict causality as 
understood in the past is neither possible nor necessary for science. 
We have so far only probability based on statistical laws. These 
statistical laws arc not and need not be grounded on a rigid rever- 
sible causal relation. 

We may assume for the moment that the principle of 
indeterminacy (strictly speaking it is uncertainty, and is expressive 
of the inability of the observer, not of the nature of things) 
has been established. Even thus, it holds of microscopic 
Ixjdies, not of macroscopic entities like ourselves or our bodies. 
Granted the electron is free, what follows for us, endowed with or- 
ganisms compised of large masses of elections? The governing law 
may be statistical in its nature, not a relation of rigid necessity. This, 
however, means little in practice. By extensive observation we may 
compute the average longevity of the members of a country, com- 
munity, profession or the like. It will not be possible on the basis 
ol this average to judge the longevity of any particular member of 
that group; any particular member’s length of life may hover about 
the mean or be far in excess or defect. Despite such uncertainties 
and aberrations, the average will continue to hold good for the whole 
as such. Similarly whatever may be the indeterminacy of the in- 
dividual electron, the general law of causality will continue to hold 
good of us who are wholes of electrons. Microscopic uncertainties 
cannot detract from macroscopic certainty. The supposed frcakish- 
ncss within the atom is no guarantee of my freedom. 

The argument thus advanced seems irrefutable. And the nd- 
vaitin, who is interested not in the empirical, but in the transcen- 
dental, ideality of the concept, may well be disjxiscd to accept the 
argument at its face value. He cannot, however, afford to forget 
that his own dialectic has convicted the causal concept of self- 
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dependence, reciprocal dependence and so on. The cloven hoof 
(ideality) would seem to be manifest, however dimly, even at the 
empirical stage. The philosophic advocate of non-difference cannot 
afford to recognise water-tight planes or compartments, such that 
causality is wholly real in one plane and wholly unreal in another. 
It IS in truth neither real nor unreal; this indeterminability (anir- 
vacyatva) is manifest in varying degrees in various planes. The 
advaitin cannot, therefore, countenance scientific determinism as 
cither actual or possible. 

It seems likely that the insurance company analogy is respon- 
sible for a confusion. The promoter of such a company, if he accepts 
reliable statistical figures about longevity, gets the advice of a good 
actuary, and permits no swindling by himself or by others, is ex- 
ceedingly likely to prosper in his business despite the uncertainty of 
any indiyidual's death or siir\'ival. In such a case, howeyer, the 
group or class has no individuality of its own. It is loosely knit; if 
some die early, others die late and there is a balancing which pre- 
serves the average age intact. Suppose we consider instead some- 
thing like the behaviour ol a crowd and the behaviour of a 

company of soldiers. In the latter case, wc can predict for the 
whole, not in spite of uncertainty alxiut the parts, but because 
there is no uncertainty aliout them. In the former case, vve 
may be certain about the parts but uncertain about the 

whole; while each member of a crowd may be inoffensive, whether 
because of timidity or a genuine law-abiding nature, the crowd as a 
whole will often over-ride both tendencies and behave in a thoroughly 
disgraceful manner. The difference between the insurance statis- 
tician and the collective psychologist is that the former studies 

happenings, while the latter studies behaviour. “Collective 

security” is possible in the former case in a manner and to an extent 
impossible in the latter. This is because in behaviour as contrasted 
with event, we have to deal not merely with particulars, but with 
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units or individuals; and each unit or individual seems to exhibit 
distressing symptoms of uncertainty.^* This is of course most so in 
the case of the units called individual selves, as is evident from our 
deliberation as to "what wc shall do, our regrets for what we did or 
failed to do and so on. This, however, is to anticipate the question 
of human freedom. 

To return to scientific determinism, it may be argued Aat with 
the jx)ssiblc exception of psychology, science is interested in happen- 
ings as such, not behaviour, and that if statistical laws can make 
predictions in those fields, the needs of determinism will be satis- 
fied therewith. This sounds reasonable enouo:h. But let us ex- 
amine the nature of statistical law. It is based on a number of 
observations presumably accurate and formulated in such a way as to 
hold good of the whole constituted of the individuals observed. The 
proposition “Early marriages produce weaklings’ based on obser- 
vation of A, B, C Z, who are all progeny of early marriage, 

is an instance of such a law; again, the proposition “South Indians 
generally die at 50,“ based on numerous observations as to the in- 
cidence of mortality in a large number of South Indians in all walks 
of life, IS a statistical law. In neither case has a necessary connec- 
tion been established between cause and effect or antecedent and 
consequent. But the observations so far as they went, were 
accurate. There was no doubt of A-Z having been children of 
parents married early or their being weaklings; the individual South 
Indians observed did die at the various ages noted by the observer. 
There is some basis of accuracy to go upon. If similar accuracy 
were attainable in the case of at least some of these microscopic elec- 
trons, we might formulate a statistical law holding good of the 

21 After I had completed the papr I came across the following lines in 
Kddington’s latest hook ; “A study of mob-psychology would he a very unsatis- 
factory foundation for a tlieory of the human mind. The molar law. or moh-law, 
of physics is an equally unsatisfactory introtluction to the theory of individual 
or atomic behaviour.” The Philosophy of Physkal Science, p. 30. 
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inacroscopic body though not of any individual microscopic compo- 
nent. This possibility, however, is just what is denied by the 
Principle of Indeterminacy which says that position and velocity 
cannot lx>th be accurately determined. And though from a large 
numl)cr of non-accurate observations one may make a guess to a 
future event, the prediction can never on this basis achieve any 
better status than that of a guess, more or less lucky. 

We may be faced now with the proposition that what is statis- 
tical!)/ aimed at is a law that applies to microscopic bodies, not to 
macroscopic ones; with regard to these, there is neither doubt nor 
failure of the application of the causal law as ordinarily understood. 
Even on this position there are certain difficulties. What we know 
as statistical law is such not because it^ basis is inaccurate, hut because 
though accurate as far as it goes it does not make room for analysis 
and the establishment of a rigid connection; with the microscopic 
bodies, however, we find, if Heisenberg is not mistaken, that our 
observations are and necessarily must remain inaccurate. Statistics 
deal with inadequate data while here we are faced witli inaccurate 
data. The difference, wc grant, is one of degree; this, however, is 
as little ground for ignoring it, as the tiny size of the baby for ignor- 
ing its illegitimacy (in Marryat’s story). Secondly, we have to ask 
whether these microscopic entities occupy a region of their own or 
are constitutive of the macroscopic bodies supposed to be governed 
by rigid causality. If they are constitutive, what is the guarantee 
that the uncertainty of microscopic behaviour will not affect the 
macroscopic too.^^^^ It would be ridiculous of course to argue that 
the larger the whole the greater is the indeterminacy; for the un- 
certainties may cancel out one another. But is the cancelling out 
more than a probability? Strictly speaking, should we not say that 
we cannot be certain as to whether the microscopic uncertainties 

22 Cp. “If, however, the components acted quite capriciously why should 
there be aggregate constancy?** Laird, Recent Philosophy, p. 165. 
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accumulate or are annulled? And whatever we may judge of 
events as such, should not this uncertainty be our most legitimate 
conclusion with regard to behaviour} 

All this seems much at variance with common sense. In 
looking back on what we know of occurrences or behaviour, we fail 
to see how any event could have occurred or failed to occur other- 
wise than as it did. In retrospect at least, there seems to be no un- 
certainty. But this is no problem for the advocate of indeterminacy. 
In stating the principle, this is how Eddington envisages and 
answers the difficulty: “There is no limit to the accuracy with 
which we may know the position, provided that we do not want 
to know the velocity also. Very well; let us make a highly accurate 
determination of position now, and after waiting a moment make 
another highly accurate determination of position. Comparing the 
two accurate positions we compute the accurate velocity — and snap 
our fingers against at the principle of indeterminacy* This velocity 
however, is of no use for prediction, because in making the second 
accurate determination of position we have roughhandled the 
particle so much that it no longer has the velocity we calculated. It 
IS a purely retrospectii/e velocity.”*^ “Nature thus provides that 
knowledge of one half of the world will ensure ignorance of the 
other half, ignorance, which, as we have seen, may be remedied later 
when the same part of the world is contemplated retrospectively. 

“It is easy to prophesy after the event.”^'' 

Between the Eddington picture of the indeterminacy in the 
atom and our average picture of human indeterminacy there is a close 

23 Nature of the Physical World, p. 295. 24 Ibid., p.. 296. 

25 Ibid., p. 296. It will be interesting to consider here whaf we know of 
astrology. It is a matter of common experience among those who consult astro- 
logers that any astrologer worth the ivimc shows uncanny ability in predicting the 
past while his success as to the future is much more restricted. He may .‘luccccd 
in forecasting certain outstanding events; but the minuteness and accuracy 
characteri.stic of the prediction of the past arc generally Jacking in the prediction 
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parallel. Most of ns fed that, after we have acted, the speculation 
if we could have done otherwise is idle; but before acting we do feel 
that there is a choice to be made and that much hangs on this choice. 
Retrospectively we do admit determinism, but not prospectively. 
And if a serious-minded scientist finds a parallel for this in intra- 
atomic behaviour, there is little need for us to look with scorn at 
“freaks withiiv the atom.” Any such parallel is bound to be inter- 
esting and illuminating, though, of course, never conclusive. And 
it is not the claim of the Eddington group to have proved human 
freedom; rather do they maintain that the supposed obstacle of the 
exact sciences is no longer there. 

It may be thought that the claim to exactitude of certain 
sciences was never a bar to human freedom. I he determinism of 
external events cannot affect the fact of human responsibility. Prof. 
Stebbing makes a distinction between res|x>nsibility for and respon- 
sibility to. I am responsible for my acts to some authority, God or 
the king or my neighbours. When a question of accountability or 
responsibility to some one arises, it may be legitimate to plead deter- 
minism as an excuse. But so long as 1 do not ignore the fact that 
whatever is done it is / that do it, my responsibility for the act 
persists and cannot be got rid of. The notion of responsibility to 

of the future. Thi.s may be due in many cases to the astrologer’s lack of com 
pctence; in some cases it is due to inaccuracy of data, the roquiied precision being 
almost unattainable in the nature of things; to some extent again the lack of 
accuracy is due to tlie possible modification of the future by the intlividiial him- 
self; he may otfer propitiations and avert malign influences; the planets seem to 
be responsible only for some tendencies, the effectuation or frustration of such 
tendencies being, to some extent at least, in the hands of the victim. It is indeed 
urged that the function of astrology is not to satisfy idle curiosity about the future, 
but to help the individual to fo’ward good tendencies and avert evil ones, by 
suitable measures. It is also common belief that astrological pretlictions of the 
future fail in the case of yogins, because of their intensive self-culture. However 
this may be, we find that astrology combines precision as regards the past with a 
haziness more or less negligible as regards the future; and this combination instead 
of disentitling it to be a science, seems to bring it into line with other exact 
.science, in its motlcrn developments. 
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is irrelevant; what matters is respnsibility /or and this does not 
stand in need of scientific indeterminism. What matters is that / 
act; and our interest should lie I'n making precise the /, not in making 
the act indeterminate. 

One may sympathise with this clever line of reasoning with- 
out, however, being convinced by it. The question of responsibility 
to God may be irrelevant, but that of responsibility to society and 
the state is very important. F a person’s acts are the result not of 
choice, but of prior states and those of still prior states and so on, 
arc wc justified in intervening at some stage awarding praise or blame, 
reward or punishment.^ On such an extremely determinist view 
even our approbation and reprobation would appear determined; so 
rhe question of justification may not arise. But even in regard to 
responsibility lor, surely there is a difference between a primary and 
a secondary sense thereof. I am responsible for my fall, physical or 
moral, in a way in which the stone is not responsible for falling. If 
my responsibility consists in this, that it is / who act, the stone should 
be responsible in precisely a similar manner in that it is the stone 
which falls. This however is not what wc mean. With regard to 
this very falling of the stone, both 1 and the stone may be responsible, 

1 by the fact of displacing it and the stone by the act of falling, but 
in very different senses. The stone acts as it is acted on. I act 
because of the forces which act on me and as I choose among these 
forces. An abstract external calculation of forces, such as is pos- 
sible or as is assumed to be possible in the case of the stone, is not 
possible in my case. That is why I am responsible in a sense in 
which the stone is not. To square this fact of responsibility with 
scientific determinism wc have either to deny that fact or abrogate 
determinism. The former is what earlier scientists and the mate- 
rialists did; the latter is what the Eddington group of scientists do. 

A third course is perhaps not impossible. One such way would 
admit determinism in a limited sphere. Determinism is all right in 


i.n.Q., jiJNt, 1940 
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the world of matter, but will not apply to spirit. We are concerned, 
however, not with the freedom of spirit in the abstract, but with 
the freedom of human beings, apparently bound in and reacting to 
a material environment, and embodied in psycho-physical frames. 
If those frames and the environment are strictly determined, there 
IS no sense in claiming freedom for me; my responsibility is no 
better than that of the falling stone. Am I different from the frame 
and the mechanism? If not, the determinism of the latter applies 
to me also. If I am different, in what realtion am I to the mecha- 
nism, and how is it determined? If there is a relation and that is 
undetermined we leave the door wide open for die influx of the 
demons of primitive faith; calculation and determinism, even within 
a limited sphere, become impssible since this sphere is liable to be 
disrupted at any time from without. If the relation is determined, 
it cannot obviously be so unless the other relatnm, the I is also deter- 
mined, and no determinate relation is conceivable where one relatum 
is undetermined and undeterminable. The only relation, if it can be 
called that is one of super-position of the mechanical on the non- 
mechanical, of matter on spirit. This ts the advaita notion which we 
shall examine presently. But short of this there seems no way of 
avoiding the extremes of denying human responsibility or scientific 
determinism. To claim a mysterious sphere for the / is only to do 
violence to science without any corresponding advantage in 
metaphysics. 

Why not then adopt the advaita doctrine of super-position? 
The mechanical, the material, the determined is a superimposition 
on the conscious, the spiritual, the ever-free. So long as we arc in 
the sphere of the super-imposed we gladly concede determinism. 
We recognise however that it is only a phenomenal plane, the plane 
of the analytical intellect. When, by a deeper intuition, we rise to 
the higher plane of spirit, there is no determinism. The Real, the 
Absolute is neither free nor not-free; the appearance is never free. 
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The fetterless spirit appears as fettered in its own laws; the non- 
relational appears as the harmoniously related; the uncaused and un- 
causing appears as a system of rigidly interlinked causes and 
effects. “The Absolute” says Dr. Brahma “expresses itself differ- 
ently at different stages and this infinite variety of expressions also 
in a way proves the infinitude of the Absolute. It is our limitation 
which is responsible for the belief that what is causally connected 
cannot be freely conceived. But if we attempt to reach the deepest 
levels of our experience and to be directly cognisant of the 
inexhaustible, autonomous spring that underlies and supports the 
ever-changing playful states of consciousness, we can realise that 
v/hat is freely conceived is expressed through harmony, law and 
system, and that there is no opposition betw'cen perfect freedom 
and spontaniety on the one hand and law and system, causality and 
determinism on the other. 

This passage, I confess, has puzzled me greatly. In some 
ways its contention seems as patent as it is acceptable. How can the 
infinite appear finite, the self-luminous as other-illumined, the un- 
determined as determined.^ To this our answ'cr must frankly be 
that as finite consciousnesses we do not know, and to deny the 
reconciliation is really to presume an omniscience we do not jx)ssess. 
The reconciliation may be for aught we know; it must be if we are 
to conserve the intelligibility of the finite in some measure; there- 
fore It is. The adoption of this Bradleian reasoning, however, pre- 
supposes a must be : a stage which we cannot postulate if the finite 
causal system were a closed system, if determinism, causality, law, 
system were intelligible instead of being riddled with contradictions 
as shown in the Bradleian and advaita dialectic. We may admit 
that the ever-frec can and does express itself as if bound; but if the 
freedom is real, the bondage can be nowhere near jx^rfect. 


26 Op. cit., p. 22. 
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Another idea under-lying Dr. Brahma’s words may perhaps 
be expressed thus. Brahman is undciermined; it is not a term in a 
cause-effect series; all the same it is not characterless; the undeter- 
mined nature of Brahman docs not lead to the possibility of anything 
being anything else; the absolute freedom of Brahman is consistent 
with Its being determinate, its being character (though not endowed 
with characteristics), so that what is abstracted therefrom or super- 
posed thereon is such and such, not something else; and between the 
various super-positions certain definite laws hold good. This is as it 
should be. A thoughtful advaittn would lepudiate the characterisa- 
tion of Brahman, refuse to predicate characteristics thereof, but not 
say that it is characterless. It is that which is at the mercy of all 
outside influences that has no character; not, however, that which 
has no inside or outside and is homogeneous. If, therefore, it is 
this reconciliation that is meant by Dr. Brahma between law and 
its transcendence, there is no need to disagree. 

But here again it must be remembered that the finite is not a 
plane or sphere apart from the infinite; it is the infinite itself which 
expresses itself in finitude; hence even on the empirical view the 
boundaries of the finite cannot afford to be hard and fast; they must 
have a certain haziness, though the haziness may be negligible 
when dealing with large numbers. What I wish to stress is this: 
what you call finite has or has not a hard crust; if ex hypothesi you 
endow it with such a crust you will never make it jump out of its 
skin into the infinite either now or ever; if on the contrary it has no 
such crust, but we treat it as if it had, then law, system, deter- 
minism are not absolute even in the empirical sphere. Surely this is 
the only legitimate conclusion, if the deeper intuition is not a deus 
ex machina but the fruition and fulfilment of the disciplined in- 
tellect itself. From such a pomt of view the postulation of indeter- 
minism in science is a conclusion very much to be welcomed. Ab 
solute certainty for the true advaitin, belongs to Brahman alone for 
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that alone is both determinate and undetermined. Anywhere short 
of that, what is claimed to be absolutely certain is only an exercise 
in tautology more or less successfully camouflaged. 

Again, what can be meant by the statement that the “Abso- 
lute expresses itself differently at different stages”? Is it that dis- 
tinctions of space and time have real significance for the Absolute,^ 
Does the Absolute really have to pass through various stages? Or 
is it that in the Absolute, which is one, we distinguish stages? 
Surely this last is the position acceptable to the advaitili. And on 
such a view, the non-reality of the stages and distinctions has to be 
admitted, despite thcir presentation and empirical reality. The ad- 
mission of this much of reality may be a necessary stage even in the 
realisation of illusoriness. As the ancient advaitin asks: 

fJTfa 17^ srtfvT V 

But what we insist on is only the non-rcality, not the unreality 
(asattva) of the empirically real, fiven at a level far short of absolute 
realisation, we find that error has been the j^atewav to truth; this 
does not prevent the recognition of the erioi nor shift the realisation 
of the more inclusive truth to a higher plane or to a different sphere. 
The passage from error to truth may follow the laws of wave mecha- 
nics or of cjuantum mechanics. We may fiiscnsibly move towards 
the truth or jump to it in well-marked stages; and our jumps may 
not all be in a forward direction; however this may be, it can never 
be maintained that in one Sphere or plane the error was true, but 
not in another. We thought it true at one stage, but now wc do 
not think so; the germ of our present realisation was in it from the 
outset; it may be a fresh discovery, not a fresh importation; and 
consistently with this we have to declare nor its realjjty, but its non- 
reality even in the empirical sphere. The deficiencies of empirical 
reality are to be made known not elsewhere or at another timp in a 
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different order of experience; our finite practical life itself exhibits 
its self-dircmptive character. What is required is not an ecstatic 
Hight to mystic heights but some patient and persistent analysis. 
The Vedanta says “That thou art“ not “That thou wilt become”; 
oneness with the Absolute i^ a present experience, not a mere hope 
of the future; and the imperfections of the phenomenal must be 
evident to us now, since we are the noumenon even now and do 
not have to become it hereafter. We cannot admit indeterminism 
in one plane and system, causality and law in another plane. Inde- 
terminism is not indeterminateness; hence the possibility of law to a 
hmited extent; system is relational, and relation being an unin- 
telligible concept m the last resort, can never be complete; hence 
the possibility of law only to a limited extent. Freedom can hold 
good of determinism, despite Dr. Brahma’s assurance to the con- 
trary; It is because determinism can never be complete; in its 
attempt at fullness and precision it reaches out indefinitely or turns 
round in a tautologous circle. The self is free energising, as it is self- 
luminous consciousness. This freedom, however, being another 
name for the fullness of character indep'^ndent of external condi- 
tions, and not equivalent to the indeterminable subjection to in- 
fluences other than one-self, it is determinate. This dcterminatc- 
ness IS appreciable by us in our efforts at prediction, which are so 
successful in regard to the past and achieve a limited measure of 
success in regard to the future, though our certainty' about 
the future is not and can never be anything more than a high 
measure of probability. For the ever-frcc in its appearance can never 
appear as the merely determined or the merely indeterminable; it 
must combine both features while rising above both; hence the pre- 
dictability in retrospect and the probability in prospect. This is one 
approach to an understanding of reality and for help in this approach, 
we may be duly thankful to modern scientists, though beyond this 
^e may not go in reliance on their conclusions. 
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The dismissal of causality docs not involve the abolition of all 
certainty. It is dreary philosophy which can hold out no certainty 
at least of release. This certainty cannot be taken away by advaita 
or by modern science. There is no philosophy possible without the 
certainty of the philosophising self. This is self-luminous, self- 
evident, self-guaranteed. And release, according to the advaitin, is 
the self’s own nature. It is that it is; it can never be gamed nor lost, 
though it may appear to be lost and appear to be regained. For us 
who appear to be searching, the regaining of our own nature is a 
certainty; it is indeed the only certainty, and the only measure 
among the probabilities which are all we have left to us in prospect. 

S. S. SuHYA Narayan'a Sastri 



The Life and Works of Madhva 

I. Predecessors of Aladhva 

Nothing definite or authentic about the forerunners of Madhva \s 
theism is known to us beyond what has been recorded by Narayana 
Panditacarya, in his Adanimanjafiy a short poem furnishing the 
necessary mytho-histoncal back-ground to his more elaborate “Life 
of Madhva ’ (Al/ulhvavijaya). From this and from the evidence of 
Madhva s own works, I't is clear that the system of the Acarya 
claims its descent mainly from the ancient monotheism of the Ekanti- 
Vaisnavas or the Bhagavatas.‘ But for all practical purposes, Madhva 
IS himself the first historical founder and exponent of the system of 
philosophy associated with his name. Pre-Madhva hagiology is a 
blank save for the bare names of a few “forerunners preserved to 
us in the A I an i m an jar i. An account in the Padma Purana^ derives 
Madhva’s ‘Visnu-Glaubens’ from Brahma (Bralimasampradaya). The 
following is the traditional ‘Guruparampara’ of the sect up to 
Madhva : — 

Sri Hnnisn (Narayana) Kaivalya Tiriha 

Brahma )hanisa rirtlia 

1 . n . 

The four Sanas Para 1 irtha 


Diirv.lsas 

Jnananulhi Tirtha 
Gariulavahana Tirtha 


Satyaprajha Tirtha 

Prajha Tirtha 

* • • • 

I Gap of 300 years] 
Acyutapreksa 


Kaivalya Tirtha /^eyurapreKsa 

Annncia Tirtha alias Madhvacarya 
It Will be seen from the alx)ve that tradition has preserved the 
names of at least half a dozen of the historical predecessors of 
Madhva. There is a gap of about 300 years between Prajna Tirtha 


I ‘t is called in Manimanjari. VIII, 33 cd. 

^ ) vide CatHssMbhasya, introd.XXIV. 
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and Acyutapreksa. And nothing is known of the persons who 
flourished during this period. It is alleged that the saints of the 
creed were suffering severe persecution at the hands of the Advaitins 
in ascendancy, during this period.'* A vivid and somewhat inflam- 
matory account of this is given in chapter 7 of the Mantmanjart. 
Stripped of all exaggeration, the facts of the case were: 

Driven to desperation by the ascendancy of Advaita, the Dvaita 
teachers had outwardly accepted monism. All that they could do 
was to ensure the bare continuation of their preceptorial line and 
leave the rest to the future.* In the course of two or three genera- 
tions, when the stormy past had been forgotten, the once quasi- 
monists became full-fledged monists and remained in that blissful 
state of ignorance of their original antecedents, till the days of 
Acyutapreksa. No genuinely historical work on Dvaita could there- 
fore have been written or preserved at such times. That is why we 
do not find Madhva referring to any historical work of his predeces- 
sors. The last in this line was Purusottama Tirtha {M. Vij. vi, 
33)' alias Acyutapreksa who was the Sannyasa-Guru of Madhva. It 
is clear from the M. Vij, that he was a warm Advaitin (v, 25; Iv, 8; 
ix, 33-37/’ though different impression is sought to be created by a 
passage in the Manimanjari.^ The very first Vcdantic classic in 
which his teacher instructed Madhva, was the Istasiddhi of Vimuk- 
tatman. (M, Vij. iv, 44). It is obvious therefore, that Madhva was 
himself the actual historical founder and exponent of his system. 

3 Such persecutions have parallels in Indian and classical history. Witness for 
instance the persecution of the Christians in Rome, in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and of Ramanuja in the loth century. 

4 Such existence tncogntlo is held to account for the non-preservation of the 
names of the teachers subscejuent to Prajha Tirtha (a contemporary of Sankara). 

5 It is by this name that he is referred to in the Srikurniam Inscription of 
Narahari Tirtha (1281 A.D.). 

6 It is said that thefe were frequent disagreements between Madhva and his 

Ciirii, and it was with great difficulty that the Acarya ultimately converted him. 
(ix, 33-37) thinking. 

7 VIII, 33 and 36. 
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No doubt, as we have seen in Part I, the thcistic philosophy preached 
by the Acarya has a long history behind it and goes back to the 
original basic literature of Hinduism viz., the Veda-5astra. But 
there is no evidence of immediate literary activity of any kind which 
would connect the works of Madhva himself with these original 
sources of his system, as is available for instance in the case of the 
works of Sankara or Ramanuja. We have seen the peculiar circums- 
tances which are said to have rendered such links impossible in the 
case of the early forerunners of the Dvaita school.* Such absence 
however need in no way belittle the importance, reliability or innate 
metaphysical satisfyingness of the system itself as obviously in the 
last resort such links in the chain must stop somewhere and the only 
appeal thereafter would be to the basic scriptures themselves on 
which a given system may claim to be based. That is why Madhva 
himself has passed by all his historical predecessors including Acyuta- 
preksa himself in complete silence; and persistently claims to have 
received his message directly from the lips of Badarayana-Vyasa.” 
Throughout his works Madhva acknowledges no other teacher save 
Vyasa and has not even once mentioned the name of Acyutapreksa 
anywhere in his works. Of course, no offence was meant to nor 
any taken by Acyutapreksa himself. The history of Dvaita 
literature proper, thus begins with Madhva. 

II. Date of Aiadhva 

There has been a controversy within the limits of a century or 

8 Even the four names of the (historical) predecessors of Para Tirtha arc 
purely traditional. They arc not recorded cither in the Mmimahiari or in the 
i\i. Vtj. the earliest extant biographical .sketches of Madhva. They arc however 
to be found in the genealogical tables of the Bhand;irkcrc Mutt (the original mutt 
of Acyutapreksa, still in existence). 

9 ^t-n. xxxii, 170) and many other similar 
references in the other works of Madhva. 

10 Evcti his very first work, the Gitabhasy^^, a copy of which he is said to have 
left with his Guru before starting on his first trip to Badari (A/. Vij. vi, 32), opens 
with a salutation to Vyasa and Acyutapreksa is entirely ignored. 
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so over the date of Madhva. Both the ‘traditional’ date of birth 
1199 A.D., claimed for him on the authority of a passage ^xxxii, 
13 1) in his Mahabh^ata-tatparyanirnaya, and the date Saka 
1 040- 1 120 proposed in some of the geneo-chronological tables of 
the Utltaradi and other Mutts, have now been set at rest by the 
discovery and publication of the inscriptions especially the one dated 
5 aka 1203 Narahari Tirtha — a direct disciple and second ‘succes- 
sor of Madhva on the Pitha. The evidence of these inscriptions 
shows that Narahari was in Kalihga between 1264 *^93 A.D. 

It appears also that he was the regent of the state 1281-93. 
If the statement of the Albh. then, is to be accepted in its 

literal sense, Madhva would have lived up to 1278 A.D. According 
to the uniform testimony of the Mutt lists, he was succeeded by 
Padnian^ha Tirtha who remained on the Pitha for seven years and 
after him Narahari occupied the Pitha for nine years. On this view, 
Narahari would have come to the Pitha in 1285. But the evidence 
of inscriptions shows that he was still in Kalihga in the years 1289, 
1291 and 1293. The obvious inference is that he could not have 
conic to the Pitha till after 129^.^’ The Mutt lists agree m placing 
Narahari ’s demise in the cyclic year of Srimukha. These two facts 
should go to show that the event cannot be placed earlier than 1333 
A.D. Calculating backwards from the year of Narahari’s demise, 
we arrive at 1317 (Pihgala) as that of Madhva. Assuming that 
tradition is correct in assigning to him a life of seventy-nine years, 
and in placing his birth in a Vijambi, we get 1238 A.D. as the year 
uf his birth. This agrees very well indeed with the inscriptions of 
Narahari Tirtha — the terms of one of which (^rikurmam, 1281 A.D.) 
imply that Madhva was in flesh and blood at or about the time. 

1238-1317 A.D. thus appears to be the most satisfactory date 


** It cannot be that Narahari w.i^ allowed to be the regent at the court of 
alin^a aiul occupy the p'ltha o£ Madhva at the ^aInc■ time between 1285-93. 
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for Madhva/' The relevant material bearing upon this question has 
been brought together and discussed by me in two papers on the 
subject! contributed to the Annamalai University Journal (iii, 2, 
and V, I.), and Co them further attention is invited. The various 
other theories on the date of Madhva have also been examined and 
lefuted there/ 

III. iJfe of Madhva 

The Aladhvavijaya of Narayana Panditacarya is the earliest 
biography of Madhva that has come down to us. If we eliminate 
the many miracles and supernatural incidents which the piety and 
zeal of the biographer have attributed to him, we may get a fairly 
complete picture of the Acarya’s life and mission. There arc also 
well written accounts in English of the life and teaching of Madhva." 

i 

Madhva was born of Tiilu" Brahmin parents of humble 
status at the village of Pajakaksetra/*' some eight miles to the south- 
east of the town of Udupi in the South Kanara di'strict of the Madras 
Presidency. His father s family-name was Naddantillaya of which 

12 Tlii?. date has rcccndy been uj)licld by Dr. Salctorc in .his Ancient 
Karnauka [History of Tttluva), Poona, 1936. In the li^ht of this date, the state- 
ment in the A 4 bh. -t,-n, would have to be explained as a rough estimate in terms 
of centuries, the actual difference between the two being thirty-nine years. 

T2a. Prof, P. P. S. Sastri has recently championed the date of the Mutt lists, in 
his paper on ‘Madhva chronology’ in the Ku^pttsvami Sastri Com. Vol. (Madras). 
With more zeal than regard for facts he has adopted 1181 A.D. as the year of the 
5 rikurmani Inscr. But he forgets that there arc five more inscriptions of Narahari, 
all (lated between 126.^ and 1293, wherein the chronograms given admit of no 
emendation whatever, hor a refutation of tlic Professor’s plea see ray rejoinder in 
the Annals of vol. xix, 3. 

13 By such authors as C. M. Padmanabhacar, C. N. K. Iyer, S. Subba Ran, 
and C. R. Krishna Rau. 

14 Madhva was thus a Tulu (Sivajli) Brahmin and not a Kanarese as supposed 
by some. 

15 Not Kalyanpiir as wrongly stated by Carpenter (p. 406) and Barth (p. 195). 
The old family-house of Madhva still stands at the village of Bcljc in Kakra-Matha 
(Tulu for Pajakaksetra). 
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the well-known “Madhyagehabhatta or “Madhyamandira”^*' is the 
Sanskrit equivalent. Madhva’s original name was Vasudeva. At 
the age of seven or so, he had his 'Upa-nayana’ and went through a 
course of Vedic and Gastric studies under a teacher who belonged to 
the family of the ‘Totantillayas’ (‘Pugavana’ A/. Vij. iii, 49), 

ii 

The next event in the life of Vasudeva was his renunciation. 
It is difficult to fix his age at the time, but it was probably soon after 
his sixteenth year (iii, 54-56). His studies of the Sastras had, in the 
meanwhile, created in him a profound repulsion towards the prevail- 
ing philosophy of his day and he was filled with a desire to resuscitate 
the old realistic theism of the Vedasastra, in its pristine purity. The 
call of the spirit took him to Acyutapresksa from whom he sought 
and obtained initiation as a monk under the name of Purna-prajna. 

Some time after initiation was spent in the study of Vedantic 
classics beginning wifh the Istasiddhi, Frequent disagreements bet- 
ween master and disciple terminated the studies before long. Purna- 
prajna was made the head of the Mutt of Acyutapreksa. It was on 
this occasion that Acyutapreksa conferred upon him the name of 
Anandadrtha. The name “.Madhva” by which he is more widely 
known, was not given to the Acarya by anyone. It was assumed 
by him (for a reason that will be clear later on) as being synonymous 
with the other. 

Madhva spent some time in and about Udipi, teaching the 
disciples of Acyutapreksa and entering into disputations with a 

16 Not “Madhyamandara” as given out by Dr. R. G. Bbandarkar (Vaisnavism, 
Saivism etc. Strassburg, 1913, p. 58.) The equivalent “Madhyamandira” is applied 
lo Madhva too by Madhava in the Sarv^darsana Samara ha. It was the family 
name (cf. M. Vij. ii, q.) “The name* Nadd^^^'ullaya” cannot “be traced to the fact 
ihat it (the village of Naddantadi or Madhyatala,) was the midday halting place 
of Madhva’* (Salctorc, Ancient Karnataka, voJ. i, p. 416, f.n. ii, Poona 1936) for 
the very simple reason that according to the evidence of M. Vij. ii, 9, Madhva *s 
lather also went by that name (Naddantillaya). 
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number of Pandits, Monistic, Jain and Buddhist. The M, Vij, 
(v, 8-16), mentions his encounters with Vasudeva Pandita, Vadi- 
siniha and Buddhisagara. This teaching and constant disputations 
considerably sharpened his powers and made him an adept in reason- 
ing and polemics. Encouraged by the initial successes, the Acarya 
made up his mind to go on a South Indian tour and find a wider field 
for the propagation of his new faith. Tnvandrum, Cape Camorin 
and Ramesvaram were among :he places visited. At. Cape Camorin, 
he fell into a violent conflict with an Advaitic monk wrongly identic 
fied^^ with Vidyasahkara Tktha — the then (?) Svami of the ^rhgeri 
Mutt. After the conclusion of “Caturmasya” at Ramesvaram, he 
moved on to Srirahgam where the Acarya must have come into per- 
sonal contact with the followers of Ramanuja there. From Srirahgam 
he seems to have returned to Udipi through a northern route. 

Altogether the southern tour must have taken two or three 
years to be finished. It must have shown Madhva that breaches 
had already been effected in the citadel of Mayavada and this know- 
ledge must have strengthened his original resolve. No wonder then, 
that .soon after his return to Udiol, Madhva be^an his career as an 
author with a commentary on the Gita, which was not however pub- 
lished till after his return from the first north Indian tour, which 
came off shortly. 

This trme, the Acarya had a larger ictiniic than on the earlier 
occasion. We have no information as to the route taken, the places 
visited or the incidents on the journey. It is stated that while at 
the hermitages of the Himalayas, Madhva left by himself for Badari 
the abode of Vyasa. He returned after a few days and composed 
his Bhasya on the B.S. which was transcribed by Satyatirtha. Resum- 
ing their homeward march, the party journeying probably through 

17 By C. N. K. Iyer ami C, M. Patlmanabhacar. l or a refutation of this 
most untenable identification see my papt*r: "The Madhva-Vidyasankara 

Meeting, — A Fiction,’* Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. iii, no. i. 
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Bchar and Bengal, came ultimately to Rajamundry. Here there was 
a protracted debate at the conclusion of which the famous SobHana 
Bhat^ (the future Padmanabha Tirtha) was worsted and converted. 
The conversion of Narahari Tirtha also must have taken place at 
the same time.'® 

The north Indian tour had made a considerable impression on 
the people. Till now Madhva’s criticism of the Advaita had been 
mostly destructive. But after the publication of his own commen- 
taries on the Gita and on the Sutras, no one could say that he had 
no alternative to give in place of the system which he so severely 
criticised. The first achievement after the return to Udipi was the 
conversion to his own views of Acyutapreksa who fell not without a 
fierce struggle (M.Vij. ix, 

The merits of the new system, the living earnestness of its 
founder, his irresistible personality and incisive logic soon brought 
many converts and adherents.'*^ To bring and hold them all to- 
gether, the Acarya had the beautiful image of Sri Krsna installed in 
a newly erected temple at his Matha at Udipi and made it the rally- 
ing centre of his followers (ix, 43). He also inaugurated a few re- 
forms and introduced some changes in the ceremonial code of his 
adherents. These were the substitution of flour-made ewes for live 
ones in sacrifices and the rigorous observance of fasts on Ekadasi days. 

18 Dr. Salctorc {History of Tuluva, p. 439) is ilcfinitcly wrong in dating 
Narahari Tirtha’s meeting with Madhva as late as 1270. The ascetic title o£ 
“ 5 ripada” is found applied to the former (as pointed out by me in A. U. Journal, 
iii, 2, p. 247) even in the very first inscription of 1264 which would mean that 
Narahari Tirtha’s conversion must have taken place in or about 1264 but certainly 
before 1270. 

19 Dr. Saletore (op. cit., 444-49) is wrong again in connecting the legends 

touching the conversion of certain members of the Kotisvara and allied groups by 
a MadJjVd ascetic narrated in the Puttige version of the Grama Paddhati with 
Madhva. It is enough to show that the passages cited speak uniformly • of a 
Madhva Muni, — an ascetic of the Madhva order ^ I which 

would be inapplicable to Madhva himself. The incident as will be shown later on, 
has reference in reality to Vadiraja Tirtha. 
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The M. Vij, (ix, 44-50) seems to refer to one such Pistapasu-yajna 
actually performed at the instance of Madhva at which the Acarya’s 
younger brother officiated as Hotr-pricst. We are told that a member 
of the Maraditaya family (Jara-ghatita-gotra) organised a protest and 
created a good deal of opposition to this new type of sacrifice. But 
Madhva stood firm and carried the day. 

After this' he again started on a (second) north Indian 
tour to Badari and returned after visiting Delhi, Kuruksetra, Benares 
and Gaya (x, 52). The subsequent tours were confined mostly to 
the South Kanara district. . Visnumangala, (near Kasargod) Kadatala 
etc. were his favourite resorts. The years that followed brought 
further acquisitions to his fold. The prestige of the new faith had 
been very well established. Many works had in the meantime 
been written by Madhva such as the Bhasyas on the ten Upanisads, 
the ten Prakaranas and running expositions of the Bhagavata and 
Mjahabharata, Naturally, the increasing popularity of the new faith 
caused no small anxiety and heart-burning to the custodians of the 
established faith (Advaita). Desperate remedies were tried to com- 
bat the danger. We arc told of an actual raid on the library"'* of 
Madhva (xiv, 2) which contained a very valuable collection of books. 
The books were afterwards recovered and restored to the Acarya at 
the intervention of jayasiriiha the ruler of Kumbla."' The incident 
naturally brought Madhva into touch with the ruler at whose re- 
quest he visited his capital. Close on the heels of this visit came 
the momentous conversion of the great Trivikrama Pandita (probably 
a court-Pandit of Jayasiriiha) who was the foremost scholar and autho- 

20 Dr. Saletore {Ancient Tulnva, p. 4^24) is mistaken in giving ”Madhv^' 
siddhanta' a,s the name of one of the works stolen on the occasion. There docs not 
appear to have been any such work in existence and none is mentioned either in 
the M. Vij. or other sources known to us. The raid itself is snitl to have been 
carried out at the instigation of the Advaitic monk Padma Tirtha who is reported 
to have hailed from the Cola country (xii, 2) and his ally Pundarika Puri. 

21 C. M. Padmanabhacar has wrongly identified him with the then ruler of 
Travancorc, which is unsupportable. 
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rity on the Advaita Vedanta, in those parts. This Trivikrama was 
the father of Madhva’s biographer Narayana Panditacarya. After 
his conversion Trivikrama was commissioned to write a commentary 
on Madhva’s Suirahhasya which he did under the name of Tattva- 
fradifa,^^ The Acarya himself had by this time composed his 
master-piece the Anuvyakhydna on the Sutras. 

Trivikrama’s conversion was another turning point in the history 
of the faith. Many more joined the fold and Madhva’s fame spread 
far. His parents died about this time (xv, 91) and the next year 
his younger brother and seven others were ordained monks (xv, 128- 
30). These became the foundfers of what later on came to be 
known as the eight Mutts of Udipi. 

The last years of the Acarya seem to have been spent in teaching 
and worship. His three works, the Nydyavivarana, the Karmanirnaya 
and the Krsndmrtamahdrnava^ were all probably composed about 
this time. 

His mission was now nearly completed. His message to the 
world had been delivered and he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
well-received. His w'orks had been placed on an endiuing basis. 
He had gathered round him a band of devoted disciples who could 
be relied upon to carry the light of Theism to the nook and corner 
of the land. It was time for him to retire from the scene of his 
labours and leave them in charge of future work. Charging his 
disciples with his last message in the closing words of his favourite 
Upanisad — the Aitareya, not to sit still, but to go forth and preach,*' 
Sri Madhva disappeared from view, on the ninth day of the bright 
half of the month of Magha, of Pihgaja 1318 A.D. 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 

22. \ fragment of which was pubhshcti hy me in 1934 (Madras, L.aw Journal 

Press). 

*3 =iT3stf5t vrmm: (A- a.) 

JUNE, 1940 
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Bhattavrtci is usually a piece of land given to a learned Brahman 
to provide for his living, with a view to ensuring the pursuit of his 
calling, namely, the propagation of learning. A Bhatta more often 
coupled with the term Acarya to show respect, making it Bhatta- 
carya, is of recognised use for a man of learning. The term figures 
frequently in proper names in Bengal now-a-days in the original 
sense. The name however occurs as the name of a class, generally 
of Vaisnava Brahmanas, in South India. The class thus, represen ted 
is that of priests employed in temple for conducting worship, which 
necessarily implies a knowledge of the forms of worship, involving 
some acquaintance with various specialised branches of learning. 
The class is now generally perhaps more ignorant than learned ex- 
cept for the formal technicalities of worship they go through, more 
or less mechanically, although it must be said that one does come 
across a learned man among them here and there. The most re- 
condite matter of their learning now-a-days is the knowledge of the 
Agamas which are the regular manuals of worship. A Bhattavrtti 
however has reference, not to this class of temple-priests, but to a 
man of more than ordinary learning who engages himself in propa- 
gating that learning by teaching, which, among the Brahmans at 
any rate, was free, and sometimes even involved the feeding and 
maintenance of the students. Bhattavnti therefore is a peculiar 
tenure of land as the more general class of Brahmadeya and Devadaya. 
These are usually lands under the ordinary arrangement of tenancy 
by cultivators paying revenues to the bodies constituting the govern- 
ment of rural areas. The normal tenure of land would involve the 
payment of various dues in various classes, some of them ear-marked 
for particular purposes. A number of these payments would take 
on the character, not of payments but of return for services rendered, 
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cither by the village community as a whole, or by the government 
as a whole, or it may be even by an individual landlord. Payments 
therefore which could be regarded as return for services will be exclud- 
ed from the payments, "usually due to the village authorities, in the 
case of lands given to Brahmans, or to temples. The revenue 
incidences will be there, but what constitutes return for services, 
etc., among the items of revenue, would be separated. Thar kind 
of a tenure where lands arc given over to men of learning who 
engage themselves in teaching, is what is called BHattavrtti gene- 
lally. It would be interesting to know definitely what the Bhatus 
were expected to be, and what they were expected to do in return 
for the receipt of this vriti, which would simply be provision for their 
maintenance. 

An interesting document, datable precisely and referable to the 
year A.D. 999, has recently been brought to light from a village in 
the Chingleput District, where the record is found in a dilapidated 
temple, more or less completely destroyed, but has perhaps recently 
been restored in a poor way. The record is now found on stones 
rebuilt, and cn stones not in their original position, so that the record 
has to be pieced together and cannot be read as one continuous doc- 
ment where it is. I am indebted to the Superintendent for Epi- 
graphy through whose courtesy I was able to read and make out a 
copy for my use. The temple apparently went by the name 
Vedanarayana, rather an unusual name for a deity installed in a 
temple. It is dated in the 14th year of a Rajakesarivarman, distin- 
guished by a preceding epithet imperfectly preserved, but an epithet 
peculiar to the great Rajaraja, the first of the name, A.D. 985-1016. 
The document declares itself to be promulgated by the Sabha of 
Anur, which was a rural unit by itself in the subdivision of Kalattur. 
It refers to the gift of 12 faUis of land. This piece of land was 
originally gifted to the Siibhramanya temple at Tiruttam, and the 
village assembly was making an annual payment of 12 kalanjft of 
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gold. The document under reference states that the assembly took 
It upon themselves to pay this amount to the Tiruttani temple them- 
selves, and then transformed these 12 pattis of land into a Bhatta- 
vrtti. It was otherwise released from all kinds of payment inciden- 
tal to the holding of land, and these the Bhatta was allowed to utilise 
for his maintenance. 

The qualifications demanded of the Bhatta are laid down in the 
following section and are of particular interest, (i) It' is laid down 
that he should be a man born of a Samavedin. He should never- 
theless be learned in another Veda than his own. (2) He should not 
be a native of the village, and must come and settle down from 
another village. (3) He ought to be able to teach naturally the two 
Vedas, the knowledge of which is expected of him as a preliminary 
necessity. (4) He ought further to be able to teach V yakarana 
Astadhyayi (Panini’s grammar). This is perhaps meant for an ele- 
mentary grammar, or grammar taught in general. (5) He ought to 
be able to teach the Paniniya Vyakarana, that is, the science of 
grammar on the system of Panini. (6) He must next be able to 
teach Alahkara .^htra. He must be able to teach these with regular 
commentary. (7) He should further be able to comment properly upon 
Virhsad Aclhyayam IWimarhsa Siistra, that is, to expound elaborately 
the Miniamsa 5 astra in all its 20 chapters. (8) It is further laid down 
that he ought to take in four students to whom he should give one 
meal daily, probably the midday meal, so that they could stay all the 
day with him for the purpose of his teaching. He ought to teach 

the subjects above described to these, and turn them out fully quali- 

fied in due course. This is the document so far as its substance 
goes. 

It will be noticed that the qualifications laid down in the docu- 
ment are comparatively high. Th»s is No. i. (2) That the teach- 
ing of the Veda or the two Vedas involved here is teaching the 

Veda with commentary or Vyakhyana, It is not merely the 
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teaching of the Vedic recital. That Vedas were taught v ith com- 
mentary had already been laid down as a condition for the franchise 
almost a century earlier than this date, and seems to have been more 
or less the general practice. (3) The teacher was not merely a 
teacher of the Veda which, as it is understood in modern times, 
would mean nothing more than the teaching of the Veda for pur- 
poses of recital and no more. But the teaching laid down here is 
very much more than that. It should also be noted that in addi- 
tion to teaching the Veda with commentary, the teacher is expected 
to teach grammar, the grammar needed for general requirements, 
(q) He should further be able to teach the subject on the Paniniyan 
system as a science. (5) Similarly Alahk^ra Sastra, poetics and 
rhetoric. (6) Lastly he should be able to exjxiund, to an equal degree 
of proficiency, the Altmamsa ^astra, and, what is more in it, the 
M'lmTimsa Sastra in its 20 chapters. The last detail is of the utmost 
importance to the history of the M'tmamsa Sastra. It is clearly stated 
here that this Mtmamsa Sastra was of 20 chapters as it is clearly 
stated. The 20 chapters of this Alfmamsa ^Ffsira would include the 
first 12 chapters which arc together called Karma Mtmamsa ^ and 
the last 4 chapters which are generally known by the term Bhrama 
Altmamsa; but it also includes the four chapters in the middle, 
fhese four probably were called by another name, but is known to 
Hindu scholars novv-a-days in the Daivi Kanda, two chapters and 
Sahkarsana Kanda the ocher two chapters, making the four of the 
middle. That these twenty chapters constituted the Mimamsa as a 
whole single science, and were so regarded regularly at the tunc of the 
inscription, is import!ant addition to our knowledge of the Sastra, as 
recently an opinion has been expressed in a publication of the Allaha- 
bad Panini Office, where the Sahkarsana Kanda is plainly stated to be 
a fabrication of Ramanuja. This document is of date perhaps one 
generation anterior to the date of birth of Ramanuja, and a Altmamsa 
Sastra of 20 chapters was then regularly known as such. The history 
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of the M'tmamsa Sastra has recently been receiving attention, and a 
recent work’ bearing on the subject shows an inclination to put it in 
its proper perspective. This statement in an inscription of date 
A.D. 998-9, of the 14th year of Rajaraja Coja puts it altogether be- 
yond a doubt that the Mtmamsa Sastra was taught as a single science 
composed of 20 chapters, whatever divisions it might have had as a 
matter of teaching convenience. This record thus confirms a work 
called Prafancahrciayam^ published recently in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series by the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ganapati 
Sastri. 

From what is said above, it would be clear that what is called 
Bhattavrtti was far from being a provision for feeding or maintain- 
ing an idle Brahmin, bur a provision for learning, where the quali- 
fications demanded and the work expected to be done by the bene- 
ficiary, were both high. The work to be actually done by the Bhatu 
was also precisely laid down, and obviously had been done actually 
by the teacher. 

S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar 


1 By Mr. R;imasw.imi Sast'i the Annamalai University. 

2 For a fuller discussion on this see Manimckhalai in its hhtorual setting, 
and note on ‘Mimarhsa’ pemling publication in die Woolner Commemoration 
Volume, 
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Of Kalidasa’s immediate predecessors we know little; and with 
the doubtful exception of the plays ascribed to Bhasa, we know still 
less of their works. Yet, it is marvellous that the Kavya attains its 
climax in him and a state of perfection which is never paralleled in 
Its later history. If Asvaghosa prepared the way and created the 
new poetry and drama, he did not finish the creation; and the 
succession failed. In the interval of three or four centuries, we know 
of other kinds of literary effort, but we have little evidence of the 
type which would explain the finished excellence of Kalidasa’s 
poetry. It must have been a time of movement and productiveness, 
and the employment of ornate prose and verse in the Gupta inscrip- 
tions undoubtedly indicates the flourishing of the Kavya; but 
nothing striking or decisive in poetry or drama emerges or at least 
survives. What impresses us in Kalidasa’s works is their freedom 
from immaturity, but this freedom must have been the result of pro- 
longed and diverse efforts extending over a stretch of time. In 
Kalidasa wc are introduced at once to something new which no one 
hit upon before, something perfect which no one achieved, some- 
thing Incomparably great and enduring for all time. His outstand- 
ing individual genius certainly accounts for a great deal of this, but 
it appears in a sudden and towering glory without being buttressed 
in Its origin by the intelligible gradation of lower eminences. It is, 
however, the effect also of the tyrannical dominance of a great genius 
that it not only obscures but often wipes out by its vast and strong 
effulgence the lesser lights which surround it or herald its approach. 

Of the predecessors of whom Kalidasa himself speaks, or of the 
contemporaries mentioned by legends, we Have very little informa- 
tion. There arc also a few poets who have been confused, identified 
or associated with Kalidasa; some of them may have been con tern- 
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poraries or immediate successors. Most of these, however, are mere 
names; and very scanty and insignificant works have been ascribed 
to them by older tradition or more modern guess-work. Of these 
the only sustained work is that of Pravarasena whose date is un- 
known but who may have reigned in Kashmir in the 5th century 
A.D/ He wrote the Setubandha" or Ravanavadha in fifteen cantos; 
if It IS in Prakrit, it is obviously modelled on the highly artificial 
Sanskrit Kavya. The anthologies,'^ however, assign to him three 
Sanskrit stanzas, but they are hardly remarkable. Of Matrgupta, 
who is said to have been Pravarasena’ s predecessor on the throne 
of Kashmir, and who may or may not be identical with dramaturgist 
Matrguptacarya/ nothing remains except two stanzas contextually 
attributed by the Kashmirian Kalhana in his Rajatarahgim (iii, 18 1, 
252), and one by another Kashmirian Ksemendra, in his Ancitya- 
vicara-carcd (,id 22). Matrgupta, himself a poet, is said to have 
patronised Mentha or Bhartrmentha,*’ whose Hayagrtva-vadha 
elicited royal praise and reward. The first stanza of this 

1 See Peterson in Sub hast tavali, introd, pp. 60-61. But Stein in his translation 
of the Rci]a~tarahgim, i, pp. 66, 8^ f. would place Pravarasena ll as late as the second 
half of the 6th century. — The ascription of a Kauntalesvara-dautya to Kalidasa by 
Ksemendra and Bhoja is used to show that Pravarasena, as the Vakataka ruler of 
Kuntala, was a contemporary of Kalidasa; but this is only an unproved hypothesis. 

2 Ed. S. Goldschmidt, with German trs., Strassburg and London 1880; ed. 
Sivadatta and Parab, with Skt. comm, of Ramadasa, NSP, Bombay 1895. 

3 F. W. Thomas, Kavtndra-vacana^ , introd., pp. 54'55. 

4 S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 32; fragments of this writer have been 
collected from citations in later works 'and published by T. R. Chintamani in the 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, ii (1928), pp. 118-28. 

5 These arc also given as Matrgupta’s in Sbhv nos. 3181 and 2550. It is 
curious that the first stanza is assigned to Karparika by Ksemendra {Aftcityavicara 
ad 15). 

6 Kalhana iii. 125 f,, 260-62. — The word mentha means an elephant-driver, 
and this meaning is referred to in a complimentary verse in Jahlana’s Sukti-muktavali 
(4. 6r). The poet is sometimes called Ha.stipaka. Mahkhaka (Snhantha-carita ii. 
S 3 ) places Bhartrmentha in a rank equal to that of Bharavi, Subandhii and Bana; 
Sivasvamin {Kapphinabhyttdaya xx. 47) equals him with K.alidasa and Dandin; and 
Raja.sekhaia thinks that Valraiki reincarnated as Mentha ! 
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work, in 51oka, is quoted by Ksemendra/ as well as by 
some commentators and anthologists,** but it is obviously too 
inadequate to give an idea of the much lauded lost poem. Tradition 
associates Kalidasa also with Ghatakarpara and Vetalabhatw. It has 
been suggested* that Ghatakarpara may be placed even earlier than 
Kalidasa; but the laboured composition of twenty-four stanzas,* “ 
which passes under his name, hardly deserves much notice. It re- 
verses the motif of the Megha-duta by making a lovelorn woman, 
in the rainy season, send a message to her lover, and aims chiefly at 
displaying skill in the verbal trick of repeated syllables, known as 
Yamaka, exclusively using, however, only one variety of it, namely, 
the terminal. It employs a variety of metres,** but shows little 
poetic talent. Nor is there much gain if we accept the attribution 
to this poet of the Ntti-sara,^’^ which is simpler in diction, but which 
is merely a random collection of twenty-one moralising stanzas, also 
composed in a variety of metres.*^ Of the latter type is also the 


7 SHvrtta'tilaka ad iii. 16: The poem is also mentioned in Kuntaka’s Vakrokti- 
fwita (cd. S. K. Dc, Calcutta 1928, p. 2^3) and in the Natya-dar-pana of Ramacandra 
and Gunacandra (ed. GOS, Baroda 1929, p. 17^). 

8 Peterson, cp. at., pp. 92-9^. 

9 H. Jacobi, Das Ramayana, Bonn. 1831, p. 125 note. Jacobi relies mainly on 
the wager offered by the poet at the close that he would carry water in a bnaken pitcher 
for any one who would surpass him in the weaving of Yamakas, but the poem may 
I'lavc been anonymous, and the author’s name itself may have had a fictitious origin 
from the wager itself. The figure, Yamaka, though deprecated by Anandavardhana, 
is old, being comprehended by Bharata, and need not of itself prove a late date for 
the poem. 

10 Ed. Haebcrlin in Kdvya-samgraha, Calcutta 1847, p. 120. f., which is reprinted 
by Jivananda Vidyasagara in his Kavya-samgraha, i, Calcutta 1886, p. 357-66; ed. 
with a Skt. comm, by G. M. Dursch, Berlin 1828 (with German verse trs.). 

11 Sundari, Vasantatilaka, Aupacchandasika, Raihoddhata, Puspitagra, Upajati 
and Drutavilambita, among which Rathoddhata predominates. 

12 Ed. Haebcrlin, op. cit., p. 504 f; Jivananda, op. cit., pp. 374-80. 

13 Upajati, ^ardulavikridita, Bhujahgaprayata, $loka, Vainsathavila, Vasanta- 
tilaka, Mandakranta, the $loka predominating. Some of the stanzas arc fine, but 
they occur in other works and collections. 
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NUi-pradtpa ^ of sixteen stanzas, which is ascribed to Vetalabhatta; 
but some of the verses of this shorter collection are indeed fine speci- 
mens of gnomic |X)etry, which has been much assiduously cultivated 
in Sanskrit.^ ' 

The doubtful poems of Kalidasa, which comprise some twenty 
works, form an interesting subject, but no serious or complete study 
has yet been made of them. wSome of them, such as the elaborate 
Yamaka-Kavya, called Nalodaya^"' in four cantos, and the slight 
Raksasa-kavya^^ in some twenty stanzas are now definitely known to 
be wrongly ascribed; but it is possible that some of the Kalidasa 

• 14 Ed. Haeberlin, op. cit., p. 526 f.; Jivananda op. cit., p. 366-72. The metres 
used arc Upajati, Vnsantntilaka, Siirdfilavikiidita, Driitavilambita, Vamsathavila, 
Mandakranta and ^loka. 

13 $ahku is also regarded as a contemporary of Kalidasa. He cannot be iden- 
tical with 5 ahkuka, whom Kalhana mentions as the author of the Bhuvanahhyudaya, 
a poem now lost; for this poet belongs to the time of Ajitapida of Kashmir (about 
BiyiS A.D.): see S. K. Dc, Sanskrit Peptics, i, p. 38. 5 ahkuka is also cited in the 
Anthologies in one of which he is called son of Mayura; Peterson in Sbhv. p. 127 
and G. P. Quackenbos, Poems of Mayura, New York 1917, pp. 50-52. 

16 Ed. with the Subodhini comm, of the Maithila Prajnakara-misra, and with 
introd., notes, and trs. in Latin by F. Benary, Berlin 1830; also by W. Yates, with 
metrical Engl, trs., Calcutta 18^4. Pischel (ZD?AG, Ivi, p. 626) adduces reasons for 
ascribing its authorship to Ravideva, .son of Narayana and author probably also of the 
Raksasa-kavya. With thi.s view R. G. Bhandarkar {Report, i 88 y 8 ^, p. 16) agrees. 
Ravideva’s date is unknown, but Peterson (JBRAS^ xvii, 1887, p. 69, note, corrected in 
Three Reports, 1887, p. 20 f.) states that a commentary on the Nalodaya is dated in 
Samvat 1664=^1608 A.D. But A. R. Ramanatha Ayyar (JRAS, 1925, p. 263) holds 
that the author of the Nalodaya was a Kerala poet, named Vasudeva, son of Ravi, 
who lived in the court of Kulas'ckhara and his successor Rama in the first half of 
the 9th century {?), and wrote also another Yamaka-kavya, Yudhisthira-vijaya (ed. 
Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1897) unpublished alliterative 
poem called Tripura-dahana. 

17 Ed. Hoefer in Sanskrit Lesebuch. Berlin 1849; ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 
1900; also in Jivananda, o^p. cit., iii, pp. 343 - 53 ; Latin trs. by F. Bclloni-Filippi in 
GSAI, xix, 1906, pp. 83 f. It is sometimes called Buddhivinoda or Vidvadvinoda 
Kavya, a text of which is published by D. R. Mankad in /HQ. xii, 1936, p. 692 f.; 
S. K. De /HQ, xiii, p. 172-76. There is a poet named Rak.sasa or Raksa.sa- 
paridita, cited respectively in Sadukti-karnamrta (i. 90. 5) and Sarfigadhara-paddhati 
(nos. 3810-11), although the stanzas in the anthologies are not from the poem. 
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Apocrypha belongs to his contemporaries and followers. A more 
serious claim for Kalidasa’s authorship is made tor the Rvti-samhara^^ 
as a youthful production of the poet. It has been contested, how- 
ever, that the poem may be young, but not with the youth of 
Kalidasa. The Indian tradition on the question is uncertain; for 
while It IS popularly ascribed, Mallinatha, who comments on the other 
three poems of Kalidasa, ignores it;'* and the artistic conscience of 
Sanskrit rbctor.cians did not accept it. as they did the other three 
poems, for purposes of illustration of their rules; nor is any citation 
from it found in the early anthologies."" The argument that the 
poem is an instance of Kalidasa’s juvenilia, and is therefore not 
taken into account by commentators, anthologists and rhetoricians, 
Ignores niceties of style, and forgets that the poem does not bear 
the obvious stigmata of the novice."’ The Indian literary sense 
never thought it fit to preserve immaturities- The work is hardly 
immature in the sense that it lacks craftmanship, for its descriptions 
are properly mannered and conventional, even if they show some 
freshness of observation and feeling for nature; its peculiarities and 
v/eaknesscs arc such as show inferior literary talent, and not a mere 
primitive or undeveloped sense of style."’ It has been urged that 

18 Ed. W. Jones, Calcutta 1792 (reproduced in facsimile by H. Krcycnboig, 
Hannover 1924); ed. with a Latin and German metrical trs. by P. von Bolden, 
Leipzig i8/|o; ed. W. L. Pansikar, with the comm, of Manirama, NSP, 6th cd. 
Bombay 1906 (ist cd. 1906). 

19 Mallin.atba at the outset of his commentary on Raghu.'" speaks of only three 
Kavyas of Kalidasa on which he himself c-onimented. 

20 Excepting four stanzas in StthhasHaval't, of which nos. 1674, 1678 [--Rts. 
vi. 16, 19) are assigned expressly to Kalidasa, and nos. 170^, 1704 (--Rts. i. 13, 20) 
are cited with Kayor api; but on the composite text of this anthology, which renders 
its testimony doubtful, S. K. De, JRAS, 1927, pp. 109- 10. 

21 Hillehrandt, Kalidasa, Breslau 1921. p. 66 f, Keith’s IRAS., 1921, pp. io 66 -yo, 
IRAS, 1913, pp. 4 10-4 1 2, HSL, pp. 82-84; Nobel in ZDMG, Ixvi, 1912. pp. 275 and 
IRAS, 1913, pp. 401-410; Harichand Shastri, LArt pocttqtic dc Rhidc, Paris 1917, 
V\\ 240-42. 

22 E. H. Johnston, introtl. to Buddha-enrita. Calcutta 1936, p. Ixxxi 

^3 This would rather rule out the suggestion tliat inasniueh as it shares 
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Vatsabhatti in his Mandasor inscription borrows expressions and ex- 
ploits two stanzas of the Rtu-samhara. The indebtedness is much 
exaggerated;^'* but even if it is accepted, it only shows the antiquity 
of the poem, and not Kalidasa's authorship. If echoes of Kalidasa’s 
phrases and ideas are traceable (e.g. ii. lo), they arc sporadic and 
indicative of imitation, for there is nowhere any suggestion of Kali- 
dasa as a whole. The poem is, of course, not altogether devoid 
of merit; otherwise there would not have been so much controversy. 
It is not a bare description, in six cantos, of the details of the six 
Indian seasons, nor even a Shephlerd's Calender, but. a highly cul- 
tured picture of the seasons viewed through the eyes of a lover. In 
a sense it has the same motif as is seen in the first part of the Megha- 
duUi: but the treatment is different, and there is no community of 
character between the two poems. It strings together rather con- 
ventional pictures of kissing clouds, embracing creepers, the wildly 
rushing streams and other tokens of metaphorical amorousness in 
nature, as well as the effect and significance of the different seasons 
for the lover. It shows flashes of effective phrasing, an easy How of 
verse and sense of rhythm, and a diction free from elaborate com- 
plications; but the ratlier stereotyped descriptions lack richness of 
content and they arc not blended sufficiently with human feeling. 

Unlike later Sanskrit poets, who are often confident self- 
puffers, Kalidasa expresses modesty and speaks little of himself. The 
current Indian anecdotes about him are extremely stupid, and show 
that no clear memory remained of him. He is one of the great poets 

seme of Asvagliosa’s weaknesses it is a half-way house between Asvaghosa anil 
Kalidasa. 

24 Cf. G. R. Nandargikar, Kumaradasa, Poona 1908, p. xxvi, note. 

25 Very pertinently Keith calls attention to Kalidasa’s picture of spring m 
Kumara^ iii and Raghn^ ix, and of summer in Raghtt^ xvi (to which scattered 
passages from the dramas can also be added); but the conclusion he draws that 
they respectively show the developed and undeveloped style of the same poet is a 
matter of personal preference rather than of literary judgment. 
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who live and reveal themselves only in their works. His date, and 
even approximate time, is at worst uncertain, at best conjectural. 
His works have been ransacked for clues, but not very successfully; 
but since they bear general testimony to a period of culture, ease and 
prosperity, they have been associated with the various great 
moments of the Gupta power and glory. The hypotheses and con- 
troversies on the subject need not occupy us here,*® for none of the 
theories is final, and without further and piore definite material, no 
convincing conclusion is attainable. Let it suffice to say that since 
Kalidasa is mentioned as a poet of great reputation in the Aihole 
inscription of A.D., and since he probably knows Asvaghosa’s 
works and shows a much more developed form and sense of style (a 
position which, however, has not gone unchallenged),^^ the limits 
of his time are broadly fixed between the 2nd and the 6th century 
A.D. Since his works reveal the author as a man of culture and 
urbanity, a leisured artist probably enjoying, as the legends say, royal 
patronage under a Vikramaditya,“** it is not unnatural to associate 
him with Candragupta II (cir, 380-413 A.D.), who had the style of 

26 The literature on the subject, which is discussed threadbare without yielding 
any definite result, is bulky and still growing. The various views, however, will be 
found in the following: G. Huth, Die Zeit des Kalidasa (Diss.), Berlin 1890; B. 
Licbich, Das Datum des Candragomins und Kalidasas Breslau 1903, p. 28, and in 
Jndogerm: Forschmigen xxxi, 1912-13, p. 198 f.; A. Gawronski, The Digvijaya of 
Raghu, Krakau 1914-15; Hillcbrandt, Kalidasa, Breslau 1921; Pathak in 
IBRAS, xix, 1895, PP- 35"43 introd. to MeghadHta; Keith, IRAS, 1901, p. 578, 
*905, p. 575, 1909, p. 433, Ind. Office Cat. vol. 2, pt. ii, p. 1201; Sanskrit Drama, 
pp. 14 1 '47; also references cited in Wintemitz, HIL, hi, p. 40 f. 

27 Sec Nandargikar, introd. to Raghu'"; Ksetresh Chattopadhyay in Allahabad 
Univ. Studies, «, p. 80 f.; K. G. Sankar in IHQ, i, p. 312 f. To argue Asvaghosa 
is later than Kalidasa is to presume, widiout sufficient reason, a retrogressive phase 
in literary evolution. 

28 S. P. Pandit (preface to Raghu"*) admits this, but believes that there is 
nothing in Kalidasa’s works that renders untenable the tradition which assigns him 
to the age of the Vikramaditya of the Samvat era, i.e., to the first century B.C. The 
view has been developed in some recent writings, but the arguments arc hardly 

conclusive. 
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Vikramaditya, and whose times were those of prosperity and power. 
The various arguments, literary and historical, by which the posi- 
t on is reached, arc not invulnerable when they are taken in detail, 
but their cumulative effect cannot be ignored. We neither know, 
nor shall perhaps ever know, if any of the brilliant conjectures is 
correct, but in the present state of our knowledge, it would not be 
altogether unjustiHahlc to place Kalidasa roughly at ^00 A.D. It is 
not unimportant to knew that Kalidasa shared the glorious and varied 
living and learning of a great time; but he might not have done 
this, and yet be the foremost poet of Sanskrit literature. That he 
had a wide acquaintance with the life and scenes of many parts of 
India, but had a part/ality for IJjjayini, may be granted; but it 
would perhaps be hazardous, and even unnecessary, to connect him 
ith any pait'cular gengraphical setting or historical environment. 

Kalidasa’s works arc not only singularly devoid of all direct 
personal reference, but they hardly show his poetic genius growing 
and settling itself in a gradual grnsp of power. Very few poets have 
shown greater lack of ordered development. Each of his works, in- 
cluding his dramas, has its distinctive characteristics in matter and 
manner; it is hardly a question of younger or older, better or worse, 
but of difference of character and quality of conception and execu- 
tion. All efforts," ' therefore, to arrive at a relative chronology of his 
writings have not proved very successful; and it is not necessary to 
indulge in pure guess-work and express a dogmatic opinion. 


2g Hiitli attempts to ascertain a relative chitinclogv on the basis of metres, hut 
Kalidasa is too liiiished a luetrist to render any conclusion p’ohahle on metrical evi- 
tlence alone; see Keith’s efleetivc criticism in SD., p. 167. That Kum^trti^ and 
Me^ha^’ are both redolent of love and youth and is mature and metlitative 

IS not a criterion of suflieiently decisive character. The dramas also differ in quality 
and character of workmanship, but it is pure conjecture to infer from this fact their 
earliriess or lateness. Similar remarks apply to the elaborate attempt of R. D. 
Karmarkar in Proc. Second Orient. Conference, Calcutta 1923, pp. 239-47. It 
must he said that the theories arc plausible; but their very divergence from one 
another shows that the question is incapable of exact determination. 
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The Ktimara-sambhava^^ u; regarded as one of Kalidasa’s early 
works, but it is in its own way as admirably conceived and expressed 
as his other poems. But, to the extent to which it has survived, it 
does not complete its theme, — a defect which it shares with the 
Raghu-vamsa, also apparently left incomplete. The genuineness of 
the first seven cantos of the Kumara-sambhava is beyond doubt; but 
It brings the narrative down to the marriage of 5iva and Parvati, and 
the promise of the title, regarding the birth of the Kumara, is not 
fulfilled. Probably canto viii is also genuine; along with the first 
seven cantos, it is commented upon by Mallinatha and Arunagiri, 
and IS known to writers on Poetics, who somewhat squeamishly cen- 
sure its taste in depicting the love-sports of adored deities, it also 
possesses Krdidasa’s characteristic style and dictiOn. The same re- 
marks. however, do not apply to the rest of the poem (ix-xvii) as wc 
liave it now. The remaining cantos probably form a supplemenf^^ 

30 Ed. A. F. Strnzlor, with Latin trs. (i-vii), London 1838; cd. T. Ganapati 
Shastri, with comm, uf Arunagiri and Narayana (i-viii), Trivandrum Skt. Ser. 1913-14. 
Cantos viii-xviii puhli.slicd in Pandit i-ii, by Vitthala Shastri, 1866. Also cd. 
with comm, of Mallinatha (i-vii) and Siiarama (viii-xvii), NSP, 5th ed. Bombay 1908 
(lorli cd. 1927); cd. with Mallinatha, Caritravardhana and Sitarama, Gujarati 
Prinri/ig Press, Bombay 1898. Eng. trs. by R. T. H. Griffith, 2nd cd., London 1879. 
Ir lias Ixcn translated into many other languages, and edited many times in India, 
rile N.SP ed. (2nd ed. Bombay 1886, also 1908) contains in an appendix Mallinatha’s 
comm, ou canto viii, which is accepted as genuine in some South Indian editions 
and manuscripts (see Fggeling in Ind. Office Cat., vii, p. 1419, no. 3764). 

31 For a .summary of the opinions, .see ITarichand Shastri, Kalidasa et I' Art 
poetir^ne de Plnde, Paris 1917, p. 235 f. 

32 Jacobi in Verhandl. d. V Orient Kon^ress, Berlin 1881, ii, 2, pp. 133-56; 
Weber in ZDMG, xxvii, p. 174 f. and in Ind. Streifen, iii, p. 2171, 241 f. The argu- 
ments turn chiefly on the silence of the commentators and rhetoricians, and on gram- 
matical and stylistic evidence, which need not be summarised here. Although the 
intrinsic evidence of taste, style and treatment is at best an unsafe guide, no student 
of Sanskrit litcrauirc, alive to literary niceties, will deny the obvious inferiority of the 
supplement. The extreme rarity of MSS for these additional cantos is also signi- 
ficant; and we know nothing about their source, nor about the source of the* com- 
mentary of Sitarama on them (the only notice of a MS occurnng only in Mitra, 
Notices, 8, no. 3289, p. 38). It must, however, be admitted that, though an 
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composed by some later zealous admirer, who not only insists upon 
the birth of Kumara but also brings out the motive of his birth by 
describing his vi'etory over the demon Taraka. It is unbelieveable that 
Kalidasa abruptly left off his work; possibly he brought it to a proper 
conclusion; but it is idle to speculate as to why the first seven or 
eight cantos only survived. The fact remains that the authenticity 
of the present sequel has not been proved. 

Nevertheless, apart from the promise of the title, these genuine 
cantos present a finished and unified picture in itself. THe theme is 
truly a daring one in aspiring to encompass the love of the highest 
deities; but, unlike the later Greek poets to whom the Homent 
inspiration was lost, the Sanskrit poets never regard their deities as 
playthings of fancy. Apart from any devotional significance which 
may be found but which Kalidasa, as a poet, never emphasises, the 
theme was a living reality to him as well as to his audience; and its 
poetic possibilities must have appealed to his imagination. We do 
not know exactly from what source'^’^ Kalidasa derived his material, 
but we can infer from his treatment of the ^sakiintala legend, that he 
must have entirely rehandled and reshaped what he derived. The 
new mythology had life, warmth and colour, and brought the gods 


inferior production, the sequel is not devoid of merit; and there arc echoes in it, 
not only from Kalidasa’s works, but .ilso lines and phrases which remiml one of 
later great Kavya-pocts, The only citation from it in later writings is the one found 
in Ujjvaladatta’s commentary on the IJnadi-sutra (cd. T. Aufrechr, Bonn 1859, lui 
iv. 66, p. 106), where the passage ravah pragalbhahata-bhm-sambhavah is given as 
a quotation with iti Kumaruh (and not Kumarr). It occurs as a variant of Ktimara^ 
xjv. 32" in the NSP edition; l)ut it is said 10 occur also in Kumaradasa’s Janakl- 
harana, which work, however, is cited by Ujjvaladatta (iii. 73) by its nwn name and 
root by the name of its author If this is a genuine quotation from the sequel, 
then it must have been added at a fairly early time, at least before the i^ih 
century A.D., unless it is shown that it is a quotation from Kumaradasa and an 
appropriation by the author of the sequel. The question is reopened by S. P. 
Bhattacharya in Proceedings of the Fifth Orient. Conf., vol. i, pp. 43-44. 

33 The story is told in MahMarata, iii. 225 (Bombay cd.) and Ram ay ana, 
I, 37. It is known to Asvaghosa in some form, Buddha-carita, i. 88; xiii. 16. 
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nearer to human life and emotion. The magnificient figure of the 
divine ascetic, scorning love but ultimately yielding to its humani- 
sing influence, the myth of his temptation leading to the destruction 
of Kama as the emblem of human desire, the story of Uma’s resolve 
to win by renunciation what her beauty and love could not achieve 
by their seduction, and the pretty fancy of the coming back of her 
lover, not in his ascetic pride but in playful benignity, — this poetic, 
but neither moralistic nor euhemeristic, working up of a scanty 
Purajiic myth in a finished form is perhaps all his own. If there is 
a serious puri^ose behind the poem, it is merged in its total effect. 
It is, on the other hand, not bare story-telling or recounting of a 
myth; it is the careful work of a poet, whose feeling, art 
and imagination invest his pictures with a charm and vivid- 
ness, which IS at once finely spiritual and intensely human. His 
poetic powers are best revealed in his delineation of Siva’s 
temptation in canto iii, where the mighty effect of the few 
swift words, describing the tragic annihilation of the pretty love-god 
by the terrible god of destruction, is not marred by a single word of 
elaboration, but produce infinite suggcstiveness bv its extreme brevity 
and almost perfect fusion of sound and sense. A fine example also 
of Kalidasa’s charming fancy and gentle humour is to be found in 
the picture of the young hermit appearing in IJma’s hermitage and 
his depreciation of 5iva, which evokes an angry but firm rebuke from 
Uma, leading on to the hermit’s revealing himself as the god of her 
desire. 

The theme of the Raohn-vamsa^' is much more diversified and 
extensive, and gives fuller scope to Kalidasa's artistic imagination. 

34 Ed. A. F. Stcnzlcr, with a Latin trs., London 1882; ci\. wiili tlu* comm, 
of Mallinatha by S. P. Pandit, Bombay Skt. Scr., ] \ols. 1869-72, and by G. R. 
Naiulargikar, with English trs., 3rd rcvi.scd cd., Bombay 1897: <'d. with comm, of 
Aninagiri and Narayana (i-vi), Mangalodaya Press, Trichiir, no date. Often edited 
tran.datcd in parts or as a whole. 


i h.q., JUNE, 1940 
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The work has a greater height of aim and range of delivery, but has 
no known predecessor. It is rather a gallery of pictures than a uni- 
fied poem; and yet out of these pictures, which put the uncertain 
mass of old narratives and traditions into a vivid poetical form, Kali- 
dasa succeeds m evolving one of the finest specimens of the Indian 
Mahakavya, which exhibits both the diversity and plenitude of his 
powers. ‘ ‘ Out of Its nineteen cantos there is none that does not 
possess an interest of its own; and there is throughout this long poem 
ii fairly uniform excellence of style and expression. There is hardly 
anything rugged or unpolished anywhere in Kalidasa; and his works 
must have been responsible for setting the high standard of formal 
finish which grew out of all proportion in later jxietry. But he never 
sacrifices, as later poets often do, the intrinsic interest of the narrative 
to a mere elaboration of the outward form. There is iinariabl)^ a 
fine sense of ctjuipoise and an astonishing certainty of touch and 
taste. In the Raohtt'Vamsa, Kiilidiisa goes back to early legends for 
a theme, but it is doubtful if he seriously wishes to reproduce its 
spirit or write a Heldengedicht. The quality of the poem, however, 
IS more important than its fidelity to tb*^ roughness of heroic times 
in which the scene is laid. Assuming that what he has given us is 
only a glorified picture of his own times, the vital question is whether 
he has painted excellent individuals or mere abstractions. Perhaps 
Kalidasa is prone to depicting blameless regal characters, in whom 
a little blameworthiness had better been blended; but if they arc 
meant to be ideal, they arc yet clearly distinguished as individuals; 
and, granting the environment, they are far from ethereal or uii' 
natural. Kalidasa introduces us to an old-world legend and to an 
atmosphere strange to us witli all its romantic charm; but beneath 

35 The Indian opinion considers the Raghti-vamsa to be Kalidasa's greatest 
poem, so that he is often cited as the Raghiikara par excellence. Its popularity is 
attested by the fact that about forty commentaries on this poem are known. 
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all that is brilliant and marvellous, he is always real without being 
a realist. 

The earlier part of the Raghu-vamsa accords well with its title, 
and the figure of Raghu dominates, being supported by the epi- 
sodes of his father Dilipa and his son Aja; but in the latter part 
Rama is the central figure, similarly heralded by the story of 
Dasaratha and followed by that of Kusa. There is thus a unity of 
design, but the entire |X)em is marked by a singularly varied hand- 
ling of a senes of themes. We are introduced in first canto to the 
vows and austerities of the childless Dilipa and his queen Sudaksina 
in tending Vasistha’s sacred cow and submitting to her test, 
followed by the b’rth of Raghu as a heavenly boon. Then we have 
the spirited narrative of young Raghu’s fight with Indra in defence 
of his father's sacrificial horse, his accession, his triumphant pro- 
gress as a conqueror, and his generosity which threatened to impo- 
verish him — all of which, especially his Digvijaya, is described 
with picturesque brevity, force and skill. The next three cantos 
(vi-viii) are devoted to the more tender story of Aja and his winning 
of the princess Indumati at the stately ceremonial of Svayariwara, 
followed, after a brief interval of triumph and happiness, by her 
accidental death, which leaves Aja disconsolate and broken-hearted. 
I he story of his son Dasaratha’s unfortunate hunt, which follows, 
becomes the prelude to the much greater narrative of the joys and 
sorrows of Rama. In the gallery of brilliant kings which Kfilidasa 
has painted, his picture of Rama is undoubtedly the best; for here 
we have realities of character which evoke his powers to the utmost. 
He did not obviously wish to rival Valmiki on his own ground, but 
wisely chooses to treat the story in his own way. While Kalidasa 
devotes one canto (ix) of nearly a hundred stanzas to the romantic pos- 
sibilities of Rama’s youthful career, he next accomplishes the very 
ifficult task of giving, in a single canto of not much greater length, 
marvellously rapid but picturesque condensation, in Valmiki s Sloka 
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metre, of the almost entire Ramayana up to the end of Rama’s 
victory over Ravana and winning back of But the real pathos 

of the story of Rama’s c: ilc, strife and suffering is reserved for treat- 
ment in the next canto, in which, returning from Lanka, Rama is 
made to describe to Sita, with the rccollectivc tenderness of a loving 
heart, the various scenes of their past joys and sorrows, over which 
they pass in their aerial journey. The episode is a poetical study of 
reminiscent love, in which sorrow remembered becomes bliss, but it 
serves to brin<T out Rama’s threat love for wSita better than mere nar- 
ration or description, — a theme which is varied by the pictures of 
the niemorv of love in the presence of siifTering in the AU^gha-duta, 
and in the two lamentations, in different situations, of Aja and 
Rati. Rama’s passionate ch'nging to the melancholy, but sweet, 
memories of the past prepares us for the next canto on Sita’s exile, 
and heightens by contrast the grief of the separation, which comes 
with a still more cruel blow at the climax of their happiness. 
Kfilidasa’s picture of this later history of Rama, more heroic in its 
silent suffering than the earlier, has been rightly praised for reveal- 
ing the poet’s power of pathos at its best, which never exaggerates 
but compresses the infinite pity of the situation in just a few words. 
The story of Rama’s son, Kusa, which follows, sinks in interest; 
but It has a remarkably poetic description of Kusa’s dream, in which 
his forsaken capital city, Ayodhya, appears in the guise of a for- 
lorn woman and reproaches him for her fallen state. After this, 
two more cantos (xviii-xix) arc added, but the motive of the addition 
IS not clear. They contain some interesting pictures, especially that 
of Agnivarna at the end, and' their authenticity is not questioned: 
hut they present a somewhat colourless account of a scries of un- 
known and shadowy kings. We shall never know whether Kali- 
dasa intended to* bring the narrative down to his own times and 
connect his own royal patron with the dynasty of Raghu; but the 
poem comes to an end rather abruptly iii the form in which we 
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have It will be seen from this brief sketch that the theme is 
not one, but many; but even if the work has no real unity, its large 
variety of subjects is knit together by the powers of colour, form 
and music of a marvellous petic imagination. Objects, scenes, 
characters, emotions, incidents, thoughts — all are transmuted and 
placed in an eternising frame and setting of poetry. 

The Megha-duta,^^ loosely called a lyric or an elegy, is a 
much smaller monody of a little over a hundred stanzas''' in the 

36 The last voluptuous king Agnivarna meets with a premature death; but lie 
is not childless; one of the queens with a posthumous child is said to have succeed- 
ed. The Piiranas speak at least of twenty-seven kings who came after Agnivarni, 
and there is no reason why the poem should end here suddenly, but not naturally. 
(See S. P. Pandit, Preface, p. 15 f.; Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, p. 42 f.). It has been 
urged that the poet's (object is to suggest a moral on the inglorious end of a glorious 
line by depicting the depth to whidx the descendants of the mighty 
Raghu sink, in a debauched king like Agnivarna who cannot tear himself 
from the caresses of his women, and who, when his loyal subjects below want to 
have a J^ight of him puts out his bare feet through the window for them to wo’ship! 
Even atlmiuing this as a -not unnatural conclusion of the poem, the abrupt ending 
Ls still ine.xpllcable. 

The editions ns W'cll as translations ui various languages are numerous. The 
earliest editions are those of H. H. Wilson, with metrical Eng. trs., (116 stanzas) 
Calcutta 1813 (2nd ed. 1843); of J, Gildcmcistcr, Bonn 1841; of A. F. Stenzler, 
Breslau 1874. The chief editions w'lth different commentaries are; With Valla- 
hliatlfva’s comm., cd. F. Hiiltzsch, l.omlon 1911: with Mallinatha’s comm., ed. 
K. P. Parab, NSP, 4ih cd. Bombay 1881, G. R. Nandargikar, Bombay, 1894, and 
K. B. Pathak, Poona 1894 (2nd ed. 1906, both with Eng, trs.); with Dak.sina- 
vartamatha’s CJinm., ed. T. Ganapaii Shaslrl, Trivandrum 1919; with Piirna- 
sarasvati’s comm., cd. $rivani-vilasa Press, .Srirangam 1909; with comm, vif Mallinatha 
and Caritravaixlhana, cd. Narayaii Shastri Khiste, Chowkhamba Skt. Ser., Benares 
1931. English trs. by Col. )acob, Poona 1870. There are some fifty commentaries 
mentioned by Aufrccht. 

38 The great popularity of the po<‘m paid the penalty of interpolations, and 
the total number of stanzas vary in different versions, thus; as preserved in Jlnasena’s 
Pnrsvdbhymlaya (latter part of the 8th centliry) 120, Vallabhadeva (10th century) in, 
Daksinavartaniitha (c. 1200) no, Mallinatha (14th century) 121, Piimasarasvati 

no, Tibetan version 117, Panabokke (Ceylonese version) 118. A concordance is 
given in Htiltzsch, as well as a list of .spurious stanzas. — On text-criticism, .see imrod. 
to ctls. of Stenzler, Pathak and Hiiltzsch; J. Hcrtel’s review of Hultzsch’s cd. in 
Getting. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1912; Matdonell in JRAS, 1913, p. 176 f; Harlchaml, 
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stately and melodious Mandakranta metre; but it is no less charac- 
teristic of the vitality and versatility of Kalidasa’s poetic powers. 
'The theme is simple enough in describing the severance and yearn- 
ings of an imaginary Yaksa from his beloved through a curse; but 
the selection of the friendly cloud as the bearer of the Yaksa’s mes- 
sage from Ramagiri to Alaka is a novel, and somewhat unreal, 
device, " for which the almost demented condition of the sorrowful 
Yaksa IS offered as an apology by the poet himself. It is perhaps a 
highly poetical, but not an unnatural, personification, when one 
bears in mind the noble mass of Indian monsoon clouds, which seem 
almost instinct with life as they travel from the Southern tropical 
sky to the snows of the Himalayas; but the unreality of the poem 
docs not end there. It has been urged that the temporary character 
(jf a very brief separation and the absolute certainty of reunion make 
the display of grief unmanly and its pathos unreal. Perhaps the 
.sense of irrevocable loss would have made the motif more effective; 
the trivial setting gives an appearance of sentimentality to the real 
sentiment of the poem. The device of a curse, again, in bringing 
about the separation — a motif which is repeated in another form in 
the Abhijnana4akt4ntala — is also criticised; for the breach here is 
caused not by psychological complications, so dear to modern tunes. 
But the predominantly fanciful character of Sanskrit poetry recog- 
nises not only this as a legi*‘imate means, but even departure on a 
journey. — on business as we should say to-day ; and even homesickness 
brings a Hood of tears to the c)'es of grown up men and women! It 
IS, however, not necessary to exaggerate the artistic insufficiency of the 

vj). lit., p. Hniiiuiin Bctkli, liin Ihilrag zur Tcxtkriuk. von 

Mcf^hiu/nta (Dins.), Berlin 1907 (chiefly on the Tibetan version). A Sinlialese p.ira- 
phr.ise with Hin.;. ti v, piihlished hy T. B. Paii.ihokke, Coluniho 1883. 

Y) Bhainaha (i. 42) actually consulers this to be a defect. The ide.i of siiulini; 
message may have been suggested hy the embassy of Hannm.n in the Riimdyitntt 
(ef. St. 104, Pathak’s ed.), or of the Swaij in the story of Nal.i in ilu M.thdhhiirdtit. 
Cf. also Kamavilapa Jataka (no, 297), where a crow is sent as a nu'‘senger by a man 
in ihinger to his wife. But the treatment i.s Krdidasa\ own. 
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device; for, the attitude is different, but not the sense of sorrow. If 
we leave aside the setting, the poem gives a true and poignant 
picture of the sorrow of parted lovers, and in this lies its real pathos. 
It is true that the poem is invested with a highly imaginative atmos- 
phere; It speaks of a dreamland of fancy, its characters are semi- 
divine beings, and its imagery is accordingly adapted; but all this 
docs not negate its very human and genuine expression of the erotic 
sentiment. Its vividness of touch has even led people to imagine 
that it gives a poetic form to tho poet’s own personal experience; 
but of this one can never be sure. There is little of subjectivity in its 
finished artistic execution, and the lyric mood does not predominate; 
but the unmistakable warmth of its rich and earnest feeling, ex- 
pressed through the melody and dignity of its happily fitting metre, 
redeems the banality of the theme and makes the poem almost lyri- 
cal in its effect. The feeling, however, is not isolated, but blended 
picturesquely with a great deal of descriptive matter. Its intensity 
of recollectivc tenderness is set in the midst of the Indian rainy 
season, than which, as Rabindranath rightly remarks, nothing is 
more appropriate for an atmosphere of loneliness and longing; it is 
placed also in the midst of splendid natural scenery which enhances 
Its poignant appeal. The description of external nature in the first 
half of the poem is heightened throughout by an intimate associa- 
tion with human feeling, while the picture of the lover’s sorrowing 
heart in the second half is skilfully framed in the surrounding beauty 
of nature. A large number of attempts’^’ were made in later times 
to imitate the poem, but the Alegha-diita still remains unsurpassed 
as a masterpiece of its kind; and its chief value lies in its pure poetry, 
not in its description, matter or setting. 

Kalidasa’s deep-rooted fame as a poet somewhat obscures his 
merit as a dramatist; but prodigal of gifts nature had been to him. 

40 See Chintalinran Cliakravnrti, on tiu- Dfita-kavyas, IlfQ., iii, pp. 
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nncl his achievement in the drama is no less striking. In the judg- 
ment of many, his A bhijnma-sakuntala remains his greatest work; at 
the very least, it is considered to be the full blown flower of his 
genius. Whatever value the judgment may possess, it implies that 
in this work we have a unique alliance of his poetic and dramatic 
gifts, which arc indeed not contradictory but complementary; and 
this fact should be recognised in passi'ng from his poems to his 
plays. His poems give some evidence of skilful handling of drama- 
tic moments and situations; but his poetic gifts invest his dramas 
with an imaginative quality which prevents them from being mere 
practical productions of stage-craft. It is not implied that liis 
(llamas do not j^iosscss the requisite qualities of a stage-play, for his 
Sakuntala has been often successfully staged; but this is not the 
only, much less the chief, point of view from which his dramatic 
works are to be judged. Plays often fail, not for want of dramatit 
power or stage-qualities, but for want of poetry; they arc often too 
prosaic. It is very seldom that both the dramatic and poetic quali- 
ties arc united in the same author. As a dramatist Kalidasa succeeds, 
mainly by his poetic power, in two respects : he is a master of poetic 
emotion which he can skilfully harmonise with character and action, 
and he has the poetic sense of balance and restraint which a dramatist 
must show if he would win success. 

It is significant that in the choice of theme, character and 
siiuacion, Kalidasa follows the essentially poetic bent of his genius. 
Love in its different aspects and situations is the dominant theme 
of all Ill's three plays, — carefree love in the setting of a courtly in- 
trigue, impetuous love as a romantic and undisciplined passion lead- 
ing to madness, and youthful love at first heedless but gradually 
purified by suffering. In the lyrical and narrative poem the pas- 
sionate feeling is often an end in itself, elegant but isolated; in the 
drama, there is a progressive deepening of the emotional experience 
as a factor of larger life. It therefore affords the poet, as a dramatist, 
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an opportunity cf depicting its subtle moods and fancies in varied 
circumstances, its infinite range and intensity in closeness to com- 
mon realities. His mastery of humour and pathos, his wisdom and 
humanity, come into play; and his great love of life and sense of 
tears in moral things inform his pictures with all the warmth and 
colour of a vivid poetic imagination. 

The Malavikagmmitra'^^ is often taken to be one of Kalidasa’s 
youthful productions, but there is no adequate reason for thinking 
that it is his first dramatic work. The modesty shown in the 
Prologue**^ repeats itself in those of his other two dramas, and the 
immaturity which critics have seen in it is more a question of 
personal opinion than a real fact; for it resolves itself into a differ- 
ence of form and theme, rather than any real deficiency of power.'*'* 
The A'lalavika'' is not a love-drama of the type of the Svapna-vdsava- 
datta, to which it has a superficial resemblance, but which possesses 
a far more serious interest. It is a light-hearted comedy of court- 
life in five acts, in which love is a pretty game, and in which the 
hero need not be of heroic proportion, nor the heroine anything but 


41 Ed. F. Bollcnsen, Leipzig 1879; comm, of Kawyavema (c. 1400 A.D.) 

by S. P. Pandit, Bombay Sansk. Set., 2nd ed. 1889, and by K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 
1915. Trs. into English by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta 1875 and London 1891; into 
German by Weber, Berlin 1856; into French by V. Henry, Paris 1889. On Text- 
criticism see C. Cappeller, Observationes ad Kalidasae Malavikagnimitra (Diss.), 
Regimonti 1868; F. Haag, Zur Textkritik and Erkldrung von Kalidasas Mdlavi- 
kdgnimitra, Fraucnfcld 1872; Bollcnsen in ZDMG, xiii, 1859, p. 480 f; Weber in 
ibid., xiv, i860, p. 261 f; Jackson in JAOS, xx, p. 343 f (Time-analysis). For fuller 
bibliography see Sten Konow, Indische Drama. Berlin and Leipzig 1920, p. 63. 

42 If the work is called nava, with a reference to far-famed predecessors, the 
same word is used to designate his Abhijnaruisakuntala, which also modestly seeks 
the satisfaction of the learned as a final test; and his Vikramorvastya is spoken of in 
the same way in the Prologue as afutva, with reference to former poets (piirva kavi). 
In a sense all plays are nava and apiirva, and no valid inference is possible from such 
descriptions. 

43 Wilson’s unfounded doubt about the authorship of the play led to its com- 
parative neglect, but Weber and S. P. Pandit effectively set the doubts at rest. For 
‘T warm eulogy, see V. Henry, Les Litteratures de Vlnde, p. 305 f. 

JUNE, 1946 
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a charming and attractive maiden. The pity of the situation, no 
doubt, arises from the fact that the game of sentimental philandering 
is often played at the expense of others who are not in it, but that 
is only an inevitable incident of the game- The motif of the progress 
of a courtly love-intrigue through hindrances to royal desire for a 
lowly maiden and its denouement in the ultimate discovery of her 
status as a princess was perhaps not as banal in Kalidasa’s time’* as 
we are wont to think; but the real question is how the theme is 
handled. Neither Agnimitra nor Malavika may appear impressive; 
but they are appropriate to the atmosphere. The former is a care- 
free and courteous gentleman, on whom the burden of kingly res- 
ponsibility sits but lightly, who is no longer young but no less ardent, 
who is an ideal Daksina Nayaka possessing a great capacity for 
falling in and out of love; while the latter is a faintly drawn ingaaue 
with nothing but good looks and willingness to be loved by the in- 
corrigible king-lover. The Vidusaka is a more lively character, who 
takes a greater part in the development of the plot in this play than 
in the other dramas of Kalidasa. The interest of the theme is en- 
hanced by the complications of the passionate impetuosity and 
jealousy of the young discarded queen Iravati, which is finely shown 
off against the pathetic dignity and magnanimity of the elderly 
chief queen Dharini. Perhaps the tone and tenor of the play did 
not permit a more serious development of this aspect of the plot, 
but It should not be regarded as a deficiency. The characterisation 
is sharp and clear, and the expression polished, elegant and even 
dainty. The wit and elaborate compliments, the taying and trifling 
with the tender passion, the sentimentalities and absence of deep 
feeling are in perfect keeping with the outlook of the gay circle. 


44 The source of the story is not known, but it is clear that Kalitlasa owes 
nothing to the Puranic stories. As st. 2 shows, accounts of Agnimitra were probably 
current and available to the poet. 
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which IS not used to any profoundcr view of life.*’ One need not 
wonder, therefore, that while war is in progress in the kingdom, 
the royal household is asDr with the amorous escapades of the some- 
what elderly but youthfully inclined king. Gallantry is undoubted- 
ly the keynote of the play, and its joys and sorrows should not be 
reckoned at a higher level. Judged by its own standard, there is 
nothing immature, clumsy or turgid in the drama. If Kalidasa did 
not actually originate the type, he must have so stamped it with the 
impress of his genius that it was, as the dramas of Harsa and Raja- 
‘k^khara show, adopted as one of the appealing modes of dramatic 
expression and became banaliscd in course of time. 

In the VikramorvasiyaJ^^' on the other hand, there is a decided 
weakness in general treatment. The romantic story of the love of 
the mortal king Puriiravas and the divine nymph Urvasi, is old, the 
c‘arliest version occurring in the Rgveda (x. 95); but the passion and 
pathos, as well as the logically tragic ending, of the ancient legend*^ 

^5 K. R. Pisliarotl in Journal of the Annamalai Umv., ii, no. 2, p. 193 f, is 
inciineci to take the play as a vcilctl satire on some royal family of the time, if not 
on the hisio’ical Agiiiinitra hiimelf, and would think that the weakness of the 
oj:ening scene is deliberate. 

^6 Fd. R. Lenz, with Latin notes etc., Berlin 1833, ed. F. Bollensen, St. Peters- 
herg 18^6; cd. Mcnier Williams, Hertford 18^9; ed. S. P. Pandit and B. R, Arte, 
with extracts from comm, of Katayavema and Rahganatha, Bom. Skt. Ser., 3rd ed. 
1901, ist cd. 1879; ed. K. P. Parab and M. R Telang, NSP, with comm, of Rahga- 
naiha, Bombay 1914 (^th cd.); ed. C.inidev .Shastri, with comm, of Katayavema, 
Lahore 1929. IVs. into Hnglish by K. B. Gjwell, Hertford 1851; into German by L. 
I ritze, Leipzig 1880; into Frerith by P. P. Foiicaii.x, Paris 1861 and 1879. The recen- 
sion according to Dravidian manu.script.s is edited by Pischel in Monatsber. d. Kgi 
preuss. Akad. zu Berlin, 1875, p. 409 f. For fuller Bibliograpy see Sten Konow, 
op. cit., p. 65-66. 

47 K.ilidasa’.s source, again, is uncertain. The story is retold with the missing 
details in the Satapatha Brahmana, but the Puraiiic accounts entirely modify it, not 
to it.s advantage. Tlie V isnu-purana preserves .some of its old rough features, but in 
the Katha-sarit-sagara and in the Alatsya-purana we find it in a much altered form of 
•' folk-tale. The latter version closely resembles the one which Kalidasa follows, luit 
•' IS not clear if the Adatsya-purana version itself, like the Padma-purana version of 
the 5 akuntala-lcgend, is modelled on Kalidasa’s treatment of the story. 
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is changed into an unconvincing story in five acts of semi-courtly 
life, with a weak denouement of domestic union and felicity, brought 
about by the intervention of a magic stone and the grace of Indra. 
The fierce-souled spouse, la belle dame sans merci of the Rgveda, is 
transformed into a passionate but selfish woman, an elevated type 
of the heavenly courtesan, and later on, into a happy and obedient 
wife. The modifying hand of folk-tale and comedy of courtly life 
is obvious; and some strange incidents and situations, like the first 
scene located in the air, are introduced; but accepting Kalidasa’s story 
as It IS, there is no deficiency in characterisation and expression. If 
the figures are strange and romantic, they are still transcripts from 
universal nature. Even when the type docs not appeal, the character 
lives. The brave and chivalrous Pururavas is sentimental, but, as 
his madness shows, he is not the mere triflcr of a princely amourist 
like Agnimitra; while jealous cjueen Aufinari is not a repetition of 
Iravati or Dhanni. Although in the fifth act, the opportunity is 
missed of a tragic conflict of emotion between the joy of Pururavas 
in finding his son and his sorrow at the loss of Urvasi resulting from 
the very sight of the child, there is yet a skilful delineation of Kali- 
dasa’s favourite motif of the recognition of the unknown son and 
the psychological climax of presenting the offspring as the crown of 
wedded love. There arc features also in the drama which arc ex- 
ceptional in the whole range of Sanskrit literature, and make it 
rise above the decorum of courtly environment. The fourth act on 
the madness of Pururavas is unic]uc in this sense. The scene is 
liardly dramatic and has no action, but it reaches an almost lyric 
height in depicting the tumultuous ardour of undisciplined passion. 
It is a fantasy in soliloc[uy, in which the demented royal lover, as he 
wanders through the woods in search of his beloved, demands tidings 
of his fugitive love from the peacock, the cuckoo, the flamingo, the 
bee, the elephant, the boar and the antelope; he deems the cloud 
with its rainbow to be a demon who has borne his beauteous bride 
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away; he searches the yielding soil, softened by showers, which may 
perchance, if she had passed that way, have retained the delitatc 
impression of her gait, and may show some vestige of the red tinc- 
ture of her dyed feet. The whole scene is melodramatically con- 
ceived; and il the Prakrit verses arc genuine/'* they are apparently 
meant to be sung behind the scenes. The stanzas are charged with 
exuberance of emotion and play of fancy, but we have nothing else, 
which appeals in the drama, but this isolation of individual pass.on. 
The inevitable tragedy of such a love is obvious; and it is a pity that 
the play is continued even after the natural tragic climax is reached, 
even at the cost of lowering the heroine from her divine estate and 
making Indra break his word! 

That the Abhijnana-sakuntala''' is, in every respect, the most 
finished of Kalidasa’s dramatic compositions is indicated by the almost 
universal feeling cf genuine admiration which it has always evoked. 

48 The authenticity of the Prakrit verses has been doubted, chiefly on the 
ground tliat the Apabhramsa of the type found in them is suspicious in a drama of 
such early date, and that they arc not found in the South Indian recension of the 
text. The Northern recension calls the drama a Trotaka, apparently for the song- 
clement in these verses, but according to the South Indian recension, it conforms 
generally to the essentials of a Nataka. 

49 The earliest edition (Bengal Recension) is that by A. L. Chezy, Paris 1830. 
The drama exists in four recensions: (i) Devaniigari, cd. O. Bohtlingk, Bonn 1842, 
but with better materials, ed. Monicr Williams, 2nd trd. Oxford 1876; with comm, of 
Raghavabhatta, cd. N. B. Godbolc and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1883, 1922, (ii) 
Bengali, cd. R. Pischel, Kiel 1877; 2nd cd. Harvard Orient. Scr., revised by C. 
Cappcller, Cambridge, Mss. 1922, (iii) Kasmiri, cd. K. Burkhard, Wien 1884, (iv) 
South Indian, no critical edition, but printed with comm, of Abhirama, Sri-vani- 
vilasa Press, Srirangam (no date), etc. Attempts to reconstruct the text, by C. 
Cappcller (Kiirzere Textform), Leipzig 1909 and by P. N. Patankar (called Purer 
Devaniigari Text), Poona 1902. But no critical edition utilising all the recensions 
has yet been undertaken. The earliest English trs. is by William Jones, London 
1790; but trs. have been numerous in various languages. On Text-criticism, sec 
Pischel, De Kalidasae (^akantali rccensioytibHs (Diss.), Breslau 1872 and Die Rezen- 
^ionen der Caknntala, Breslau 187^; Harichand Shastri, op. cit., p. 243 f.; A. Weber, 
Die Rezettsionen der SakHntala in Ind. Studien, xiv, pp. 35-69, 161-311. For fuller 
Bibliography, ‘cc Sten Konow, op. cit., 68-70, and M. Schuyler in JAOS, xxii, 
P- 237 f. 
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The old legend of Sakuntala, incorporated in the Adiparvan of the 
Alahabhamta, or perhaps some version of it, ’*' must have suggested 
the plot of this drama; but the difference between the rough and 
s.mple epic narrative and Kalidasa’s refined and delicate treatment of 
it at once reveals bis distinctive dramatic genius. The shrewd, 
straightforward and taunting girl of the epic is transformed into the 
shy, dignified and pathetic herione, while the selfish conduct of her 
practical lover in the Epic who refuses to recognize her out 
of pobey, is replaced by an irreprehensible forgetfulness which 
obscures his love. A dramatic motive is thereby supplied, and the 
prosaic incidents and characters of the onginal legend are plastically 
remodelled into frames and shapes of beauty. Here vve sec, 111 its 
best effect, KalidLsa’s method of unfolding of a character, as a llower 
unfolds Its petals m rain and sunshine; there is no melodrama, no 
lame denouement, to mar the smooth, measured and dignified prO' 
gress of the play; there is temperance in the deptli of passion, and 
perspicuity and inevitableness in action ai'id expression; but, above 
all this, the drama surpasses by its essential poetic ipiality of style 
and treatment. 

Sonic criticism, however, has hcen levelled against the artificial 
device of the curse and tlic ting,” which brings in an clement of 
chance and incalculable happening in the development of the plot. 

50 The Padma-furana version is perhaps a recast oi Kalidasa *■ story, aiul iluie 
i‘ no reason tc think (Winteinitz, GIL, iii, p. 215) that Kalidasa deiived his material 
from the Purana, or from some earlier version of it. Haradattii Sauna, Kalidasa 
and Padma pnrana, C^alcutta 1925, follows Wlnternitz. 

51 Criticised severely by H. Oldenberg in Dtc Lit. d. alien Indicn, Siuttgait 
and Berlin 1903, p. 261. — The curse of Candabh.irgava and the magic ring in the* 
Avimaraka, which have a different purpose, have only a siijUTficial similarity, and 
could not have been Kalida.sa’s .source of the idea. On the ciir.se of a *agc as a 
motif in story and drama, .see L. H. (iray in WZKM, 190^, pp. 53-54. The ring- 
motif is absent in the Mahabharata, but P. E. Pavolini {GSAl, xix, 1906, p. 376; 
XX, 1907, p. 297) finds a parallel in Jataka no. 7. It is perhaps an old Indian 
story-motif. 
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It should be recognised, however, that the psychological evolution 
of action is, more or less, a creation of the modern drama. The idea 
of destiny or divinity shaping our ends, unknown to ourselves, is not 
a peculiarly Indian trait, but is found in ancient drama in general; 
and the trend has been from ancient objectivity to modern subjecti- 
vity.'^^ Apart from judging a method by a standard to which it docs 
not profess to conform, it cannot also be argued that there is an 
inherent inferiority in an external device, as compared with the com- 
plication created by the inner impetus, to which we are in the present 
day more accustomed, perhaps too superstitiously. It is not really 
a question of comparative excellence, but of the artistic use which 
IS made of a particular device. It is true that in Kalidasa’s Ahhijmna- 
sakuntala, the dramatic motive comes from without, but it is 
effectively utilised, and the drama which is enacted within and leads 
to a crisis is not thereby overlooked. The lovers are betrayed also 
by what is within, by the very rashness of youthful love which reaps 
as it sows; and the entire responsibility in this drama is not laid on 
the external agency. Granting the belief of the time, there is 
nothing unreal or unnatural; it is fortuitous but not unmotivcd. 
We have here not merely a tragedy of blameless hero and heroine; 
for a folly, or a mere girlish fault, or even one’s very virtues, may 
bring misfortune. The unriddled ways of life need not always be 
as logical or comprehensible as one may desire; but there is nothing 
illogical or incomprehensible if only Svadhikara-pramada, here as 
elsewhere, leads to distress, and the nexus between act and fate is 

52 C. E. V.-rnglian, Types of Tragic Drama, London 1908, p. 8 f. On the ulc i 
of Destiny in ancient and modern drama, see W. Mncneilie Dixon, Tragedy. 
London 1924, pp. 35-46. The device of the Ghost as the spirit of revenge in Euri- 
pides* Hecnba and Seneca’s Thyestes is also cxtcrnnl, although it was refined in the 
Elizabethan drama, especially in Shakc.speare. The supernatural machinery in both 
Hamlet and Macbeth may be conceived as hallucination projected by the active 
minds in question, but it has still an undoubted influence on the development of 
the plot of the respective plays, which can be regarded as dramas of a man at odds 
with fate. 
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not wholly disregarded.' If the conflict, again, between the heart’s 
desire and the world’s impediment can be a sufficient dramatic motive, 
It is not of very great poetic consequence whether the impediment 
assumes the form of a tragic curse, unknown to the persons affected, 
and plays the role of invisible but benevolent destiny in shaping the 
course of action. It is true we cannot excuse ourselves by arraigning 
Fate, Chance or Destiny; the tragic interest must assuredly be built 
on the foundation of human responsibility; but at the same time a 
human plot need not always be robbed of its mystery, and simplified 
to a mere circumstantial unfolding of cause and effect, all in nostra 
fotestate. Fate or Ourselves, in the abstract, is a difficult question; 
but, as in life so in the drama, we need not reject the one for the 
other as the moulder of human action. 

Much less convincing, and perhaps more misconceived, is the 
criticism that Kalidasa evinces no interest in the great problems of 
human life. As, on the one hand, it would be a misdirected effort 
to find nothing but art for art’s sake in Kalidasa’s work, so, on the 
other, it would be a singularly unimaginative attempt to seek a 
problem in a work of art and turn the poet into a philosopher. It is, 
however, difficult to reconcile the view mentioned above with the 
well known eulogy of no less an artist than Goethe, who speaks of 
finding in Kalidasa’s masterpi'ece “the young year’s blossom and the 
fruit of its decline,” and “the earth, and heaven combined in one 
name.” In spite of its obvious poetical exaggeration, this meta- 
phorical but eloquent praise is not empty, but sums up with unerring 
insight the deeper issues of the drama, which is bound to be lost 
sight of by one who looks to it merely for a message or philosophy 
of life. 

The Ahhijnana-sakuntalay unlike most Sanskrit plays, is not 
based on the mere banality of a court-intrigue but has a much more 
serious interest in depicting the baptism of youthful love by silent 
suffering. Contrasted with Kalidasa’s own Malavikagnimitra and 
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V ikramorvasiya, the sorrow of the hero and heroine in this drama is 
far more human, far more genuine; and love is no longer a light-heart- 
ed passion in an elegant surrounding, or an explosive emotion ending 
in madness, but a deep and steadfast enthusiasm, or rather a progres- 
sive emotional experience which results in an abiding spiritual 
feeling. The drama opens with a description of the vernal season, 
made for enjoyment (upabhoga-ksama); and even in the hermitage 
where thoughts of love are out of place, the season extends its 
witchery and makes the minds of the young hero and heroine turn 
lightly to such forbidden thoughts. At the outset we find 5akun- 
tala, an adopted chiid of nature, in the daily occupation of tending 
the friendly trees and creepers and watching them grow and bloom, 
herself a youthful blossom, her mind delicately attuned to the sights 
and sounds in the midst of which she had grown up since she had 
been deserted by her amanust mother. On this scene appears the 
more sophisticated royal hero, full of the pride of youth and power 
but with a noble presence whi'ch inspires love and confidence, poss- 
essed of scrupulous regard for rectitude but withal susceptible to rash 
youthful impulses, considerate of others and alive to the dignity and 
rcs}X)nsibility of his high station but accustomed to every fulfilment 
of his wishes and extremely self-confident in the promptings 
of his own heart. He is egoistic enough to believe that everything 
he wishes must be right because he wishes it, and everything does 
happen as he wishes it. In his impetuous desire to gain what he 
wants, he does not even think it necessary to wait for the return of 
Kanva. It is easy for him to carry the young girl off her feet; for 
though brought up in the peaceful seclusion and stern discipline of 
a hermitage, she is yet possessed of a natural inward longing for 
the love and happiness which are due to her youth and beauty. 
Though fostered by a sage and herself the daughter of an ascetic, 
she is yet the daughter of a nymph whose intoxicating beauty had 
once achieved a conquest over the austere and terrible Visvamitra. 
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This beauty and this power she had inherited from her mother, 
as well as an inborn ainiableness and desire for love; is she 

not going to make her own conquest over this great king? 

For such youthful lovers’ love can never think of the morrow, 

it can only think of tl c moment. All was easy at first; the 

secret union to which they committed themselves obtains the rati- 
fication of the foster-father. But soon she realises the pity of taking 
love as an end in itself, of making the moment stand for eternity. 
The suffering comes as swiftly and unexpectedly as the happiness 
was headlong and heedless. 

To these thoughtless lovers the curse of Durvasas comes to play 
the part of a stern but beneficent providence. With high hopes and 
unaware of the impending catastrophe, she leaves for the house of 
her king-Iovcr, tenderly taking farewell from her sylvan friends, who 
seem to be filled with an unconscious anxiety for her; but very soon^ 
she finds herescif standing utterly humiliated m the eyes of the 
world. Her grief, remorse and self-pity arc aggravated by the accu- 
sation of unseemly haste and secrecy from Gautami, as well as by 
the sterner rebuke of J^arngarava; “Thus docs one’s heedlessncss lead 
to disaster!” But the unkindest cut comes from her lover himself 
who insultingly refers to instincts of feminine shrewdness, and com- 
pares her, without knowing, to the turbid swelling flood which 
drags others also in its fall. Irony in drama or in life can go no 
further. But the daughter of a nymph as she was, she had also the 
spirit of her fierce and austere father, and ultimately emerges 
triumphant from the ordeal of sorrow. She soon realises that she has 
lost all in her gambling for happiness, and a wordy warfare is use- 
less. She could not keep her lover by her youth and beauty alone. 
She bows to the inevitable; and chastened and transformed by 
patient suffering, she wins back in the end her husband and her 
happiness. But the king is as yet oblivious of what is in store for 
him. Still arrogant, ironical and self-confident, he wonders who the 
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veiled lady might be; her beauty draws him as irresistibly as it once 
did, and yet his sense of rectitude forbids any improper thought. 
But his punishment comes in due course; for he was the greater 
culprit who had dragged the unsophisticated girl from her sylvan 
surroundings and left her unwittingly in the mire. When the ring 
of recognition is recovered, he realises the gravity of his act. Her 
res’gned and reproachful form now haunts him and gives him no 
peace in the midst of his royal duties; and his utter helplessness in 
rendering any reparation makes his grief more intense and poignant- 
The scene now changes from earth to heaven, from the hermitage 
of Kanva and the court of the king to the penance-grove of Marica; 
and the love that was of the earth changes to love that is spiritual 
and divine. The strangely estranged lovers are again hmiight together 
ecjiially strangely, but not until they have passed through the trial 
of sorrow and become ready for a perfect reunion of hearts. There 
is no explanation, no apology, no recrimination, nor any clemand 
for reparation, ^akuntala has now learnt in silence the lessons of 
suffering; and with his former self-complacency and impetuous 
desires left behind, the king comes, chastened and subdued, a sadder 
and wiser man. The young year’s blossom now ripens into the 
mellow fruit of autumnal maturity. 

Judged absolutely, without reference to an historical standard, 
Kalidasa’s plays impress us by their admirable combination of drama- 
tic and poetic c|ualitics; but it Is in pure poetry that he surpasses 
even in his dramatic \vorks. It should be admitted that he has the 
powers of a great dramatist; he can merge his individuality m the 
character he represents; he can paint distinct individuals, and not 
personified abstractions, with consistent reality and profound insight 
into human nature; all h/s romantic situations may not be justified, 
but he is ahvays at the height of a situation; within certain limits, he 
has constructive ability of a high order and the action is perspicuous, 
naturally developed and adequately motived; he makes a skilful use 
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of natural phenomenon in sympathy with the prevailing tone of a 
scene; he gives, by his easy and unaffected manner, the impression 
of grace, winch conics Irom strength revealed without unnecessary 
display or expenditure of energy; he never tears a passion to tatters 
or oversteps the modesty of nature in producing a pathetic effect; 
he does not neglect the incident in favour of dialogue or dainty 
stanzas; all this and more may be freely acknowledged. But the real 
appeal of his dramas lies in the appeal of their poetry more than ill 
their purely dramatic quality. His gentle pathos and humour, his 
romantic imagination and his fine [loctic feeling are more marked 
charactcnstics of his dramas than mere ingenuity of plot, liveliness 
of incident and minute portraiture of men and manners. They save 
him from the prosaic crudeness of the realist, as well as from an 
oppressive and unnatural display of technical skill. The elegant 
compliment of the author of the Prasanna-raghava that Kalidasa is 
the grace of poetry’ emphasises the point; but poetry is not too 
seductive for him. He is a master of sentiment, but not a senti- 
mentalist, who sacrifices the realities of life and character; he is 
romantic, but h>s romance is not divorced from common nature and 
common sense. He writes real dramas and not a scries of elegant 
poetical passages; the poetic fancy and love of style do not strangle 
the truth and vividness of his presentation; he is also not in any sense 
the exponent of the opera, or the lyrical drama, or the dramatic poem. 
He is rather the creator of the poetical drama in Sanskrit. But the 
difficult standard which he set could not be developed except in an 
extreme form by his less gifted successors. 

In making a general estimate of Kalidasa’s achievement as a poet, 
one feels the difficulty of avoiding superlatives; but the superlatives 
in this case are amply justified. Kalidasa’s reputation has always 
been great; and this is perhaps the only case where both Eastern 
and Western critics, applying not exactly analogous standards arc 
in general agreement. That he is the greatest of Sanskrit poets is 



a commonplace of literary criticism, but if Sanskrit literature can 
claim to rank as one of the great literatures of the world, Kalidasa’s 
high place in the galaxy of world-poets must be acknowledged. It 
is not necessary to prove it by quoting the concurring eulogiums of 
Goethe and Anandavardhana; but the agreement shows that 
Kalidasa has the gift of a great poet, and like all great poetic gift, it 
IS of universal appeal. 

This high praise does not mean that Kalidasa’s poetic art and 
style have never been questioned or arc beyond criticism. Leaving 
aside Western critics, whose appreciation of an alien art and ex- 
pression must necessarily be limited, we find the Sanskrit rhetori- 
cians, in spite of their great admiration, are not sparing in their 
criticism; and, like Ben Jonson who wanted to blot out a thousand 
lines in Shakespeare, they would give us a fairly long list of “faults” 
which mar the excellence of Kfilidasa’s otherwise perfect work. We 
are not concerned here with the details of the alleged defects, but 
they happily demonstrate that Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, is not 
faultily faultless. I hat his rhetoric is of the best kind is shown by 
the hundreds of passages approved by the rhetoricians themselves; 
but that they sometimes disapprove his not conforming rigidly to 
their laws is also significant. If his obedience is successful, his dis- 
obedience is often no less successful in giving him freedom of idea 
and expression and saving him from much that is wooden and merely 
conventional. 

Even in the imposing gallery of Sanskrit poets, svho are always 
remarkable for technical skill, Kfilidasa has an astonishing display of 
the poetic art; but be never lends himself to an over-development 
of the technical to the detriment of the artistic. The legend which 
makes Kalidasa an inspired idiot and implies a minimum of artistic 
consciousness and design is perhaps as misleading as the counter- 
error of too great insistence upon the consciousness and elaboration 
of his art. There is little doubt that lie shared the learning of his 
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time, but he wears his learning lightly like a flower; while the decep- 
tive clarity and simplicity of his work conceal the amount of culti- 
vation and polish whi'ch goes into its making. It is not spontaneous 
creation; but while lesser poets lack the art to conceal art, he has the 
gift of passion, imagination, music and colouring to give an effective 
appearance of spontaneity and inevitability. He belongs to a tra- 
dition which insists upon literature being a learned pursuit, but he 
is one of the great and limpid writers who can be approached with 
the minimum of critical apparatus and commentatorial lucubrations. 

This marvellous result is possible because Kalidasa’s works 
reveal a rare balance of mind, which harmonises the artistic sense 
with the poetic, and results in the practice of singular moderat.on. 
No other Sanskrit poet can approach him in the command of that 
mysterious instrument, the measured word. Kalidasa has a rich 
and sustained elevation of diction, but it is never overwrought and 
very rarely rhetorical in the bad sense. Conceits and play upon words 
are to be found in him, as in Shakespeare, but there arc no irritating 
and interminable puns; no search after strained expressions, harsh 
inversions or involved constructions; no love for jewels five words 
long; no torturing of words or making them too laboured for the 
ideas. Even Kalidasa’s love of similitude,’* for which he has been 
so highly praised, never makes him employ it as a mere verbal tr«ck, 
but It is made a natural concomitant, of the emotional content for 
suggesting more than what is expressed. On the other hand, his 
ideas, emotions and fancies never run riot or ride rough-shod over 
the limits of words, within which they are compressed with taste- 
ful economy and pointedness of phrasing. 1 he result is a fine adjust- 
ment of sound and sense, a judicious harmony of word and idea, 
to a point not often reached by other Sanskrit poets. Tins is seen 

53 A Miuly of Kiilklrisa’s Upama has been made by .K, Gctle in Proc. of the 
I’trst Oriental Conf., Poona 1922, pp, 205-26. On Kalida.sa\s rclaiion to Alamkara- 
sastia in general, see Hillcbramlc, Kalidasa^ p. 107 f. 
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not only in the cxtiaorclinary vividness and precision of his present- 
ment of images and ideas, but also in the modulation of letter, syl- 
iable, word, line and stanza to produce a running accompaniment 
at once to the images and ideas. I he felicity of expression, its clarity 
and ease, which have been recognised in Kalidasa as the best instance 
of the Prasada Guna, come from this careful choice of a rich store of 
words, both simple and compound, whith are not only delicately 
attuned but also made alive with the haunting suggestion of poetry. 
If it is simplicity, it is simplicity made more elegant than ornateness 
Itself by sheer genius for proportion and vividity. There are hundreds 
of words, phrases and lines in Kalidasa, echoing passages and veri- 
table gems of expressions, giving us an mfinity of fresh and felt 
observations, which fasten themselves on the memory; such is the 
distinctness of his vision and the elaborate, but not laboured, accuracy 
of his touch. If the gift of phrasing is one of the tests of a great 
writer, Kalidasa possesses this happy gift; but it is also combined 
with the still more rare gift, seen in perfection in great poets, of 
putting multNm in parvo and of opeiii'ng up unending vistas of 
thought by the magic power of a single line or phrase. 

Kalidasa is indeed careful of form, but he is not" careless of 
matter. Like later Sanskrit [xiets he does not make his narrative a 
mere peg on which he can luxuriously hang his learning and skill. 
Whatever may be said about his choice of themes, he is seldom un- 
equal to them. The wide exploration of subjects, legendary, mythi- 
cal, emotional and even fanatastic, and his grasp over their realities 
are seen in the way in which he handles his huge and diverse mate- 
rial in the Raghn-vamsa, creates a human story out of a divine myth 
in his Ktimara-samhhava , and depicts the passionate love of hapless 
lovers in an environment of poetical fancy in his AleghadFita and 
his dramas. He may not always be at the height of his power 
through the entire length of a work, but he is always at the height 
of a particular situation. His sources arc not exactly known, but it 
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is clear that his subjects serve him for the stuff out of which he 
creates; and Kalidasa has perhaps borrowed nothing from his sup- 
posed originals that makes him Kalidasa. He is not so much the 
teller of a story as the maker of it, and his unerring taste and restraint 
accomplish this making by not allowing either the form or the con- 
tent to overwhelm or exceed each other. 

The same sense of balance is also shown by the skilful adjust- 
ment of a mobile and sensitive prosody to the diction and theme of 
the poems. The total number of different metres which Kalidasa 
employs is only about twenty. With the exception of Manda- 
kranta of his short poem, they are either $loka,‘’‘ or a few moric 
metres like Vaitaliya, Aupacchandasika or Puspitagra, but the general 
bulk consists normally of the relatively short lyrical measures of 
the Tristubh-Jagati family, or metres akin to it. In the drama there 
is greater metrical variety suited to the different situations and emo- 
tions. In the bigger poems the short lyrical measures arc perhaps 
meant for facility of continued narration; the simplicity and swing 
of the stanzas make his narrative flow in a clear and attractive 
stream; but even in the leisurely descriptive and reflectively serious 
passages, "they never cramp the thought, feeling or imagination of 
the poet. The stately and long-drawn-out musi'c of the Manda- 
kranta, on the other hand, very well suits the picturesque and melan- 
choly recollections of love in his Mieghaduta. It is, however, clear 
that Kalidasa is equally at home in both short and long measures; 
and though a part of canto ix of the Raghurvatnsa is meant deli- 
berately to display the poet’s skill in varied metres, the variation is 
not unplcasing. But, normally, it is not a question of mere metrical 

54 It is remarkable that the 5 loka is used not only for the condensation of the 
Ramayana story in Raghu° xii, but also for the Stotra of deities both in Raghn x 
and Kumara^ ii, as well as for the narration of Raghu’s Digvijaya. For repetition of 
the same metre for similar theme, cf. Upajati in describing marriage in Rdghn'* x 
and Kumara" vii; Rathoddhata in depicting amorous pastimes in Raghu'* xix and 
Kumara^ viii; Viyogini in Aja-vilapa and Rati-vilam, etc. 
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skill, but of the developed and delicate sense of rhythmic forms and 
the fine subtelty of musical accompaniment to the power of vivid 
and elegant presentation. 

With the same sense of equipoise Kalidasa’s imagination holds 
in perfect fusion the two elements of natural beauty and human 
feeling. His nature-pictures grow out of the situations, and his 
situations merge into the nature-pictures. This is palpable not only 
in his M^gha-dHta, but practically throughout his other two poems 
and his dramas. The pathos of the destruction of Kama is staged 
in the life and loveliness of spring; Rama’s tender recollection of past 
joys and sorrows is intimately associated with the hills, rivers and 
trees of Dandaka; the pretty amourette of Agnimitra, the madness 
of Piiruravas, or the woodland wooing of Dusyanta is set in the 
midst of the sights and sounds of nature. A countless number of 
Kalidasa’s beautiful similes and metaphors are drawn from his loving 
observation of natural phenomena. The depth and range of his ex- 
perience and insight into human life is indeed great, but the human 
emotion is seldom isolated from the beauty of nature surrounding 
It. Kalidasa’s warm humanism and fine poetic sensibility roman- 
ticise the natural, as well as the mythological, world, and they 
supply to his poetry the grace and picturcsquencss of background 
and scenic variety. 

It will be seen that the sense of universality in Kalidasa’s work 
springs not merely from its humanity and range of interests, but also 
from the fact that it reveals him as a great master of poetic thought, 
who is at the same time a master of poetic style. Diction, imagery, 
verbal music, suggestion, — all the elements of poetry are present in 
an intense degree and in many forms and combinations novel and 
charming; but all exhibit a marvellous fusion of the artistic cons- 
ciousness with poetic imagination and feeling. Kalidasa’s poetic 
power, which scorns anything below the highest, is indeed not 
narrow in its possibilities of application but its amplitude and 

JUNE, 19.^0 26 
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exuberance are always held in restraint by his sense of art, which 
however, does not act as an incubus, but as a chastencr. His work, 
therefore, is never hampered or hurried; there is no perpetual series 
of ups and downs in it, no great interval between his best and his 
worst; ft maintains a level of excellence and a stamp of distinction 
throughout. All ruggednesi and angularity are delicately smooth- 
ed away; and the even roundness of his full-orbed poetry appeals 
by a haunting suggestion of serene beauty, resulting from a subtle 
merging of thought and feeling in sound and visual effect, 

But from this springs as much the strength as the weakness of 
Kalidasa’s poetic achievement. If tranquil contemplation of recob 
lectcd emotions, in both eastern and western theory, denotes the 
aesthetic attitude and forms the essence of true poetry, Kalidasa’s 
work is certainly marked by it in an eminent degree. His tranqui- 
lity, considered as an attitude towards life. Is not easy-going indlff< 
ercnce or placid acquiescence in the order of things; there is enough 
of earnestness and sense of sorrow to indicate that it must have been 
hard-won, although we arc denied the sight of the strife and struggle 
which led to its attainment, or of the scars or wrinkles which it 
might have been left behind. In his poetry, it bore fruit in the 
unruffled dignity and serenity of artistic accomplishment. At the 
same time, it encouraged a tendency towards reserve more than 
towards abandon. Kalida.:.a’s poetry seldom surprises us by its fine 
excess; it is always smooth, measured and even. The polished and 
the ornate is as much natural to Kalidasa as, for instance, the rugged 
and the grotesque to Bhavabhuti. While Kalidasa broiders the 
exquisite tissue of poetry, Bhavabhuti would have it rough and 
homespun. This is perhaps not so much a studied effect as a 
temperamental attitude, in both cases. The integrity and sincerity 
of primal sensations and their fervid expression, which Bhavabhuti 
often attains, are rare in Kalidasa’s highly refined and cultured 
Utterances. It is not that Kalidasa i;s averse to what is intense and 
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poignant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring in life and nature, but 
the emotions are chastened and subdued in the severity, strength 
and dignity of finished poetic presentation. There is nothing crude, 
rugose or tempestuous in Kalidasa, not a jarring note of violence 
or discord, but everything is dissolved in the harmony and beauty 
cf reposeful realisation. The limitation of this attitude is as obvious 
as Its poetic possibility. While it gives the perfect artistic aloofness 
conducive to real poetry, it deprives the poet of robust and keen 
perceptions, of the concrete and even gross realism of undomesti- 
cated passion, of the freshness of the drossy but unalloyed ore direct 
from the mine. Kalidasa would never regard his emotions as their 
own excuse for being, but would present them in the embalmed 
glamour of f3oetic realisation, or in the brocaded garb of quintessenc- 
cd rhetoric. Kalidasa has perhaps as much optimism for civilisation 
as Bhavabhuti has for savagery; but he does not often attain the 
depths and heights which Bhavabhuti does by his untamed rough- 
ness. It is for this reason that some of Kalidasa’s pictures, both of 
life and nature, finely poetic as they are, are still to refined and 
remote. The Himalayas do not appear to Kalidasa in their natural 
grandeur and sublimity, nor the Dandaka forest in its wild beauty 
and ruggedness; all these pictures are to be properly finished and 
framed, but thereby they lose much of their trenchant setting and 
appeal. 

But all this is not mere suavity or finicality. Kalidasa’s 
poetry does not swim in langour, cloyed with its own sweetness; the 
chastity and restraint of his imagination, the precision and energy 
of his phrasing, and the austerity of his artistic vigilance save him 
from mere sensuous ideality. The ornate in Kalidasa, therefore, 
means very rarely prettiness or aesthetic make-believe; it is the 
achievement of the refined effect of a thought or feeling chiselled in 
Its proper form of beauty and becoming thereby a poetic thought 
or feeling. It thus involves the process through which the poet 
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lifts his tyrannical passion or idea to the blissful contemplation of 
an aesthetic sentiment. Kalidasa can keep himself above his subject 
in the sense of command, as Bhavabhuti too often merges himself 
in it in the sense of surrender; and the difference is best seen in 
their respective treatment of pathos, in which Kalidasa’s poetic sense 
of restraint and balance certainly achieves a more profound effect, 
This is nowhere more clear than in the picture of Rama’s suffering 
on the occasion of Sita’s exile drawn respectively by the two poets, 
Bhavabhuti’s tendency is to elaborate pathetic scenes almost to the 
vej?ge of crudi'ty, omitting no circumstance, no object animate or 
inanimate, which he thinks can add to their effectiveness; and, like 
most Sanskrit poets, he is unable to stop even when enough has 
been said. But Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, suggests more than he 
expresses. Not one of those who gather round the body of Cordelia 
makes a phrase; the emotion is tense, but there is no declamation 
to work it up. The terrible blow, given by the reported calumny 
regarding his beloved, makes Rama’s heart, tossed in a terrible con- 
flict between love and duty, breal: in pieces, like the heated iron 
beaten with a hammer; but he does not, declaim, nor faint, lior shed 
a flood of tears. It is this silent suffering which makes Kalidasa’s 
Rama a truly tragic figure. Not until Laksmana returns and delivers 
the spirited but sad message of his banished wife that the king in 
him breaks down and yields to the man; but even here Kalidasa 
has only one short stanza (xiv. 84) which sums up with infinite 
suggestion the entire pity of the situation. 

S. K. De 
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Indo-Europeans in the Mediterranean Area 

It is not inappropriate, in view of the deep interest of the late 
erudite scholar, Louis de La Vallee Poussin, in the Indo-European 
question, to honour his memory by examining an issue connected 
vitally therewith. At what date can we trace the presence of people 
of Indo-European speech in the lands bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea? The problem is one of those to which no certain answer 
can be given, but results of greater or less probability are still worth 
striving for. 


I 

Asia Aiinor 

The claim has been made by Dr. Forrer' that the Luvians, whose 
speech is of Indo-European character, came to Asia Minor before the 
fourth millennium B.C. This theory is set out in a modified form 
by Dr. A, Gotze,* who finds Luvian as the speech dominant in 
south-west Asia Minor, including Arzava, whose eastern area ex- 
tended to the Pisidian Alps, and Kizvatna, which embraced at least 
a part of Cilicia,^ hi the third millennium. In the north he finds 
Proto-Hattie speech, which is assuredly not Indo-European, using 

1 SBA., 1919, pp. 1034(1.; MDOG., Ixi. (1921), 23!?.; ZDMG., N.F. i. 215 ff. 

2 Kleinasien, pp. 33 ff. 

3 These locations arc much disputed. Forrer {Klio, xxx. 135 ff ) places Atzava 
in Cilicia, but cf. Sommer, IF. Iv. 292 ff. 
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prefixes for noun and verb formation in a manner which distin- 
guishes It from xiy other speech of Asia Minor knov n to us; it may 
be deemed to be the speech of the earlier people. In tlie south-east 
he finds Hurrite and' Amorite speeches with the use of Akkadian 
speech for treaty purposes. Archaeological evidence is adduced to 
confirm the date assigned to Luvian. In west Asia Minor we find 
pottery of the red or black types known from the discoveries at Troy 
and Yortan, extending to Pisidia and even up to Konya, the date of 
which may be placed from the third millennium down to iqoo at 
least. In the e^^st we have painted Cappadocian pottery in the Halys 
region, from say 2000 to 1200. The ornamentation and form of the 
vessels used show a close connection. We note that the Luvian I's 
older in phonology and forms than Hittite, which was established 
about 1900 in the east, and we can thus properly connect the Troy- 
Yortan civilisation with the Luvian, and that found at Alishar 
Hiiyuk, third stage, with the Hittite speeches. The cultures known 
as Alishar I and II are different from that of Alishar 111 which we 
must treat 0$ intrusive, showing the advent of the Hittites. The 
new art, ho\^'ever, does not prevail; Alishar III is merged ultimately 
in Alishar IL 

The picture presented to us is not, very clear. Apparently the 
Proto-Hattie are to be held to have occupied Asia Minor, and then 
the Luvians an/i Hittites to have entered from Lurope in the third 
millennium, though Hittite activity becomes apparent only later. 
Dr. Forrer indeed holds that, the Luvians entered before the fourth 
millennium, and the Hittites only in the second half of the third, 
but It is really difficult to separate the two speeches in this way. The 
claim that Luvian is the older is far from clear. It is true' that in the 
third person singular and plural of the verb in the present we have 
the forms -ti and -nti against the Hittite developments and -nzi. 


4 Sommer, Ah hi java — Urkunden (1932), p. 108. 
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but the third plural preterite -nda is not necessarily older than the 
Hittite nor the singular in -tta than the Hittite -t, -ta, or -s. In 
other respects Luvian seems to be more affected by non-Indo-European 
speeches than Hittite, and there is no sufficient reason to hold that it 
is anything more than a dialectical variation of that tongue. 

Dr. Gdtze supports his views of the Luvians by ascribing to 
their speech the famous -ss- and -ntf- (also -nth- and -nd-) suffixes, 
which have played a great part in discussions of Aegean language.® 
As the suffixes are found widely in Greece, in other parts of the 
Balkan peninsula, and in many areas of Asia Minor, it is clear that 
they must represent the speech of a very widely prevalent race, and 
It IS highly improbable that that race was Indo-European for a most 
obvious linguistic reason. The words wherein they appear are re- 
gularly without Indo-European cognates, whence the obvious deduc- 
tion is that the suffixes are not Indo-European. Characteristic is the 
Labyrinth,’^ bound up in Greek tradition with the bull of Minos of 
Knossos. The word denotes the place of the double ax (lahrys), a 
word non-Indo-Europcan, just as Minos himself and Knossos have 
non-Indo-European names. 

Dr. Gdtze ascribes to Luvian the deities Sandas, Tarhunt and 
Tarku, and instances Tarhuntassa and Dattassa as showing plainly 
the sense of ‘belonging to’ the god mentioned. But it is very far 
from proved that Tarhunt or Sandas arc in any sense Luvian deities. 
There is indeed much more ground for holding that these deities are 
non-I.E. We find Sandes and Sandon in Lydia, Trokondas in Lycia 
and Pamphylia, and neither name nor that of Datta seems to be LE. 


5 Kretschmer, Hinltitnng in die Gcschichte dcr griechischen Sprache (i8y6); 
A. Pick, *Ortsnamen als Quelle fur die Vorgeschichte Criechenlands (1905); Hattiden 
und Danubier in Griechenland (1909). 

6 R. Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete, p, 117. W. Brandenstein, //rJ- 
Festschrift (1936), ii. 37 insists tliat Luvian derived die -ss- suffix from a development 
of Pioto-Hattic -S'. Sec on the suffix, Sommer, op. cit., pp. 123, 157, 363 £., 370 f. 
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Dr. Brandcnstein^ indeed insists that Tarhunt is a Luvian modifica- 
non of a Proto-Hattie Tarhun or Tarhu, the affix being tHe Luvian 
ccjuivalent of LE. -went-. The same authority claims the -nd- 
affix for ProtO'Hattic, on the score that it is presumed in the name 
Annnanda given to a mountain rich in streams, arin being found 
freely in names of streams or places therewith connected, as in the 
Greek Arne, Arna, and Arnaia. But this view is denied by Dr. 
Gotze/ who insists that the Proto-Hattie Burushat and Kuburnat 
give the true forms, and the Hittite Barsiihanda and Kaburnanda arc 
nasalised by a process which has analogies in Hittite. Dr. 
Brandenstcin,’ however, claims that the names with -at recorded in 
the Cappadocian records show an Assyrian -at substituted through 
likeness of sound, not sense, for the original -and(a). He admits, 
however, that the Greek words in -ant{h)- are not necessarily taken 
from Proto-Hattie, while most of those in -inth- and -unth- are not 
thence derived. The case for Proto-Hattie origin is certainly not 
made out, and the Luvian forms are best ascribed to the non-I.E. 
speech prevalent in the lands occupied by the Luvians. 

There seems no real reason in the circumstances of the case to 
separate Luvians and Hittites on their first appearance in Asia 
Minor. It is perfectly reasonable to assume that differentiation was 
the result of division, the Luvian settling on the south coast, while 
the Hittites moved rather to the interior. When they entered Asia 
Minor, and by what route, remains to be considered. The view of 
Professor E. Meyer'” is that the date of entry was about 2500 
B.C., and no doubt in favour of an early date we may reckon the 
fact that in certain rc.spects the language of the Hittites is antique- 
But on this point there must be caution. We are told that its anti- 

7 Hirt-Festschrijt (193^), ii- 31- 8 Kleinasien, p. 50.- 9 Op. cit., ii. 30. 

10 Gcschichte ties AltcrtMms, If, i, 22. On the linguistic ch.-uacter of Hittite, 
see Keith, IHQ., xiv. i ff. B. Rosenkranz [IF., Ivi. 265 ff.) holds that Luvian was the 
colloquial speech of the Hittite realm. 
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quity is established by the incomplete character of the plural, 
the absence of moods, the small number of tenses, and the lack of 
the feminine — to which on one view may be added the fact of its 
possessing the much disputed sound h, a fact upon which has been 
built up an imposing mass of hypotheses of very dubious value, des- 
pite their ingenuity/* But all this argument is of slight value; there 
remains the possibility or probability that the alleged marks of early 
date are rather signs of deterioration of an I.E. speech among non- 
I.E. people. Everything points to the people of I.E. speech beilig 
merely an elite, who physically were soon merged in the existing 
population which deeply affected their religion and culture. 

Against an early date tells the absence of any clear recognition 
of their existence in the Kiiltepe records of the Assyrian colonies, 
whose activities seem to have been ultimately terminated by the 
advent of the I.E. speakers. Moreover, it must be regarded 
as surprising, if they really came in the third millennium, that their 
activities should be recorded only from about 1900 B.C. or, on one 
theory, about 1650.*^ There seems, therefore, every ground for 
placing their arrival not long before that date, though due allowance 
must be made for the fact that, so far as our record reveals, they 
were not conscious of themselves as immigrants. 

The route of their entry is claimed by E. Meyer*'* to have been 
the Caucasus. Otherwise, he argues, they would assuredly have 
established themselves in the rich plains of the western areas. More- 
over, the later Ki!mmerioi followed this route, showing that it was 
not unnatural. These arguments are of weight, even if his other 
contentions are not conclusive. The chariot in the Florentine 
Museum, found in Egypt has the nave fastened to the spokes by 

11 New theories of ablaut and primitive roots have been based on it. Kyry- 
lowicz, £ti 4 (ies indoeuropeenes, I, (*935)’ Benveniste, Origines de la formation des 
mots en indocHropeen, I, (1935)- 

12 Sommer, Ahhijava-frage nnd Sprachwisscnschaft (1934). p- 49- 

13 Op. at., II. i. 23 f. 
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birchbark, and the birch is found in the Caucasus, but we cannot 
assert that it came with Hittites or that the Hittites introduced the 
horse, the chariot, and racing. These ma)' be due to the I.E. ele- 
ments of the Mitanni. On the other hand, it is argued" that the 
earliest records treat the Hittites as advancing from the west, but, 
granting this, it is clearly a mere conjecture that they entered Asia 
Minor from the west, and the absence of any trace of them in the 
western areas is significant. Taken on the whole, entry from the 
Can casus seems more probable, once we dismiss the suggestion that 
the Luvians were the bnngers of the civilisation of Troy from Europe. 
1 his, leaves the Caspian route for the Mitanni and the Aryans 
generally. 

Erom another point of view it has been proposed to find evi- 
dence of a Proto-Indo-European stratum of population in Asia Minor. 
I he evidence adduced for this hypothesis is linguistic. It is argued 
that certa'n I.E. elements in Lycian and Lydian, for instance, can 
best be explained by the hypothesis that there was an admixture of 
such a Proto-I.E. speech with .differing noivI.E. speeches. But 
obviously the natural way to explain the apparent I.E. elements ui 
these speeches is to set lliem down to admixture of the native speeches 
with I.E. elements in later times, and, if wc are to establish a Proto- 
LG. hypothesis, we need to be able to show the existence of a num- 
ber of words with some pec’vliaritiy distinguishing them from normal 
LE. But this is far from being the case. It is held that a Proto-I.E. 
T/W-, denoting Zeus, is reflected by Etruscan Tin(t)a and Laconian 
Tindaridai, the Dioskouroi, as opposed to I.E. din-, Slav, dini, ‘day . 
Similarly with a like change titb is explained by the glossaries to de- 
note dawn or day, and can be compared with the Albanian diie. We 
have also the name Tithdnos, but the legend and the formation of 

14 F. Sdiachcmicyr, Hirt-Festschrift (1936), i. 235, n. r. 

15 Kretschmer, Glotla, xiv. 300 ff.; xi. 277 f. Disapproved hy Terracini, Stndi 
ctrmchi, v. 341. 
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the name from the feminine have decidedly a non-I.E. suggestion. 
There is nothing to be gained by the suggestion that the word group 
Greek Aner, Sabine Nero, etc. is connected with Hittite Inaras y for 
the word seems to denote a female deity, and connection with the 
word for ‘man’ is too far fetched. There is an Inaras as j proper name 
of a man, but it is much more reasonable to find for it an origin of 
Asianic character. Other evidence is as unconvincing, and it is im- 
[X)ssible to find any archaeological facts’' which demand the accep- 
tance of the Proto-I.E. hypothesis, which therefore ought to be 
negatived as unnecessary and certainly cpnte improvable. If we 
examine the words adduced as I.E. m Lycian and Lydian, we shall 
not find any which cannot be explained from contact with historical 
I.E. peoples; thus Lycian snla, ‘hundred,”'' is patently of Phrygian 
origin and so forth. 

The Phrygians,' * it may safely be assumed, were pressed forward 
from Thrace into Asia Minor largely by the Illyrian movements; they 
were followed by Mysians and Bith^nians. It is probable (hat leaders 
of the Moschoi known to Tiglatpilcser I (c. 1 115-00) were of Phry- 
gian race."" Penetration to the south-east was stayed by the 
Assyrians in due course, but the Hittite realm, wnth Ar/ava and 
Kizvatna, the minor states of Asia Minor, and the buffer state, 
Aimirru, were ruined. Interest attaches to the records of Ramcscs 
IIT' who stayed the advance of wandering peoples in Egypt about 
1900 B.C. The Philistines seem to have been the leaders, and Cacte 
as well as Cyprus may have for a time fallen under tlieir control. But. 

16 J. rnalndi, Hnt Vcstschrtft (1936}. li. 223: cf. Bramlciwum, .hul , n. 3^. 

17 Sdiachtrnicyr’s view [Hirt-lu'sluhtift, 1. 236) lacks any ckaiiuss. 

18 P. Mcrig,gi, IF., xUv. 3; d. Uirt Fc.tschnft. ii. 257 W. 

19 Mi-ycr, op. (it., II. i. 567 If. Tlic Dardan.i known U) Ranuscs 11 as Hiititc 
auxiliaries cannot be treatetl as Phrygian.s, nor those of Humer or the tribe whuh 
annov'ed rhe Macedonian kings; A. R. Bum, op. itt., ]i]). ^>9 A- 

20 Gdtzc, Kleinasieu, p. 187. 

Breasted, Amicnt Records of Fi^ypF ^h ver, op nt , H. i. 333 R* 
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whether we recognise a shortlived Philistine empire^* or not, they 
left their mark in the form of a group of states on the coast of Pales- 
tine. There is no doubii that the Philistines profited from die tradi- 
tions of late Mycenaean pottery, architecture, and weapons, and it is 
argued that thjir appearance, as depicted in Egyptian art, and 
as described in die Old Testament, suggests nordic racial characteris- 
tics. There is no particular reason to object to classing them with the 
Phrygian movement; more than that cannot reasonably be claimed. 

The Mitanni Indo-European elements may be taken not to 
have entered into their historic homes from Europe, and need not 
here be further considered.”* 


II 

Greece and the Balkans 

How far can wc trace back I.E. elements in the Balkans and in 
Greece? There is a widespread belief that something can be in- 
ferred from archaeology. The Greek language must have developed 
Its distinctive characters in some considerable area, and it is sug- 
gested"' that we may trace an I.E. civilisation in the third culture of 
Thessaly, which would correspond with this development. It is 
marked by the going out of fashion of painted pottery, and the in- 
troduction of new types of pottery, high-handled cups and jugs with 
cut-away necks, while the hrst perforated stone axe-heads and mace- 
heads appear. The area of this culture extends from the Dardanelles 
to the Adriatic with ramifications in the Danube valley, Upper Italy, 

22 Meyer, of. cit., 11 . i. 560 ff., 586 ff.; Schachcrmcyr, Hirt-Festschrift (193^^). 
i. 2i^5; Hall, Cambridge Ancient History, ii. 275 fF.; Burn, of. cit., pp. 141 Ff. 

23 See G. Schmbkcl, Die ersten Arier im Alten Orient (1938); Gbtze, Hethiter, 
Chnrriter and Assyrer (1936), pp. 32, 48, 55, 98 f., iiyf.; A. Ungnad, Subartu 
(1936;. It should be noted that the I. E. Hittites .are assigned only to 1650 B.C. 
by I. Gelb, Inscriftions from Altshar and Vicinity (1935). 

24 V. S. Childc, The Aryans, pp. 58 ff.; A. R. Burn, Minoans, Philistines and 
Greeks, pp. 33 ff. 
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and even Apulia. The date of this culture may be conjectured to be 
about 2300 B.C. From ic was derived the Minyan or Middle Hella- 
dic culture of central Greece, whose authors ousted the early 
Hclladic settlers from Orchomenos about 1900 B.C. The same civi- 
lisation was carried to the Peloponnese and to Attica and Aegina. 
This dispersion may account for the differentiation of the common 
Greek into different dialects, the Aeolic in Thessaly and the north, 
the Attic and the Ionian as the speech of those who penetrated south. 
The Dorian and west Greek dialects will represent the speech of the 
Greek elements in Macedonia and the west, where we can trace the 
third Thessalian culture also. The development of Greek civilisation 
through contact with the pre-Greek population was deeply affected 
by the influence of the Minoan civilisation as developed in Crete. 
About 1600 ic is suggested Minoans established a strong hold on 
Mycenae," ’ and the specific Mycenaean civilisation gradually evolved 
in reaction against this influence. A valuable date is suggested for 
the existence of Arcadian speech in the Peloponnese by the fact that 
the Greek dialect of Cyprus was closely akin to Arcadian, and about 
1400 on, appears there a stream of imported Mycenaean pottery. 

Another view of the position, however, is possible. It is 
pointed out that the Minoan civilisation appears on the Greek main- 
land about the termination of the Middle Minoan age and the 
beginning of late Minoan, say 1600 B.C., the date depending on 
Egyptian synchronisations. But it is suggested that the appearance 
of Minoan influence is not due to conquest or colonisation from 
Crete, but to the appearance in Greece of a northern I.E. race which 
was able to bring pressure to bear on the Minoans of Crete and to 
exploit their artistic capabilities. This conclusion is supported**^ by 

25 Wacc, Cambridge Ancient History, i. 597 f.; Burn, of. cit., pp. 74 ff.; 
G. Clotz, The Aegean Civilization, pp. 44 ff. 

26 M. P. Nilsson, The Mhioan-Mycenaean Religion, pp. 23 ff. 

27 Nilsson, Of. cit., pp. 12 ff. 
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stressing certain novel features in the culture of the Mycenaean 
period which are not Minoan. These include the fnegaron, tHe 
characteristic form of house, preserved in the later Greek temple, as 
compared with the buildings of Knossos. The distinction is very 
marked : the Mmoans produce a court surrounded by a com- 
plex of many rooms, without architectonic plan, while the Myce- 
naeans produce a house consisting of one single room surrounded by 
a court. Again, while the Mycenaean ladies adopted the Minoan 
dress of flounced skirti and an open jacket, the men in the Myce- 
naean representations appear not in the Minoan loin cloth, but in a 
shirt or chiton with short sleeves. The amber of the north, pro- 
bably the Baltic, is richly represented in tlie Mycenaean graves, but 
IS very rare in Minoan Crete. The practice of ornamenting helmets 
with boar’s tusks is spccilically Mycenaean, whose tastes may be 
deemed more primitive than those of the highly cultivated Mmoans. 
More striking still is the fact that the Myccnacans made use of the 
writing of the Mmoans merely for labels; we may imagine that they 
were far less literate”^ than their rivals. The horse too may have 
reached the mainland before it was carried to Crete" ‘ by Indo-Hurop- 
eans. Even in art there are traces of noii-Mmoan. influence as m the 
clumsiness of the sculptured stelae over the Mycenaean shaft graves, 
and the geometrical treament of decorative elements such as spirals, 
meanders, and rosettes. There is the like geometrical treatment of 
decorative motifs on many of the gold objects from the shaft graves. 
The evidence is satisfactory enough, and it tends to support the view 
of the position as one in which a dominant element is superimposed 
on a less war-likc situation. We may, therefore, incline to the belief 
that we have here the presence of Indo-Europeans. We need not, 
however, rule out the possibility of some Minoan colonisation also. 

28 Homer clearly had vague ideas as to writing, Iliad, vi. 168 ff. There is no 
proof that Greek on the mainland was written in Aegean characters. 

29 The usual view takes it from Syria; Fvans, Palace of Minos, i. 16 If.; G. 
Glotz, The Aegean Civilization, p. 167. 
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How far can we trace back the new influence? Here we reach 
no assured result. If we are asked to accept the intruders as the 
people who developed the third Thessalian culture, the answer must 
be that there is no essential reason for accepting this view. It may 
be sound, but we cannot establish it. 1 he new features enumerated 
are not characteristic of that cult.ure in sufficient) degree. Later on, 
it may prove practicable to strengthen the case for this opinion by 
further archaeological considerations, but the issue does not now per- 
mit of final determination. 

A further question arises whether we can bring the catastrophes 
which archaeological evidence proves to have from time to time 
affected Minoan civilisation into connection with events on 
the mainland, and with the distribution of the Greek dialects. There 
appears to have been at the time of transition from the Middle to 
the Late Minoan age a disaster in Crete, marked by the destruction 
of the palaces of Knossos and Phaistos. The disaster was 
not wholesale, and the palaces were rebuilt. At the end of 
Late Minoan I, Knossos was subjected to a fresh catastroplic, 
which affected also other towns. The Mycenaean civilisa- 
tion of the mainland starts from Late Minoan I. Its fresco painting 
was derived from the Cretan w^all painting of Late Minoan I; its 
pottery follows the earlier style of Late Minoan 1, drnd they develop 
independently. At Knossos, on the other hand, we find the recons- 
truction of the palace with the development of the special Palace 
style, and of a linear script class B, while the Mycenaean script so far 
as it is used derived from earlier forms employed in Late Minoan 1. 

At the end of Late Minoan II Knossos was sacked and destroy- 
ed, and the whole island suffered from severe poverty and decadence, 
while, on the other hand, the mainland civilisation flourished.'^^' 
The second palace at Mycenae was erected at the beginning of Late 

30 Giotz, Aegean Civilization, pp. 47 ff-; Burn, Minoans, Philistines and 
Greeks, pp. 103 ff. 
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Minoan III and the famous Lion Gate, the Grave Circle, the enceinte 
of the citadel, and the third group of the tholos tombs have been 
ascribed to this period, to which also may be assigned the later palaces 
of Tiryns and Thebes. The cause of the ‘destructions cannot, of 
course, be determined with certainty, and may have varied; local 
disturbances may explain certain instances, but it is hardly possible 
to doubt that the fall of Knossos at the end of Late Minoan II was due 
to enemy action on a large scale, while the special development of 
Knossos in that epoch and its distinction from the civilisation of the 
mainland points to hostility between Knossos and Mycenae. 

The distribution of the Greek dialects has been appealed to in 
order to carry things further. The essential distinctions of these 
dialects may be given as (i) the Attic and the loniian or eastern 
group; (2) the central group, sometimes called Achaean, which in- 
cludes the Aeolean of Asia Minor, Thessalian, Boeotian, Arcadian, 
and Cypriot; and (3) the western, including the Dorian of 
the Isthmos towns, Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Crete and the 
Southern Sporades, and the north-western of Aetolia, Elis, etc. 
Efforts have indeed been made from time to time to claim Dorian 
affinities for Achaean and to regard the Achaeans as closely related 
to, and precursors of, the Dorians/^* But, despite the energy with 
which this thesis has been expounded, it fails to convey conviction. 
The Greeks who took possession of Cyprus were Arcadian by speech 
but we know that they were styled Achaeans. 

It has been suggested that linguistic evidence supjxirts the view 
that the first Greeks in Greece were Ionian by speech. Their later 
distribution shows then in Attica, Euboea, the Cyclades, and the 
middle part of the western coast of Asia Minor, but there are tra- 
ditions which assign to them also later district of Achnea, Megara, 
Epidauros and Troizen, while Herodotos assures us that they once 

31 Cf. Nilsson, Of. cit,. pp. 39-41. Contrast Burn, op. cit., pp. 38-42; but .see 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums^ 11 . i. 280 ff. 
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inhabited the strip of coast known as Kynouria south of Argolis, 
which later had been made Dorian. Linguistic evidence helps.^* It 
shows that traces of lonit influence can be seen in the Achaean 
group, but not vice versa, which is best explained by the assumption 
that Achaeans superimposed themselves on Ionic lands, whence in 
substantial measure the lonians withdrew to the less attractive 
Attica, whence took place the migration to the Cyclades and Asia 
Minor. The Achaeans in their turn fell under Dorian domination 
in most of the Peloponnese; there is a striking proof of the super- 
im|xisition of Dorian on Achaean speech in the Laconian dialect, 
where the god of Tacnarum is styled Pohoidan, in place of 
the Dorian Poteidan, the orignal being patently the Arcadian Posoi- 
dan, the weakening of s to h being a normal feature of Laconian. 
In Thessaly and Bocotia we have the concurrence of tradition and of 
linguistic phenomena to show that the Acheans there were invaded 
by western tribes. 

On the whole the distinction of dialects is best accounted for 
by the theory of distinct waves of population, resulting in geogra- 
phical separation and the development of national characteristics, 
partly no doubt as the consequence of co-mirigling .with different 
groups of pre-Hellenic population. It is thus legitimate to conjecture 
that it was lonians who first occupied Argohs and Attica, attracted 
by their proximity to the Cretan civilisation, just as the German 
tribes of the Great Migration were attracted to Italy and Rome. 
Like the Goths of the 3 rd century A.D./‘ they learned to build 
ships, to invade Crete and thence to bring back booty and slaves; 
moreover, they took over Minoan civilisation and created from it 
that of the Mycenaean epoch. Perhaps to them may be assigned 

32 Kretschmer, Gloiia, i. 9 ft.; Buck, Classical Philology, xxi. iff., Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammatik, i. 75 ff. 

33 So the Slavs reached the Adriatic in AX).; and in twenty years n^crc 
very active on the fica. 
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the destruction of Knossos at the end of Middle Minoan, and at the 
end of Late Minoan I. The fall finally of Knossos at the end of 
Late Minoan II may mark the advent of a new Greek immigration, 
that of the Achaeans who partly subjected, partly expelled the 
lonians. The idea is supported by the fact that there now appear 
the great buildings of the late Mycenaean period, but contempora- 
neously a decline of art sets in, while a change of taste‘“ is shown by 
the representations of boar and lion hunts as well as the bull-leaping 
game famous in Minoan Crete. 1 he fact that the towns are strongly - 
walled reveals a period of contention and small principalities as 
op|xised to the iinwallcd cities'* of Crete, where the fleet was ex- 
pected to assure safety and there was a unity of rule for probably a 
prolonged period. 

If we assign dates to tliese supjx)sed movements, then we arrive 
at some period before 1600 B.C. for Ionian inroads on Crete, and 
about i^joo for Achaean assaults and their dominance in much of 
Greece. These dates depend on Egyptian synchronisms in the 
main, and are fairly to be trusted. How much earlier^the lonians 
entered Greece we simply cannot say, for, as noted above, there is no 
archa’ological evidence which carries any conviction as to the period 
or character of their stay in the lands to the north or north-west. 

The destruetton of this civilisation was doubtless due to various 
causes. We may probably admit that the Achaeans declined in the 
quality of their artistic productions, once the destruction of Knossos 
prevented a continuous connection between Minoan and Mycenaean 
civilisation. But external influences were of great importance. 
ArcHseological evidence establishes that c. 1200 B.C. — the date is 
based on the records of Rameses III of Egypt who stemmed the flood 
of invasion — there was a widespread destructibn of historic sites, 

34 Burn, Of. cit., pp. 105 ff. 

35 Burn, op. cit., p. 92. On the lonians, see Meyer, Ceschichtc dcs Ahertums, 
II, i. 282-7. 
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especially in the Peloponnese, and most of all in Argos and Korinth.'^® 
A considerable number of sites were left uninhabited, and we may 
assume much emigration, especially to Cyprus. Ardstically the 
period of sub-Mycenaean culture which follows ranks low; it may 
be reckoned as extending from c. 1200 to 1050 B.C., and it is per- 
haps to this period that we should assign, not indeed the first beginn- 
ings of colonisation by lonians and Aeolian Aegeans, but its wide 
extension. In this period possibly fell the epoch of Homeric poetry. 

What brought about this collapse? The usual suggestion that 
it was due to the west Greeks and the Dorians is not wholly satis- 
factory, for it proves to be impossible to trace the continuity of the 
Dorian settlements into the sub-Mycenaean age. We find a change 
from sub-Mycenaean to protogeometne style in art rather abruptly, 
probably about 1050 B.C. It appears at Sparta, now first settled, 
not superimposed on the Mycenaean Menelaion, at Korinth which 
now attains importance, and in Rhodes, where there is a sharp break 
between the sub-Mycenacan and the protogcometric age, visible 
especially in the cemeteries both as regards the place of internment 
and the form of the tombs.*' It is not unnatural to assume the 
Greeks of the north-west advanced into central Greece about the 
same period, so that for the invaders who wrought havoc about 
1200 we have to look to Thraco-Phrygian elements, impelled per- 
haps by Illyrians whose activities may well have caused the north- 
west Greeks and Dorians to move on. Of the close relations of 
Dorians and Illyrians wc have a striking proof in the existence of 
the three tribes of the Dorians. The Dumanes have been shown to 
represent the national Dorian element, the Pamphyloi, mingled 
tribes, and the Hyllees bear the style of an Illyrian tribe. We may 
thus take it that the Dorians were long in Epirus. It is quite a 
plausible theory that under Illyrian pressure they may have essayed 

36 Schachcrmcyr, Etrusk. Vruhgeschichte, pp. 32 ff. 

37 Schachcrmcyr, of. cU., pp. 47 ff.; Hirt Festschrift (1936), » 247. 
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a move to the cast, which failed as a whole owing to the resistance 
of the north-west Greeks, leaving Doris as a trace of its existence, 
and that later on, compelled to abandon Epirus, they proceeded to 
take possession of Crete, whence they later attacked the Argolid, 
and thereafter from the north-east assailed the region wherein they 
established Sparta.'** 

In any case, whatever the causes, the decline of art is notorious, 
and It is a quite legitimate assumption that the later revival of Greek 
artistic achievement was largely due to the renaissance of Minoan 
talent modified by the immixture of Greek Indo-European blood. 
As IS well known, so far as evidence is available, the Greek popu- 
lation has always contained a very large Mediterranean racial ele- 
ment,’*'* and the society depicted to us by Homer is certainly sugges- 
tive of the rule of great feudal lords over much humbler people, 
whence we may well believe that, even when strongest, the 
Achae;ins were a governing aristocracy, whose blood was rapidly 
being intermingled with that of the earlier race. 

Ill 

Toreiqn Evidence of Greek Activities 
It seems clear that the destruction of Knossos about 1400 B.C. 
meant the end of Cretan thalassocracy and opened the way to the 
spread of the Acheans, and that they were attracted, as formerly 
to Knossos, to Egypt as a great centre of wealth and civilisation. 
Linguistically the movement is attested by the Achaean elements 
in the curious dialect of Pamphylia, and by the Arcadian, 

38 CL F. Miltncr, Klio, xxvii. 54 ff.; for the tribes see Lagcrcrantz, Streitherg^ 
Festgahe, pp. 218 ff. On one thetwy the Dorians were ‘spear-fighters’; W. Schulze, 
SB A., 1910, p. 805. For the history of Sparta, see T. Lcnschau, Klio, xxx. 269 ff. 

39 Burn, Of), cit., pp. 42-7; Glotz, Aegean Civilization, pp. 57 ff. 

40 The common people arc curiously ignored, or, in the case trf Thersites, 
trotted with contumely; Bum, op. cit., p. 201. 
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i.e. Achaean, dialect of Cyprus. In that island we find Mycenaean 
art as well as language and its comparatively early date is shown by 
the fact that the Cypriots adopted, not the Phoenician alphabet 
which achieved success in Greece, but a clumsy syllabic script going 
hack to Cretan originals/ ‘ It is natural that we should expect from 
this period of maritime activity to find records by people already 
familiar with such action of the inroads of the Greeks, and it is often 
alleged that from Egyptian and Hittite sources we can obtain con- 
firmation of their presence. The question is one of equal interest 
and importance. 

The most important source to be considered is the evidence of 
the Hittite records, which present us with a fair amount of infor- 
mation regarding the old and the new Hittite realm, the latter 
disappearing in the inroads which about 1200 B.C. swept over the 
eastern Mediterranean area. Part of the intruders were Phrygians 
from the Balkans, whose I.E. character is not in serious doubt; they 
may have lived for a time in contact with the proto-Greeks. What 
is clear is that they were closely related to the Thracians^ ^ of the 
same period. Illyrians also may have participated in the move- 
ment which brought destruction to the Achaean as well as the 
Hittite strongholds. It is quite possible as noted above that the 
Dorians only became active after the destruction wrought by the 
earlier invaders. 

In its greatness the Hittite realm‘s was ruled by a Great King 
superior over vassal kings, who was reckoned to be on a footing of 
equality with the Great Kings of Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria when 
the rise of that power eclipsed the former glories of the Mitanni- 
Hiirri state. The fact of recognition of equality in express terms is 
)ustly deemed significant of a new spirit in the cast, superceding 

41 Glotz, Aegean Civilization, pp. 377 ff. 

42 E. Schwyzcr, Griechische Grammatik, i. 67 ff. 

43 Schachcrmcyr, Hethiter und Achaer (1935). 
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the older conception by which each power aimed at unbounded 
empire. North and middle Syria fell under Hittite control, but its 
extension is not clear. The capital, the modern Boghazkoi, anciently 
Hattusa,^* is clearly older than the I.E. Hittite occupation; and the 
kingdom was doubtless inhabited by people of whom only the domi- 
nant element was Indo-European. 

Prima facie, its records could be read to reveal considerable 
knowledge of Greece. Dr. Forrer*’ led the way by asserting the 
recognition of two kings of Ahhiyava, named Antaravas, who was 
also king of Lazpas, his son Tavagalavas, described as an Aiavalas, 
an Aeolian, both in the 14th century B.C. Finding a record in 
Pausanias (ix. 34 6) of two mythical kings connected with Orche- 
menos, he felt justified in holding that vve had mention of Achaia, 
of Andreus, and of Eteokles, and of Lesbos. A century later he 
found an Attarissiyas, also a ki'ng of Ahhiyava, plundering the 
coasts of Caria and Cyprus and becoming an ally of the Hittite 
king; here he found Atreus, father of Agamemnon. A little earlier 
was recorded Alaksandus of Uilusa, who must be Alexandros of 
Ilios. Other equations were given. Taravizan was made out to be 
the Greek Troizan, Taruisa, Troy, and Assuva Asie. Much dis- 
cussion followed, and it is now possible, more objectively to envisage 
the situation.'*^ 

Taravizan must disappear; even if correctly read, which is 
more than doubtful, the place cannot have been in Greece, for 
the person mentioned in relation to it is not a person of Ahhiyava 
but a Hittite. Tavagalavas turns out not to be a king of Ahhiyava; 
Antaravas is an uncertain interpretation; his nationality is not 
known at all, and he is not mentioned as connected with Ahhiyava 

^4 Sommer, Ahhtjavafrage und Sfrachwissenschaft, p. 55 

45 MDOG., Ixiii. iff.; OLZ. 1924, pp. Kldnas. Forsch, I 2^2 S. 

46 This is clearly wrong and nto longer pressed by the authors 

47 Sommer (Ahhijava-Urkunden) gives the essential texts. 
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or Lazpas. The deities of these two places are desired to help the 
Hittite king Mursil, but there is nothing to show that they are in 
close proximity. Attarissiyas was of Ahhiya and was a condottiere 
or something of that sort, who attacked a protege of the Hittite 
king, and later raided Alasia, no doubt Cyprus. There is nothing 
whatever in him of Atreus of history. All these identifications 
and the argument based on that of Alaksandus^* must be deemed 
wholly irrelevant and clearly wrong. We are left thus with 
Ahhiyava, and its equation with Achaia. 

The facts regarding it can be summarised as follows.^® It is 
known first under Mursil of the Hittite kingdom as engaged in 
a certain measure of confll'ct over Millavanda, a country which 
>ccms to have fallen under its suzerainty; from it the Ahhiyava 
king appears to have attempted to establish influence in Luqqa, 
which brought about a Hittite countermove against Millavanda. 
Under Hattusil III (c. 1295-60) the countries were on friendly terms. 
Under Tuthalia IV (c. 1260-30) we find that Ahhiyava was, on the 
one hand, perhaps recognised as a Great Kingdom, but was denied 
the formal title, whether because its greatness was recent or because 
It lay outside the region of the Great Kingdoms of Egypt, Babylonia, 
and Assyria. Under him and his successor, Arnuvanda (c. 1230-15) 
there occurred the ravages of Attarissiyas, while the latter’s reign 
ended shortly before the great wanderings which destroyed the 
Hittite realm. It should be added that in addition to Attarissiyas 

^8 Sommer {A h hi java- f rage, pp. 2i| ff.) shows clearly that it is impossible to take 
Alcxandros in Greek a.s a genuine old compound, denoting ‘one who wards men’, 
and to suppose that Alaksandus represents a Greek chief, and not an Asianic 
prince. This is fatal to ideas that Troy was really a semi-Greek state, or that 
Alaksandus was a Greek prince of lalysos in Rhodes (Burn, Minoans, Philistines, 
and Greeks, p. 121). The I.E. character of early Trojan population (Childc, The 
Aryans, pp. 130 ff.) seems clearly an error; cf. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertuifts, 
II. i. 298 ff. 

49 As inferpreted by Schachermeyr, Hethiter und Achder, pp. 43 ff. cf. Gotze, 
Hethiter, Churriter nnd Assyrer, pp. 43 ff.; Kleinasien^ pp. 77 ff. 
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we hear of Atpas and Avayanas as well as Tavagalavas, jxrrHaps as 
subordinate rulers; none of these names is at all likely to be Greek, 
a fact of some importance. 

The position of Ahhiyava is vaguely described in the Hittitc 
texts. It had ships, which it could send to Syria, and the Hittitc 
king sent by ship an exile thither.'^ There is no mention of any 
direct contact between Ahhiyava and the Hittitc kingdom; there 
is evidence that the Hittites were at some distance, for no town 
-name occurs, and the ignorance of its ruler regarding Hittite social 
rules as to the status of the family of the queen is implied; more- 
over, both countries arc deemed suitable as reception areas of persons 
banished. It follows from these facts that Ahhiyava must either 
have been situated in Asia Minor at some distance from the Hittitc 
realm, or it must have been overseas. Millavanda was in direct 
contact with the Hittites, and close to the Luqqa, who must be the 
Lycians; it therefore should be located in Caria or Pamphylia. The 
Luqqa have naturally been hailed as I.E., their name being inter- 
preted as ‘wolf men’, perhaps from a totein, or ‘worshippers of the 
wolf god’”' but it is very much more likely that it is a word of Asia 
Minor, perhaps from a stem luk-, high’, so that the land was 
named from i^s highlands.'"’^ 

Dr. Kretschmer contends that in Luqqa wc have to recognise a 
Proto-Indo-European lukos, which corresponds to I.E., vlkos, and 
this accords with his general view of Proto-I.E. influence in Asia 
Minor. But this claim lacks any sound basis. Wc do not know 
that the Luqqa had any claim to be regarded as wolf-men in any 

*50 Tliis by no means implies a great distance; even now geographical condi- 
tions often render sea transit easier; Sommer, Ahhijava-Urkuricien, pp. 311 f.; //*., 
Iv. 282 f. 

51 Kretschmer, Kleinasiat. Forsch, i. i ff. 

52 See Schachermeyr, op. cit., p. 57, n. 3. 

53 This view Kretschmer {Glotta, xxi. 238 ff.) seems to have abandoned in 
favour of a Greek immigration before 1400 B.C. 
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sense. When wc find Apollo worshipped there, and Apollo con- 
nected in some way with wolves, there i's nothing to show that he 
was not brought from Greece. The meaning of Apollo as 
Lukegenes*^ in Homer is wholly uncertain and unascertainable. 
More to the point still is the fact that the name Luqqa cannot 
soundly be severed from the name of the Lukaones. That name 
shows no necessity of rendering as ‘wolf-worshippers’. None of 
the words of like formation adduced by Dr. Kretschmer is naturally 
interpreted in a like sense. He has to find the Sanskrit Bhaga in 
the Bagadaoncs; to invent a non-existent god Hatti for Kataones; 
and to ignore that tHe name Mciones, supposed to be connected 
with the goddess Ma, has an as an essential element. Not can we 
accept as an argument for the immigration of Greeks the conclu- 
sions drawn from Herodotos’ statement’’ that aforetime the land 
occupied by Lycians in his time was called Milyas and its people 
Solymoi. All we need assume at most is that Milyas was one of 
the territories of the Luqqa. The idea of Lycians as Greeks can 
plainly be traced to the fancy of the Greek world, which invented 
for the Persians Persees, son of Perseus of Argos/® 

We hear,*^ indeed, of invaders from Crete or Lycia, but their 
name was Termilai as is confirmed by their own local records. We 
cannot say whether they were merely an offshoot of the Luqqa or 
a distinct people. Their name is without interpretation. But the 
‘wolf’ complex has not spared them. We are told ” that the word, 
Trfhmili, denotes ‘the wolfish people’, t being a collective prefix. 
The singular is then discovered in Milyas, for r milyas, though 
that word, as denoting the land of the wolfish ones, should surely 
maintai'n the plural. 

54 Sommer, Ahhijavafrage, p. 79; ll\, Iv. 261. 

55 i, 173; cf. vii. 92. 

57 Cf. Sommer, of cit., p. 65. 

58 Ostir, cited in Hirt'Festschrift, ii. 32. 


56 Ibid., vii. 61. 
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In the same spirit‘d’ we are assured that the Luvians might be 
no other than Lycians, as wolves. This follows from the fact that 
in ideographs the name is given as UR. bar. ra which means 
jackle-people’. Unfortunately the Luvian speech does not permit 
us to accept the proposal, even if we could believe that ur. bar 
meant wolf’, for in it the labio velar assumed in I.E. wlkwos gives 
not V but kt4 as in kpiinzi, plural of the relative. A different etymo- 
logy is suggested by a version of the name in Hieroglyth-Hittite which 
would make the people to be those of stone, perhaps as inhabiting 
rocky lands. All these guesses have minimal value. It is character- 
istic of the whole method of argumentation of which in these 
matters even Dr. Kretschmer makes use, that he finds evidence of 
Proto-I.E. in the most chance similarities, and in such as have no 
probative value at all. Thus Lydian -k and Etruscan -c, meaning 
and’, are needlessly made Proto-I. E., despite the obvious possi- 
bility of direct I. E. origin from kwe, Sanskrit ca, Greek te, Latin 
(jue and so on. So Greek etheke, ‘he placed’, is compared with 
Etruscan luftice^'^ on the assumption that it means ‘he died’, 
although the only thing clear i‘s that the Etruscan word falls in the 
sphere of death, neither the verbal nor the past tense implication 
being proved. So again the adversative particles Etruscan -m, -urn; 
Hittite ma; and Thessalian ma are classed together*^*^ without 
noting that these sounds are a primitive and natural interjectional 
utterance of doubt, for which independent origin can be safely 
presumed.®* 

Millavanda, on one view is to be connected with Milyas, in 
which case it would fall to be assumed that it formed part of what 
was at certain times reckoned as Lycian territory. The fact"' that 

59 See Branclenstein’s criticism, ibid.^ ii. 37. 60 Krct'chmer, Glotta, xiv. 285. 

61 Schwyzcr, Griechische Grammatik, i. 65. 

62 jespersen, Language, pp. 314 ff. 

63 Schachermeyr, Hethiter und Ach'der, p. 55. 
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in the Hittite records o£ thils period it is not included in the Luqqa 
lands does not rule out this identification; changes of overlordship 
and political connection can easily be admitted and must have been 
common. 

It has also been suggested'^' that Millavanda should be equated 
with Miletos, but from the point of view of linguistics the proposal 
has no cogency. If at all, identity would have to rest on an argu- 
ment from its position as a state lying between Ahhiyava and the 
Hittite realm. If it were held that Ahl)iyava meant the main land of 
Greece, we could compare the position of the Ionian states as regards 
Sparta and Persia in the time of the younger Cyrus. But it is imper- 
ative to note that there is no other ground for the identification with 
Miletos. 

The two outstanding theories of Greek connection at present 
are probably those of Drs. Kretschmer"*^ and Schachermeyr,"" both 
of whom accept connection between Ahhiyava and Achaia, but who 
differ vitally in locating Achaia. The former believes the reference 
to be to an Achaian Greek realm in Cilicia, while the latter holds 
that the reference is to a great realm in Greece, whose centre of 
power was in Mycenae and Tiiyns. For a state in Mysia and the 
Troad Dr. Gotze*^ has contended. 

Now it is essential to note diat the linguistic evidence is by no 
means favourable to equating- the names in question.** The old name 
recorded in Homer as Achaiis, and there is no evidence of the exis- 
tence cither of an Acliaiva or an Acaiviya; moreover neither form is 
at all probable. Formations of the type presumed are found in 
Homer only in respect of the names of non-Greek places such as 

64 Schachermeyr, cf. cit., p. 68; Contra, Sommer, IF., iv. 272. 

65 Glotu, xxi. 213 ff,; xxiv 209 fE. 

66 Of. cit., pp. 134 ff. 

67 Kleinasien, p. 171. 

68 Sommer, Ahhijavifrage, pp. 73 ff.; Indogerm. Forsch., Iv. 169 
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Phoinike, though in the late Catalogue ot Ships Arkadie is recorded. 
We need not press this argument unduly; it suffices to note that we 
have no probability of rhe existence of either supposed form. But, 
even if we assume their existence, we are faced with the fact that 
the Hittite Ahhiyava cannot be deemed to be a natural reproduction 
of either; the double bh and the ending -iyava are alike strange, 
and, what is important, cannot be paralleled in the uses of Hittite. 
On the other hand we may say that changes in taking over a name 
are natural enough, but we must admit that all that is left to us is 
a general similarity in the names. We are assuredly not compelled 
to assume identity, and the difficulties thereof are often underesti- 
mated. It must be insisted that there is not a scrap of evidence that 
any person with a Greek name was connected with Ahhiyava. 

Importance attaches to the question whether Ahhiyava -was 
really an important kingdom. Dr. Forrer*^^’ was insistent on the fact 
that the Ahhiyava king is greeted by the Hittite monarch as ‘my 
brother’, but the sufficient answer is that the same style is given to 
the ruler of Alasia who could not be deemed an equal of the Hittite 
monarch. The term has merely, as in modern usage, the point of 
treating the king addressed as an independent ruler, not a sub- 
ordinate. There remains the fact that in the reference by the Hittite 
monarch to his peers, the sovereigns -of Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria, 
there is added the ruler of AHiiyava, but the passage has been struck 
out. The most natural view seems still that of Dr. Sommer, that 
the ascription of equality was given by error, and that in fact the 
ruler of Ahhiyava did not rank as an equal in status as a Great King. 
We may readily admit that the state was of importance to the 
Hittites but there is nothing to induce us to look for an empire. In 
Asia Minor states seem to have attained from time to time subs- 
tantial strength, only shortly after to sink into unimportance. 


69 Fvr^ch., II. 1 . 2^6 If. 


70 AhhijavnAJrkundrn, pp. 377* 
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Dr. Sommer has suggested that Ahhiyava denotes the Cilician 
pre-Greek kingdom. We know that the Hittite king objected to 
ships from Ahhiyava which traded with Amurru, no doubt the coast 
towns of the middle of Syria such as By bios, carrying on trade with 
Egypt, and this would accord well enough with Cilicia. A further 
argument in favour of Cilicia may be found in a notice of Herodotos, 
who declares that the people were formerly called HypacHaioi.'* 
The term has excited much controversy, not diminished by the 
existence of Achaior on the north-cast coast of the Black Sea; Dr. 
Sommer would render it, if treated as containing the preposition 
hypo in Greek, as referring to the people as Lower Achaeans, mean- 
ing that they dwelt on the sea below the AcHaeans further inland » 
who were later driven to the north of the Black Sea, the term 
Achaean in both cases being merely a Greek rendering of a name of 
an Asianic people. But this is obviously very dubious, and it is far 

71 Sommer {Abhtjavafrage, pp. SfT.) deal.N conclusively with the idea oi Dr. 
Krci.sthnicr tliat Hyp.Khaioi can tlcnoic .Mib-Achacaiis in the >ensc of barbariscd 
Achacam* (icc iv. 209 fl. against Glotta, x.xiv. 203 ff.). It is sho.wn by him to 
be clearly possible tliat a geographical relaiiun to Asianic peoples, whether the 
Ahlnyava or the later Pontic Achaeans m.ty be meant (the iiibes might have been 
severed by immigrant Cilicians from the Troad or otherwise). But he admits that 
we may simply assume a Greek version of an earlier Asianic name which involved 
no relation to Ahhijavu and the later Pontic tribes. He shows {lh\, Iv, 273 ff.) that 
all Schachermeyr’s arguments against a lotaiioii of Alihijava in some part of the 
later Cilicia are invalid, without claiming to prove location there, rorrer’s effort 
{Klio, XXX, 135 It.) to show that Arzava w.is Cilicia and that Ahhijava w.is the 
Greek mainlaiitl, while the Hypachaioi were late Greek settlers after tlie Trojan 
war, and therefore unconnected with the Ahhijav.i, is disposed of by Sommer 
(pp. 290 ff.). Burn [Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks, p. 121) takes ‘Lesser Achaia’ 
as meant, and for a Calician location appeals to the A.ssyrian Kuweh (Qoc) in the 
wiith-east corner of Asia Minor, ami to the Assyiiaii recoitl of a barbarian leader 
in the Taurus (c, 658 B.C.) whose name Andaria, recalls Antaravas, but none of 
this is of probative value. R. Ranoszek (//•. Ivi. f.) suggests that Kizvatna lay in 
t^ast Cilicia, then Arzava to the west, then Luqq.a, then Ahhiyava, and that, perhaps 
under Tuthliyas IV in the 13th century B.C., Alihiyava sought to advance to the 
cast along the coast. This is ingenious, but the evitlence is insufficient to establish 
any theory of the locations. 
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more likely that the two terms have nothing to do with each other, 
and that the names Hypachaioi and Achaioi as applied to the 
Cilicians and to a Pontic tribe are merely Greek adaptations of local 
names of non-Greek peoples. The name should therefore be ignored 
as supporting the case for Cilicians Ahhiyava. 

But that does not dispose of the matter. Nor is it fatal to this 
localisation that the texts show no actual conflict with the Hittites 
nor any making of treaties, whith is hard to i*econcile with the fact 
that at the time in question the Hittites controlled Syria and Cyprus 
in close proximity. On the other hand must be set the fact that 
Cilicia cannot be positively excluded, and there are definite sug- 
gestions that Ahhiyava was in Asia Minor. We seem to learn of 
the Ahhiyava ruler as present personally'^ in the river Scha area; in 
one passage Dr. Sommer‘S has thought to find a description of a 
boundary of Ahhiyava; and another fragment*^ may definitely show 
Ahhiyava to be in Asia Minor, while no text whatever requires us 
to locate it outside Asia Minor; all that is clear is that it had a sea 
coast. Further Cilicia cannot with any certainty be identified with 
any other land recorded, whether Kizvatna or Arzava. Again the 
territories with which Ahhiyava was concerned were in Asia Minor, 
wherever we locate Millavanda, and above all Luqqa must be Lycia 
or somewhere near it. Prima facie, therefore, we must hold that 
Ahhiyava was not a Greek country but was a state in Asia Minor, 
perhaps in the region of Cilicia, and Pamphylia,"' but the location 
must be left undecided. Light may be thrown upon it by later dis- 
coveries which may show more exactly the geographical boundaries 
of the Hittite kingdom. 

Dr. Kretschmer’s view that Greek Achaeans ir* Cilicia arc 
meant by Ahhiyava lacks any foundation other than that given by 

72 Ahhijava-Urkunden, p. 319; IF., Iv. 278. 

^73 Ibid., p. 328; IF., Iv. 279 ff. 74 Hcthitcr und Achder; p. 43. 

75 Sec Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, If, i. 546 ff. 
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the term Hypachaioi which has been dealt with above. There is 
also a serious objection from chronology to the theory that there 
was an Achaean kingdom. The Hittitc knowledge of Ahhiyava 
goes back to the time of Suppiluliuma {c. 1395-55), and it is ex- 
tremely dubious if Greek settlement were either early or strong 
enough to render possible the Hittite allusion to Ahhiyava, if a 
country of Achaean settlement were meant. In Pamphylia we have 
evidence of Arcadian-Cypriot dialect/'^ but the country is not styled 
Achaia, and here again Greek settlement is comparatively late. 
Cyprus is ruled out by its possession of the name Alasia, and by the 
absence of any proof of an Achaean state of importance; the name 
Achaion Aktc whose date is quite unknown marks a point of mer- 
cantile settlement, not of Empire, ' and Greek relations seem to date 
later than those with Rhodes. The claim of Rhodes is championed 
by Dr. Hrozny,'"' and it has one point in its favour. The island 
was evidently thickly populated by Greeks as soon as the destruction 
of the Min.oan supremacy at sea, rendered occupation easy. But the 
name Achaia was not applied to the island at any time. The later 
Dorian settlers described lalysos as an Achaia polls, but this is value- 
less for the claim that the island could be Ahhiyava. Moreover, 
the argument from chronology is not without value. The sug- 
gestion of Ionia as Ahhiyava, supported by Dr. Gotze,* ’ has least 
attraction of all. We have to assume that Troy was an Achaean 
town, but that its Achaeans were on hostile terms with those of the 
mainland. Moreover, it is very hard to fit in the relations of 
Ahhiyava with Millavanda and the Luqqa. The names Vilusar" 
and Taruisa"' which are found in Hittitc records do not represent 

76 Schwyzcr, op. cit., i. 89. It niav however have come from Crete. Bechtel. 
CV Dial., ii. 797. 

77 Sch.iclierinevr. Jlcthiicr, p. 122. 78, Anhiu Orif/itahii, i. 32J flf. 

7^) Criticised in llcthitcr, pp. 125 (I. 

80 Sommer, Ahhiyauafra^r, pp. 54 

Sommer, AhhiyavFi-Vrl nndcn, pp. 362 ff., 370. 
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places in Ahhiyava, and there is no justification for equating them 
with Ilios and Troy. 

There remains the suggestion of recognising the mainland of 
Greece as Achaia. We may for the purpose of the argument accept 
suggestion that there was a substantial kingdom of the Peloponnese 
whose sovereign had as his capitals Mycenae and Tiryns."^ The 
Homeric tradition of the Trojan war may be adduced as evidence of 
the memory of such a realm, and archaeological arguments from the 
nature of sites in the Peloponnese can be adduced. Chronology 
suits well enough, and we can see Miletos in Millavanda, and accept 
reference to Lazpas as really meaning Lesbos. The latter point, 
however, is very dubious, for its settlement by Greeks seems to fall 
too late and the mere similarity of name cannot be pressed. On the 
other hand, all we have so far is possibility, and other considerations 
tell against this possibility. The Achaeans did not use cunneiform 
writing, and there is no trace in the archaeological remains of such 
records. We must then suppose that the bearer of the Hittite mis- 
sives interpreted them, and did not leave the originals with die 
illiterate monarch. He for his part would send his answer by an 
envoy who would interpret it if written in Minoan-Mycenaean script 
on papyrus, to the Hittite king, or merely give a verbal answer. 
Frankly, however ingenious the suggesion, it seems unconvincing. 
A further difficulty lies in the difference between the two cultures, 
and it is not disposed of by insisting on the maintenance of diplo- 
matic relations between the Minoans of Crete and the rulers of 
Egypt. Moreover, it is a serious objection that the excavations at 
Boghazkoi have failed to reveal Mycenaean pottery, common as 
that is elsewhere. Nor is it convincing to urge that other objects 
of art may have reached Hattusas as royal gifts, but have perished or 
been carried off in the disaster which ruined that city. It may be 

82 Schachcrnicyr, Hethiler, pp. 137 ff.*, Meyer, Ceschichte des Altertttms, 11. i. 
2^2 flF . 
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that archaeological evidence to strengthen this view will be found. At 
present the impression left is that identification of Ahhiyava with 
an Achaean Peloponnese should be ruled to be very improbable. 

Further, for Greeks of the mainland there is another serious 
difficulty. The Egyptian records show as mercenaries in the 
service of the enemies of Merneptah the Aqaiwasa.** But this is a 
much disputed rendering of *ikjws, and it is quite impossible to lay 
any stress on it. Further, if the Aqaiwasa are the people of 
Ahhiyava, then the name must be assumed to contain the Aegean 
suffix -5-/* which means that it came to the Hittites through Crete 
presumably before the Minoan catastrophe of 14CX) B.C. Now the 
evidence'* ’ suggests very strongly that the Egyptians noted that 
these Aqaiwasa were circumcised. The effort'*'^^ to disprove this 
view of Professor Meyer is ingenious, but it is not effective. Assum- 
ing, therefore, Aqaiwasa to stand for the people of Ahhiyava, we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that they were non-Greeks, or, if 
they were, they came from Asia Minor, where they had learned the 
practice, which was widespread among the Egyptians, from whom, 
according to Herodotos,**^ the Phoenicians and Syrians of Palestine 
copied it. In favour of the view that no reference is made to Greeks 
may be set the fact that the other peoples named are Sardana, 
Sekelesa, Luku and Turusa.*** We can hardly doubt that we arc 
to l<x)k for these people somewhere in the region of Asia Minor. 
The Luku are plainly Lycians, the Turusa suggest the Tiras of the 

83 Sommer, Ahhiyava-Urkunden, pp. 358 ff.; 396, IF.. Iv. 288. 

84 The Egyptijin s is not s hence Streitberg’s Achaivos as the original will not 
:lo, and an flhnic suffix is denied by Sommer, Indo^erm. Forsch., Iv. 288. 

85 Sommer, op. at., pp. 358, n. 2, 395 f ; Meyer, Geschichte des Altcrinm.^, 

II. i. 558. 

86 Schachcrmcyr, Hethiter, pp. 141 If. See Sommer, IF., Iv. 289!. for a 
refutation. 

87 ii. 104; Meyer, op. at., 11. ii. 157. 

88 Meyer, op. a^., II. i. 55511., 564. 566, 578. 
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Old Testament, conceivably Hittite Taruisa/’ doubtless the Greek 
Tyrrhenoi, and the Tursci or Etruscans, whose original connection 
with Lydia remains by far the most plausible account of their begin- 
nings. Sardana, ns will be seen below, must be connected with the 
later Sardis‘“^ rather than with Sardinia, and Sekelcsa with Sagalassos 
rather than Sicily. 

A very different view has been taken of Aqaiwasa which secs 
in them a tribe of the Syrtes region, whose name may be recognised 
in Agbia, inland from Carthage. This is arguable, seeing that they 
were connected with the Libyans, and on the whole it seems better 
to hold that there is no reason to connect Aqaiwasa and Ahhiyava. 
The vague similarity of name leads to no certain result. 

Much ingenuity has been devoted to discovering in Egypt 
evidence of the existence of the Danaoi, who arc known to us from 
Homer as a branch of the Achaioi in Argos. ’ A letter found at 
Tell-el-Aniarna gives a report from the king of Tyre to the Pharaoh 
{c. 1400), whence we learn that the king of the Danauna had died 
and had been peacefully succeeded by his son. It is true that prima 
facie the tribe concerned should be looked for in Canaan, but that 
point very probably cannot be pressed unduly. Reference, however, 
to events in Greece seems most unlikely. There is also, some two 
centuries later, a mention of this name as among the sea folk from 
the islands who made an assault on Syria and were repelled by 

89 Suggested by Bum. Mtnoans, Philistines, and Greeks, p. 138. 

90 Cf. Bum, op. cit , p. 1 12; Mt-ycr, op. at, II. i. 218 f. 

91 Flinders Petrie, Hist, of E^wpt, Hi. 112. Cf. Glotz, Aegean Civilization, p. 405. 

92 Meyer, Geschuhtc dts Altertums, 11 . i. 22^, 556, 559, 561, 586. 591: 
Bum, Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks, pp. 120, 141 f., Cliilde {The Aryans, p. 73) 
suggests that the Danauna of Raineses III were scattered bands of Agamcinnon’s 
ho.sr returning fnom Troy. But, apart from other reasons, the date is hopeless, ns 
the Trojan war c.innot be placed earlier than late in the i2lh century on archaeolo- 
gical grounds, and the traditional date (1194-84 B.C.) is impissihle to defeiul; see 
Burn, pp. 52 ff. Ffe rigluly points out that there is no clear reference tvi the fall 
of the Ffittitc empire In Greek tradition; the legend of Pelops, which he suggests 
as possibly arising thence, cannot he so interpreted. 
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Ramescs III. This suggests that we arc not ciititled to look far 
afield from the Danauna, and throws very serious doubt on their 
connection with Greece. It has, of course, not unnaturally been 
suggested,''* as an alternative hypothesis, that the Danaoi and the 
Achaioi bear names of Asianic tribes, which later were for uncertain 
reasons transferred to Greek tribes, perhaps because they entered 
Greece and imposed their rule on early Greek peoples. But this is 
conjectural, and in the case of the Achaioi the sense ‘spearmen’ has 
been ascribed from Indo-European. The mythological connec- 
tions’' of the Danaoi' and Egypt leave us no real ground for accepting 
the Danauna and Danaoi as connected by more than accidental agree- 
ment on part of the name. Among the tribes enumerated at the 
same time are the Uak*s who may be connected with Oassos in Cana 
(It Oasos in Crete, but not with the Oscars in Italy. 

The Zakkari also recorded to have been placed in connection 
with the posC-Homeric feukroi, who have connections with Salamis 
in Cyprii.s, the Troad, and Paniphylia, as well as with Greece."’ But 
the difference of name is too substantial to allow' any value to the 
comparison. The Philistines''' were among the attackers, and they 
succeeded in cstabhshing themselves in Palestine. But the view that 
they are Indo-European, and that their name is to be compared 
with the Pelasgoi of Greek legend is a mere con|ecture, and we have 
no real knowledge whether tlie Pelasgoi were Greek. Many peoples 
to whom the st\lc was given were no doubt not Greek at all, and 

CJ. Otto, lint, Zlltithnft, cxlvi. 220. 

94 CX W.ildc, t t Worlnhuih, i. Ooii. ii. J27. I hi' in'crpii't.ition ijiiitt- 
“nteruiii. 

95 See Kictschiuer, Cilotta, \xiv. 13 ft. 

9^> Mever, op. at., ll. i. ^boll., 586 tl. lliey were seilleil l.iU i in P.ilestine m 
n|iiiKtinn with the Philistines; ibiU , II. li. ly 16. 240. 1 iM .ille^eil tonileclion witll 

•he leiikioi, see Burn, op. tit, pj). 1551- Ziikro in C'lete, wheiiee tiiey .md tin 
f^fiiliMiius (..line, is nioie pl.iu.silile. .is a connection. 

97 Meyer, op. at., ll. i. 218, ^79, 580 ft. 590 1.. 593. n 239 ft. 

^hic.ili^ter, Philistines, p. 2, Bum, op nt , pp. 141 f., 14^, 159 ft. 
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there is nothing really to show that we are to regard the Philistines 
as a Nordic people or a group of overlords over a Semitic population. 

Of special interest is the case of the lonians. Excavations in 
the region of the ancient Ugarit, known to us from the Amarna 
letters and other sources, have proved very close relations with 
Cyprus and the importation thence of Mycenaean pottery.'^** But 
the idea that it was an Achaean colony in the period 1400-1200 B.C. 
is clearly untenable. The Mycenaean weapons and dress are not 
adopted, and a special variety of tholos (tofiib) appears. The effort 
has been made to find Greek names. Nqmd is made out to be 
Nikomedes, but unhappily Niko- is not found early in Greek as the 
first part of a name. Then Ddm(a)j becomes Didumaioi, quite 
improbable, and Ym(a)n is rendered Ionian. That must be ruled 
impossible. The Akkadian Yamanu, adduced in support, is to be 
read with a v, and the forjn would have to be Yvn as in Hebrew 
Yavan, which may be traced to the beginning of the first millcnniumi 
though not with certainty.’’^" The Hebrews may have received it 
via Lydra. It has been suggested that Egyptian Uwn as the name of 
Hittite auxiliaries under Raineses II (c. 1312-1246 B.C.) refers to 
lonians, but the guess has no attractive character.^'’^ The word, as 
is well known, occurs only in a late Homeric line, and the name was 
presumably created late in history after the lonians had occupied 
the Asian coast. An etymology is difficult, as they worshipped 
Apollon leios, the suggestion has been made that they were called 
from their religion cry of Patently no certainty is possible. 

98 See Schacliernieyr, Hethiter, pp. 107 ff. 

99 Dhormc, Revue biblique, 1931, pp. 37 ff. Hrozny, Archtv Orivntalni, iv. 
169; but see VirotcancI, Syria, xiv. 118; Sommer, Ahhijava-Urkunden, p. 396. 

100 Lchmann-Haupt, KUo, xxvii. 286 ff. 

101 Bilabcl, Ceschichtc vorderasiens und Agyptens, i. 239, 39fif.; but see 
Sommer, op. cit., p. 360 n. 2; IF., Jv. 288. 

102 Kretschmer Klethas. Forch., i. 5ff.; Glotta, xviii. 323 f.; xxiv. 239; Sommer, 
IF., Iv. 227 n. I. 
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It would not be worth while investigating further traces of 
Indo-Europeans in Asia and the Aegean as immigrants from Europe. 
The questions regarding the Mitanni and the dynasts in Syria or 
the Hyksos in Egypt concern Indo-Europeans whose provenance 
was Asiatic, even if the ultimate I.E. home is to be located in Europe, 
at present an insoluble problem.^"’ 

IV. Illyrians and Italians 

Mention has already been made of the pressure of Illyrians on 
the Dorians. But their activity extended undoubtedly to Italy also. 
We may confidently find in the Vencti of the north and in the 
various lapygian tribes of the south, Daum'i, Pcucetii, Messapii, 
Calabri, and Sallentini, representatives of the Illyrian race and 
speech.’'*^ The dates to be assigned to the entry of the Illyrians arc 
wholly conjectural; it may be taken for granted that they go back 
to the loth century B.C. at least, but the archaeological evidence is 
quite impotent to tell us any more. Linguistically it has been 
claimed'®’ that Venctic reveals to iis a language which, like Hittite 
and Tocharian, belongs to an extremely ancient form of I.E. speech 
anterior to the development of centum and satem dialects as such. It 
IS difficult to understand what is really meant by this claim. The 
extreme antiquity appears to be exaggerated, but it seems clear that 
Venetic in some words preserves I.E. palatals, and that it does not 
labialise velars.'®® The question of the ancestry of modern 
Albanian'"^ is disputed, as Thracian influence is also alleged; for 
our purpose no importance seems to attach to the question. It has 
been shown'®'* that there is between Illyrian and Germanic a certain 
amount of similarity, but that can be exaggerated, and is easily 

103 See Keith, IHQ., xii. 569 ff.; xiii. 201 ff. 

lOi^ Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy, pp. izSfl. 105 ibid p. 177- 

106 E.g. Kluthiiaris (Messapic Klaohizis\ and ekupetharis. 

if >7 Schwyzer, Griechishe Grammatik, i. 66 f. sec Gcorgiev, KZ. Ixiv. 107 ff. 

*08 H. Krahe, Hirt-Festschrift, ii. 565 ff. 
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explained by the proximity of the early German speakers and the 
Illyrians, for the Illyrians, to judge from their names of places and 
similar tokens, appear ro have occupied much of what later became 
eastern German lands. 

There arc also serious difficulties in determining when the 
Italians came to Italy. There are easily distinguished two groups 
the Q- Italici, of whom those best known are the Latins, and the 
P-Italici, sometimes styled Safines,“‘’ including the Oscans and 
Umbrians. It appears for many reasons proper to assume that the 
ancestors of the Celtic and Italic peoples once dwelt together in close 
union,”’ and efforts have even been made to show that we can 
trace a special relation between the Q-Italici and the Irish group of 
Celtic speeches, and a less close connection of P-Italici and the 
Britannic group, but this must be deemed unproved. 

When we seek to find a place in Italy for the joint existence of 
the Italici, we are I'nvited”** to find it in the Po valley, where arch- 
aeology reveals to us people dwelling in villages consisting of pile 
structures on dry land, incinerating their dead, the terramaricoli wlio 
spread over Italy in the 15 th and i/^th centuries B.C., though they 
nowhere cxtermi'nated the Mediterranean race, which is accepted as 
a rule as the oldest population to be traced. But the view that rh(’ 
Romans and Safines are really descended from tht: terramaricoli is 
not by any means universally accepted,'” arid must be regarded as 
incapable of being proved by the evidence availal>lc. 1 here is a 
distinct civilisation, the ViJIanoyan,” ’ in Reggio Emilia and 1 uscaii) , 

109 Cliilflc, The Aryans, pp. 68 ff. no Wliatmougli. op. at., pp. 109, 19^- 

1 1 1 MciUct, Histoirc de la lan^ue latine, ch. iii. 

112 A. W.il<ic, Vber alteste sprachiliche Bezielnugen zwischeti K el ten und 
Italikern (1917). Cf. Kretschmer, Sprache, pp. 10.^ ff. 

113 Childe, The Aryans, p. 71. 

114 Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I. ii. 792. 

1 15 Whatmough, op. cit., pp. 84 ff.; Randall Maciver, Villanovans and Early 
Etruscan: (1924). 
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in the Early Iron Age, which on one and the most probable view 
cannot be derived from that of the terramaricoli, but must 
represent a new invasion, and it is usually supposed that the 
Umbrians introduced it. It is quite possible to hold that like the 
Umbrians, the Latins were not descendants of the terramaricoli at 
all, but represent a distinct and earlier wave of invasion of a people 
akin to but not derived from the Sahnes.’’*^ This is strongly sup- 
ported by the fact that no terraniare settlement has ever been found 
in Latium, and that the similarity of Roman town-planning to that 
seen in the terramaricoli’ s settlements can be explained easily by 
natural features and Etruscan influence. A distinct Villanovan 
clement thus seems to have introduced Latin. On the whole, it 

seems best to disregard the terramaricoli doctrine, and to accept in- 

vasions from the north to explain the arrival of Italicl of all kinds 
as Indo-Europeans by speech.”^ If this is so, then we have no 
definite means of suggesting any early date, before say looo B.C. 
for entry; how much earlier any LE. speakers arrived must remain 
guesswork. We cannot be at all certain that the Italic! as a unity 
ever resided in Italy; probably they did not. 

An effort, however, to find Indo-European speech at a very 
early date in Italy has been made, the Ligurians being the chosen 

people.'^" Ancient tradition ascribes to Ligurians considerable areas 

of southern Gaul, Corsica, Elba, the north-west and centre of Italy, 
and the Po valley. It has been sought — by adducing place names 
with -SC' to establish the wide distribution of the people in ancient 
times, and, no doubt without sufficient warrant, the name has been 
claimed for the Mediterranean race. But it is also claimed that in 

1 16 Whatmough, op. cit., pp. 203 ff. 

117 Meyer, (op. cit.,) suggests arrival by the Adriatic sea, but KreLschmer (p. 106) 
prefers the land route along the coast. R. Much (Hirt-Festschrift, 11. 549 ^ ) 

for a northern origin of the Italici from the linguistic siniilanucs of Latin and 
German. 

118 Whatmough, op. cit., pp. 17.9 If. 
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fact Ligurian was an I.E. speech, not agreeing with any other known 
speech. 

In discussing the issue the so-called Lepontinc inscriptions 
must be disregarded; they seem to show a Celtic speech/^ ’ affected 
by Etruscan influences, and can be held certainly not to be Ligurian 
in origin. The glosses given as Ligurian are of minimal value. 
They are said to have called themselves Ambroncs, with which have 
been compared German Ambroncs and the Umbrians/^” but this 
is a mere guess, The stream Bodincus is said to mean ‘without 
bottom’,- and the Sanskrit budhna, Greek puthmen, Latin fundus, 
German hoden^ arc naturally compared, but ^incus remains without 
solution. The suffix -asco or -asca cannot with any plausibility 
be made out LE. in character; the plea'"' that its frequency was due 
to the existence of river names in -a such as Macra or to that of 
common words in ^a such as pala is quite unintelligible. The exami- 
nation of the list of names ending in one or other of these suffixes 
shows that the earliest part of each is regularly without LE, con- 
nections. With this accords the fact that characteristic Ligurian 
names, such as Ciminus or Alba, remain without I.E. relationships. 
There is no real doubt that the basis of Ligurian is not I.E. The 
idea that the neolithic inhabitants spoke an I.E. speech is really 
impossible, and commonsense dictates that we must admit the in- 
filtration of I.E. speakers at some time to account for the scanty 
I.E. traces, which we must regard as signs of a new population 
movement, not necessarily at all important numerically. This 
view is supported by certain names,*'' patently Indo-European. 
Beregiema, a mountain, clearly contains the I.E. bber-, ‘bear , and 


1 19 Krahc, Hirt-Festschrift, ii. 2.^1 J. Comnist Whatnioiigh, o^. cit., pj). 134^* 
who tries to make out the speech ns Kelto-Ligiirian. 

120 Kretschmer, Clatta, xxi. 114. 121 Krahc, op. cit., ii. 253 ff. 

122 Whatmough, op. cit., p. 130. 

123 Krahc, Hirt-Festschrift, ii. 254. 
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gheyem-, ‘winter, snow’, but the form is not Latin, because the 
sonant aspirates arc represented by sonants only, as opposed to / and 
h respectively in Latin. Porcobera again cannot be Celtic, on one 
view, since p is retained while Irish has ore. This is not decisive* 
and there are Celtic parallels in other cases, e.g. Comberanea, a 
stream, with which compare Irish commar, ‘meeting’ of streams 
etc. Bivelius, Irish hiu; Roudelius, Old Irish ruad; Eburelia, Gall. 
eburo-. There is too little authority to allow yet of a decision 
whether we have a really independent I.E. speech, or merely a form 
of Celtic, or an another view a Karno-Illyrian dialect. 

Nor can we say of the speech** ’ of the Sicels of Sicily and South 
Italy with what I.E. speech it is connected, nor when it was intro- 
duced. The scanty remains contain much that is like Latin, but 
borrowing cannot certainly be presumed. We have leporis, L. lepm; 
dura, Latin durum; vino, L. vinum; hrtom, L. gratum, Oscan and 
Gaul, bratom; nepos as in Latin, Aitne compares with L. aedes, 
as Utra with libra. For maru compare Umbrian and L. maro; for 
moiton, loan’, L. mutuum; for katinos, L. catinus. There are fewer 
cases of Greek connection as in hemitom and hemina, while it is 
possible that in L. maser, G. musaros, we have a borrowing from 
Sicel via Sicilian comedy. On the other hand, the name for leader, 
Douketios, has the same ending as in III Peuectii, with the local 
name Brikinniai compare Messapic brigannas, and the fact that 
there were Sicels in Dalmatia, so that connection with Illyrian can- 
not be ruled out. 

As already mentioned, we need not take seriously the idea that 
Sicels* took part in raids on Egypt. The early Sardinians have 

124 K. F. WolflF, Mannns, xxii i8i ff.; xxiii, 227 ff. 

125 Whatmoiigh, op. cit., pp. 363(1.; Prac-ltalic Dialects, ii. 457 ff. Siccl 
csti is older than L. est. 

126 Contrast Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 11 . i. 573 ff- with Whatmough, 
op. cit., pp. 338 fF. 356 f. on the movement from Sicily to Italy, not vice versa. 
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dearly scant right to I.E. character. We have no speech relics, only 
ancient local names, which have parallels in Spain, Liguria, and 
North Africa. That they were among the tribes brought against 
Egv’pt is most unlikely; even if they cannot be treated as the people 
of Sardis, *■'' it is illogical to go so far a field as Sardinia, and no arch- 
aeological evidence can be adduced to support the idea of location 
there. 

The Etruscans can be briefly disposed of. The non-I.E. 
character of their language only becomes more apparent with every 
erfort to arrive at a different conclusion.'"’’ Of more importance is 
the question of their date of arrival on the west coast of Italy. 
There is also the jx)ssibility or probability of more than one Etruscan 
arrival. I hus it has been suggested"'* that some came to eastern 
Italy from the Greek mainland, either by land or sea, while others 
came to the west direct from somewhere in the Aegean by sea. 
1 here is a variance regarding dates of advent, and they have been 
ascribed to the second millennium B.C."‘ But it is far more likely 
that we have to go down to about 850 B.C.' " though there may 
have been settlements of less importance in the loth century. There 
is far too little clear archaeological evidence to decide such a point 
as this. That for a time they extended an overlordship over large 
areas, including Latium, is plain. Against the idea of arrival by 
land must be set the fact that archaeological evidence, as well as 
tradition, strongly supports the view that traces of Etruscan speech 

I. >7 op. at., pp. 

i2(S riic tJiiwinjl ii.inif i.s to luivc been Slaul. Wc have a SariK'iic not 

an Asianic Monic (Bum, Miuoans, Greeks ami Philistuics , pp. iiiff.) is more likely 
iban Sardinia (Meyer, Geschuhtc eles AltertHms, II. i. 57!. 557)- 

129 fc. Fiesel, Etrtishiseh (1931); Schachermeyr, Ltruskische Friihgcschichte (*929)- 

150 Kretschmer, Sprathe, p. 109; Glotta, xxii. 204; Whatmoiigli, op. at., pp. 
102, 189, wavers in opinion. 

131 fc'. Kieckers, Die Sprachstamme der Erdc, p. 93. 

132 Whatiiiough, op. cii. pp, 208, 213. 
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among the Racti,’'^'^ who lived to the north and south of the 
Brenner pass, are due to penetration from the south, not to an entry 
from the north, by the Rasenna. The theory^ “ that the Etruscans 
arc aboriginal in Italy is c|uite impossible of acceptance. 

Note should, however, perhaps he made of the suggestion^ * ’ 
that beside our historic Etruscans there was a much older element 
in the joopulation which arrived before the IndoTuiropcans and was 
kindred to the historical Etruscans. It seems extremely difficult to 
make much of this suggestion and mere possibilities which cannot 
he verified arc ■ probably best left aside. The same ol)servar!on 
applies to an ingenious effort’ ^* to sec sober history in the legend of 
Aeneas and Rome to the extent that a body of sea raiders mav have 
landed somewhere south of the Tiber in the l.arly Iron Age and 
have aided tlic Latins against the pressure of the Sabelhan wave of 
Italic stock. 

The Celts did not reach Italy until somewhere about 400 
they came rather from the east than the west, and their 
provenance may have been the Danube; in any case their inijxirt- 
ance for the early Mediterranean is negligible. Nor do any of the 
facts we have examined enable us to arrive at any conclusion helpful 
for the solution of the problem of the Indo-European home on which 
the late Professor L. de La Vallec Possin wrote with such prudent 
reserve in the appendix added in 1935 to his indo-ettropeens ct 
Indo-iramens. 

A. Bi-rrip.dalf Ki ith 


133 Wliatinough, o-p. cit., p. 104. 

134 Schiichhardr, Praehist. Zeit. xvi. loqfF.; Alterropa (1Q35). pp. 123 f. 

135 See, e.g. Krahc, IV., Iv. 149. 

136 Burn, Minoans, Philistines find Greeks, pp. 243 f. He gives (pp. 240 ff.) 
suggestions .is to places whence the Etruscans came to Iialy. 

*37 Whatmough, op. cit., pp. 147 ff. 
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It is only recently that we are realizing the importance of the 
Malayan world for researches in anthropology and archjeology. The 
ethnic history of the Malay peoples is still far from being clear. 
We find them mostly as a maritime race whom we may call the 
Oceanic Malays. But they have got their cousins on the maililand 
as well spreading over the Malay Peninsula and Indo-China, who 
may be called Continental Malays. The Proto-Malayas arc some- 
times called Oceanic Mongols spreading over the vast “Oceanic 
domain of Further Asia from Formosa to the Nicobars and Mada- 
gascar.” And as Dr. Hutton observes in his paper on “Races of 
Further Asia,’ ’ the Proto-Malayas are found “forming hybrid 
groups by fusion with Negritos, Papuans, pre-Dravidians or Indo- 
nesians. The present day Malays with dark-brown skin may thus 
very probably be the result of the fusion of the Yellow races from 
the North with the Black races of Southern Asia. Thanks to the 
researches of French scholars, we now know that the far off island of 
Madagascar is culturally and linguistically connected with the 
Malayan world, and the devoted workers of the £colc Fran^aise 
d Extreme Orient in Hanoi (Indo-China) are supplying valuable 
materials for the study of the archaeology of Malaysia. The history 
of the Proto-Malays and the Malays will, therefore, when ade- 
quately treated, enable us to follow the strange lines of expansion of 
the primitive peoples from Africa to Melanesia across the Indian 
Ocean to the Pacific. 

The earliest, so far traced, of the Dark races to spread over 
Malayasia and South East Asia were the Negritos, precursors 
of- the Negroids or Oceanic Negroes as opposed to the 
Continental Negroes now in Africa. The Negrito as a submerged 

1 Man in India, vol. XII, No, 


I, 1932. 
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Pre-Dravidian element in our Indian population, has been 
definitely identified by Dr. B. S. Guha, in the extreme South- 
Western strip of the Peninsula consisting of the hills and ranges 
along both sides of the Ghats. There we find such tribes as the 
Kadars, Irulas, Piilayans etc, who are basically Negritoid in character 
but modified by other racial elements specially the Proto-Australoidi 
spreading from the Gulf of Cambay to the coasts of Orissa now 
speaking mostly “Austric” speech common to the Kol, Munda, 
Santal, )uang and Savara tribes. A few others like the Bhil, the 
Gond, and tlic Oraons now speak corrupt forms of Dravidian or 
Aryan speech abandoning their tribal languages. Ihese Proto- 
Australoids or Veddoids (as they are sometimes called from physi-* 
cal affinities with the Veddas of Ceylon) may be the earliest indU 
genous substratum interspersed with a later filtration of the Negritos 
whom we find in South India in the Andaman Islands, in Malay 
Peninsula (Semang races), in East Sumatra and in the Philippines 
(Aeta people). Agriculture and domestication of animals were 
unknown to the Negritos who were, mainly speaking, food gatherers 
and hunters with bow and arrow as their typical weapon (unknowil 
to the Veddoid ancestors of the Australian aborigines). 

After the Negritos we find the infiltration of the Oceanic 
Negroes represented by its Papiiasian branch leaving their traces 
among the Naga and other tribes of Assam and those of Papua 
and Fiji in Melanesia. The earlier and later strands of this Mlelaiie- 
soid culture are jitst being distinguished as we shall presently dis- 
cuss. Their cultural contributions may not be much but they supply 
Valuable links in our study of the stone-age cultures of Asia* 

Next to the Melanesian or Black races come the Indonesians 
composed of a Caucasic stock modified by Mongolian infiltration. 
Racially the Indonesians are “submerged ” according to Dr. Hutton 
but the area once coveted by the Mon-Khmer languages of the 
Indonesian stock embraces Cambodia and Yunnan in French Indo- 

SCPTEMBEK, 194O ^ 
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China, Wa and Palaung lands in Burma, Khasi Hills in Assam and 
the Munda zones of Chota Nagpur. In those areas have been discover- 
ed a special type (which we may call Indonesian) of polished stone 
adze “the tanged and shouldered cult.” Other characteristics noted 
by Dr. Hutton are tatooing, canoe-drum, mcgalithic culture, head- 
hunting “to secure souls to add to the general village stock of soul 
mattei which is required for the successful propagation of animal 
and cereal life,” phallic cult, terrace cultivation, buffalo and plough 
cattle, among others. These arc found in Assam, Burma, Malay 
Archipelago, the Philippines and in Formosa, Papua and Oceania. 
Along with these there appeared totemism, taboo, exogamy, math- 
lineal society, Bachelors Hall, pnest-chiefs and Prayer houses develop- 
ing into temples in Indonesia and Polynesia. We have noticed how 
often the students of Microncsian, Melanesian and Polynesian cul- 
tures turned to Indonesia for the explanation of many customs and 
institutions in the remote parts of Oceania. Now Indonesian and Mon- 
Khmer cultures are considered by an eminent authonty like Dr. 
Hutton to have their origin in Southern India (prc-Dravidian and 
Dravidian). Consequently Pre-Aryan India should be a most pro- 
htable Held for those who aspire to contribute new chapters to the 
pre-historic and anthropological studies of Asia. 

Next to Dr. J. H. Hutton’s admirable survey of the “Races of 
Further Asia ’ prepared for the 14th Edition of the hncyelopuulia 
Imtanmca (192^), we should notice Dr. P. V. van Stem Callenlels’ 
monograph on “The Melanesoid Civilizations of Eastern Asia. 
Traces of Melanesoid civilization were discovered also in French 
Indo-China by Mm. Mansuy and Palle and Dr. M. Colani which 
came to be critically examined at the Fust Congress of the Pie- 
historians of the Far East (Hanoi, 19,32). I he second session of 
that Congress was in Manila (1936) when heaps of new materials 
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canic forth for examination and a third session of the Congress was 
organised by the Raffles Museum in Singapore, ' 

In 1935 Dr. Callcnfcls was entrusted by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, with the task of making a systematic survey of 
the palseolithic and neolithic sites and human remains of Melanc- 
soid and Indonesian affinities. He completed his report (dated 
Kyoto, Dec. 1935) of the first year’s work (1934-1935) in course of 
which he regretted that “both Siam and Burma are still blank areas 
on the pre-historic maps.“‘ 

The conclusions of Dr. Callenfels as recorded in this, practically 
his last scientific communication on the subject, deserve close atten- 
tion : Far from being confined to present Melanesia, the geogra- 
phical extension of the composite Melancsoid culture takes us to 
the Tumba culture of West Africa where according to Dr. 
Menghin, wc find “artifacts bearing a stron'g resemblance to the 
palaeolithic types of Western Europe like Chcllean, Levalloisian or 
Moustcrian.” These types have already been found in South 
India, Java and South China. So it seem/ probable that from 
Africa the home of the Dark races, the oval or ellipsoid chipped 
implements reached Western Europe on the one hand and via India 
to Java and the Far East on the other. We c|uote in this connection 
the following significant remarks of Dr. Callenfels who seemed to 
support the hypothesis of Dr. Hutton: “It seems now improbable 
that influences from India played a part in the development of the 
Melanesoid civilisations, and the theory that the cultures found in 
Malaysia had their origin solely or mainly from Tonkin (Hoabin- 
hian) can no longer be maintained.” In discussing a rare stone arrow 

3 This information 1 gathered fiimi the authorities of the Museum anti from 
I^i'of, Otlcy Bayer of the IJniversiiv of the Philippines on mv way to and from 
Polynesia and Australia (*937-38). 

4 He collaborated with the rrcnch and the British workers and was preparing 
for a survey of Burma when suddenly he dietl in R.ingnnn. to the great loss of 
pre-historie studie.s in the Far Fast 
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head found in north eastern Kedah, Dr. Callcnfels opined that the 
arrow head, like the neolithic and bronze civilizations of the East 
coast of Sumatra, opposite Kedah, probably showed “Indian 
or Burmese influence.’* Another Dutch archaeologist Dr. G. H. R. 
von Konigswald who published his results on the “Early Palaeolithic 
stone implements from Java”® definitely correlated the Pleistocene 
hand-axe cultures of Java and India* while reviewing the 
'Stratigraphy of Java and its Relations to Early Man.* To find 
implements comparable with the Javanese hand-axes we must go 
back, he says, “to the beginning of human Industry, to the early 
pakolithic Chellean culture known from Europe, Africa and India, 
and indeed to the most primitive phase of this culture.” 

Dr. Callcnfels, however, warned us against accepting mere 
typology as a reliable indication of age which can only be fixed by 
more convincing geological or palaeontological evidence. But he 
agreed that probably the oldest wave of Melanesoid civilization 
reached Java. One of the earliest human fossils was found by 
Dubois in Trinil and another near Wadjak where probably a proto- 
Australoid type was discovered and within fifty miles from that 
site Dr. Kocnigswald found stone-tools of the Chellean type. A 
very remarkable find was that in the rock-shelter called Guwa 
Lawa near Sampling (East Java). Here, between a layer with stone 
arrow heads below and one with polished stone-axes above, a cul- 
ture was discovered using only bone and horn artifacts, nowhere else 
to be found associated with a Melanesoid culture. The proto- 
neoliths found near Malang, East Java resemble those from Celebes. 
Palaeolithic tools have also been found in the Melanesoid remains 
near Galumpang in West Central Celebes and probably a Melane- 
soid bone culture reached Java via Celebes. Melanesoid palaeolithic 
artifacts have also been found in Sarawak and in Dutch West Borneo. 


5 Bulletin of the Raffles Museum, May, 1936. 6 Early Man, 1937. 
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Thousands of such stone-axes have been found in the East coast 
of Sumatra. This “Sumlatra tyj>e’’ of tools consists of rounded 
pebble worked on one side only. Two other types could be dis- 
tinguished: a broad flat axe and a thicker elongated pick. Polished 
neolithic axes and bronze axes have also been found in East as well 
as north Sumatra and in Nias, pointing to a later stage of culture 
derived from different sources- Grinding stones and slabs associa- 
ted with haematite used as pigment have been found in Sumatra 
and in Malay Peninsula but arc totally absent in Indo-China. 

A very primitive type of culture has been found by the Swiss 
Anthropologist Dr. F. Sarasin, in the caves of Northern, Central, 
and Southern Siam. But systematic excavations have not yet been 
undertaken. 

In Indo-China valuable relics of Stone Age culture have been 
found in Bac-son and Hoa-Binh. Suffice it to say that the palaeoli- 
thic tools from those sites arc associated with Melancsoid human 
remains and the proto -ncoliths with the Indonesian strata which 
apparently succeeded. 

In the Kwangsi province of South China an expedition sent by 
the Chinese Geological Survey discovered a late palaeolithic culture 
with no polished celt or pottery- This Kwangsi' culture appears to 
resemble the Stone Age cultures of Western Europe and it is des- 
cribed by Dr. W. C. Pci in his paper “On a Mesolithic Industry 
of the Caves of Kwangsi.’’^ This may be the forerunner of the 
Bacsonian (early Neolithic) culture of Indo-Chiha- 

Palaeolithic and proto-neolithic implements have been found, 
as we have described above, near the Laguna del Bay in Luzon and 
other parts of the Philippines which wait for systematic exploratibn. 

Even far off Japan which is generally considered to be in the neo- 
lithic zone some apparently palaeolithic tools were reported to have 


7 Bulletin: Geol. Soc. China, XIV, 1935. 
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been discovered by prince Oyania among the kitchen-middens of 
Liu Kill islands. In 19J2 Dr. Callcnfcls could detect similar imple- 
ments from Kiushiu, Hondo and Sendai’ islands. These tools have 
not yet received sufficient attention from the authorities of different 
Japanese Miuscums because of their pre-occupation with ceramic 
materials. 

Malay Peninsula is the natural land bridge between India and 
Indonesia. Yet, owing to the cultural backwardness of the people 
inhabiti'iig that country, few explorations have been undertaken. 
As early as 1880 Mr. L. Wray, former Director of F.M.S. Museums 
discovered shell and bone deposits at Gunong Pondok, Perak. In 
1886 he excavated some rock shelters at Gunong Cheroh near Ipoh 
and rejx)rted finding human remains (neolithic?), red pigments and 
grinding stones but no paLrolithic tools or flakes. 

Between 1917-1921 Mr. I.H.N, Evans conducted excavations 
in several places; at Gua Kajang near Len.ggong he found todls of 
palarolithic type but no protoneoliths, as he rcjxirted. He found 
proto- n eoliths near Gua To Long in Pahang and thanks to the ex- 
pert colloboration of Dr. Calleniels he could trace (in 1926-27) a 
dehnite Melanesoid culture in Gua ICerban rockshelter in Gunong 
Pondok (north Perak). Among the finds arc mentioned palaeolithic 
tools including Sumatra type; protoneoliths approaching neoliths, 
crude potter)' (very rare in lower levels), red pigment, grinding stones 
etc. with human remains, 

Melanesoid paUolithic tools, worked on both sides (and not 
associated with any protoneoliths) were found by Mr. G. W. 
Thompson in 1921-23 near the Sungai Lcmbing tin mine in 
Pahang In the alluvium of a small stream he found also “layers of 
flakes and chips” suggesting probably that it was an “ancient work- 
shop.” Some of the artifacts arc of the unwieldy Indo-Chinese 
(Hoabinhian I) t)'pe and represent probably the oldest stage of the 
Melanesoid culture in the Malay Peninsula. 
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Under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation (New York) 
several important excavations were made in i934'35 and prelimi- 
nary reports thereof were published by Dr. Callenfels."' In the 
Province of Wellesley three kitchen middens were excavated in 1934 
at Guak Kepah where he found traces of secondary burial, hsematitc 
and pure neolithic “axes with an encircling groove’ round the base 
for the attachment of a rattan handle. The forerunners of this type 
may be the “knob-handled. axe” from Gulampang, Central Celebes 
or the type of tools found in Kalgan in Mongolia, Manchuria and 
Japan as communicated by Dr. Callenfcls in the Proceedings of the 
Second Congress of Pre^historians of the Far East^ Manila (1936). 

In the lime stone hills of Baling in Kedah, a cave was excavated 
by H. D. Ceilings and inspite of difficulties in cultural stratification, 
was attributed by Dr. Callenfcls to “the same wave of civi- 
lization as that of Gua Kerban showing protoneoliths deve- 
loping into true neolithic tools with a straight edge and 
also of small chipped picks.” Another site was excavated 
by Mr. M. W. F. Tweedie at Bukit Chintamani in Pahang. 
Here the oldest layers showed a culture without pottery 
and with paleolithic “Sumatra-type” tools which was succeeded by 
a later stratum with pottery and protoneoliths. I he older type of 
pottery shows that netting was used for impressing the ornaments 
on vessels before baking. The later type of pottery probably belong- 
ed to Iron Age, and its inner surface was varnished probably with 
gum or lac which were used for coating (both externally and inter- 
i^dly) ill the pottery found by Mr. Evans m the Iron Age slab 
graves at Changkat Manteri and Sungkai. 

Summing up his observations. Dr. Callenfcls remarked that the 
oldest phase of Melancsoid culture in Malay Peninsula appeared to 
be that of Sungai Lembing with palaeolithic culture. The protoneo- 


S UulUtm of the Raffles Mnsenm, May, 1936. 
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lithic stage is reached in Gua Kajang, Gua Kerban and the Baling 
caves. Partially belonging to these stages and partially different 
from and later than those, stand the layers of the Chintamani caves 
where, both in the higher and the lower levels, secondary burials 
occurred. Ordinary burial is found in Gua Kerban rock shelter. 
Guak Kepah with its peculiar neolithic axes is quite distinct and 
seems to represent tlic youngest stage of Melanesoid civilization so 
far known, in this part of the world. The later Melanesoids evolved 
tools which appear to show that they employed them in some kind 
of primitive agriculture. And here as elsewhere “when human re- 
mains are found associated with protoneoliths and pottery, they 
include individuals with alhnities other than Melanesoid.” Dr. 
Callcnfels admits the presence of the second race, the Indonesians 
living with the Melanesoids, practising burials with no trace of 
cannibalism. 

In tracing the history of the relatively simple and unmixed 
Melanesoid races and culture we have often been puzzled by com- 
plicated problems which only further researches may solve. The 
difficulties are multiplied more and more as we proceed to tackle with 
the history of mixed races like the so-called Pre-Uravidians and Indo- 
nesians who seldom appear as pure races and only offer some 
“archaic survivals, the date or cultural sequence thereof, remaining 
often vague and perplexing. T he theories and interpretations of the 
ethnologists and anthropologists often conlhct, and no less conflicting 
arc the opinions and observations of archeologists who worked in this 
much neglected Held of Malaysian prc-history. Dr. Callenfels warned 
us against accepting mere typology as a reliable indication of age for 
he showed how apparently old stone culture and tools from Galuni- 
pung (Celebe.s), Gua Kerban (Malay) and Kwangsi (South China) 
which abound in so-called “Chellean types” are probably “younger 
than Mesolithic.” So protoneoliths arc often confused with neoliths 
and the neolithic culture has no clear chronological boundaries, some- 
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times, as in the history of Japan and some other countries, the neo- 
lithic age and culture reaching as late an epoch as the beginning of 
the Christian Era. Even the fossilisation of bones, wood etc. is found 
to take different spans of years in different climes and countries and 
so mere fossilisation is a most unsound criterion for age in case of a 
country like Java, (as observed by Dr. Callenfels), where, in some 
sites, bones and other objects get fossilised in a very short time. With 
all these reservations, we may nevertheless pursue the study of 
pala:oethnology and prehistoric archaeology of Malaysia. 

Next to the Melanesoid Negritos, we notice the somewhat 
obscure group of pre-Dravidian spreading from India into the 
Malayan world. Dr. Wutton has identiHed them with the Sakai of 
the Malay Peninsula, the Toalas of the Celebes and their cousins m 
East Sumatra, the Ulii Ayar tribes of Dutch Borneo with the blow 
gun as their distinctive weapon. This pre-Dravidian strain in some 
of the hill tribes of Assam and Burma is admitted by Dr. Hutton. 
He considers the Indonesians as introducing the earliest and the most 
abiding cultural elements in Further Asia, from Assam to Fiji, from 
the Munda zone to the Poi)'nesian world. The Indonesians were 
probably composed of a Caucasic stock which, according to Hutton, 
occupied South-East Asia at a very early date and was modified by 
Mongolian infiltration. These Indonesians were submerged by the 
flood of South-Mongoloid races, called by Dr. Hutton, as the 
Pareccan invasion represented by the North to South drive of the 
Shan, the Thai, the Burmese, the Anamites, down to the Kuki- 
Cachins of our own days. As result of such racial fusions there 
emerged the Oceanic Mongols, the Proto-Malays or the Indonesians. 
Leaving the mainland to the indigenous pre-Mongol folks and to the 
'nvading Southern Mongols, the Indonesians with a rare audacity and 
^adaptability spread over Malaysia and Micronesia and again through 
Melanesia reached the farthest confines of the Polynesian, world. 
Fhis forgotten history has been partially reconstructed by W, F. 

I H.Q., btliTLMBLK, 1940 7 
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Periy in his Alegalithic Culture of Indonesia and by Loeb and Heine- 
Geldcrn in their studies on Sumatra!^ Recently Mr. Sheppard in his 
paper on the “Megaliths in Malacca territory” concluded that “a 
wave of Megalithic culture may have passed through Malacca, 
en route for South Sumatra, Java and the South Pacific.” He 
further pointed out that the megaliths of Talang Padang should be 
studied along with such other monuments found in Assam and 
Burma, in the Celebes, Nias and the little Sunda islands. 

One of the best collections of Malaysian antiquities is to be 
found in the RafHcs Museum of Singapore. Founded in 1844, it got 
a new building in 1887 with special galleries and departments on 
Zoology, Ethnography etc., of Malaysia and Indonesia. It is an 
institution for regional research containing a representative collection 
of finds from various expeditions in Malay Peninsula. The Museum 
has recently departed from its regional function by assembling in its 
now Hall of Asiatic Pre-history, a synoptical series of stone-imple*- 
ments and other objects from many regions in the cast and southeast 
of Asia. Its Bulletin was mainly biological in character but it has, 
from 1936, opened its pages to non-biological research in its series, 
B, which gave the first survey of pre-historic research in the Peninsula. 

The Perak Museum has been collecting tools and specimens from 
the Perak state, Kelantan, Pihang, Kedah and Negri Sembilan. 

The Selangor Miiscnm contains artifacts from Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang. Neolithic stone tools arc very common ii^ 
Kuala Tembeling, Kuala Kangsar and other places. Mr. Evans 
has classified them into four common types : — 1 

(1) Stone adze-head with chisel-likc edge 

(2) Stone adze-head with slightly hollow ground at the point 

on the ‘titldcr’ surface 

9 Robert Heinc-Gclclern, Prc-hisiorlc Research in Inclonesi.t in Ihhliojrraphy of 
Indian Archaology, Leyden, 1934. 

10 Bulletin of the Raffles Museum, May, 193ft 
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(3) Large stone adze-head 

(4) Short adze-hcad ground on both sides towards the point. 

Among the rarer types Mr. Evans refers to “quoit shaped” 

objects in black and greenish blue stone and also to a kind of 
“shouldered” tool found in laiping. The latter is well-known from 
north-east India (Munda-zone), Burma. Siam and Indo-China.” 
These neolithic implements followed the invasion of Malaya by a 
CroMagnon race (Indonesians,) who subjugated the palxolithic cave 
dwellers using Chellco-Moustcnan tools. 

While there are plenty of axes and adze-heads, no stone knives, 
spears or arrow heads so far have been discovered. These, according 
to Evans, probably came to be made of hard wood or bamboo as we 
find in New Guinea; but in the Admiralty Islands, where obsedian 
(volcanic glass) is available, we find chipped points, so well known to 
the Maoris. 

Some late neolithic objects are found mixed up with bronze or 
iron age finds e.g, in the Iron Age graves of granite slab^ discovered 
at Changkat Mantri (near Bcrnam river, Perak) where have been 
found rough |X)ttcry, with carnelian beads, bronze vessel, iron tools, 
and stone bark-cloth beaters also found in Passo, middle Celebes and 
in so many places of Polynesia whicH developed the bark-cloth in- 
dustry transmitted by their Indonesian forbears. Such dolmens and 
cists have been found also in East Java where the culture objects 
range from late neolithic to the iron age strata. Mr. Evans mentions 
granite megaliths at Linggi, Negri Sembilan and compares them 
with the megaliths found in Indonesia and north-eastern India 
“which are so intimately connected with Indonesia and Malay 
Peninsula.” With this remark he refers to the standard works like 
The K basis by P. R. T. Gordon and to The History of Upper Assam, 
by L. W. Shakespeare as well as to the Miklrs, Nagas, and Ho- 
Munda tribes who erect memorial stones for departed spirits as we 
find among many races of Malaysia and Oceania. TJiis megalithic 
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culture, according to Dr. Hutton, takes the form of menhirs and dol- 
iiKns, intimately connected with the cult of the dead and also with a 
phalhc cult: “The general theory underlying it seems to be that the 
50 ul of the dead takes up its abode in the erect or the recumbent 
stone, according as the sex is male or female and that the fertiliza- 
tion of the crops and propagation of all life is dependent on the action 
of the soul which is assisted by a process of sympathetic magic 
dependent on the symbolic form of these megalithic erections.’’ The 
survival of this cult in Chota Nagpur, in Assam, in parts of Indo- 
China and in Madagascar suggests that it originated at a very early 
date and “perhaps preceded the expansion of the Proto-Malay race." 
i hus altliough the origin of the Mon-Khmer culture is still obscure, 
it is possible, says Dr. Hutton that India was “the source of the 
Indoijiesian and Mon-Khmer cultures.’’ He compares very signi- 
ficainly the aren or soul-matter of the Ao-Nagas with the Polynesian 
mana or dynamic soul-principle. He refers also to the canoe-drum 
and ^panoe-cult spreading from the Naga and Khasi Hills, Burma, 
Malay Peninsula to Borneo, Melanesia, Fiji and even to South 
America. 

In their cult of the Dead we find platform exposure (as among 
Australian aborigines), burial and burning (without any reference to 
Hindp influence), the ideas of “the Village of the Dead, ” and 
of thei “overseas” colony of the Dead. Dr. Hutton refers also to urn- 
burial' in Naga hills, saying that the “boat-shaped coffins arc used, 
some fimes where boats are unknown,” and that the construction of 
the war canoe is “attended in the Naga Hills by tabus identical with 
those attending the construction of canoes in Melanesia.” 

Another tabu among the Malays refers to tHe eating of the 
buffalo which has been definitely associated with Mon-Khmer culture 


II Cf. The guardian stones "used by the Nias islanders the Dusiins of British 
North Borneo and the Tingnians of the Philippines.” 
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and irrigated terrace cultivation in Assam, Borneo and the Philip- 
pines, Headhunting and tatoo patterns referring to rank or to 
head hunting exploits arc found among the Assam-Burma hill tribes, 
the Tai races, the Kayans of Borneo and other tribes of Oceania.'" 

Thus we find again and again traces of Indonesian races and 
cultures following in the wake of Melancsoid races, as we notice in 
so many ethnic and cultural survivals of Malaysia, Polynesia and 
Oceania. Definite chronology is out of the question but as we have 
noticed in our chapter on the race migrations into the Philippines, the 
Negritos reached there in the Old Stone Age, while the inodnesians 
or Proto-Malays appeared with the New Stone Age cultures about 
5000 B-C. Their history can thus be rarely studied with reference to 
surviving monuments but their tools and implements are being classi- 
fied, helping us further in the study of palacoethnology of Oceania, 
It is significant that the Negritos still survive in Malay Peninsula, in 
Siam and the Philippines and Mr. Evans refers to a story reported by 
a Negrito woman to the effect that their people “came originally 
from Lanka when it was burnt.” Hence are their curly hair and 
monkey aflinitics! These Negritos were pushed up into the hills by 
the invading Sakai people who were pre-Dravidians. With the Indo- 
nesian invasion, possibly both the Negrito and the Sakai began to 
borrow from the Mon-Khmer or Austric languages which influenced 
the Negrito and Sakai dialects. The Proto-Malay Indonesians or 
Austronesians fused with other races to forni the present Malays who 
were pushed into the sea by the aggressive South Mongolian races, 
notably the Thai, and thus the overseas colonies and empires of the 
Malays gradually emerged in history. 

Mr. Evans refers, in this connection, to the three pre-historic 
types of men so far traced in Indo-China: Negrito, Cro-Magnon 
and Melanesian. He further institutes a close comparison between 

U Skeat and Blagdcn, Pagan Races of Malaya Peninsula, 1906. 
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the prc-historic finds of Indo-China and Malaya. We summarize 
below his conclusions so far as they relate to Malay Peninsula : 

(1) A Melancsoid palaeolithic culture with chipped and 
grounded tools and flakes from the caves at Longgong, Nyik (Pahang) 
and Gunong Pondok. This rude lithic culture, without any transb 
tional type ns wc find in Indo-China, was followed by — * 

(2) A‘ Neolithic culture of an invading Cro-Magnon people at 
Gunong Sennyum (Pahang) and in two places in Perak. 

(3) Stones for grinding spices and colours : red paint to anoint 
the body. 

(4) Cord'inark [xittcry followed by coarse glazed wares with 
basket design. 

(5) Pounders with gnp-deprcssions, associated with the lowtT 
neolithic culture of Malay. 

(6) Ashes overlying human remains. 

(7) Associated fauna not of the extinct types but of the sur- 
viving species. Fish Ixines arc not common bnt plenty of Melania 
shells and turtles used for food arc found together with marrowlx)ncs 
of monkeys, deer, pig, rhinoceros etc. 

Evans and Callenfcls traced a new “Sumatra” type of palncohths 
made of pebble with only one face chipped. These are found in 
Sumatra, in Upper Perak and in the caves of Indo-China. 

That the crude paiicolithic Chelleo-Moustcrian culture was 
followed by a neolithic culture with polished tools is fairly clear. But 
Malay Peninsula is as yet imperfectly explored and its pre-historic 
study IS still in its infancy. Hence we arc often confused by contra- 
dictory reports w'hich may be cleared up with further excavations on 
scientific lines. At the end of the Neolithic Age w^c find plenty of 
metal objects as wc may expect in this land ever famous for its 
mineral resources. But the systematic survey of the Metal Age of 
Mai ay has not vet been attempted. So wc do not know yet what 
pro"rcs.s in metallurgy was made by the aborigines of tbic Malayan 
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world which came to be dominated by the Proto-Malay (Indonesian) 
and the Malay races. 

Thus it is clear now that the Malaya served, in the prc-historic 
ages, as the transmitter of races and culture from India and the Pacific 
world. So in the historic epoch the same process continued. Yet 
strangely enough, the Malaya remained, till quite recently, almost 
a totally neglected held. 1 hanks, however, to the initiative of Dr. 
H. G. Quantch Wales, the Greater India Research Committee of 
which he is the first Field Director, was formed. He undertook the 
systematic exploration of Malaya a few years ago, obtaining promis- 
ing results. Dr. Wales published a summary of those results in a 
recent paper on the “Art and Archeology of Ancient Malaya" in 
course of which he observed : “The object of the work was primarily 
to gain by practical means, a fuller understanding of the processes of 
ancient Indian cultural expansion which led . ultimately to the 
Howering of the Indo-)avancsc and Khmer civilizations in the further 
East.” 

MalajM was on the main sea route, of all times, beween China 
and the West, as Dr. Wales rightly observed. But we must remem- 
ber at the same time that Malaya was a most important land route tor 
the migration of Indian culture into Siam and Indo-China. I he 
Indian colonists often avoided the risky sea route round the coast of 
the entire Peninsula and preferred to pass through Kedah (Sanskrit 
Kataha) into South Siam and thence into upper Siam, Laos, Cam- 
lx)dge and Champa, where we often Hud traces of simultaneous pene- 
tration of Indian culture by the land as well as by the sea routes- 

During his recent excavations (^937- 38) m the Malay States of 
Kedah, Perak and Johore Dr. Quantch Wales made valuable addi- 
tions to our knowledge of Malayan antiquities: In Kedah alone, 
he excavated some thirty ancient sites, dating from qth to 1 3th century 
A.D. In an isolated hill on the Sala river (twenc\' miles north of 
Kedah peak) he discovered a stupa with a stone inscription of the 
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usual Buddhist fonnula Ye Dharma etc, in south Indian script of 4th 
century A.D. In another latentc stupa-base on the left bank of river 
Bujang (? Sanskrit Bhnjamga) he discovered a sun dried clay tablet 
inscribed with three stanzas of a Mahayana text ascribed to the 6th 
century A.D. Thus it “antedates by more than a 100 years the 
dated Mahayana inscriptions from Sumatra previously believed to be 
the earliest evidence of the ‘Great Vehicle’ in this region.” 

The palxographical examination of the numerous clay tablets 
in the Raffles Museum and other epigraphic documents in Malaya 
will surely reveal that to reach the remote regions of Indo-China and 
Indonesia, Indian cults (both Brahmanical and Buddhistic) must have 
passed through Malay where more copious traces thereof, would be 
found with systematic explorations. 

Kedah was at first a dependency of the ancient Malayan $tate 
known to the Chinese as Lang^ya-bsin which was renamed as Lahki^- 
suka with the assertion of independence of the Hindu colonies 
strengthened by the coming of the Pallavas towards the end of the 
6th century A.D. This Hindu city of Lahkasuka on the river 
Bujang after incorporating the older capital of Port Ligor, flourished 
in the 7th and 8th centuries. Remains of ruined Siva temples of this 
period have been found and Dr. Quaritch Wales is of opinion that 
“there was sufficient evidence to establish beyond doubt the Pallava 
affinities of the art of the colonics.” He further observed that the 
shape and form of the roof of a miniature bronze shrine reminded 
him of the Sahadeva Ratha of Mamallapuram. It shows the Caitya 
window design, the Kalasa or flower-pot on the top and four Saivitc 
ascetics sitting cross-legged at the four corners of the bronze shrine 
found in the bed of the Bujang river. 

Another beautiful 5 iva temple has been discovered on a low spur 
of the Kedah peak and constructed with carefully shaped granite 
blocks, quarried nearby. In its foundations have been discovered 
many precious objects resembling silver capsules each containing a 
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ruby and a sapphire. Among the foundation deposits have also been 
found stone caskets with gems and gold objects. Gold and silver 
discs, jars with cult objects have also been found. While excavating 
the foundation of a pillared hall Dr. Wales found within an 
earthen jar an inscription, on silver, in the South Indian script of gth 
century A.D. and also some Arab coins, one definitely dated A.D. 
848. Another such pillared hall is ascribed to gth-ioth century 
A.D., when the Sailendra kings dominated over the state of Lanka- 
suka and constructed many Buddhist temples (including' the great 
Borobudor in java) of Mahayana denomination specially favoured by 
the Sailendras. 

'Inside the brick-lined chamber of lateritc Hint was discovered 
a rare type of a bronze casket south Indian in design. It contains 
a Sliver bull, a bronze horse, a tin lion, and the shape of the miniature 
weapons deposited remind us of those represented on the bas-reliefs 
of Borobudor which show a special type of dagger depicted on the 
Mahisasura M'andapa of Mamallapuram. 

After the Pallavas the famous Cola kings, specially under 
Hajcndra Cola the Great, extended not only the cultural but poli- 
tical domination over Malay as is well-known to students of Cola 
history and epigraphy. So it is natural that traces of a revival of 
Hinduism in Kedah during the iith-i3th centuries are found on 
the lower reaches of the Bujang river. Buddhism also probably 
lingered but several brick temples with Hindu images, terracotta 
GancCi and other cult objects seem to explain why the Malays were 
called Hindtii when they were conquered by the Islamic invaders in 
the 15th century. 

In an earlier communication on the subject published in the 
Indian Art and Letters' ’ Dr. Quaritch Wales threw a new light on 
the route of migration of Indian culture into Indonesia through Malay 


ij Vol. IX, no. I, 1935. 

i H.g., SLPTLMUtK, 1940 
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Peninsula/' He supprts substantially the theory of Dr. R. C. 
Majuindar on the origin of the ^ailcndras of Indonesia/ ' concluding 
that a state named Srivijaya existed in South-east Sumatra in the 7th 
century A.D. dominating the Malay Peninsula as far as Ligor or Sri 
Dharmaraja. In 775 A.D. the Srivijaya kingdom was displaced and 
absorbed by the great Indianised empire of the Sailendras who pro- 
bably belonged to the Gahga dynasty of Kalihga and Mysore and 
were Mahayanists by religion. Reaching Ligor about the middle of 
the 8th century they spread their power over Further India, Cambo- 
dia, Champa and Ceylon bringing with them the Nagari script and 
the new name of Kalinga for Malaya. 

They ruled over Malay Peninsula and Indonesia for nearly six 
centuries (8th to 14th). The Cola inscriptions refer to the 
Sailendra dynasty as reigning over Kadara (Kedah) and Srivijaya 
came to be named as javaka (Zabag of the Arabs). It is quite likely 
that the ^ailendras adopted the name Srivijaya after conquering the 
earlier Sumatran state of the same name near Palembang which wa.s 
considered by Coedes and Ferrand to be the capital of the Srivijaya 
empire. Prof. Majumdar, after shifting the political centre of gra- 
vity to north Malay, suggested that the capital might have been at 
Ligor or Nakon Sri Ih aminarat; but Dr. Quaritch Wales concludes 
on the strength of archaeological evidence that )aya (abbreviation of 
^rivijaya) or Caiya was the earlier capital which was displaced later 
on by Nagara Sri Dharmaraja. The early Indian colonists, after 
crossing the Bay of Bengal, appeared to have settled near Kedah. 
Their onward march was partially impeded by the Malay pirates 
swarming the straits of Malacca, forcing them to discover some safer 
land-route to the eastern coast of the Peninsula. According to Dr. 
Quaritch Wales the Takuapa harbour on the west coast formed a 
very good anchorage leading to the Bay of Bandon on the east coast. 

• 14 A Newly Explored Route of Ancient Indian Cultural Expansion, 

15 Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. I, pt. II, 1939. 
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Near Takuapa has been discovered the ancient site of Tnng Tuk 
which was identified by Germi with the Takkola mart mentioned 
by Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.). Here the brick work of the vesti- 
bule of a temple site has been unearthed where stone sculptures and 
inscription have been discovered and ascribed to the eighth century 
A.D. Close by is the Pra No hill from the top of which a four- 
armed Visnu image over 6 ft. high, with Gupta or Pre-Khmer affi- 
nities have been discovered. It is now kept at the National Museum 
of Bangkok. The ancient Sanskrit name of Gin-Rastra still survives 
near Ta Khanon. Another purely Indian settlement is Wieng Sra or 
the city of the lake. At its centre lay the site San Pra Narai 
whence three Brahman ical statues were discovered and removed to 
the National Museum of Bangkok. Here a small sand stone figure 
of Buddha has been found dating from 6th or 7th centurv A.D. 
This Buddha image, only seven inches high, is of the Indian Gupta 
style. Several statues of Visnu and of 5 iva have been discovered in 
this area, these might have served as models to the makers of the 
earliest images of the Dieng Plateau, West Java. The male and 
female figures from op[)osire the Pra Narai hill, Takuapa, arc charm- 
ing samples of Gii|)ta or Pallava art, proving thereby that successive 
waves of art and culture reached Indonesia through these Malayan 
colonics. 

To the north of the Ba\' of Bandon lies the important city of 
Guyn With many remains of Brahmanical cults later submerged by 
Mahayana Buddhism. Here a small bronze Tara of Indo-Javancse 
style has been discovered. The temple of Wat Pra Th’at bears 
according to Mon. Parmentier, close resemblance to the miniature 
edifices appearing on the bas-rclicfs of Borobudor. Another mined 
monument Wat Keu was discovered by Mon. Cocdcs in 1926. This 
IS a big shrine “Constructed on a plan analogous to that of Candi 
Kalasan in Java, but of which the architecture recalls closely the cubic 
art of Cliampa and the Prc-Khnicr art of Cambodia, From Caiya 
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several Brahnianic sculptures have been discovered which remind us 
strongly of Indian proto-types. Bronze Mahayana figures have also 
been discovered. The next important site on the east coast is the 
famous Buddhist city of Nakon Sri Thammarat. Some of its archi- 
tectural features remind us of Candi Kalasan of Central Java and 
the Cham towers of Dong Duong and Mi-Son. 

In summing up the results of his investigations Dr. Quaritch 
Wales observed that there was a strong local tradition in favour of an 
early migration of the Indians across the route from the West and 
that colonies of Brahmins of Indian descent survive at Nakon Sri 
Th’ammarat and Patalung. llirough this country the far off Hindu 
Colony of Fu-nan (Cambodia) was Indiahised by a sage Kaiindinya as 
recorded in Liang Shu alx)ut the end of the 4th century A.D. The 
most primitive in style of the Indian colonial temples are to be found 
near the colony of the Brahmins who traced the arrival of their 
ancestors from India by an overland route across the Malay Peninsula 
and not via Java or Sumatra. The primitive non-specialised type of 
Indian colonial architecture gradually influenced the pre-Khmer, 
Cham and Indo-Javanese architectural types just as the sculptures 
found in this Trans-Peninsular zone could have served as inspiration 
to the development of local forms in an Indonesian environment. 
Indian administrative ideas, ceremonials and the drama also most pro- 
bably came to influence Siam and Cambodia on the one hand and 
Java and Bali on the other. 

It goes without saying that there were possibly other land-routes 
and sea-routes in the propagation of Indian culture. It is probable 
that there were two periods in this cultural migration in the earlier 
period. 1 here was a slow dissemination from the Bay of Bandon 
(Pan-Pan), to the then receptive and politically backward states *n 
Fu-nan (Champa) and in wesern Java which, in the second period, 
gradually became politically and culturally conscious and creative. 
Then they were capable of pursuing within their borders the evoln- 
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tion of their own distinctive art and culture inspired by India, The 
Pan-Pan of Malay probably collaborated with Java, developing 
the great Sailendra empire. From the inscriptions we learn that the 
5 ailendras were masters of the northern part of the Malay Peninsula 
in the 8th cenury A.D. 

They were Mahayanists arriving fresh from India and looking 
out boldly for fresh conquests beyond the seas. Thus gaming con- 
trol over the Malay States they organised tb.cir conquests of Java 
and Sumatra. The few sculptures that have been found near Palem- 
bang in Sumatra arc almost all of the late Javanese style. On the 
other hand at Caiya, probably the first capital of 5 ailendra empire, 
wc have a range of sculptural types beginning with almost purely 
Indian forms. Scarcity of stone confined the architecture to bricks 
as was also the case in Champa. From the inscription of the Buddha 
of Wat Hua Wicng (1183 A.D.) we learn that Caiya was tempo- 
rarily overrun by their aggressive neighbours the Cambodians and 
probably that was the reason why the capital was transferred further 
south to Nakon 5 ri Th’ammarat in 1230 A.D. The great Sailendrn 
empire which included Java in the 9th century was weakened, pro- 
gressively by the disastrous war with the Colas in the nth century 
by the attacks of the Khmers in the nth and by an unfortunate 
expedition to Ceylon in the 13th century. It finally collapsed as a 
result of the simultaneous attacks by the Thai (Siamese) from the 
North and by the Javanese from the South. 

Kalipas Nag 




The Date of the Sanskrit Inscription ofVo-canh 
(South Annam) 

In a recent nrticle in the lo^rnal of tbt^ Greater India Society 
entitled the “Date of the earliest Sanskrit Inscri‘pt!on of Campa,”' 
Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, who is now engaged in the study of the 
origin and development of classical Sanskrit 5?tyle," has proposed to 
bring down the date of the Vo-canh inscription to the first half of 
the 4th century which would be, according to him. the earlier limit. 

This dating fits m ill with the palxography of the inscription. 
The previous writers were unanimous m placing tlic script in “a 
period which in no vvay seems to be later than the 3rd century 
A.D,”' 

Dr. Sircar is of opinion that palaeography had misled these 
scholars, I have however doubts if this science can be so sum- 
marily condemned. Good logic may evidently require us to suppose 
that ancient forms of the alphabet continued to be used in the Hindu 
kingdoms of Indo-Chma and Indonesia several decades and even 
several centuries after their disappearance in India. But so far as 
the earlier times arc concerned, when the relations between India 
proper and Further India were active and frequent, it is the contrary 
which has been noticed. Certain modes of wTiting and particularly' 
the “box-head ’ alphabet of the 5th century were diffused with an 
astonishing rapidity.' 

1 JGIS.. voJ. VI, 1939, p. 57 (Carih is pronounced Kun ;in(l not Chanh. .is tlic 
author writes). 

2 Cf. his article “lusciipiional evidences relating to the develo[.ment <^1 
classical Sanskrit.” /HQ., March, 1939, p. 38. 

3 These are the exact words of A. Bergaigne, Inscriptions Sansknies tic Campii 
et de Cambodge, p. 192, who adds later (p, 195): "h appears to Ih* almost ceri.im 
rliat this inscription is anterior to the ^th ccnriiry A.D. and it is possible tliar ir 
goes hack to the 2nd century. On tlic whole, 3rd century may he considered to 
be approximately the most probable tlatc.” 

^ A. Bergaigne, loc. cit., pp. 195, 204. 
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The pala:ographic evidence of the inscription of Vo-canh ma) 
be set aside only by uncontrovertible arguments. 

In order to bring down the date of this inscription to a century 
later than hitherto believed Dr. Sircar relies on the use of 
Sanskrit and the metre Vasantatilaka. In short he is not disjxised 
to admit that a kTivya could be engraved on stone in Indo-China 
before the 4th century A.D. 

That the inscription of Vo-canh may be pala:ographically cither 
contemporary or later than the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman, 
which in Indian epigraphy marks the victory of Sanskrit over Prakrit, 
already occurred to A. Bergaigne.' “If we believe, he says, as we 
ought to do, that the relations with the motherland were frequent, 
there is no reason why Sanskrit should come into use in the epigra- 
phic monuments much later than in India projx*r.” 

It may be added that the circumstances which might have 
retarded the general use of Sanskrit in Indian epigraphy did not exist 
in Indo-China where there was nalons Prakrit tradition as in India. 
It IS a noteworthy fact that in the linguistic Indianisation of Indo- 
Chfna neither the Prakrit's nor the vernacular languages did pla\ 
any part. Excepting certain rare uses most of the Ixirrowed words 
are Sanskrit. 

But still It would be surprising if Sanskrit was found in Indo- 
China before its earliest occurrence in Indian epigrapliy. The iiiS' 
cnpti'on of Rudradaman is of about 150 A.D. So A. Bergaigne wa> 
extremely wise in suggesting that the Vo-canh inscription might g(j 
back to the end of the century. But recently new documents have 
been published by Prof. H. Liiders'’ which attest the use of Sanskrit 
and even of the kavya style proper since the ist centurs A.D. ni 
"ncnption.s discovered in the region of Mathura. Amongst these 


•> til. p. 11^5. 

Sriwn Ihiihmi hinnpiiO/n from Ahith.'Hti inui Vmnily, pi. XXIV. 
i'Uui.uy pp 19^-209. 
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inscriptions in Brahmi script, it may be noted, there is one Sanskrit 
text written in the metre Bhujahgavijrmhhita which belongs to the 
reign of 5 odasa. “The occurrence of this stanza, says Prof. H. 
Liiders, is of considerable interest for the history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. The metre BhHjahgavijrmhhita is found also in KumaralatSa’s 
Kalpanamanditika^ but our inscription is about 200 years earlier than 
that work, and if a most artificial metre such as Bhftjangavijrmbhita 
is used here for a Sanskrit stanza, it is proved that the Sanskrit 
Kavya poetry was fully developed in the ist century A.D.”. After 
this perhaps it would be less difficult for Dr. Sitcar to admit that the 
verses in V asantatilaka could have been engraved on the Vo-canh 
rock in the 3rd or even earlier, in the 2nd century. 

It would be certainly easier to convince him of the great anti- 
quity of this inscription if we could find out some Chinese synchro- 
nism for the king of the line of 5 ri Mara at whose order the inscrip- 
tion was composed. There is perhaps one such synclironism that has 
so far been ignored by the historians probably because they have so 
long directed their investigations in Chinese texts relating to Campa 
only, being under the impression that the Vo-canh inscription was 
of Cham origin. Thus M. G. Maspero^ for purely chronological 
reasons has identified Sri Mara with K’iu Lien who, according to the 
Tsin Shu, had founded in 192 A.D. the kingdom wHich later on 
came to be known as Lin-yi, that is the Cham kingdom. On his 
part M. S, Sugimoto* has taken great pains to explain that the two 
variants K’iu Ta and K’ii^ K ouei given respectively by Leang Shu 
and the Shuei King Tchu are translations of the name Mara or “the 
Evil One.” 

But already in 1927 M. Finot had expressed his doubts on the 
Cham origin of the Vo-canh inscription and formulated the 
hypothesis that the Hindu settlement of South Annam that has left 

7 Le RoyMme de Champa^ Paris 1928, p. 51- 

8 Melanges Kuwafsat^^ Kyoto, 1931, p. 213. 
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the inscription of Vo-canh (206 A.D.) was a small vassal kingdom 
of Fou-nan and older than the foundation of the kingdom of Campa 
in this region.® 

I am tempted to go further than my late lamented teacher and 
to identify 5 ri Mara with the king of Fou-nan called Fan-She-man 
who according to the Chinese Annals ruled over Fou-nan in the end 
of the 2nd and the beginning of the 3rd century A.D.'® But 
although She accords well with Srt, man is not correctly speaking a 
regular transcription of Mara. But this does not seem to be im- 
possible as the use of a Chinese character with nasalised final syllable 
for the transcription of an open syllable followed by a syllabic with 
initial / is as common as the elision of a character in the transcrip- 
tion. Sherman seems to be either an abbreviailion or a possible 
alteration of She man lo <C 5 n Mara. As regards Fan it is well 
known that it is an equivalent of the termination of royal names 
with varman, interpreted by the Chinese as the name of family. 

The great expansion of the kingdom of Fou-nan during the 
reign of Fan-She-man is attested by the texts. Thus M. Pclliot*' 
writes: “Fan She-nian was the principal artisan of the greatness of 
Fou-nan. He brought under submission the neighbouring king- 
doms which were recognised as his vassals.” There is therefore 
nothing unusual in discovering in a valley of South Annam an ins- 
cription emanating from one of his descendants. They were how- 
ever few and the dynasty which Fan She-man had founded was of 
short duration. Upon his death his son Fan Kin-Sheng was deposed 
from the throne and was put to death by his cousin Fan Tchan who 
was the son of the elder sister of Fan She-man. Fan Tchan was the 


9 JA., CCX, 1927, p. 186. 

10 P. Pclliot, ‘Le Fou-nan*, BEFEO., Ill, pp. 257, 265, 291 The author places 
the death of Fan She-man about 205-210 A.D. 

1 1 Mara is Man in Tai, but the change of r into n in T*ai is a phonetic pheno- 
menon quite peculiar to these languages and cannot be used as an argument in this 
case. 
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first king of Fou-nan to have entered into an official relation with an 
Indian king, that of the Murundas. He was also dethroned and 
assasinated by his cousin Fan Tch’ang the younger son of Fan Shc- 
inan. who was the last prince of the dynasty. 

These successors of Fan She-man reigned in the 2nd and the 
3rd decade of the 3rd century A.D.* ‘ 

If my identification of Fan She-man with Sri Mara is correct 
the inscription of Vo-canh emanated from a prince who cannot he 
placed later than 230 A.D. 

This date which is in perfect accord with palirographical data is 
later respectively by ’80 and 200 (about) years than the inscriptions 
of Rudradiiman at Girnar and Sodasa at Mathura which are the most 
ancient specimens of Kavya in Indian epigraphy. This interval is 
quite enough to explain the occurrence of similar literature in 
Indo-China. 

GroRcr. CdDi s 


12 


Op. lit., 291 


^ Ihul . p. 293. 



The oldest Representation of the Sakta Cult in Bengal Art 

In his recently published work entitled Excavations at Pahar- 
fur, Bengal,' Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, while describing the 
terra-cottas of the main shrine, writes as follows: “Another plaque 
shows a man seated on a cushion, holding the top-knot of his head 
with the left hand and a sword in the right across his own neck as it 
in the act of striking. This may possibly refer to the life of Buddha 
himself when he cut off his long hair with his sword just before he 
turned a recluse.” 

In the absence of further references, it is not possible to trace 
this remarkable sculpture which is not illustrated in the volume un- 
der notice. Its significance, however, can be understood from the 
clear description given above. 

Representations of the Buddha’s cutting off his hair, prepara- 
tory to his renunciation, arc by no means unknown to the Eastern 
school of sculpture to which category the scries of terra-cottas at 
Paharpur belongs at least in part. This scene, for example, is re- 
presented in two stelae hailing fiom a village in jessore and from an 
unknown site in Bchar, which have been described and reproduced by 
the late Mr. R. D. Bancrjee." But neither in these nor any other 
known specimens the Buddha is figured as holding his sword across 
his own neck as if in the act of striking. 

The clue to the correct interpretation of the Paharpur plaque 
is to be found in a series of four Pallava and Early Cola sculptures 
which were first identified by Dr. ). Ph. Vogel in a paper published 
in the Bfilletin of the School of Oriental Studies- In these sculp- 

1 Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India. No. 55, p. 67. 

2 Eastern Indian school of Mediaeval Sculpture, pp. 46, 57, and Pis. XIX, 
h, and c. 

3 The Head-offering to the Goddess in Vallava Sculpture, BSOS, VI, 
pp. 539-543, with four plates. 
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cures which arc found in the Draupadi ratha and the Varaha Cave at 
Mamallapuram, the Lower Cave at Trichinopoli and the temple at 
PuUamangai (lo. miles to the south of Tanjore), we have the identi- 
cal mot^f of a pair of male figures kneeling by the side of a four- 
armed goddess who can be easily identified as Durga or 
Mahisamardini. Dr. Vogel, after a minute examination of the 
sculptures in question, concludes that in each of the above examples 
the person kneeling to the proper right of the goddess is shown in 
the act of offering his own head to the deity. 

The description of the kneeling figures by Dr. Vogel in the 
above examples tallies in all essentials with that of the seated figure 
of the Paharpur terra-cotta, to which Mr. Dikshit refers. In the two 
clear specimens, those from Trichinopoli and Pullamahgai, the per- 
sonage seizes the tuft of his hair by the left hand while apj)Iying the 
sword held in his right hand to his neck. The difference 
viz., the absence of the goddess and the seated posture, is probably 
due to the fact that the Paharpur plaque was held to be not a culi- 
objcct, but a decorative design.'* 

A terra-cotta panel now deposited in the Mathura Museum 
enables us to trace the extension of this striking niattf further 
afield in the region of the Upper Ganges valley as far back as the 
Gupta period. It “shows a bearded monk with emaciated ribs 
detaching his own head with a sword v/hich has half entered his 
throat.”’ In this specimen the monk Is shown as kneeling with the 
right hand grasping the sword and the left holding the tuft of ha»r 

4 lor the illiistrntions ot the two specimens ‘cc Dr. Voxel’s article cited 
above. A very similar motif (without the goddess) occurs in an V)Id South Indian 
sculpture preserved in the Madra.s Government Museum. It i.s descrlheil .is “show- 
ing a man holding his head by its hair with his left hand while lie severs it from 
his body by means of a sword in his right” (F. H. Gravely, C. Sivaramamurti and 
other curators, Guide to the Archceqlogical Galleries, Madras Government Museiini, 
Madras 1939). 

5 V. S Agrawala, Handbook of Archaeology, Muttra, 1939, p. 5*, 
figure 39. 
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exactly as in the South Indian examples quoted above. As Mr. 
Agrawala kindly informs me, the terra-cotta was discovered from the 
bed of the Jumna at Muttra in 1938. Mr. Agrawala assigns it on 
grounds of style to the Gupta period. 

The offering of his own head by the devotee is not unknown 
to our ancient religious literature. An early instance is found in 
the Ramayana (Uttarakanda chaps, ix-x) in connection with the story 
of Ravana s austerities for matching the greatness of his half-brother 
Vaisravana (Kubera). How Ravana propitiated Lord Brahma is told 
in the following lines : — ^ 

11 

m %?;: 1 

11 

1 he above instance is only an isolated one. It is quite otherwise 
with the literature of the $aktas, where we find repeated sanctions 
for ritual-offering of his own blood by the devotee in honour of the 
goddess. In the Devi-mahatmya section of the Markandeya Purana, 
we are told how the king Siiratha and the Vaisya Samadhi, after 
hearing the story of the Devi’s mahatmya, propitiated the image of 
the deity by various offerings and ended by making her an offering 
soaked with blood from their own bodies. The Devi being 
propitiated appeared before them and granted them their desires : — 

qftgsT 1 


6 Ramayana, Uttara-kaniia, Ch. X, 10-12. 
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The kalika Pf4rana has the following verses in praise of the 
practice of blood-olfering from his own body by the devotee: 

cT?2Tr I 

=?lf^-3-'7a^T^T<t5^T ^3T*- ’TfrTaf^m: II 
77^‘ n 

With these ma)' be quoted the verses from the same work sanction- 
ing the offering of flesh by the devotee: — 

f^^sr-w^rrrjl ^4 T?im I 

f^^lTTj ^ 7 ^ ^r^;T ^ I 

3 WW II 

The 1 aritrasaras perhaps the most popular Tantrie nibandha 
work in Bengal, actually quotes rules relating to the offering of one’s 
own blood before the goddess and the blessings supposed to follow 
from this act; 

o 

?|[rTT*ZT ^rT^^rf: I 

'm II 

f J?TTtrT^ 

W- nW JfI«T-n37T7[TrT: I 

^ 5f?:: I 

'm II 

7 Markd)t(lc’\ja PurUna, XCIII, 7-11- 8 Kahka Ptirana, LXVII, 5 and 12- 

i) JhifJ, LXVH, 172 and 184-185. 

lo Tdutra^jra, p|'. 933-34, Baiigabiisi cd. Calcutta, 1334 B.S. 
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In the late Tantric nibandha work, from Bengal, called Pram- 
tosani written (a.s wc learn from the preamble) by Ramato.sana 
Vidyalariikara in 1743 Saka (1821 A.D.), we have a cpiotation from 
the Matsya-sukta of Alahatantra. Here we have a comparative list 
of the merits of different kinds of blood-offerings before the Devi 
including that of his own blood by the devotee.'^ It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the rule of offering blood nearest the heart 
before the goddess is very much observed by pious Hindu ladies of 
Bengal down to our own times. 

The offering of one’s own blood before the goddess was not 
approved as a general rule by all the authorities of the 5 akta cult. 
The Kalika Puram forbids a Brahmana to offer his own blood along 
with other animals in the passage mentioned below : 

To the same effect runs a text quoted in the Tantrnsimr . — 
?T?i* 

On the other hand the Hdratdttvddulhiti' ''' while tpioting similar 
inhibitory texts from the Ciiiydlntafitra, reproduces and explains away 
a text of the Yoairutdntra expressly enjoining a Brahmana to offer 
Ills own lilood to tile Devi: — 

It is interesting to observe that the conflict of authorities is 
reflected in the literature of folk-lore which as might he expected 
contains a number of references to such a peculiar rite as the head- 
offering ceremony. In Somadeva s Kdthdsdritsd^drii (i ith century) 

M Pt-jniitoidui, l^iisiini.iu cditlMn. ( .ilfiiti.i, j). 2«S£^, 

12. KaIiIa PnrAtht, I.WII, v* S-- 

I l.l f I*, e’o ^ ^‘‘1 • 


i 5 p. 
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we have in two slightly diflFeient versions (LIII, 86-193 and LXXV,. 
5-120) the story of the Brahmana Viravara who to save his royal 
master from his impending doom actually or nearly cut off his own 
head as an offering to the goddess Candika, when the deity struck 
by this extraordinary act of devotion granted all his desires. In the 
other versions of the V etalafancavimsati; such as those of Sivadasa, 
Ksemendra (in the Brhatkathamanjartj, and of Jambhaladatta, 
Viravara is more properly described as a rajaputra and ksatriya/^ 
The Hitopadcsd (III, 8), which also gives the story of Viravara, simi- 
larly characterises the same as a rajaputra. 

Apart from these references, we have mention of head-offering 
before the goddess as a familiar motif in some other vyell-known tales 
of Sanskrit literature. Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara (LXXX, 4'5i)» 
Ksemendra’s BAjatkatbamanjart (IX. 405-415) as well as Sivadasa’s 
version of the V et 7 dap.tncavimsati contains the story of the washer- 
man Dhavala and his brother-in-law (or friend) who cut off their 
own heads for presentation to the goddess Gaud in a fit of excessive 
devotion. When the grief-striken wife of Dhavala prepared to fol- 
low suit, the goddess restored the dead persons to life. The same 
story is told in Jambhaladatta’s version of the Vetalapancavirhsati with 
this difference that Dhavala there figures as a prince and is said to have 
won his bride by similarly offering to cut off his own head so as to pro- 
pitiate the goddess.'’ Above all, the Dvatrimsatputtalika has a 
number of stories of King Vikramaditya the paragon of royalty who 
performs the same extraordinaiy act of sacrifice. In most of these 
stories (Nos. II, VII, VIII, XXVIII) the king interceding in favour 
of some suffering mortal prepares to strike at his own neck with his 
sword and thus successfully propitiates the goddess Ambika 
or Bhuvanesvari or an un-named deity said to be fond of human 

14 M. B. Emencau, Jambhaladatta s version of the VetalapancavirhJati, American 
Oriental Scries, Vol. IV, p. 43, 

15 M. B. Enicncaii, op. cit., pp. 61-63, •'*“‘1 notes. 
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flesh. Only in one story (XXVII) the act of devotion is performed 
before a Bhairava or attendant of 5 iva.’‘' 

The classical Tamil literature also refers to this dread rite which 
was known as talai'bali, I hus in the newly published work, the 
iilappadikaram^ translated by Mr. V. R. Ramacandra Diksitar 
(Oxford University Press 1939)' we arc told of warriors who ‘cut off 
their dark-haired heads containing such fierce red eyes as seemed to 
burn those upon whom they looked and willingly offered them upon 
the sacrificial altar (of the guardian deity) with the prayer that the 
conquering king might be ever victorious.” 

The popularity of the head-offering motif is shown by the fact 
that It finds mention not only in ancient Sanskrit and Tamil but 
also in modern vernacular literature of folk-talcs. We have thus the 
pathetic story of Hamir the valiant Cauhan chieftain of Rantham- 
bhor who had the audacity to defy the mighty Alauddin Khalji 
Sultan of Delhi and at last ended his life by cutting off his own head 
as an offering to the God Rudra. This story is told in four 
Hindi poems of the first half of the 19th century and is illustrated 
by at least three series of paintings of Kangra school belonging to 
that period.’^ 

It thus appears that the religious rite of head-offering had an 
extensive vogue in Indian art and literature going back at least to 
Gupta times. Its motives arc various, involving persuasion by the 
devotee to confer material favours upon himself or upon others. It 
IS most often associated with the 5 akta cult, tliough some examples 
of its connection with the cult of Siva and other deities also occur. 
Examples of devotees cutting their necks in the famous centre of 

16 Franklin Edgcrtoii, Vikrama*s Adventures, the Thirty-two tales of thr 

Throne, Part I, trans. pp, 50, 52, 21$, iio. 

17 Ibid., p. 113, aiul the author’s note, p. 113, n. 

18 Hiran.'inda Sastri^ ‘The Hamir- Hath,’ Journal of Indian Art and Industry, 
October, 1915, pp. 35-40. I owe this reference to Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatter jee of 
the Oilaitta University. 
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Sakta cult in Bengal, the temple of Kali, at Kalighat, occurred as 
late as 1855.'" 1 he religious literature of the Saktas though it 

d(jes not directly sanction this rite at least encourages the same by 
recognising ortering of one s own blood to the goddess as an act of 
merit. From this point of view our present plaque possesses a unique 
historical significance. If our argument is accepted as correct, the 
Paharpur pkK[ue would be the oldest known representation of the 
iakta cult in Bengal. Of its date we can speak only in very general 
terms. It has been shown in recent times'” that the Paharpur sculp- 
tures belong to three distinct chronological groups of which the first 
and second may be assigned to the Gupta tradition of Eastern India 
in the 7th century and the third to the indigenous tradition in the 
century following. The Paharpur terracotta, to which category 
our present specimen belongs, may be assigned to this later chrono- 
logical stratum. 

U. N. Ghosmal 


Stc llie .trlRlc ill llic beii^ali iiioiillily lu.iga/iiK*, Bharalauarsu, travail, 13*^7. 
((noting iwo IcUm daial 17.6.185^ aiul 21.1.1853, tlcposiuil in the Imperial RtLonl' 
Oltitc, Delhi. 

20 S. K. Saiasvati, Early SctilptHrc of Bengal in lournal of the Department of 
Letters, Calcutta UnivcTMty, Vol. XXX, pp 



Devices on some Tribal Coins 


The symlooLs appearing on the Tribal coins ot India have net 
been so far satisfactorily explained; the explanations that have been 
given by scholars arc mostly conjectural. We may instance the 
different interpretations of the female figure bathed by two elephants 
cn the Kosam coins and on some foreign ones. Except on the issues 
of the Kushan rulers Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, no attempt 
has been made to indicate the identity of the figures appearing on 
them. Our difficulties are enhanced in the case of symbolic devices 
and theiiomorphic figures. 

An obvious line of approacli to the problem of identification of 
the symbols is to trace in them the rites, practices and beliefs 
of the people for whose use these coins were ciuTcnt. Some- 
times It may also he possible to refer to the monumental represen- 
tations of hgures or devices tloscly resembling those appearing on 
the coins. On the other hand any attempt to explain symbols with 
the help of texts of a later date, dealing with the rites and pi. 'I'lces 
of people removed by centuries from the period of the coins, would 
he open to tlic most serious objection. 

With regard to the significance of the symbols appearing on the 
[lunch-marked coins, although Allan regards tlicm as having no 
religious significance, either Buddhist or Hindu, Walsh has 
shown that some at least viz. the hull and the tiidcnt, 
of the symbols appearing on the okler class of the punch- 
marked coins, arc certainly Saivite in character. In tlie 
ease of many of the si'inhols [riiptis) appearing on the tiihal 
coins shall be similarly justified in recognising tbeir reli- 
gious character. As regards the significance of the indi\idnal 
figures especially theiiomorphic ones, it may be noted that one 
and the same explanation woukl not necessarily hold good for all 
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periods and localities. Thus, for example, a bull shown within a 
shnne or inside an enclosure may probably represent or symbolise 
a deity (most likely Siva) i'n his theriomorphic form; but the 
same bull shown standing before a Ytifa or sacrificial post should 
necessarily be taken as the animal ready for sacrifice. We can refer 
to the symbol ^ and its variants whith were differently described 
by earlier numismatists as a Caitya or a Stfifa (Cunningham) and 
very rarely ns a particular mountain or hill (Bhagwanlal — Sumer a) 
and now almost unanimously identified as a mountain (Coomara- 
swamy indentifies it as typifying 5 iva, described as a three-peaked hill 
with crescent at the top, O.Z., 1927; this interpretation is 

challenged by C.C. Dasgupta in JAOS., 1934). The late Mr. 
layaswal sometimes interpreted it as a partially pictographic manner 
of writing rhe name of the Maurya emperor Candragiipta. But 
the symbol admits of different explanations in different settings. A 
glance at plate II of Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient India (Taxila 
single-die coins) would enable us to test our hypothesis; coin no. 6 
bears this particular symbol with an upright post to the left, which 
is described by Cunningham as a monolith standing beside the 
Caitya; single-die coins no. 9 and 1 1 show it flanked on the right by 
a peculiar device which consists of a pyramidal arrangement of nine 
bails (wrongly described by Cunningham as ‘Pile of bales^) and 
having a zig^^ag line belovv; on no. 14, a human figure stands just 
in front of the shrine with its right hand upraised and left hand on 
hip (a very characteristic attitude In early anthropomorphic represen- 
tations of deities) and on the left field is the pile of balls; on no. 17 
(inscribed with tlie name of Vatasvaka in early Brahml script on the 
left field), the symbol in question is super-posed on the so-called pile 
of balls and the human figure In that characteristic attitude stands 
on a taurine placed sideways. If we assume any close relationship 
among the individual syrribols In die different arrangements noted 
above, we may throw out the suggestion that the main three-arcHed 
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crescent-topped device should be taken to stand for some sort of 
a shi'ilie while the human figure, the pile of halls and the curved line 
below should be taken to stand for cither the presiding deity of the 
local shrine or his votary, the mountain and river respectively. In 
some cases, the first device is flanked by a tree within railing and we 
shall not be far wrong if wc find here tlie representation of the sthala- 
vrksa, so frequently associated with Indian shrines (it should not 
necessarily be always identified and described as a Bodhi-tree, as 
Cunningham does). Yet there cannot be any doubt as regards the 
hill significance of the numerous other representations of this three- 
arched symlv)! on other coins, e.g. those of Besnagar, and those 
issued by the Satavahanas. 

On some of the oldest types of the Yaudheya coins, we find a 
bull standing facing an upright slender pillar like object with a per- 
ceptible rounded curve at the top, placed on a basement (railing). A 
similar device is also to be found on some Arjunayana coins. Smith 
in his Indian Museum Catalogue, voL I, p. i 66 (Arjunayana, no. 2) 
describes the obverse of the coin as a railing with a curved object rising 
from it (he omits to note that the bull is in front of it whith is dis- 
tinctly to be seen m the Plate XX, 10, of his book). Allan in his 
Coins of Ancient India, p. .i2i, (Arjunayana, var. B. No. 2) des- 
cribes the same device on the similar type of coins as ‘Bull r. before 
lingam.’^ In the case of an exactly similar type of Yaudheya coins, 
V. A. Smith describes the obverse type as ‘Bull standing r., facing a 
tailing with curved object (‘pillar with pendent garlands’ — Cunning- 
ham) rising from ir,^ Allan remarks alxiut the same type ‘ The 
obverse type is a bull before «£ , a sacrificial post? (Yupa') in 

I The side designated by Smith as the obverse is mentioned ns the reverse 
by Allan; hut the other ‘side .acconling to V, A. Smith contains an elephant before 
a tree, while according to All.^n it is a hull hefore. a tree; the latter description 
is dtMihtfiil. 

?. IMC.^ vol. 1, p. 180, pi. xxi, nos. i, 13, 14 etc, 
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a railing The type is probably the same as that of the coins of 

the Arjunayanas who are regularly associated with the Yaudheyas in 
literature.’’ With regard to the Arjunayana type Allan remarks in 
the introduction of his book (p. Ixxxn) that ‘the reverse type is 
certainly a bull before a In’igam, as in var. a.’ So, we see, that Allan 
IS not definite about his explanation of this device. It seems that 
his suggestion that the object before the bull is a sacrificial post is 
perfectly supportable and the bull ‘before lihgam’ explanation is un- 
supportable. The bull is the sacrificial bull and ihe symbol before it 
is the YUpa. We cannot fail to recognise the latter in the Asva- 
medha type- coins of Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I, ill which 
pennons arc attached to it and in front of it the horse stands. 
A part of this symbol in these early coins of the Yaudheyas and 
Arjunayanas may also stand for pennons or streamers to which some 
times auspicious symbols arc attached. The discovery of stone Yupas, 
containing the inscriptions of some early Maukhari rulers, by 
Altekar (Efigraphia Inclica, vol. XXIII, p. 42 ff. and plate) leave 
very little doubt that the com device represents an identical object, as 
we find the same curvature at the top in both the cases. The stone 
Yupa, containing the inscription of the Kushan king Vasishka 
(year 28), also bears a family likeness to the YUpas noticea above. 
Reference can also be made to the Vijaygadh stone pillar, the. dated 
inscription on which describes it as a Yiipa erected by Varika Visnu- 
vardhana, in probability a feudatory of Samudragupta. The extreme 
top of the pillar is broken, but it has a metal spike projecting from it 
(Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 252 ff.). There are several references 
in literary and epigraphic records with regard to the erection of Yupas 
by persons of importance to commemorate the celebration of different 
sacrifices offered by them. We may go a step further and suggest the 

3 CAL, pi. cxlvii-cxlviii. 267-270; pi. xxxix, 11-19; J^ometimes, the symbol 
before the Imll i.s reversed. 
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probabilicy ol Hnding in this device on early coins a laconic represen- 
tation of the Stilagava sacrifice, so elaborately described in the Asva- 
Idyana CrhyasHtra, IV, 8. In suira 14 (or 15 acc. to the translator 
in SBE., Series) we are told: 

TO ^ 

c^r 1^* II 

Ihis passage has been translated by Oldenberg thus: — 
‘Having caused a Brahinana who is versed in learning and knows 
the practice (of this sacrifice) to sit down, having driven a fresh branch 
with leaves into the ground as a sacrificial post, (having taken) two 
creeping plants or two Kusa ropes as two girdles, and having wound 
the one round the sacrificial post, and tied the other round the 
middle of the animars head he binds it to the sacrificial post or to 
the girdle (which he had tied to that post) with (the formula), 
’Agreeable to him to whom acRration (is brought), I bind thee.’ It 
may be noticed that the implanted branch of the tree serves 
the purpose of the Ynpa and we also find in the Katyayana 
irautasutra (vi) a full description of how the selection of the suitable 
branch is to be made. But in later times, the YHfas were apparently 
made of stone, as indicated by extant examples. In the device 
Bull before a tree within railing, ’ one of the commonest symbols 
in the indigenous tribal coins, we are tempted to find a hidden 
reference to the Sfdagava ceremony. It is not difficult to see why 
this particular rite should be adopted as a device on coins. Like 
the figure of Laksmi recognisable on so many indigenous coins, 
(which was also borrowed by some foreign rulers like Raj uvula and 
Axilises), it had some special reason for being reproduced on coins. 
Th e same CrhyasHtra informs us (iv. 8, 36); qr XT^ 

TO®^! i-c* ‘This spit-ox sacrifice procures 

Vv^ealth, (open) space, purity, sons, cattle, long life, splendour . I he 
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Yaucihcyas had ccriainly 'special reason to associate their early coins 
with this particular rite. In these types of coins the name of the 
tribe is accompanied by an epithet which is correctly read by Rapson 
and Jayaswal as Bahudhanake {Ihhi dhanyaka), The MahMarata 
(Sahbaparva, 35, 5 — -Bombay edition) while referring to Nakiila’s 
conquest in the west says : 

II 

3^’ I 

II 

Bahtidhanyakii came to denote a Sanskrit geographical term which 
was based on the enormous wealth and prosperity of the Yaudheyas.* 

JllliNDRA NaIH BANliKJliA 


4 Dr. Uirbal Sahni has tli.scovcreil a large miinlxr ot scats aiul seal impressions 
at Rhutak, the Rohitaka of tlie Mahabbarata, wliicli were elaborately noticed by 
/ late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, in the Journal of the Bihar OrissJi Research Society. 




COINS OF S AT A V AH AN A KINGS 



I (Gautamiputra) Satakarni (III); 2 (Vasisthipuira) Pujumavi (II); 3 Satakarni 
(IV); 4 Siva-sn-PuIiiniavi ( 111 ); 5 Skanda Siitakami; 6 Yajna Satakarni; 7 Vijaya 
Satakarni; 8 Kumbha Satakarni; ij Kama Satakarni, 10 Saka Satakarni; ii Puja- 
hamavi (Pujumavi IV). 
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A large fioard of Satavahana Coins 

A large hoard of Satavahana coins numbering more than 1500 
has been discovered recently at Tarhala, a village about 7 miles north 
by west of Mangrul, the chief town of the Mangrul talnka in the 
Akola District of Berar. The coins w^ere sent to the Nagpur 
Museum in October 1939. They have been thoroughly cleaned by 
the Coin Expert of the Meseum, Mr. M. A. Suboor, who kindly 
placed them at my disposal for publication. 

The coins are of several kings of the Satavahana dynasty. They 
are struck in an alloy of copper, tin and lead to which numismatists 
have given the name of potin. All of them have the figure of an 
elephant with the trunk upraised and the name of the reigning king 
in Prakrit and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. This is the second 
hoard of Satavahana coins to be discovered in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The first one was found more than fifty years ago, in 
1 888, at a village in the Brahniapuri tahasil oi: the Chanda District 
and is known to numismatists as the Chanda hoard. The coins of 
that hoard which numbered only 183, were sent to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, where they were examined by 
Dr. Hoernle. His report on them is published in the Proceedings 
of the Society for 1893, PP* found therein the coins 

of four kings, viz., Satakarni, PuUimavi, Yajna Satakarni and Kanu 
(Karna.?) Satakarni. He also noticed imperfect legends ol three 
other kings whom he could not identify. The present hoard, which 
is much larger — perhaps the largest hoard of Satavahana coins dis- 
covered so far— is very important, as it contains the coins of sevaal 
other kings and affords numerous specimens tor study and 
identification. 

This hoard contains the coins of the tollowing kings, viz., 
Satakarni, Pulumavi, ^iva^-Pulumavi, Skanda Satakarni, Yajna 

11 
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Satakarni, Vijaya Satakarni, Kumbha Satakami, Kama Satakarni 
and ^aka Satakarni. The legends on these coins contain the name 
of the reigning king with the title rajan in the genitive case prefixed 
to it such as Ratio Siri-Satakanisa. As in the case of the Chanda 
coins, metronymics are altogether absent on these coins. 

The first of the kings named above is plainly identical with 
Gautamiputira Satakarni III who is known from the inscriptions 
at Nasik and Karle. Some of the coins exhibit the royal name as 
Satakani with the dental n and that too with a curved base. These 
coins may, therefore, have been issued by another Satakarni, per- 
haps Satakarni IV (No. 24a in Pargitcr’s list).^ 

In the Chanda hoard there was no coin which clearly exhibited 
the name of 5 iva- 5 ri-Pulumavi. Rapson was therefore doubtful if 
this king was represented at all in that hoard. ^ The name of 5 iva- 
Sri-Pulumavi was not known from any other coins. Recently Mr. 
M. F. C. Martin has stated that among the coins which he pur- 
chased from Mr. P. Thorburn, there is one from the Chanda hoard 
which has the legend Siva-Siri-Puluma [visaj quite clear.’ The 
present hoard has as many as 32 coins of Siva-Sri-Pulamavi, on which 
the royal name is unmistakable. 

Skanda Satakarni is mentioned in the Puranas as the son and 
successor of Siva-Sri-Pulumavi. His coins were found in the Chanda 
hoard, but his name was wrongly read as Ruda by Rapson' and 
Cada by Vincent Smith. * The present hoard has more than twenty 
coins on which the name Khada Satakani (Sanskrit, Skanda 
Satakarni) can be clearly read. 

Yajna Satakarni is of course the same as Gautamiputra Yajna- 
Sri-Satakarni known from inscriptions and coins. The coins of his 

1 Dynasties of the Kali Agt\ p. 36. 2 JRAS., 1903, p. 306. 

3 /ASS., 1934, Nulnismatic Supplement, Art. 318. 

4 Coins of the Andhras etc, p. 46, PI. VII, 179. 

5 V. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p., 213, and PI. 
XXIII, 24 (f 22). 
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son and successor, Vijaya, have not been reported before. In the 
Chanda hoard, Hocrnlc found two coins with the fragmentary 
legend -jno V a ot rajno Va**' They also probably belonged to this 
very king. 

The names of Kumbha Satakarni, Karna (Prakrit, Kana) Sata- 
karni and Saka Satakarni do not occur even in the Puranas and are 
not known from any other source, inscriptional or numismatic. It 
is now plain that certain Chanda coins which Rapson ascribed to 
Kanha or Krsna Satakarni,' belong really to Karna Satakarni. 

Finally, some coins in the present hoard have the legend 
Pfilahamavisa. This king Pulahamavi seems to be different from 
both Piiliimavi and 5 iva- 5 ri-Pujiimavi. He is perhaps identical with 
the last Pulumavi with whom, according to the Puranas," the 
Andhra dynasty came to an end. 

V. V. MlRASHl 


]ASB., 1893, P* 

7 See his Coins of the AndLrns etc., p. ^ 8 ; JRAS . 1903, p. 306. 

8 Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 43. 



Symbols in Early Indian Jewellery 

Jewellery is worn to adorn human body, and tastefiilness forms 
the key-note in jewellery designs. Not unoften, however, such 
designs are met with in jewellery forms which neither convey any 
pleasing note nor display any artistic quality. In case of some of 
these, however, which are mostly stereotyped objects, a tendency 
towards making them adaptable in ornaments by characteristics 
such as polish, inlaying etc. is evident, but instances are not rare 
where ornaments are found to be grossly wanting in any such 

In the history of jewellery forms these designs have got a place 
of their own. They are traced in ornaments, almost all over the 
world from a very early age. The Cross in the west- Asiatic and 
European countries is a specific example of such use, and in India a 
number of such others can be traced. Most of these designs are 
associated with some common belief, magic or religious ideas and 
many have got deeply significant meanings. 

Human belief in magic symbols contained in geometric or other 
designs is a very old one. In course of time probably, these designs 
came to be incorporated in portable charms and amulets :;o that the 
portents in them could be easily carried on persons. This gave rise 
to their coming into jewellery and forming parts of it. 

In India such mysterious symbols are found to have been worn 
as jewellery from as early as the chnlcolithic age. It is difficult to 
afford explanation for each and every symbolic design found in 
early Indian jewellery but a pursuit of the forms in themselves is an 
interesting one. 

Symbols found in jewellery of the chalcolithic age arc few and 
f.ar between. Nothing being known about the religion of the 
chalcolithic people in India it is extremely difficult to associate any 
of the symbols found in chalcolithic sites with the popular belief. 
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But there are some syml^ols whose connection with some other well- 
known symbols found in other parts of the world can be easih’ 
established. 

Jewellery of the chalcolithic age comes mainly from the exca- 
vated sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Of the symbols met 
with on these jewellery the most noteworthy arc (i) a Maltese cross 
occurring on the bezel of a silver ring/ (;i) a heart shaped object 
made of gold and inlaid with faience^ and (iii) two linear designs 
found on two ends of a band of gold/ The ring and the band hail 
from Mohenjo-daro, while the heart-shaped object was traced in a 
hoard containing various other jewellery in Harappa. 

The Maltese cross is extensively met with in the Mediterranean 
countries and was also widely used in the early Indian cast and 
punch-marked coins. The purpose of its occurring on the bezel of 
the ring is not clear. It is known that in ancient world designs on 
rings were widely used for the purpose of putting impresssions on 
documents, but the cross, which was nevertheless a very common 
design, could not probably serve such a purpose and might have 
been used as a charm. The Heart, hailing from Harappa is a neat 
little thing and might have in all probability served the purpose of 
a pendant in a string. The heart symbol was widely used in 
Mohenjo-daro as a decorative motif. The heart is one of the earliest 
symbols inventedJ^y man and its association with the common belief 
as a symbol of life comes down probably from the earliest days of 
human existence. In Mohenjo-daro it is seen to occur on animals 
represented on the seals evidently to mean life as was used by the 
cave dwelling people of Spain.* This shape of object is widely 
used in Bengal as necklace pendants even at the present age. 

1 Marshnll, Mohenjo-daro cfc., p. 520, pi. cxlviii, fig. 13. 

2 ASI., AR., 1928-29, p. 76, pi. XXX, (1 

3 M.irsliall, Mohrfijo'daro, p. 527. pi. rxvili, 14. 

^ Vnn I ltrhrir Kuhn, Die Mafrrei Derrisreit, p. ^2. 
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The symbols seen on the two ends of the band of gold, which 
was like other plain bands, worn as a fillet, closely resemble the ob- 
ject met with in almost all the seals, placed as an altar in front of the 
animals. Some have described it as a sacrificial altar, others as an 
incense burner. Sir John Marshall pointed out that it might be a 
cult object and in all probability, it may be said, the fillet with the 
cult object impressed on it, had some sacred bearing. ” 

Symbolic objects abound in Indian jewellery of early historic 
age. Here, some of the ornaments occurring on the earliest monu- 
ments will be noticed. Actual jewellery of the early historic period 
IS rare, but there are ample evidences to prove that the Indians of 
this period had a great predilection for charms, amulets and 
jewellery with symbolic designs. The monuments of the early 
historic age, being mostly Buddhistic, they acquaint us with objects 
liked and venerated by the Buddhists. Buddhism, from its very 
beginning, brought several symbols and designs into close touch with 
the current social life. Many of these symbols were, however, exist- 
ing in this country from an earlier age and the newly evolving 
religious faiths like Buddhism and Jainism adopted these to serve 
their purpose without any scruple. But Buddhism secured a most 
vital lease of life at this time and the zealous Buddhist devotees made 
an extensive use of the mysterious signs and symbols so much asso- 
ciated with their religious belief. It is no wonder that many of these 
symbols caught the fancy of the jeweller and ornaments having the 
shapes of various such designs found a ready appreciation among the 
devout Buddhists. The most venerated symbol of the Buddhists 
was the ‘Triratna,’ the symbol of the Buddhist trinity, Buddha, 
Dharma and Sarhgha. It was, however, not an exclusive property 
of the Buddhists and is often found to occur in Jaina objects also. 

This symbol was readily incorporated in jewellery; it is found 
to have been used as car-ornaments as is seen in Barhnt and as ncck- 
^ Marshnll, Ainhnip’darn, p. 



lace pendants, it occurs in 15arhut, Sanclii and Mathura. The human 
Hgures of these monuments are found to wear various other curious 
symbols in their jewellery most of which surely had close connection 
with religious beliefs but the meaning of many of these cannot be 
brought out with any amount of certainty at present. 

In some of these monuments there are figures which wear 
curiously composed ornaments exclusively from mysterious symbols. 
In the Buddhistx monument of Barhut the figure of Sirima-devata 
wears a curious necklace composed of two f if pal tree leaves, two 
miniature elephant goads and a miniature ‘triratna’. (Fig. i). The 
symbolic mcanfng of the pifpal tree leaves and the elephant goad 
IS not clear. But the Buddhistic fervour of the whole monument 
leaves no doubt regarding a thorough Buddhistic association of the 
whole ornament which is further substantiated by the existence of 
the ‘triratna’ in it. The pippal tree reminds one of the great attain- 
ment of the Bodhi, and the elephant goad, as pointed out by Maisey, 
might have some connection with the white elephant and the dream 
of Maya. The elephant goad and the pippal tree leaves are not 
infrequent in jewellery of this age but the ‘triratna’ had the fortune 
of coming into the most extensive use. The devoted jeweller tried 
his best to make it quite adaptable to the most artistic taste by 
putting various ingenious decorations on it. From the Barhut rail- 
ings it appears that the ‘triratnas’ were used to be made of metal 
tubes and were profusely encrusted with small jewel-stones' 

How far the zeal for symbolic ornaments can carry an artist, is 
evidenced b) .a pair of strings represented on the outer face of the 
north gateway, stupa no. I at Sanchi.' These two strings occur as 
decorative devices on the face of the gateway along with a number 
of Moral and jewellery strings, several of which again can be seen 
as worn by some of the human figures represented on the same 

Cimiiiiigliiini, The Stupa of Barhut, pi. ix, fig. ii. 

7 Maisey, Sanchi and its remains, pi. v, left. 
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muniinicnt. It may not be unreasonable * to suggest that actual 
strings representing these curious ones had also been in use. One of 
these has got as many as eleven symbolic pendants while the other 
has thirteen, eleven of which are common to both. Besides the ‘trU 
ratna’ and elephant goad already met with at Barhut, the pendants 
include spoked wheels, Horal discs, battle axes, pairs of fish, round 
Hat objects having necks which look more as miniature mirrors than 
ns vases as suggested by Maisey, triangles with necks and 
projections, clusters of fruits or jewels etc.** (Fig. 2). There is 
rently no attempt towards making the objects really attractive for 
wear. But instances of wearing extremely odd and inartistic 
objects are not rare among people having religious frenzy. 

It is difficult to explain the inner significances of these symbols. 
Spoked wheels, pairs of fish, and triangles with necks and projections 
are quite common in early Indian cast and punch-marked 
coins' The floral shaped disc may have some connection with the 
Sun and bears resemblance with discs used 111 similar symbolic neck- 
laces in ancient Iran. General Maiscy, who made a strenuous effort 
to explain each and every symbol of these strings opined that these 
represented symbolic ornaments W'orn by the local monarch who 
made an offering of those to the deity worshipped'*' But I beg 
leave to point out here that the only object of worship of the people 
interested in the monuments of Sanchi was the Buddha. Maisey s 
suggestions arc vague but nothing further can be said in this respect. 
The ornaments, however, hold a very curious position in the history 
of early Indian jewellery, and they deserve to be the subject of study 
with earnest attention and more weighty concern. 

Kalyan Kumak Ganguli 


8 M.ikey, SitHihi ami th liematns, pis. xxxix^ figs. i6 (Si 17. 

ij I hid., pi. xxxix. 10 Ihid., p. ly. 
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Proto-Iudian Ceramics 


The great importance for the study of proto-history of ceramics 
has been realised in the west, and, as is well known, the reconstruc- 
tion of the story of prc-historic civilisations has been made possible by 
the scientific principles enunciated by Sir Flinders Petrie and Sir 
Arthur Evans. In India the excavations conducted hitherto (rather 
haphazard), have brought to light much material, but due to the 
lack of continuity, and local variations on account of many stages of 
culture in this vast country, a scientific classification has not yet been 
attempted. The excavations at Chanhu-Daro prove, according to 
Mackay,' the existence of three stages of culture on that site and 
since he has made an attempt to fix the chronology of the Harappa, 
Jhukar and Jhangar cultures, it is necessary to examine by a com- 
parative study of pottery, whether his system of chronology can be 
taken as proved. 

As a rough criterion of the evolution of the art of ceramics, the 
shape of pottery advances from the primitive ball of clay with a slight 
depression to models based upon basketry, gourds, leather vessels, 
chalices, beakers, ladles, spouted and handled vases, theriomorphic 
forms, tabular stands, twin-vases, wickerstands, stoppers, figurines 
etc. As regards colour, the earliest pottery sun-baked is generally 
brown and grey; pale, black, red, black and red, dark-grey, mono- 
chrome, polychrome and finally glazed. Of course this cannot be the 
invariable rule because of accidental colouring due to the composition 
of the clay; thus in Egypt, the Tasian ware is grey or black, due to 
uneven firing but blackened inside. At Merinde, it is generally 
black-faced and Badari pottery is brown or red and the rim and in- 
ddes are blackened. The Nubian ware is black and incised, or white 


1 Jhillelin of the School of Indie Studies, Boston. 
III.Q., SEPTIiMBtR. 1940 
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and incised following basketry and gourd models.^ In Mesopota- 
mia, the Al-Ubaid ware is grey with a fine slip of rich black and 
Uruk pottery is highly polished.'^ In Iran, seventy-feet below the 
temple of Manish-tushu (2450 B.C.) pale unpainted, hand-made 
and a few black, sherds have been found/ At Tell-Halaf, earlier 
than the famous polychrome pottery, a few monochrome black or 
dark faced and burnished black sherds have been discovered. Thus in 
Egypt pottery of the earliest period begins grey-black and later red; 
in Asia with pale, often painted; in Anatolia the earliest was black 
or red monochrome and pale and painted as in Nineveh III.** 

The red ware occurs in Badari, Nubia, Al-Ubaid, Musyan, Susa 
I.C., Halaf, I, Nineveh IV and Dabarkot (where fired red pottery 
occurs along with grey). Similarly Anau II ware has a red-mottled 
surface slip, occuring along with grey and black-ware. In Anatolia 
red or black monochrome is the earliest, whereas in Egypt red is later 
than black. 

The mixture of black and red occurs in Tasian, Badari, Nubian, 
Amratian, Gerzean and Anatolic, "^he grey ware of Al-Ubaid has 
a black polish. At Fara, grey ware survives in the drab pottery of 
the Uruk period. Nineveh III, Hissar II and III, Anau II and 
Minyan ware of Anatolia have grey ware, probably intruding after 
the Halaf period. The pale ware at Al-Ubaid, Jemdet-Nasr, 
Nineveh I, Billah VI is often painted; but Asia continued the use 
of pale wares, often painted and not n.onochrome red or black as in 
Egypt. 

G)mplicated patterns may generally be said to have begun with 
pale painted pottery, though a few simple geometrical designs occur 


2 Childc, New light on the Most Ancient East. 

3 Seton Lloyd, Mesopotamia. ^ 

4 III. London News, March 26th, Nov. 1932; Jan. 28th 1933. 

5 Noeldeke — Uruk-Warka; Childc, New Light etc. 
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in the earlier types also. In Egypt, the Gerzean red ware has 
white cross lines but in the late pre-Dynastic period painting dies 
out and only red and drab colours survive. At Al-Ubaid tHe earliest 
painted ware has black geometrical designs, especially the sigma as 
at Nal. Susa I has the colours applied directly on warm black and not 
on a slip and has the Svastika design. But Susa II and Musyan have 
red or dull-black designs on an yellowish slip. The designs include 
double-axes as at Jemdet Nasr and the Indian humped bull. 
Nineveh II has black or brownish red on unslipped surface. Halaf 
ware is painted warm-black, bright orange or red on a cream or buff 
slip; glazed as at Mycenae. Tepe-Gawra and Billah, contempora- 
neous with Al-Ubaid and Samarra, have a warm purple or black 
colour on a green, buff, or creamy slip. The painted ware of Central 
Greece, the Black-Earth lands and the Danubian region is derived 
from Asiatic types.*’ 

As regards polychrome pottery, Jemdet Nasr pots are painted 
plum-red on a heavy white slip, in broad bands, outlined in black. 
The registers are filled with red and the designs are chequers, 
lozenges, triangles, double-axes etc. On the Amri ware (supposed to 
be earlier than Harappa), warm-black or plum-red colours are painted 
on a pale pink slip as at Jemdet Nasr. The designs include chequers, 
triangles, double axes, lozenges, sigma figures as at Al-Ubaid. In 
technique, polychrome and designs, Amri ware resembles Jemdet 
Nasr. Susa II and Musyan have dull black applied on a yellow slip 
and the designs are semi-circles, wavy-Iincs, triangles, double-axes as 
at Jemdet Nasr. At Tepe Ali Abad birds, eagles, goats and Indian 
humped bull also occur. The Halaf jx)ly-chromc ware is painted 
warm black, bright orange-red, sometimes white over black, with a 
genuine glaze paint. In the Indian and trans-Indian sites at Kulli 
and Mchi, the sigma, double-axe, and goats (as at Musyan, Elam, 


6 Peake ant! Flcurc, Potten and Hnnters. 
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and Nineveh V), the humped bull and tigers, the sigma at Nal as at 
Amn are painted and the poly-chromy resembles Jemdet Nasr. 

This rapid and brief review of tlie ceramic technique may be 
concluded by a strati graphical diagram of the principal Mesopota- 
mian sites. 


Date 

Al-Ubai(l 

ware 

4500 to 4000 B.C. 

Site 

Susa I 

Samaria 

Al-Ubaid 

(Painted) 

Pottery 
Plain incised 
ware— Nineveh 
and Arpachiya 

Uruk 

ware 

4000 3500 B.C. 

Tell-Halaf 

Ur-rerl or grey 
(Khafaje) 

Halat (painted) 
Grey or black 

Icmdct 

Nasr ware 

painted 

painted 

3500-3000 B.C. 



Early Dynastic 
ware 

Reserved slip 
ware 

painted pottery, 
with animals 

Nippur 

Tclloh 

Susa 11 

Fara 


Coming to the pittery of the Indian and trans-Indian sites, 
some peculiarities of the Indus ware should be noted. In spite of 
the vast distance between the sites of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, no 
local variations have been observed. But the pottery of the smaller 
sites shows affinity with the more primitive cultures of the hill and 
lake dwellers near the Manchar lake. Wheel-turned pottery is the 
general rule and there are very few hand-made specimens. Con- 
trolled firing is seen, and circular kilns with under-ground heating 
arrangement and provided with flues have been found. It is assum- 
ed that the red slip is due to ochre imported probably from Ormuz. 
Another remarkable feature is the entire absence of handled pottery, 
so prevalent in Egypt and Mesopotamia. Again in the designs 
there is no human figure or human organ. TKe knobbed ware has 
parallel at Tell Asmar and Khafaje, the fast wheel was employed 
and pale or pinkish red colours were common. But controlled firing 

8 K. N. Dikshit, Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus Valley. 
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was employed sometimes to produce grey Uruk types. Possibly the 
earlier stage is represented by dark or dark-grey ware, sometimes 
with red or cream slips. Stoppers as at Jemdet Nasr occur and 
spouts are found only in the shallow feeding bowls. Narrow necked 
jars and bottles with long necks or Harinig mouths are conspicuously 
absent. In decorations, imprints of curd on a creamy slip as in 
Sumer and knobs, painted black over dark red as at Tell Asmar 
and Khafajc arc observed. ’ 

In the late M. D. ^xily-chromc ware, the black outlined patterns 
on a creamy ground are filled in with red. green or ycllow^ The 
Indus ware is iinicjue in having black or red. The pale ware of 
M. D. has a comb design, probably a conventionalised bull. 

Dr. Mackay after a study of the finds at Chanhu-Daro, has 
concluded that the dark-grey pottery, incised, and with a smooth 
and [xjlished surface and no paint, belongs to the Jhangar type, 
probably belonging to a gipsy-likc tribe. A triple cruet-like vessel 
has an analogy in South Beluchistan. Earlier than the Jhangar cul- 
ture, the jhukar culture with its painted potteiy has no affinity with 
the still earlier Harappa culture. The colours employed by the 
Jhukar people were purplish-brown or purplish-black on a cherry- 
red or cream slip, the registers separated by broad bands of light or 
dark-red, edged by darker colour. Red and black on a cream slip 
between horizontal bands of red was also frecjuently employed as at 
Zayak and Tell Halaf, Dr. Mackay thinks that the Jhukar seals, 
witli no legends but with designs of antelopes, flowers, stars etc. 
suggest Syro-Cappcidocian influence but is inclined to dismiss the 
resemblance as fortuitous. In the Harappa levels, two of the upper- 
most were separated from the earlier (at least three) levels by sterile 
soil. Even these two levels arc earlier than the uppermost levels of 
Mohenjo Daro — the |X)ttcry of which again is markedly different 


9 Frankfort, Tdl Asmar, Khafaje and Ishchali. 
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from Jhukar pottery. “Jhukar pottery resembles, — ^only in the 
designs and use of colours, not in the shape — those found at Tell 

Halaf in northern Assyria and Tell Chagar-Bazar There seems 

no doubt that the pottery of the Jhukar culture has been influenced 
by the wares of Tell Halaf culture, and we must look to the Iranian 
Highlands for the region whence it was brought to India. 

Granting for the moment that Tell-Halaf influenced Jhukar 
culture and not vice-versa, the fourth and fifth cities of Chagat Bazar 
(3000-2700 B.C.) and Halaf maintained a close contact with Sumer 
and with Assyria.^^ The painted pottery (as at Nineveh-Tell Billah) 
becomes obselete after 2700 B.C. in Assyria, because the artisans of 
painted pottery were driven away eastwards into Iran and continued 
to work in Iran upto 2500 B.C. as at Hissar.'^ Hissar I (c. 3500 
B.C.) has painted pottery — buff, hand-made, painted with geometri- 
cal and animal designs, allied to Elam and Susa I b. and in Hissar II 
as at Asterabad striped pottery occurs and in Hissar 111 (2000 to 1500 
B.C.) painted ware completely disappears and is succeeded by grey 
ware, with lattice-like patterns. The offering-stand of the Harappa 
cemetry type is paralleled by Hissar. The lowermost layer in the 
cemetry at Harappa, where complete skeletons had been buried had 
flasks, water-bottles with narrow necks and trumpet mouths and in 
the upper level, where bones were preserved in jars, the large jars had 
flanges. Though the colour of jxittery in both levels was pinkish or 
red and painted with black designs as on the earlier Indus ware, the 
forms and designs — -stars, stylized peacocks and humped bulls, are 
different, and therefore may be assigned to the Jhukar style, (where 
also the devices are painted in black and red on a cream or pink slip) 
contemporaneous with or influenced by Tell-Halaf. Baron von 
Oppenheim is of the opinion that Tell Halaf culture cannot be 


10 III. L. News, November 21, 1936. 

11 Mallowaii; Biak unci Chagur Bazar. III. L. News, 1935-38. 

12 111 . L. News March 26, Nov. 12, 1932; January 28th 1933. 
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later than 3000 B.C. and is due to Subaraic-Hittite people.*^ The 
fair-haired Subaraeans were the earliest settlers in Assyria and the 
Subartu culture in the North Syrian sites as at Tell-Halaf, is dis- 
tinguished by its poly-chrome pottery as at Carchemish, and Kafaje 
Genji of 4000 B.C., with funnel shaped necks, bulging jars, orange- 
red or black paint on a thick creamy slip, animal and bird designs 
and older than Jemdet Nasr pottery, and therefore the painted Uriik 
type was due to the Subaraeans, who succeeded the earlier Al-Ubaid 
people in Mesopotamia and long before the black-headed Sumerians 
proper, came possibly from Elam or Arabia.’^ A dialect of 
Subaraean was Hurri or Indo-Hittite spoken by the later Hittites, 
though it is said that the name of the original Hittite language was 
unknown. Hrozny‘^ has read the pictographs of the original Hit- 
tites (or Subartu) and finds some proper names : — Da-a-na-a-na-s 
(Tyana); Gur-gu-rn; A-ma-too (Hamath); Ir-hu-li-na (Irhuilna), 
God Ku-pa-pa (Cybebe) '”Sa-ga-e^-s (Sagaris); Ta-pa-sa-la-a.^“ 

Seton Llyod notes the existence of three races, the Martu or 
Amurru, a Semitic (?) people who colonised Akkad upto Sippar; 
the blond race from the north-east, the Subaraeans who settled in 
Assyria upto the Persian Gulf; and the Bedawins from the deserts 
who already found in the land the black headed Sumerians, who 
had probably come from the hilly region of Elam.^' Frankfort 
however, because of the continuity of culture at Al-Ubaid, Uruk and 
Jemdet Nasr thinks that there was only a single race. — \the Sumerians. 
Sydney Smith connects the Subartu with the fair-comp lexioned 
Caucasian people who had migrated frem the hills to the north and 


Gdb, 


13 Oppenheim, Tell-Halaf. Sydney Smith, History of Assyria. 

15 Hrozny, Les Inscription Hittites Hierogliphique deciferment, 1933. 

Hittite Hierogliphies. 

16 Hrozny gives tVie following names from the Carchemish Stele : Katuvas, 
son of Luhas and g;randson of Astii Vatumajas; Aerars, Kamanes, Malia Tesiipas, 
Asta Santajas, Vena Tesupas, Sagaris. 

17 Seton Lloyd, Mesopotamia. ^ 
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north-west of Assyria and came into conflict with the S?imcrian black- 
heads, so that in the early Sumerian period, the population v/as pre- 
dominantly Subaraean, though the civilisation was Sumerian in 
character.'" Hence the Siibartu people had already obtained a con- 
siderable degree of ascendency in Mesopotamia, before the Sume- 
rians came from the East. They were also an eastern people of the 
Iranian and Caucasian high-lands and since Susa I (c. 3500 B.C ) 
and Halaf in Syria (c. 3500 B.C.) are Subaraean, whereas Susa II 
shows Sumerian influence, it can be asserted that the Siibartu people 
migrated to Syria and Macedonia in the fourth millennium. If 
Syro-Cappadocian mfluence is seen in the Jhukar culture and if the 
I'lclychrome pottery of the Jhukar period has analogy with Halaf, 
It IS doing less violence to facts if we assume that in the fourth mille- 
nnium B.C. a branch of these Subartu folk was rcs}X)nsiblc for the 
Jhukar culture. 

Regarding Frankfort’s arguments as to the dating of the Indus 
finds in Mesopotamia, let us take first the two fragments ot a cylin- 
drical vase of green steatite on which a Sumerian is represented as 
seated before a building, in which a humped bull is standing near 
a manger. In a purely Mesojx)tamiau setting, it is the rendering of 
an Indian cult of animal worship which was alien to the Sumerians 
themselves. It is clear that by about 3000 B.C. the Sumerians had 
adopted Indian cults but already the connection with India was diffi- 
cult, because no Indian craftsman could have turned out such 
a clumsv figure of the bull and the Sumerian craftsman had to rely 
on crude copies whose original had long been lost. Similarly, at 
Khafaje, and at Tell Asmar, the cylindrical seal depicting a pro- 
cession of elephant, rhinoceros, ghariyal, the carnelian beads, pottery 
with barbotine ornament, bone inlays of kidney shape, pottery 
drains, etc. arc assigned to the period of Gimil Sin and his subordinate 


18 Sydney Smith, History of Assyria 
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at Ejhiuinnn, in c. 2600 B.C. From this “precise” date it is argued 
that the Indus civilisation could not have existed earlier than 2700 
B.C. It is acknovidedged however that the Tell Asrnar finds are 
crude imitations and artistically far inferior to the 1' diis specimens 
and on these copies (as on the Bull -vase of Tell Agrah) the Indian 
script is remarkable for its absence. If these cult objects were pre- 
served in the Sumerian temples and worshipped as relics, without 
a proper understanding of the Indian religion, ir is clear that the 
Sumerians of 2700 B.C. had already lost contact with India for a 
long time. Ciianhu-daro, the great bead producing centre has its 
parallel in Brak, where a vast hoard of at least 40,000 beads of faience, 
catnelian and tock-crystal were found in the foundation of a building 
of 3100 B.C. It is proved that it was customary to sow the site with 
beads before a temple was erected.*” Since at Chanhu-daro, 111 the 
Harappa levels few complete beads were found, it is assumed that 
all were exported probably to Mesopotamia. The kidney-shaped 
objects at Brak in black serpentine resemble those of Mohenjo Dare 
but the undersides are carved with antelopes and other designs, pro- 
bably for divination. Similarly, Frankfort, discussing the p)ttcry of 
the jemdet Nasr period at Tell Asmar, Khafajc and Ishchali, notices 
a pottery vase with geometrical designs, on a shining red slip. The 
designs are painted on panels prepared with a special creamy whue 
slip in black and red. “The actual age can only be guessed and 
should fall somewhere about 3500 B.C. according to the lowest 
reckoning.”*** 

Other evidence as to the ante-dating of the Jhukar and Harappa 
cultures can be found in the pottery head-rest of Chanhu-daro and 
the “Sumerian” pottery head with deep-set eyes, small mouth and 
shaven hair of the Jhukar period, the coiled copper hair-pins, copper 
horse-shoe shaped razors etc.** 

IQ ///. L . News, October 22, 1938. 

10 in. L. News. September 14. tqjj- 21 Ihillelm of the Boston Mnsrttm 
SEPTEMBER, Uj^O 
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The priority of the Amri culture^' with its thin pottery painted 
with designs in black and chocolate or plnm-red on a matt surface 
of pink or creamy pale is proved by the analogy of Al-Ubaid which 
is not Sumerian but “Elamite” according to Campbell-Thomson, 
Japhctite or Subaraean according to Speiser.^^ Similar thin and 
fragile pottery with designs (including Svastika, battle-axes, bulls 
and even the hors e-stylised into mere decorations) is found in 
Susa I. a. which according to Frankfort is the parent of Susa I. Nal 
and Nundara culture is derived directly from the Amri and is dis- 
tinct from the Harappa type. Peake inclines to the diffusionist 
theory and thinks that the idea of decorating pots with a coloured 
slip was disseminated from a common source. The provenance of 
paiiited pottery from North Syria to Susa, Anau, Iran, Beluchistan, 
Sindh, Punjab and China shows a continuity of culture with perhaps 
India as the original home. The excavations at Buxar“' and near 
Gauhati seem to promise that the Gangetic and the Brahmaputra 
Valley might indeed prove to be the original home of this wide- 
spread culture. As far as South India is concerned the excavations 
at Paithan,^' Candravalli and other sites show no poly-chrome pot- 
tery, though there are some vessels with a few simple designs. This 
is in accordance with the lack of evidence of a copper age. At 
Paithan copper, bronze, brass and glass articles are found along with 
iron and the argument from the terra-cotta figurines can have no 

To summarise the arguments from ceramics, it is safe to con- 
jecture that the Amri culture was the parent of the Nal and Nundara 
cultures in India and of Susa I which was the parent in its turn of 
the Al-Ubaid culture, the earliest in Sumer. The discovery of the 
stylised horse In Susa I and of the horse-saddles in some of the lowest 

22 Childe, New Light. 23 Speiser, Tefe Gawrah Excavations. 

24 Bannerji-Sastri, in Pdthak Comm. vol. 

25 Inaian Arts and Letters, xii, no. 2. 
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levels of Mohenjo Daro shows that the horse must have migrated 
westwards from north-western India. As said above the smaller 
sites in the Indus Valley have been influenced by Nal and Nundara, 
whereas Harappa culture follows a slightly different tradition. Above 
the five or seven layers of Harappa culture and separated from it, 
there is the Jhukar culture which influenced the Tell-Halaf culture 
in far away Northern Syria as early as 3500 B.C. This culture is 
probably Subaracan. Casson has proved that Troy cannot any longer 
be considered to be a western out-post of the Minoan civilisation 
but is probably Hurrian or proto-Hittite.^‘* The excavations at 
Cyprus and Crete have shown that the red polished bronze-age 
{lottery assigned to c, 3500 B. C. has close resemblance to that of 
North Syria and Mesopotamia, according to Dr. Gjerstad. There- 
fore the almost static civilisation of Harappa must be dated at a con- 
servative estimate as the fifth millennium B.C. and the Jhangar 
culture may be placed after the )hukar culture had disappeared in 
c. 2700 B.C. 

To these arguments from ceramics may be added some other 
considerations about the originators of this culture. 1 have long ago 
expressed the view that the arguments put forward by Marshall and 
others as to the non-Aryan authorship are baseless and that the cul- 
ture might be Aryan."'' The argument of some of the protagonists 
of the theory of the priority of Rgveda to Harappa culture*’ 
IS invalid because as I have shown, the expressions “s a h a s r a m 
m e d a d a t 0 a s t a k a r n y a h * **a s c a k a r n i g a u h and 
“Aksara ” in Rgveda 1. 164.94 and IX. 13.3. The symbol of 

26 Cas*»uii, Archteology upta now. 

27 Pcndicbury, Excavations in Crete, III. L. News. March 5 >93^^. Excavations 
in Cyprus, III. L. News, 1935' 36. 

28 Aiul not ncccssa'ily of Alpine Caucassian or Norilic rate QIM. S.. 1931, 
loiirnal of the Kannada Academy, 1933; Vichara Vahini, 1938; Prabiiddha Karnataka, 
1938. 

■29 L. Samp: Gahgd, 1933. Ind. Cul., October, •937- 
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m i t h ii n a in the Atharvaveda (IX. 141) and in the Maitraya- 
riisarnhita (VIII. 2. 6) clearly imply the existence of symbols for 
numerals and sounds. Prof. S. V. Venkatesvara has shown that 
Rgvedic culture is of the neolithic times because of the use of bone, 
stone, and wooden implements in sacrifices and that copper was a 
late intruder in the period of the Taittiriya Sarnhita whose culture 
was chalcoJithic. E. J. Thomas mentions the necessity for a 
chronological foot-hold, possibly to be found in the Boghaz Kaya 
and Mitanni records of about 1500 B.C. But we can tentatively 
say that the references to the Martu or Amarru and Subartu as the 
earliest colonisers of Syria, Assyria and Sumer and to the black- 
headed Sumerians who are said ro have gone to Mesopotamia from 
Elam or Arabia can be corroborated from the Rgveda. The v i s a h 
a s i k n i h of the Vedas arc the black or black-headed and brown- 
complcxioned so-called Sumerians, though scholars have hitherto 
blindly accepted the suggestion that thev are the aboriginal Dravi- 
dians. Both the Sumerians and the Dravidians can in no sense be 
called a n a s a but anha may be taken to mean either ‘shameless’ 
speaking the nasals indistinctly (m r d h r v a c i). But the 
Dravidian theory of Hcras is unconvincing and voppnscd to the laws 
of Dravidian philology. No conneefon has been proved between 
the phallic cult and Rudra- 5 iva worship in the Vedic period. Ehcrc- 
fore the so-called Sumerians might reallv be an Indian people who 
migrated to Elam and from the plains of Assyria to Mesopotamia, 
because Susa I is the parent of Al-Ubaid culture according to Erank- 
fort. But even berore their Cv>lonisntion of Mesopotamia there were 
two other elements that had preceded them viz. the Siibaraeans and 
the Martu. It is tempting to identify the Subaracans with the 
Sobharis or Saubharis and the Martu with the Marut people. Max 

30 Ramakrsna Com. Voi. Aryan Paih 1930-31. 

31 J.iJ.Q., Wintcrnitz Mcmori;»l No. 1938. 

32 Alan S. C. Ross, Numerals of M.D. Memoirs Ar. S. /. no. 57. 
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Muller*^ collected all the iniporant hymns about the Vlaruts and 
showed how at first they were mortals who first resisted the Indra 
cult. They were people of the mountains, their chariots were drawn 
by horses, the bridle passing through the nose; they are called the 
sons of Sindhu or of Rudra and Prsni. They crossed many moun- 
tains and rivers also, the ^arayanavat, Susoma, Arjikiya and Pastyavat 
countries; they were clothed in flounced or speckled v/oollen cloths. 
Rasa, Amitabha, Kiibha, Kruniu, Saranyii and Sindhu could not 
delay their chariots. They had knives or daggers of metal (\ a s i, 
a r a) and carried K o s a s in their chariots, the axle of the chariots 
was one with the solid wheels, so that it also revolved along with the 
wheels. The Maruts deserted Indra in the fight with Ahi, and India 
disputed the rights of the Maruts for divine honours. They were 
also at first the enemies of the Sobharis. The Sobharis shot arrows 
from their bow-strings at the golden chests (K o s a) in the 
war ciiariots of the Maruts. Later the Saubharas arc themselves called 
Maruts. The Maruts arc dwellers in the mountains (g i r i s t h a) 
and in the a s v a 1 1 h a which implies also horse-stables and the 
western country. By these references it is clear that the Maruts and 
Sobharis were early ad\’entiirous tribes who migrated w'cstward from 
India crossing many rivers and mountains and they were followed by 
the black-headed so-called Sumerians (V i s a h A s i k n i) whose 
oiininal home miiiln have been near the river Asikni and the 
northern mountains. 

These considerations therefore force us to conclude that the 
Harappa culture cannot be brought down to such a late date as 2700 
B.C., when the jhukar culture itself has to be assigned to the Tell- 
Halaf period (3000 B.C.). 

S. Skikamiia Sasiki 


3J Vcdic Hymns , vol. 1, S.D.H. 



Rupamandana and the uncommon Forms of Visnu 

Abnormal in Indian Art 

To the average uninitiate of the West, Indian art, particularly 
the figures of gods and goddesses like Visnu, Siva, Hari-Hara, 
Trimurti, Ardhanarisvara, Kartikeya and Durga in their numer- 
ous poses and functionings with their activities and qualities 
symbolised as hands, heads, weapons and mudras appear a little out 
of the common if not uncanny or monstrous and do not yield that 
pleasant feeling of intellectual repose which they derive by gazing 
at a figure of Apollo or Venus d ’Medici : whereas in the case of an 
Indian, their importance as religious objects for adoration and 
devot.'on is intensified by this very fact of extra limbs and weapons, 
and serves to focus his nimd better as a preliminary to his enraptured 
ideal of silent contemplation. The uncommon or the out of way 
images of Visnu such as Vaikuntha, Ananta, Trailokyamohana and 
Visvarupa arc the instances in point, not to mention the twenty- 
four varieties of the lour-armed Visnu. 

Varieties of Hindn Icons in Riipamandana 
The text of “Rupamandana” by Sutradhara Mandana (15th 
century A.D.) records many varieties of Brahmanical images — such 
as those of Visnu, Gauri, Hari-Hara and others and they deserve to 
be studied thoroughly with the help of actual images that are very 
likely to be met with scattered over Western India, which ranges 
from Mt. Abu in the north to the Elephanta Caves in the south 
covering the rich and extensive tracts of riVer-valleys— those of 
Sarasvati, Sabarniati, M'ahi, Narmada and Tapti which fostered 
civilization and culture of the mediaeval Hindu India. 

Latitude to sculptors and local varieties 
The remarkable feature of Indian art that strikes even a casual 
student is the unchanging continuity of its traditions throughout 
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the course oE centuries. Whether it be architecture, sculptiue, paint- 
ing or music ;.he age-long traditions continue to exercise their 
dominating influence. The tradition in Hindu iconography is 
established and scnipuloiisly guarded by the various compilations of 
the Sil'pa Sastra, the only latitude allowed being local varieties of the 
standard forms. The abnormal varieties ili the forms of Visnu in 
Gujarat introduced through this paper are mainly due to this latitude 
and deserves attention of the students of Hindu iconography. 


Suiradhara Alandann: author of the Rupamandana 

Both Mnndana and his father .^riksetra were under the patronage 
of Mahariina Kumhhakarna, the celebrated kiUg of Medapata 
(Mewar), and an outstanding personality of the middle of the 15th 
century (reigned 1419-1469 A.D.). Rana Kumbha was a distin- 
guished hero, a man of letters and a noted builder of monuments' 
His Kumbha-meru-prhada at Chitor is well-known. It therefore 
stands to reason that Maharana Kumbha should be a patron of 
architects and sculptors just like king Bhoja of Dhara to whom 
goes the credit of the compilation of the Samarangana-sutrd'dhara, 
a work on mediaeval architecture, and like king Somesvaradeva who 
complied his Alanasollasa or Abhtlasnarthacinuimani^ an encyclo- 
pardia on useful topics. 


Alandana^s handbooks on Architecture and Sculpture 
Thus it is evident that Mandana’s handbook on architecture 
and sculpture enjoyed considerable popularity with artists and crafts 
men. Mandana seems to have been a prolific writer of treatises on 
architecture and scuplture. The following is a list of works ascribed 
to him, the title ending with his name, viz: Vastti-mandana, 
pTAsada-mandana, Rajavallahha'mandana, Rupa-mandana and others 
like the Rupavatara and the Devatamurti-prakarana, 
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Popularity of his works 

Mandana s works seem to have enjoyed wide popularity 
throughout the length and breadth of India. In the unique library 
of Kavindracarya, (a Decenni Brahmin, and a very learned man, the 
head of the Pandit community of Benares of his time, 17th century, 
who, however, ultimately took sannyasa), copies of Mandana’s works 
were deposited (vide Kavindracarya Grantha Suet, G.O. Scries, 
No. 17). Thus within two centuries after compilation, we find 
copies of Mandana’s text deposited in Benares the great centre of 
Indian culture. Fiom Benares Mandana s works w'crc probably 
taken to other places, westwards as well as eastwards. Numerous ins. 
copies of bis works arc met with both in public and in private collec- 
tions in Gujariit, sometimes - embellished with running translations 
in Gujarati archaic prose. The abnormal forms of Visnu (vide illus-^ 
trations) arc mentioned in his work Rupamandana alone and in no 
other text extant on Hindu Iconography in India. 

Seated Visnu images with hands more than four 
The groups of seated images of Visnu with cither eight, ten, 
twelve, fourteen, sixteen or twenty hands is peculiar to Western 
India sculpture only. The formula and description of these images 
are found n the ^ilpa-texts of Mandana — the Rnpamanefana and the 
Dcvatamnrti prakarana— '.\nd now'herc else. 

It appears, however, that the dhyanas of such rare and unusual 
forms of images were subsequently modified or amplified in con- 
sideration of novel creations of their age. Hence no specimen of 
twelve-armed Visnu has so far been traced by me; whereas speci- 
mens of ten-armed and fourteen-armed images — not noticed in any 
text, — are found to be not so rare. 

Increase of hands from two to twenty. 

One is led to think that from the original form of two-armed 
Visnu developed many other icons, mostly according to the indi- 
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vidual tastes and conception of the authors and sculptors or the 
donors of such images. When the worshipper thought that his 
god did not look powerful enough, he thought of him in terms of 
innumerable hands* and thus came into vogue the variety of forms 
of the same god Visnu. Varieties peculiar to the Rupamandana 
alone — .the twenty-four forms of four-armed Visnu, the six-armed 
Hari-hara-pitamaha or Dattatreya, the eight-armed Vaikundia, the 
ten-armed iin-named form, the twelve-armed Aiianta, the foiirteen- 
nrmed variety probably of Ananta (however unnamed in the texts), 
the SiX teen-armed Trailokyamohana and die twenty-armed Visva- 
rupa, — show the gradual growth in the complexity of the idea about 
the image of Visnu. 

Sdpd-texts and stereotyped form^ 

Whether the texts induced the dirterent types of images, or the 
t) pes of images created the texts is difficult to ascertain. The former 
IS however more probable in the case of Hindu gods and goddesses; 
lor we find, that after a few centuries of remarkable growth and 
artistic spontaneity Hindu icons seem to be stultified and stereo- 
typed through the disposition of the ^ilpa-texts. This phase is 
marked by the appearance of a vast amount of Silpa Sastra works 
starting with the Brhat Sarnhita of Varahamiliira (^th century A.D ). 

Decadence hi Art 

just as Hindu Kavya (poetry) degenerated with the appearance 
<»t the lormal Alainkara literature {Ars Poet/ca) from KavyadariU to 
Sahilyadarpana and Rasa gah gad hara, so the appearance of Silpa- 
ratna and Silpasara, Silpasamgraha and Manasara, Aparajita'pheeba 
and Rupamaridana, signalised the stereotypization of Hindu icono 
gtaphy* It came to be more a matter of definition and faithful 
execution than of spontaneous creation, hence a lack of artistic uree 
in later copies of beautiful originals. 

1 U.g., StPlLMUl.K, 19^0 14 
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Artistic peculiarities of Gujarati Sculptures 

The artistic peculiarities o£ Gujarati sculptures bear a close 
resemblance to the specimens of Bengali and Or issan sculpture. 
The delicate ornamentation, artijstic expression, boldness of outline, 
definiteness of detail, and the pleasing effect produced on the mind 
of every onlooker make the images of this mediaeval period the 
product of the best days of Hindu art, particularly in Gujarat. 

From the Visnu Images introduced through this paper one 
will be able to see for himself that they are beautifully and yet deli- 
cately ornamented, and tihe expression of the face is natural, serene 
and peaceful (saumya). The form of the body, the garments, the 
various objects, symbols and ornaments arc found depicted faithfully 
according to the texts; yet the hand of the artist is always there. 

Times fostering Fine Arts 

This was possible because Gujarat enjoyed political tranquility 
during the reign of the Solahki kings — ‘Mularaja, Bhimadeva, 
Siddharaja. Kumarapala, and kings of the Vaghela branch: 
Viradhavala, Visala-deva and Sarahga-deva; though occasionally it 
was disturbed by the inroads of Muslim iconoclasts. Accordingly 
art, literature, trade, etc. could flourish well in the province. On 
casting a glance at the contemporary currents of Mediaeval Art in 
India, we find, that its best period ranged from the 9th century 
onwards to the 13th century before the general conquest of the 
various provinces by the Mahomedans, when the Hindu artistic 
talent got a set back and soon degenerated into a decadent arc. 
This IS the same period when the Pala and Sena schools of art 
flourished in Bengal and the Utkala and Kalihga schools in Orissa. 

Materials for Western School of Sculpture. 

Hence we find that Gujarat is veritably a rich nunc of archaeolo- 
gical remains and deserves to be stuidcd as an art-province which 
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has a dialect oi its own. although it Is not unrelated to that of the 
contemporary currents in the other branches of the so-called 
“Western School of Indian Sculpture*’. From the beautiful speci- 
mens of sculpture that arc coming to light, one is led to believe that 
Gujarat of the palmiest days of rule by the Solahkis and the 
Vaghelas: — say from the loth century to the end of' the 13th and a 
few centuries later, — had fostered the growth of a remarkable 
provincial school of sculpture. 

Living tradition of Sculpture in Gujarat 

That the technique of sculpture in Western India, as found 
enunciated in the silpa-iexts of Sutradhara Mandana was a living 
art and the tradition was handed down to posterity even upto the 
beginning of the 19th centuty as a guide to actual execution is cor- 
roborated by the find of an omnibus volume of Ms. from the Ms. 
collection of Sri Dahilaxmi Pustakalaya, Nadiad. The volume con- 
tains Gujarati prose-renderings of the Rupamandana, Rupavatara, 
Devatamurti'prakararia, Vastusara and Vastumanjari, with original 
Sanskrit texts of some of them. The following relevant extract is 
given to convey an idea as to the nature of these “notes’* meant for 
guidance in actual sculptures: — 

1 1 ^ 105 wm \ ^ ^ ^ Projt 

I I ^ Tim 1 

I ^ I ^ I f®'!! f 

I sf? 1 f I | 

1 ^ 1 ” 

Six-armed variety of Visnu: Hari-Hara-Pitamaha 
The Rupamandana describes* Dattatrcya under the name of 
Hari-Hara-Pitamaha. According to this authority, this image should 
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have four faces, six hands and a single body made to. stand on a 
pttha. The right hands should carr^' the aksamM, the trtsula and 
the gada, while the left hands should be made to hold the kamandalu, 
the khatvanga, and the cakra. We can easily recognise in these 
SIX articles earned in the hands of Hari-Hara-Pitamaha that the 
dksamTilu and the kamandalu are emblematic of Brahma, the cakra 
and the gada of Visnu and the trtsula and the khatvanga of .^iva. 
1 his variety has been noticed by T. Gopinath Rao in his Elements 
of Hindu Iconography, vol. i, part i, p. 255-56; but has nor 
been able to illustrate it. (Plate I). 

Plate / — illustrates an image of HariT lara-Pitamaha from a 
temple in Patan (North Gujarat). 


Tendency to add a sr<t of tiuo hands noticeable 

rile idea evideiuK' is that Datratreya is an incarnation of all 
die three deities of the Hindu Trinity; although in a special sense 
he is an incarnation of Vimiu in particular. However, it should he 
noticed that this composite form has been described in the chapter — 
not on Viyiu-images hut on !?iva-images, along with other compo- 
site forms like Hari-Hara, Uma-Mahesvara and the like. The 
forward march in the addition of hands from the two of VLyiii- 
Surya to the four in the twenty-four varieties of four-armed Viyiii 
has shown a tendenev to go on adding a further set of two hands 
in the composite form of the Trinity — I mean the Hari-Hara- 
Pitamaha. The same tendency to go on adding a new set of two 
hands to the six-armed vari’cty will be noticed while describing the 
form of eight-armed Vaikuntha. 
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Dhyana of Vaikuntha 

The description of Vaikuntha in the Rupamandana (Adh. Ill, 
51 s. 52, 53) is as under — ‘“Vaikuntha I shall now describe, who is 
eight-armed and very powerful, rides on Garuda and is four-faced 
and should be made by those who desire peace. In the four right- 
hands should be placed the gadd, sword, arrow and cakra; and in 
the four left hands, the sankha, kheta (stick), bow and lotus.”* 

Actual sculptures of 8 -armed Visnu 

In the actual sculptures of Vaikuntha, (illustrated here from 
an image in North Gujarat), however, some change either in the 
order of the hands or in the nature of objects held by 
them is found. In Plate II, the fourth lower right-hand 
holds sankha instead of cakra, as in the text, with a similar change of 
cakra in place of sankha . The two faces on two sides of the face 
are not quite visible through the photograph, though they do exist. 
Visnu 1*5 seated on Garuda. The round face of the image with a 
negligible chin is remarkable in this as well as in many of such 
images. 


Actual Sculptures of 10-armed Visnu 
Goddess Parvati is commonly known as dasa-bhuja, purporting 
to hold sway over the ten directions. Similarly a kindred variety 
of Visnu with 10 hands appears to have been conceived by sculptors 
and donors; and two specimens are located in the collection of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, having been acquired from 
Taibpur, a village near Kapadvanj in Kaira Dist., (Central Gujarat). 

qfi* 11'" 

- }, 
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The two sculptures illustrated here {PlaPes III & IV) are almost 
identical m style, although there is a remarkable variety in the exe- 
cution of the mukuta. The size of the image, which forms a part 
of a long panel is about 2 feet. They appear t)o belong to a period 
not later than the 14th century. 

Palpable addition of two hands representing Yoga-mudra 

In this form, two front hands are In Yoga-mudra, as in the 
case of i2'armed, i6-armcd and 20-armcd icons. Addition of two 
hands in Yoga-mudra is the connecting link between the Vaikuntha- 
variety on the one hand and the Ananta, Trailokya-mohana and 
VIsvariipa on the other. Of the rest, the four hands on the right, 
beginning wiA the lower right are respectively In varada-mudra, 
holding sword and wheel, and m abhaya-mudra; those on the left 
have respectively a kamandalu, a citron, gada and abhaya-mudra. 
ft appears to be a development of Vaikuntha-form, as vve hnd a 
similar development of Ananta in the r4-armcd specimens, 

Dhyana of Ananta 

Ananta has several forms apd is conceived to be endowed with 
almost all the divine powers {Saktis). “The image of this deity 
should have twelve hands and four faces, and should be seated on 
Garuda. One of the right hands should be in the varada pose, and 
the remaining five should carry the gada, khadga, cakra, vajra and 
ankusa, m the left hands should be held the sankha, khetaka, 
dhanas, padma, dancla and pdsad* Rupamanclana (Adhyaya III, 
vcMses 58, 59). 

No specimen of 12-armed Visnu 

In spite of the injunction of the text for designing twelve 
hands for Ananta-murti, not a single specimen has so far comt* 
to my notice. We have instead an addition of two hands, om 
on each side in this type of image, with profuse* variation in the 
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order ol the objects and the side of the hands holding them. May 
be the protector of the 14 worlds (loka) might have been conceived 
to have an equal number of hands! 

Actual Sculf lures of i/f -armed Visnu 
Plate V — illustrates a very beautiful piece of Gujarati sculpture. • 
found trom the valley formed at the conHuence of Sabannati with 
Hathniati in north-east Gujarat, and is one of the finest of sculptures 
both from the aesthetic and the artistic points of view/. It is now 
lying in a niche in the newly built temple of Kotyarka in Khadat- 
Mahudi village in Vijapur Friluka. The serenity of the face and 
the exquisite workmanship of the sculptor compels admiration for 
this skill. I he three-fourths profile instead of the Hat frontal pose 
so common in sculptures of gods and goddesses and even ol 
Tirthahkaras and of Buddha, makes it a piece of genuine arc. It has 
two other faces on either side, the fourth beiim imagined at du* 
back. Visnu is seated at ease on Garuda, who is represented here 
in human form. 

Stylistic differences and the (jUality of Art. 

Plate VI — gives another specimen of a 14-armed Visnu, with 
almost identical objects and symbols. The three-facedness of the 
image is clearh visible from the photograph., bven though this 
image is identical to the one described above, its aesthetic value and 
the quality of art and craftmanship dirter a great deal. 1 he second 
specimen is a formal execution of the sculptor, '\ithour an) emo- 
tion. Hven though it is actualK in w'orship in a temple m Patau 
(N. Gujanu.) there is no expression on the lace, and the whole execu- 
tion is a tame affair. This suggests how the decadence in scuipuiial 
alt had affected the level of craftmanship, and duis given rise to 
•Stvlistic diHerences in two works, repre.senting the same idea. The 
history of indigenous miniature-painting in Gujarat alfords a parallel 
to the art of sculpture in this respect. 
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Fourteen^armed variety of Visnu 

The 14-armecl image of Visnu, one is inclined to believe, is 
a very popular variety of the Ananta-form, which however has not 
been described in any text on iconography, up til now known to us. 
.Another, rather a conventional image of a 14-armed Visnu from 
Ajmer Museum has been published by Mahamaliopadhyaya Gauri- 
sankar Ojha (Lectures on 'Alediaeval Hindu Culture* 1929). The 
progress from twelve hands to fourteen has a precedent in the ten* 
armed variety discussed above. 

'The third specimen from Sandera, {Plate VII) a village in 
Siddhapiir Taluka, Baroda State Territory is a beautiful piece of 
sculpture. Visnu is seating at ease on Garuda, with the left leg bent. 

Miniature V isnu-figure on the Head 

The noteworthy feature of this icon is a miniature-figure of 
Visnu on the top of the principal deity, and this shows the Vaisnava 
origin of the deity. This suggests the influence of the Buddhist idea 
of the parental Dhyani Buddha being placed at the top of the main 
deity, showing the origin of the deity or family to which the deity 
originally belonged. Thus in Buddhist images the miniature- 
figures of Aksobhya, Amitabha, Ratnasambhava, Amoghasiddhi 
and Vairocana on the cro\yn show that the main deity is an ema- 
nation of one or the other of the Dhyani Buddhas and belongs to 
his family. We sh'all note this fact again later on while describing 
the sixteen-armed image of Trailokya-mohana. 

Dhyana of Trailokya-mohana 

“The figure of Trailokya-mohana has double the number of 
hands that Vaikunthanath has, i.e., sixteen. In six of the right 
hands arc to be placed respectively the gada^ cakra, ahkusa, hana, 
saktt, and cakra (.?); the seventh right hand is to be in 
the varada pose; in seven of the left Hands should be placed simi- 
larly the mudgara, pasa, dhanus, sankha, padma, kamandalu and 



Plate VII P'-"'"' (,6-armcd Visnu) 

14-armed Visnu (i6'armcd Visnu) Trailokyamohana 

(A form of Ananta) Tratlok>amoh;ma 
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srhga (a horn); the remaining right hand and left hand arc to he 
held in yoga-mu dr a pose.”' 

Actual Sculptures of 1 6-armed Visnu 
The two varieties of Trailokyaniohana very well illustrate the 
dhyana given in the text, however, with a few variations. Plate 
VIII IS from the Visnu temple at Valam, Vijapur Triluka (North 
Gujarat). It has three visible faces, the front one looking like that of 
Nrshimha. Some of the hands are broken. It is riding on Garuda 
as distinguished from the sitting-at-ease posture m the i^-armed 
variety discussed above. 

1 be other specimens of the same Trailokyaniohana variety 
(Plate //V) is from Sandera \illagc-, Sidcthapur Faluka. It was first 
illustrated in ni\ paper i;n “(lUjarati or the Western School ol 
Mediaeval Indian S<.ulptuie , in the Indian Historical Quarterly for 
Se[)tembei‘ K-jyS. Ir also has a miniature figure ol Visnu on the 
innhnta. 

Dhyana of V jsvarnpa, the 20- Armed Visnii 
The linage of Visvarupa is remarkable for its leonographie [>eeu- 
lianties and its raritv. 'It is four-faced and 15 endowed with twent\' 
bands. He shows the patakamudra , ploughshare, sank ha ^ vajra, 
ahkuda, arrow, cakra, citron and the varadamudra, In the left 
bands are shown the pataka (Hag), danda, pasa, gada, sword, lotus, 
horn, 'mnsaii and rosar\'. 1 wo other hands show the yoga-moflra. 
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Actual Sculptures of 20- Armed Visnu 

Out of the three specimens given here to illustrate the Visva- 
rupa form of Visnu, the sculpture (Plate X) is now at the temple of 
Kotyarka, newly built in Khadata-Mahudi village, Vijapur TaJuka. 
It has three faces : and. the position of the objects answers well the 
description quoted above. 

The second specimen (Plate XI) is from Mehsana, the head- 
quarters for Mehsana Dist. two of whose principal hands holding 
yoga-mudra are broken. The remarkable thing about this image is 
the third face to the left, which has a simi'larity to the face of 
man-lion. 

Third specimen (Plate XII) is the image worshipped even to- 
day in the Narayanji temple at Paun, the awkward new enamel 
eyes, mustaches and the tilaka are easily marked out from 
the genuine workmanship in marble. The seated image is about 
3.5 feet high. 

Iconographic peculiarities 

The Visvarupa image of Visnu is remarkable for its icono- 
graphic peculiarities and its rarity in Indian sculpture. These ima- 
ges are made of marble which admits of fine workmanship; and 
hence occasional varieties in the position of objects in the various 
hands are rnet with. These iconographic peculiarities arc the result 
of the stone material used by the sculptor, who fashions tKe objects 
according to his convenience. The Visvarupa image reminds us of 
the Visvarupa-darsana given by Lord Krsna to Arjuna. It may 

^ ^ ^ I 

fern: 11 

— * 1 %, 
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be that this variety might have Had its suggestion trom such re- 
ferences to the All-mighty fotni of Visnu. 

Visnu images with four faces 

Two types of Visnu images according to the number ol: faces 
have been noticed. First type is a one^headed smiling figure with 
either two or four or even twenty arms. The second type re- 
presents him as havi'ng four faces as in the special forms of Visnu : 
viz. Hari-H^ra-Pitamaha, Vaikun^a, Ananta, Trailokyamohana 
and Visvarupa. These are faces of a man, a man-lion, a woman 
and a boar. (See plates mentioned above). 

Order in the varying number of hands not suggested 
in the Rupamandana 

I have tried above to evolve and formulate a sort of an under- 
lying order possibly at work in the development of the special forms 
of Visnu, with the gradual addition of a set of two hands to every 
subsequent form. The order in which Mandana describes them 
in chapter 111 on Visnu Images is as under: Firstly, 8-armcd 
Vaikuntha (verses 52, 53, 5^j), then 20-armed Visvarupa (verses 
55, 56, 57) then 12-armed Ananta (verses 58, 59) and then lastly 
16-armed Trailokyamohana (verses 60, 61, 62). 

Naturally wc have no text to justify the order suggested by me 
above on the strength of actual sculptures; but it may be taken as 
probable.’ 

M. R. Majmudar 

5 It may be remt.-kctl, however, that all the icons illustrated .n this paper are 
fxclinivcly from North Gujarat. Extensive tours, therefore, in ancient sites extending 
over the whole of Gujarat, Kathiawad and Cutch arc bound to furnish numerous 
finds, rich in artistic value as well. I am indebted to the University of Bombay, 
whose sympathy and financial help enabled me to undertake a prclintinary study 
of rare Hindu sculptures in Gujarat. 




Alexander’s Invasion of India : a revised Study‘ 

Alexander s cautions Advance eastward 

Alter the collapse of the Achaenicnian power in the battle of 
Gaiiganiela or Arbela in the spring of 331 B.C. and the burning of 
the magnificent palace at Persepolis in 330 B.C., Alexander formed 
plans to realise his ambition of concjuering India, and thus outrival- 
ling Herakles and Dionysos whose achievements were the subject 
of many a popular song and legend. Accordingly, unmindful of 
the rigours of climate and of the numerous other obstacles, 
Alexander set himself with his habitual foresight to the 
task of subjugating the lands that lay on his route in 
order to maintain free and uninterrupted communication with 
his distant base. He first occupied Seistan, and then emerged 
into the regions of southern Afghanistan, where “at a point com- 
manding the roads ’ he founded a city called ‘ Alexandria-among-the- 
Arachosians', now represc*nted by Kandahar. The following 
year, he appeared in the Kabul valley with his invincible hosts, but 
before he could direct his energies towards India he had to subdue 
Bactria and other adjacent territories, which upheld the Persian 
cause under a prince of the blood royal. Ale.xander found no diflv 
culty in subduing them, and when all opposition was laid low, he 
recrossed tlie Hindu-Kiish in ten days and arrived at the strategic 
outpost of ‘Alexandria under-the-Caucasiis , which he had founded 
in py B.C., two years before his hurricane campaign beyond the 
mountains. Me then advanced towards Nikaia, situated “between 
Alexandria and the Kabul river; " here or somewhere “on the na) 
to the river Kabul’ ‘ Alexander divided his army mto two sections. 

I A pjijHr .Mibniittftl to ihc- Third hiditin Hisloiy doti^ri.ss. (.'.iltiiu.c 
z i'cimbridgc History o[ hiditi, vv>l. I, p. .Sniitli lociitt s lo iIk' 

wcM t)( tuodcrii ).ilal.ihad (Eiirly History of India, ^tli al., p. 53). wUmas HoUlidi 
puts It .It Kabul. 

] Canihridj^r History oj India, vol. I. p. note y 
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One was placed under the command of his trusted generals, Hephaes- 
tion and Perdiccas, with instructions to go ahead and construct a 
oridge over the Indus for the safe passage of his forces; and the other 
was led by Alexander himself against the wailike tribes and recalci- 
trant chiefs of . the frontier. 

The Aspasioi routed 

The Aspasioi (cf. Iranian Aspa or Sanskrit Asva = hoi'sc) of the 
Alisang-Kunar valley were the first to be subdued by Alexander, 
who captured 40,000 men and 2,30,000 oxen, transporting the 
choicest among the latter to Macedonia for being employed in agri- 
culture. Arrian (IV, 25), however, deposes that with these people 
the conflict was sharp, not only from the difficult nature of the 

ground, but also because the Indians were by far the stoutest 

warriors in that neidibourhood.”* 

O 

Nysd 

Alexander next attacked the hill-state of Nysa, which probably 
occupied a site on the lower spurs and valleys of the Koh-i-Mor. ’ It 
was governed b\ a hod\ of aristocracy consisting of 300 members, 
Akouphis being their chief. The N\sacns readily submitted to 
Ale xander, and placed at his disposal a contingent of ^00 cavalry. 
1 hey claimed descent from Dionysos, and in proof of it pointed out 
thar the ivy grew in their country and the mountain near the city 
was the same as Meros. I his gratified the vanity of Alexander, 
and he, therefore, allowed his weary troops to enjoy rest and Baccha- 
nalian revels for a few days with their alleged distant kinsmen. 

Defeat of the Assakenoi 

Continuing his advance, Alexander defeated the Assakenoi 
(Sanskrit Asvakas or Asmakas, perhaps a branch of, or allied to, the 

^ M’crincUc, Andent India, Its Invasion by Alexander the Great, p. 65. 

5 Early History of India, ed., p. 57, note. 
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Aspasioi), who opposed him with an army of 20,000 cavalry and 
more than 30,000 infantry,’’ besides 30 elephants.' Their main 
stronghold Massaga'’ was considered almost impregnable, being pro- 
tected on the east by “an impetuous mountain stream with steep 
banks ’, while to the south and west nature had “piled up gigantic 
rocks, at the base of which lay sloughs and yawning chasms.’”' 
These natural fortifications were re-inforced by a deep ditch and a 
thick wall. The citadel appeared to baffle the military ingenuity of 
Alexander, but it could not hold out long after its chief Assakenos 
had been killed by a chance shot.'” Thinking further resistance 
useless, his wife Kleophis" surrendered herself to Alexander, and 
it is said that as a result of their romance she subsequently gave 
birth to a son bearing the name of the great conqueror.'" Tt is 
interesting co note here the part played by nearly 7,000 Indian 
mercenary soldiers in the defence of Massaga. We learn that 
Alexander guaranteed them safe passage if they evacuated the city, 
but when they had actually retired to a distance he suddenly fell 
upon them and made “a great slaughter of their ranks.” Diodoros 
says that the Indian mercenaries at first “loudly protested that they 
were attacked in violation of sworn obligations, and invoked the gods 
whom he had desecrated by taking false oaths in their name. ' 
To this, Alexander retorted that “his covenant merely bound him to 

6 ^8,C)Oo jnf.intry, accoRUiig to Oiitiu.s (Vlll. lo; M Liiiullc. hivusum by 
Alexatidcr, p. i^). 

7 Arrian, IV, 26; Ihui, p. 66. The Mcgc of Massaga is put before tlu t.ipi 
tulation of Nysa by Arrian, and after it by Curtins. 

8 Identification uncerrain. Was it the same as Sanskrit Masakavaii? Vincem 
Smith places it “not very far to the north of the Malakand Pass [h.H.l., ^^th ed , 

P- 57 )- 

9 Curtins, VIII, lo; M’crindlc’s Invaswn by Alexander, p. 195. 

10 Arrian, IV, 27; Ibid., p. 68. 

1 1 Ctirtius, however, calls Kleopliis the mother of A.ssacanu.s, who is said to 
have died before Alexander invested Massaga (VIII, 10, Ibid., p. 194). 

12 Justin, XII, 7; Ibid., p. 322. 

13 Diodoros, XVII, 84; M*crindlc’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 269. 
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let them depart from the city, and was by no means a league of 
perpetual amity between them and the Macedonians.”’* Undaunted 
b)' this unexpected danger, the Indian mercenaries fought with great 
tenacity and “by their audacity and feats of valour made the con- 
flict, in which tliey closed, hot work for the enemy.”’ ’ When many 
of them had been killed, or were m the grips of deadly wounds, the 
women took the arms of the lallcn and heroically defended the 
citadel along with the men. After fighting desperately they were 
at last over-powered b\ superior numbers, and in tbe words of 
Diodoros “met a glorious death which they would have disdained to 
exchange for a lile w ith dishonour. '** The episode, no doubt, 
reveals to us that India had her own Joans of Arc in those bygone 
limes, but it does not speak w'cll of Alexander’s chivalry and sense 
(»f respecting agreements, and Plutarch rightly observes that it “rests 
as a foul blot on his martial fame.”’' After the fall of M’assaga, 
Alexander advanced further, and in the course of a few months’ 
hard fighting captured the important and strategic fortresses of Ora, 
Bazira, Aornos, Peukelaotis (Skt. Puskaravaci, modern Charsadda in 
the Yusufzai territory), Hmbolima and Dyrta.'" 

Sttnation m Nortb-\V estern India 
Thus having subjugated the frontier regions and posted ade- 
sjuatc Greek garrisons to maintain his authority there,’ ’ Alexander 
felt himself free to press onward to India. The odds were undoubt- 
edly in his favour. The Panjab and Sind, which w^ere to bear the 
brunt of his arms, presented the sorry spectacle of a disunited house. 

14 Ibid. 15 Ibid., p. 270. 16 Ibid. 

17 Plutarch, Ch. LIX; M'crindlc’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 306. 

18 The identification of these places is not quite certain. Minor towns of the 
l<»W(r Kophen (Kabul) valley were occupied with the help of local chiefs named 
Isophaios and Assagetes (Asvajit?) — Arrian, IV, 28; Ibid., p. 72. 

>9 For instance, Nikanor was appointed satrap of die country to the west of 
ike Indus, and Philippos was put in command of a garrison at Peukelaotis {IbiiTj. 
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There was no towering personality of the type of Candragtipta 
Maurya, who successfully repelled the invasion of Seleukos Nikator 
two decades afterwards, but on the other hand north-western India 
was parcelled out into a number of states, monarchies as well as clan 
oligarchies, engaged in petty internecine feuds and jealousies, due to 
which some of them found their chance in seeking alliance with 
an alien aggressor. Indeed, the gates of India were, so to say, un- 
barred by the Raja of Taxi la, who lost no time in proffering allegiance 
to Alexander, and who also rendered every assistance to the advance 
body of the Macedonians under Perdiccas m bridging the Indus and 
securing the submission of the tribes and chieftains, like Astes (Hasti 
or Astakaraja?),'" whose territories lay on their route. 

Taxila and Abhtsara 

About the beginning of spring 326 B.C. after offering the 
customary sacrifices and allowing his tired troops a short respite, 
Alexander crossed the Indus safely somewhere near Ohind (modern 
Und, a few miles above Attock), and was welcomed at Taxila by 
Omphis or Ambhi/^ son of the deceased Taxilcs, with rich and 
attractive presents consisting of silver and sheep and oxen of good 
breed."' Gratified at these gifts, Alexander returned them, adding 
his own, and thus won not only the loyalty of the ruler of Taxila 
but also a contingent of 5,000 soldiers from him.^‘ Similarly, 
Abhisarcs, the astute king of Abhisara (Pfxjnch and Nowshera 
districts), and other neighlx)uring princes like Doxarcs^’ surrendered 
to Alexander of their own accord, thinking resistance would be of 
no avail.*’ 

2C The capital of Astes wa5 stormed by Hcphacstion in thirty days, and his 
principality was given to one Sang-gaios (Skt. Sahjaya)— Arrian, IV, 22; /W.. p. 60. 

21 Sylvain Levi, Journal Asiatique, 1890, p. 23^. 

22 Arrian, V, 3, M’crlndlc’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 83; Curtins, VIII, 12; 
Ibid., p 202. 

23 Arrian, V, 8; Ibid., p. 93. 24 Ibid., p. 92. 

25 Diotlonos would, however, have us believe that Embisaros (Abhisarcs) had 
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Poros 

However, when the latter reached the Hydaspes (Jhclum) He 
lound the great Poros (Paurava?) on the other side of the river ready, 
no doubt, to meet him in response to his summons from Taxila, 
but at the head of a vast army eager for the fray."*' Alexander finds 
It difficult to cross the stream, and there ensues a battle of wits 
between the two august opponents. Ultimately, the invader decided 
“to steal a passage” (Arrian), which he did with about 11,000 of 
his picked men near a sharp bend several miles up the river from 
his camp in the dead of night when a severe storm accompanied by 
riin and thunder had lulled the vigilance of Poros. Further, 
Alexander camouflaged his intentions and movements by leaving 
a strong force under Krateros in his camp and another with Meleager 
midway between it and the place where the river was crossed. 
Detecting that he had been foiled in his attempt not to allow 
Alexander to land his troops on the eastern side of the Hydaspes, 
Poros despatched his son “at the head of 2,000 men and 120 
chariots”"'' to obstruct the advance of his audacious adversary, The 
young Poros was, however, easily routed and killed by Alexander. 

Alexander and Poros face each other 

At last, Poros himself- moved and put against Alexander 
50,000 foot, 3,000 horse, above 1,000 chariots, and 130 elephants. 
In the centre, the elephants formed a sort of front wall, and behind 
them stood the foot- soldiers. The cavalry protected both flanks and 
in front of the horsemen were the chariots. As Alexander viewed 
the ecjUipment of the Indian forces and their disposition in the Karri 

an alliance with Poros giul was preparing to oppose Alexander 87 

I hid., p. 274). 

26 Curtius, VIll, 13; Ibid., p. 203. 

^7 Guards were also posted all the way to ensure free communication. 

a8 Arrian, V, 14; Ibid., p. loi. According to Curtius, the detachment was 
commanded by Poit>.s’ brother, Hages (VIIl, 14; Ibid., p. 207). 

i h.q., stPTiiMBiiK, 1940 i6 
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plain, he was constrained to remark: “I see at last a danger that 
matches my courage. It is at once with wild beasts and men of 
uncommon mettle that the contest now lies.” In the engagement 
which opened with the furious charges of the Macedonian horse- 
men, the Indians fought with great vigour, and, as Plutarch says, 
‘obstinately maintained” their ground till the eighth hour of the 
day,“ but eventually the fates went against them. 

Causes of Poros' Defeat 

1 he mam strength of Poros lay in the chariots, “each of which 
vvas drawn by lour horses and carried six men, of w'liom two wdie 
shield-bearers, two, archers posted on each side of the chariot, and 
the other two, charioteers, as well as men-at-arms, for when the 
lighting was at close-quarters they dropped the reins and hurled dart 
after dart against the enemy.” ’’ On this particular day, however, 
these chariots were of no use at all, for the violent storm of rain ‘ had 
made the ground slippery, and unht tor horses to nde over, while 
the chariots kept sticking in the muddy sloughs lormed by the rain, 
and proved almost immovable from then* great weight. '' Besides, 
owing to the slippery condition of th^ ground it became didicult for 
the archers to rest their long and heavy how^s cm it and discharge 
arrows quickly and with erfect. ' Furthermore, the Indian army 
was far too unwieldy to withstand the masterlu! manoeuvres ol the 
mobile Macedonian cavalry, or the attacks of the di.sciplined phalanx 


2y pp. 6^, 88. 

30 Curtins, VIII, M’criiullc’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 201). 

31 Pliitarcli, Cli. LX; Ib/d., p, ^08. 

32 Curtius, VIII, 14; Ibid., p. 207. Ibid, p. 208. 

34 Arrian tiopuscs that the bcjw “is made ol equal lenv'lli witli liie man vvlio 
bears it. This they rest upon the ground, and pressing agaiiiM u with tlieir leli 
fc.or thus discharge the arrow h.iving drawn the string far haikwanls: for tite shaft 

they use is little short of In-iiig three vartls long {Indiba. Cdi. XVI; 

M’ciindlc’s Andenc India as described by Mcgasihcnes and Arrian, p. 225). 
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es. And lastly, the elephants, on whom Poros had put so much 
reliance, got frightened when the Macedonians began to hack their 
feet and trunks with axes and choppers. Thus the beasts fled from 
the field of battle “like a dock of sheep ' and they spread havoc 
among their own ranks and threw their drivers to the ground, who 
were then trampled to death. Whatever may have been the 
causes of this disaster, Poros, a magnificent giant of over six feet in 
height, did not shrink from the stress of battle, or abandon the field 
like Darius Kodomannos of Persia, but true to the injunction of 
Mann (vii, 88) he stuck to liis post in spite of 

the “nine wounds” that he had received, and continued hurling 
darts against the enemy with dogged tenacity, perhaps thinking to 
himself : 

“With fame though I die, I am content, 

Let fame be mine, though life be spent”. 

Wlien Poros was ultimately captured and brought before Alexander, 
he was not at all “broken and abashed in spirit” but boldly met 
him as one brave man would meet another brave man after a trial of 
strength, and he made the proud demand, “Treat me, O Alexander! 
as befits a king.’ '' 

35 Curtins, VIII, 14; M’crincllc’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 21 1. 

36 Arrian, V, 19; Ibid:, p. 109. 

37 Ibid, In recent paper (Proceedings of ihe secO'ud Indian History Congress, 
Allahabad, 1938, pp. 85-91), Dr. H. C. Seth of the Nagpur University has tried to 
show on the basis of a dubion.s pa.ssage occurring in the Erhiopic version of the 
Ufe and Exploits of Alexander (E. A. W. Badge’s Translation, p. 123) that the 
great invader received his first .set-back in the battle of Jhelum and he sought peace 
with Poros. It is difficult to appreciate the force of tlit* learned Professor’s observa- 
tions, for firstly we do not know with certainty the date of the Ethiopic Text. 
Secondly, it utterly goes against the uniform testimony of all the five cla.s.sical 
authors, and there is no reason to believe that they deliberately conspired to record 
what was untrue. Thirdly, if Poros was the victor, as Dr. .Seth would have us 
understand, how could Alexander then advance right upto the bank of the 
Hyphasis. A consummate general like him would never have done so, if at the 
very gate of Imlia he had to bow to the arms of Poros, 
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Reinstatement of Poros 

Justin informs us that Alexander “out of respect for his valour 
restored him (Poros) in safety to his sovereignty”. Perhaps the 
chivalrous instincts of Alexander were to some extent responsible for 
the generous treatment he accorded to Poros. but there must have 
been stronger reasons as well, for politics hardly knows of any such 
magnanimity. In the first place, the stout resistance of Poros, which 
is further apparent from the high casualty list,’’ must have con- 
veyed its own lesson to Alexander. The latter also knew that as he 
was hailing from distant Greece it was impossible for him in the 
very nature of things to compel all the conc|iicred lands to 
continue rendering him obedience without enlisting local loyalty, 
assistance and co-operation. Then again, his ambition to found 
a permanent empire in the cast largely remained unfulfilled, and 
it was, therefore, necessary for him to pursue a policy of concilia- 
tion, to adopt — so to sayr— the method of capturing wild elephants 
b) means of tame ones. Accordingly, Alexander extended to Poros 
the olive branch of peace and friendship by rc-instating him in his 
former dignity and sovereignty. And in doing so, Alexander was 
not only acting in consonance with the dictates of diplomacy and 
statecraft, but strangely enough he was also following the tradi- 
tional policy of Hindu conquerors, advocated by Manu”^ and 
Kautilya,^' of placing either the vanquished monarch or some scion 
of his family upon the throne instead of resorting to direct 
annexation. 


38 Justin, XII, 8; M’crindlc’.s Invasion by Alexander, p. 323. 

39 Diodoros says that 12,000 men were killed and 9,000 captured (XV 11 , 89; 
Ibid., p. 276). According to Arrian, however, the loss in killed was 20,000 infantry 
and 3,000 cavalry and all the chariots were broken to pieces (V, 18: Ibid., p. 107). 

40 Cf. Manu, 5 t 

II (VII. 102). 

41 Bonk VU. Ch. XVI, p. 313. 
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Foundation of two Towns 

Alexander then founded two towns; one was called Boukcpliala 
after the name of his faithful charger which died in India,'’ and 
the other, Nikaia, meant to commemorate his victory, m the battle 
with Poros. 

Defeat of the Glausai and younger Poros 

Next, having propitiated the Greek gods, Alexander marched 
into the tern lory of a nation called the Glaiisai or Glaiikanikai 
(^Sanskrit Glauciikayanakas of the Kastka), taking thirty-seven of 
their cities “the smallest of which contained not fewer than 5,000 
inhabitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000. ’'' At this 
stage Alexander heard of revolts against him; Nikanor. the satrap 
of “India- West'of the Indus”, was assassinated and Sisikottos i.c. 
.^asigupta, who held the citadel at Aornos on behalf of Alexander, too 
sent urgent messages for help. The neighbouring satrap Tyriaspes 
and Philip, the ‘Resident’ in the Kingdom of Taxila promptly res- 
ponded and thus averted any immediate danger to Macedonian 
r.uthority. After the arrival of Thracian re-inforcements and the re- 
submission of the ruler of Abhisara, Alexander crossed the Akesincs 
(Skt. Asikni or Chenab) and subdued the younger Poros, nephew 
of the great Poros. His territory, known as Gandaris," as also tliat 
of the Glaihsai was added by Alexander to the kingdom of his (pion 
dam enemy — the senior Poros (Paurava). 

Capture of Ptmprama 

By August 326 B.C. the Macedonian arms penetrated beyond 
the Hydroatcs (Parusni or Iravati i,e. modern Ravi), and Alexander 
won fresh laurels by capturing Pimprama belonging to the Adraistai 
(Aristas of Panini .?). 

42 BoiikiphaKi stoml on tlu- Hydaspes .it a point wlurc 11 w.i'« cn»*is(‘d 
41 Arrian. V. 20, M’lTincllc N Invasion by /Hrxaiiflrr. p. 1 1 .i 
44 ^ ^ Sfrah<», M’triiull< *s Amitut fmtia. j». 37 
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Sangala stormed 

Sooii afterwards Alexander invested Sangala, the stronghold of 
the Kathaians (Skt. Kathas), who “enjoyed the highest reputation 
for courage and skill in the art of war.”'* Strabo, quoting 
Onesikritos, informs us that among the Kathaians beauty was 
highly valued and “the handsomest man was chosen as king.”"' 
Every child was examined by public authority two months after its 
birth to determine “whether it has the beauty of form prescribed by 
law and whether it deserves to live or not. “ Men and women 
among them chose their own partners, and the wives burnt then?- 
selves along with their deceased husbands.'^ These Kathaians 
fought with great dash and stubbornness, so much so that even 
Pores came to the aid of Alexander with a force of 5,000 
Indians.”"' At last when the fortress fell no less than 17,000 of the 
defenders gave up their lives and more than 70,000 were captured 
together with 300 waggons and 500 horsemen.* This resolute 
resistance of the Kathaians incensed Alexander to such an extent 
that he razed Sangala to the ground. Then with a view to guard 
the rear he sent Greek garrisons to the conquered cities, and 
himself marched towards the Hyphasis (Bens) to realise his cherished 
dreams of planting the Hellenic standards in the easternmost ends 
of India. 


The Creek army refuses to advance 
But when Alexander reached the river, his ever-victorioiis 
troops, which had braved many a danger and privation so far, 
suddenly laid down arms and refused to go further for the sake of 
fame or plunder. ’ ‘ 

Arrian, V, 22; M’crindlf’s Invasion hy Alexander, p. 115. 

CX Strabo, Ivl’criiidlc's Ancient India, p. 38. 47 Ihid. 48 Ihid. 

49 Arriai], V, 24; M’criiullt ’s Invasion hy Alexander, p. 119. 50 

51 Plutarcli, Cli. LXll; M’<rindU*’.\ Invasion hy Alexander, p. 310; Arrian, V 
>8: Ihid., p. J27. 
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The Greek soldiers were war-worn, home-sick, disease-stricken, 
:ind destitute;'* and many of them were ill-equipped, for it 
was now increasingly diHficult to transport and supply garments 
from Greece, and not a few were depressed because then- 
friend's had perished by disease or fallen victims to sanguinary 
battles. But was there any other ground for their conduct which 
doubtless savoured of mutiny.? Plutarch gives us some clue to this 
mystery, for he indicates that even after the contest with Poros the 
Macedonian forces were considerably dispirited, and it was with 
reluctance that they had advanced as far as the Hyphasis at Alex- 
ander's bidding. He says: “The battle with Poros depressed the 
spirits of the Macedonians, and made them very unwilling to ad- 
vance farther into India. For as it was with the utmost dilliculty 
the)' had beaten him when the army he led amounted only to 20,000 
infantry and 2,000 cavali*)^ they now most resolutely op[X)sed Alex- 
ander when he insisted that they shoulu cross the Ganges."" ’’ The 
Greeks had been impressed by the heroism and skill of the Indian 
soldiers. Indeed, according to Arrian, “in the art of war they were 
far superior to the other nations by which Asia was at that time 
inhabited. That is perhaps why the Greeks showed even after 
fighting against Poros that they had “no stomach for further toils 
in India." But when Alexander egged them on to march onward 
It was like putting the proverbial last straw on the camcTs back. 
During their progress towards the Hyphasis Alexander s troops 
had heard all sorts of alarming rumours that beyond it there were 
extensive deserts, impetuous and unfathomable rivers, and what 
was more dist|iiicting, powerful and wealthy nations maintain- 


5/ Cl. Koinos. “Wf have- luiujiUTal .ill ihc world, l>ui .uv omH-lves dcsutiiu 
of all things” —CiirtiiLs, IX, Ibid., p. 229. 

53 Plutarch, LXfl; Ihid , |>. ^if>. Plutarch ha*, here uiulei -eviiiuated tiu 

treiigth <»1 the army, and instead of the HyphaMs he has lueiuioued the (,.mges. 

54 Arrian, V, 4; iiid., p. 85. 
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ing huge armies. Cuitiiis represents Phegeus (Phcgelis?). identi- 
hecl with Bhagala."’ as giving the following information to 
Alexander: “The farther bank of the Ganges was inhabited by 

two nations, the Gangaridae, and the Prasii, whose king Agrammes 
kept in the held for guarding the approaches to his country 20,000 
cavalry and 2,00,000 infantry besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots, 
and what was most formidable force of all, a troop of elephants, 
which ran upto the number of 3,000.’’"' Similarly, Plutarch says 
that “the kings of the Gangaritai and Praisiai were reported to be 
waiting for him with an army of 80,000 horse and 200,000 foot, 
8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. Nor wa» this any 
exaggeration, for not long afterwards Androkottos who had by that 
tune mounted the throne, presented Seleukos with 500 elephants and 
overran and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000 
men." '" The substantial truth of these statements is also borne out 
by indigenous sources, which tell us of the enormous riches and 
power of the Nanda monarch holding sway over the Gangaridai and 
Praisiai nations."" Arrian s deposition, too, is much to the same 
effect, but he seems to refer to the country immediately beyond the 
Hyphasis. He observes. “It was exceedingly ferule, and the 
inhabitants were good agriculturists, brave in war, and living under 
an excellent s)'stem of internal government; for the multitude was 
governed by the aristocracv, who exercised their authority with jus- 
tice and moderation. It was also reported that the people there had 
a greater number of elephants than the other Indians, and that those 
were of superior size and courage. These details spurred the in- 
domitable spirit of Alexander and made him all the more kefifn to 


Ciiniuji, IX, 2: Ibid., 121. 56 Cam. Hist. «/ India, vol. I, p. 372 

57 (airtiii!,, IX, 2: M'diikllc’s lnv<tsion by Alexander, pp, 221-22. 

58 Plunuch, LXII; Ibid., p. 310. 

39 RnvchaiKlluiri, Pol. Hist, af Anc. Ind.. mli i*tl, pp. 188-91. 

6r) Aman, V, 25: M criiullc’s Invasion by Alexander, p. lai. 
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advance into the heart of India. The Macedonians, on the other 
hand as affirmed by Arrian, “now began to lose heart when they 
saw the king raising up without end toils upon toils and dangers 
upon dangers. Indeed, the army held conferences “at which the 
more moderate men bewailed their condition, while others positively 
asserted that they would follow no farther though Alexander himself 
should lead the way. “ ' 

Alexander s Appeal 

Alexander made a fervent appeal to his comrades to divest their 
minds of these false rumours and follow hini with “alacrity and 
confidence.” He declared; “I am not ignorant, soldiers, that 
during these last days the natives of this country have been spread- 
ing all sorts of rumours designed expressly to work upon your fearsy 
but the falsehood of those who invent such lies is nothing new in 
your experience. This assurance was, however, of no avail, 
The troops persisted in their refusal to enter into further contests 
with the Indians beyond the Beas, “whose numbers," so answered 
Koines, “though purposely exaggerated by the barbarians, must 
yet, as I can gather from the lying rc|X)rt itself, be very 
considerable.”’’ Alexander made lus last desperate attempt to 
rouse the spirits of his forces by threatening to march on even if 
forsaken by them ; “Expose me then to the dangers of rivers, to 
the rage of elephants, and to those nations whose very names fill 
you with terror, I shall find men that will follow me though I be 
deserted bv you.’” ’ 

No Response 

Blit the Macedonian troops \vcre so struck by the energetic 
resistance and bravery of the Indians, whom they had met on the 

^*1 Aniiiii, V, 25; M’criiullc’s Invasion hy Alexander, p. 121. 

^>2 Ihid. 6^ Curtins, IX, 2; Ibid., p. 223. 

C.iiriiils, IX, 3; Ibid.^ p. 229. 65 Curtius, IX, 2; Ibid., p. 226. 

' U.O . SI.IMIMHLK, I9^|t> 
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battle-fields, and they were so unnerved and terrified by the reported 
military strength of the nations beyond the Hyphasis that even 
this threat, this grim prospect of Alexander plunging headlong into 
the depths of the enemy’s country and may be, losing his life there, 
was simply met by silent tears. This brought the situation home 
to Alexander, who exclaimed in utter dismay: “T have all along 
been knocking at deaf ears. I am trying to rouse hearts that are 
disloyal and crushed with craven fears He then gave order^ for 
retracing their steps homewards. Thus the cherished dreams of 
Alexander to found an eastern empire vanished, and that brilliant 
military leader and the hero of a hundred fights had to give way to 
the fears of his troops, although such fears were altogether foreign 
to his own dashing nature. And when Diodoros Siculus informs 
us that the greatest nation in India was the Gangaridai, “against 
whom Alexander did not undertake an expedition, being deterred 
by the multitude of thier elephants.”' ' we arc not to understand that 
he himself had any misgiving about his strength, or reluctance to 
embark upon further adventures, but it was cliicHy due to the pusil- 
lanimous attitude of his troops that his progress was arrested and 
he was forced to retreat.'’" 


Altars 

It is said that with a view to marking the extreme point of his 
advance eastward, Alexander gave directions for the construction 
of twelve colossal stone altars, dedicated to tile chief Greek gods. ’ 
When these massive monuments were completed, Alexander offered 
sacrifices, accompanied by appropriate ceremonies, for a safe return 
home. 

66 Curtins, IX, 2; I hid., p. 226. 

67 Ancient India as desatbed in Classical Literature p. 201, 

68 I.A.S.B., New Scries XIX, 1923, pp. 

69 These altars must have been <»n the right I>auk of tlic Hvpliasis an<l fiot ‘'ti 
its left side, as Pliny would have us believe (VI, 62). 
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Retreat: Scheme of Administration 

The Macedonian storm having sNvept over the Panjab receded 
in September 326 B.C., and probably except hearing its rumblings 
the peoples of the Gangctic plains knew nothing of its devastating 
fury. Soon Alexander reached the bank of the Hydaspes (Jhelum), 
which was the scene of his conflict with Poros. Here Alexander 
made proper arrangements for keeping the conquered parts of the 
Panjab under his subjection. He placed his new ally, Poros, in 
charge of all the tract between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis, and 
Omphis or Anibhi of Taxila was given full jurisdiction over the 
Indus-Hydaspes Doab. Likewise, the ruler of Abhisara had his 
authority extended over Kashmir with Arsakes of Urasa (Hazara 
district) as his vassal. And as a counterpoise to the rule of these 
Indian princes, Alexander stationed adequate Greek garrisons 
in cities founded by himself on the Indian soil. These Greek settlers 
were meant to be the sentinels or guardians of his ovcrlordship, so 
that no enterprising Indian monarch may be able to revolt in order 
to shake off the alien yoke. 


Sof bytes 

Alexander then made preparations for sailing down the rivers, 
but before the voyage actually began he cleared the path of all 
potential enemies by bringing about the submission of Sophytes 
(Saubhuti?), whose kingdom had “a mountain of fossil salt which 
could supply all India. '' He was thus the chief of the country of 
the salt range."' Incidentally, it may be noted that according to 
Strabo the land of Sophytes had dogs of “astonishing courage” and 
mettle, and Alexander even witnessed their fight with a lion.'“ 


70 .Strabo, M’crimllc’s Ancient India, p. 38. 

71 According to Curtins, however, the kingdom of Soplntes wa.s on tlie west 
the Hyphasis (IX, i; M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexandra, p. 2 h/). 

7- Ibid., p. 220; Strabo, Ancient India, p. 38. 
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Curtins further avers that the people of Sophytes “excelled in 
wisdom, and lived under good laws and customs.”*^ Like the 
Kathaians, they held beauty in great esteem and marriages were 
contracted not with high birth but by looks. Each infant was 
medically examined and if they found “anything deformed or 
defective in the limbs of a child they ordered it to be killed.*'" 

Voyage down the River 

Towards the close of October the signal for the departure \\’a> 
given with the sound of the trumpet, and the Macedonian boats 
glided down the river in grand array, protected on both banks by 
tioops under the command of Hephaestion and Krateros respec- 
tively, until they reached the conHucncc of the Akesines and the 
Hydaspes. 


The Siboi and the AgaUissum:^ 

Here Alexander disembarked to measure swords with the Sihoi 
(Skt. 5 ivis), who were preparing to oppose him with an army ol 
40,000 infantry,^’ and the Agalassians (Agrasrenis), who had 
mustered an equally great force of .^0.000 foot and 3.000 horse. " 
The Siboi, who “dressed themselves with the skins ol wild beasts, 
and had clubs for their weapons,” were routed; but the Agalassians 
gallantly defended their capital and at first repulsed Alexander with 
serious losses. Curtins observes that realising their desperate posi- 
tion the defenders “set fire to their houses, and cast themselves along 
with their wives and children into the flames.” ' Thus the Agalas- 
sians anticipated the mediaeval Rajput custom of Idubcir. 


7^ Curtins, IX, i; M’crlndlc’s Invaiiou by AUxtindrr, p. im). 

74 Ibid. 75 Cm tins, IX, 4; Ibid., p. 

76 Diotloros, XVII, Ch. XCVI; Ibid., p. 285. 

77 Curtins, IX, 4; Ibid., p. 232. 
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The Alalloi and the Oxydrakai 

Close ujx»n the heels of the Agalassoi operations followed 
Alexander’s campaign against the Malloi (Malavas) and the Oxy- 
drakai (Ksudrakas), the “most numerous and warlike of all the 
Indian tribes in those parts, who were ready to give him a “hostile 
reception” after “having conveyed their children and their wives 
for safety into their strongest cities. Curtins says that these two 
nations were formerly at enmity, but when the gravity of the peril 
threatening their liberty dawned upon them<, they coalesced to- 
gether and gathered an army of go.ooo foot soldiers, besides lo.ooo 
cavalry and 900 wnr-chariots. The Macedonian soldiers, who had 
begun to think that they had come to an end of all hazardous tasks, 
were struck with “an unexpected terror” at the prospect of meeting 
fresh opposition, wind in the words of Curtins “began again to upbraid 
the king in the language of sedition,”'"* saying that he had not 
ended war, but only shifted its theatre. Fully determined not to 
allow a repetition of the story of the Hyphasis, Alexander made a 
moving appeal to them “to permit him to return from India with 
honour, and not to escape from it like- a fugitive ’”'** This time it 
had the desired effect; the troops were galvanised into fresh acti- 
vity and they rose to such a high pitch of \var-frenz\' that without 
giving any warning Alexander suddenh' swooped down upon the 
Malloi, when they were working unarmed in the fields.*'* A large 
number of them were mercilessly slain, but this did not break the 
backbone of their resistance. Some of the Malloi shut themselves 
np within the city, but it was stormed and 2,000 persons lost their 
lives. Others took shelter in a city of the Brachmans or Brahmans, 
where Alexander hotly pursued them. Arrian remarks: “As they 
were men of spirit, a few only were taken prisoners” and most of 

7^ Arrian, VI, 4; Ibid., p. 137. 

IbUf., p. 235. 


jq IX, Ibid , p. 234. 

81 Avrian, VI, 6; Ibid., p. 140. 
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them perished by the sword.''* Next, Alexander assailed the main 
stronghold of the Malloi, situated somewhere near the boundary of 
the modern Jhang and Montgomery districts/" Here Alexander 
received a dangerous wound,''’ which spread fury and consternation 
among his troops, for their safety mostly depended upon his leader- 
ship and prowess. Consequently, they perpetrated a ferocious 
massacre of the Malloi sparing “neither man, woman, nor child. 
The indiscriminate slaughter of women and children was undoubtedly 
an act of wanton cruelty, which casts a slur on the war-code of the 
Greeks in India. When Alexander recovered, the submission of the 
Malloi became a fait accompli. The confederacy being thus dissolv- 
ed, the Oxydrakai saw no better alternative than to send ambassadors 
to negotiate peace with Alexander. They declared that “they were 
attached more than others to freedom and autonomy, '''' and it was 
due to the will of the gods, and not through fear, that they had 
bowed to his steel/^ Alexander appreciated their dignified bearing 
and entertained their leading men A*'ith marked courtesy and lavish- 
ness, which even excited the jealousy of some of his generals. Next, 
to impress upon these two nations that Greek authority had come to 
stay, Alexander appointed Philippos'’* as satrap over them. 

Abastanoi defeated 

The invader then moved down the rivers until he reached the 
junction of the Akesincs and the Indus, where he waited for 
Perdikkas, who during the course of his march had subdued the 

82 Ibid., VI, 7; Ibid., p. 144. 83 4th cd., p. lOO iiml nolc. 

84 Arrian distinctly mentions that the accident befell Alexander among the 
Malloi, and not the Oxydrakai (Arrian, VI, ii; M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, 

P M9-) 

85 Ibid. 86 Arrian, VI, 14; Ibid., p. 154. 

87 Curtins, IX, 7; Ibid., pp. 248-49. 

88 The jurisdiction of Ph'lippos was subsequently extended much fi.ithcr 
southwards. 
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Abastanoi or Sambastai (Skt. Ambastbas). Diodoios deposes that 
they were “inferior to none in India cither for numbers or for 
bravery. They dwelt in cities in which the democratic form of 
government prevaded.’""' Like the other tribes, tlicy also collected 
a large force consisting of 60,000 foot- soldiers, 6,000 horse and 5C0 
chariots to oppose Alexander, but fortune was no more favourable 
to them. 

Subjugation of the lower Indu, Valley 
Among other communities which su nutted to Alexander 
during his progress to the Indus delta were the Xathroi (K^atri of 
Manu), Ossadioi ( = Vasati of the Mahdbharata) Sodrai ( 5 udras?) 
and the Massanoi; unfortunately we do not get any degiils about 
their hostilities. Alexander also subjugated a number of kings, vi/.., 
MoiiSikanos (lord of the Musikas?), Oxykanos, and Sambos 
(Sambhu), " who were too proud to acknowledge Alexanders suzer- 
ainty, despite their being mutually at war. Mousikanos had his 
capital at Alor (vSukkur district), and, according to Onesiktitos, his 
people were distinguished for their healthy living and longevity — 
their term of life extending to 130 years.'" Some of their other 
characteristics have also been noted : “to have a common meal which 

they eat in public , their food consisting of the produce of 

the chase; to use neither gold nor silver though they have mines of 
those metals; to employ instead of slaves young men in the flower 
of their age; to study no science with attention except that of 
medicine; to have no actions at law but for murder and outrage,” 
for if contracts were violated one must pay the penalty for reposing 
too much trust on the other party. 

89 Diocloros, XVII, Cli. tii; Ihid., p. 292. 

90 Dioiloros [Ibid.) calls him Pbriikanos. For the site of his c.ipital, see 
^^crindlc’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 158, note i. 

9* The capital of Sambos was Situlimana or Sihwan. 

9 ^ Strabo, M’crindle’s Ancient India, p, 41 


93 


I bid. . 
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Br ah manic Opposition 

One interesting feature of the political situation in this part 
of the country was the cnornious influence wielded by the Brahmanas 
and* their active participation in politics. For instance, we arc told 
that they instigated Mousikanos and Oxykanos to revolt and shake 
off the ignominy ot foreign thraldom. They followed their advice 
and lost their heads along with a large number of Brahmanas. The 
suppression of Brahman ical opposition must not have been an easy 
task for Alexander since they were not only respected throughout 
the land, but they were themselves, in the words of Arrian, ‘‘men 
of spirit.’”^ The taking up of arms by the meek Brahmanas must 
not be regarded as a strange plienomenon or a mere figment of Greek 
imagination. Apart from the epic examples of such Brahmana war- 
riors as Parasurama, Drouacarya, and Asvatthama. we know that 
Kaiitilya actually refers to Brahmana armies which were distinguish- 
ed for their mildness towards the prostrate enemy.’” Besides, the 
Hindu law-givers explicitly permit them to exchange the Sastra for 
the Sdstra in evil times and in defence of their country and Dharma. 
Thus savs Manu : 

j 

Pattala 

Having overcome the opposition of the Brahmanas and kings 
of the lower Indus valley, Alexander reached Tauala or Pattala, a 
city of great note, with a jx)litical constitution drawn on the same 
lines as the Spartan; for in this community the command in war 
was vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, while 


94 Arrian, VI, 7; Kl’crincllc’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 144. 

95 Shnmnshastri, Arthasastra, 3rd ed., p. 373. 

9^) ManHsmrti, VIII, 348. 
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a council of elders ruled the whole state with paramount authority.””^ 
According to Curt* us, one of ils kings was named Moeres.'** 

Homeward Route 

About the beginning of September 325 B.C., Alexander finally 
quitted the scene of his memorable exploits. He divided the army 
into two sections, one was led by Nearchos by way of sea, and the 
other marched with Alexander along the southern coast of Gedrosia 
(Baluchistan). A part of it had, of course, already been sent under 
the command of Krateros through the Bolan pass. Alexander chose 
the most difficult and cheerless route for himself through the terri- 
tories of the Arabitae and the Oritae, and he reached his destination 
after a good deal of anxiety and suffering. 

Conclusion 

It would be evident from the foregoing account, which is based 
entirely on the evidence of the Greek and Roman authors, that the 
progress of Alexander’s arms in India was by no means easy or 
smooth. No doubt, some of the Indian potentates and autonomous 
communities “bowed low before the blast.” But others fought 
bravely, and this coupled with the prospect of unending 
wars in India even created apprehensions m the minds of 
the Greek veterans, who had blown off the mighty Persian force’s 
almost like chaff. Nor did India “plunge in thought again” after 
the great meteor had flashed across her political skies, and within 
a few years of Alexander’s departure and death in June 323 B.C. 
all vestiges of Greek occupation were destroyed and swept away. 

Rama Shankar Tripathi 


97 Diocloros, XVll, Ch. civ; M’crindlc’b Invasion' by Alexander, p. 
r’«'TitaJa has been identified with modem Bahmanabad. 

98 Curtins, IX, 8; Ibid., p. 256. 
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The Andhras and tjieir Position in 
Brahmanical Society 

The speakers of Telugii or Tenugu, a member of the 
Dravidian family of languages, now call themselves Andhra. The 
Linguistic Survey of India (IV, p. 577) reports, “The Telugu 
country is bounded towards the east by the Bay of Bengal from 
Barwa in the Ganjam district in the north to near Madras in the 
south. From Barwa the frontier line goes westwards through Gan- 
jam to the Eastern Ghats and then southwards crosses the Sabari on 
the border of the Sunkam and Bijji taluks in the state of Bastar, and 
thence runs along the range of Bela Dila to the Indravati; it follows 
this river to its confluence with the Godavari, and then runs through 
Chanda cutting off the southern part of that district and farther 
eastv/ards including the southern border of the district of Wun. It 
then runs southwards to the Godavari at its confluence with the 
Manjira, and thence farther south towards Bidar where Telugu 
meets with Kanaresc, The frontier line between the two forms of 
speech then runs almost due south through the dominions of the 
Nizam. The Telugu country farther occupies the north-eastern edge 
of Bellary, the greater eastern part of Anantapur and the eastern 
corner of Mysore. Through North Arcot and Chingleput the border 
line then run5 back to the sea.” According to the report of the 
Census of India, 1931 (I, i, p. ^71), the Telugu speaking population 
numbers 26,3741,000. 

Andhra as the name of a people is mentioned in the Attar ey a 
Br. (Vn, 18), together with the Pundras * Sabaras,* Puliiv 

1 They arc the people v/ho founded the city of Pundravardhana, modern 
\ 4 ahasthan in the Bogra district, Bengal. They might have originally dwelt in the 
Vindhyan region. 

2 The $abaras arc identified with the Savaras or Saoras of die Vizagapatam 
Hills and the Savaris of the Gwalior territory, and with the Suari of Pliny and the 
Sabarae of Ptolemy (P.H.A.L, 4di cd., p. 79). 
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das® and Mutiba.'/ who became outcastes as a result of the refusal of 
the fifty elder sons of Visvamitra to accept his adoption of Sunahsepa. 
The Sahkhayana Sr. Su, (XV) also mentions the Andhras, but omits 
the Pulindas from the list and adds Mucipas ( = Mutibas). Another 
interesting fact is that while the Ait, Br. calls the tribes ndantyah 
(beyond the border), the Smkh. Sr, Su. has udancah (northern), and 
scholars think that the latter reading is wrong. ^ Migration was 
however a. remarkable feature of Indian tribes in early times,® and it 
is not impossible that originally the Andhras actually dwelt on the 
northern border of the Aryan occupied portion of India or at least to 
the north of the land where the Smkh was composed. In any case, 
the Andhras were recognised as non- Aryans (dasyu) in the days of 
the Ait, and the Safikh. R. E. XIII of Asoka mentions the Andhras 
together with the Palidas (obviously the same as the Pulindas) as a 
people within the dominions of the Maurya emperor; but says 
nothing about their habitat or social position. Early classical 
authors^ refer to “the Andarae (= Andhras) as a still more 
powerful race which possesses numerous villages and thirty towns 
defended by walls and towers and which supplied an army of 
100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants.” If whis 
statement does not prove anything about the original home of the 
Andhras, it certainly speaks of their great power and prosperity. 

Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar’' thinks that the Andhras were originally 
a Vindhyan tribe whose course of migration was from west to east 

3 Prof. Raychaudhuri thinks that Pulindanagara (capital city of the Pulindas} 
lay to the south-east of Dasarna i.c. the Vidisa region (ibid., p. 9). 

4 The MCitibas (=:Mucipas=Muvipas) are identified with Pliny’s Modobac 
who arc associated with the Uberac (=Sabaras?). The confusion regarding the 
spelling of the name may suggest that they are the same as the Mrtapas of the 
Mahabhhya (IH.Q., XV, p. 637). 

5 Vedic Index, I, p. 23. 

6 Sircar, Successors of the Satavahanas, 1939, p ii, note. 

7 McCrindle, Ancient India, 1926, p. 140. The statement appears to refer to 
die period before the Maurya conquest. 

8 Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 276 ff. 
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down the valley of the Godavari and the Krsna. Dr. Bhandarkar 
points out that Andhapura (capital city of the Andhras) is placed by 
the Serivanija Jataka on the Telavaha river which he identifies with 
the modern Tel or Telingiri. The suggestion that the Andhras at 
some early period occupied the region about the upper Deccan is 
possibly supported by the existence of the Sabaras in the Gwalior 
territory and of the Pulindanagara not very far from the Vidisa 
region. Prof. Raychaudhun however thinks’" that Andhapura of 
the Jataka may be identical with Bezwada. Whatever might have 
been the original habitat of the Andhras, it is certain that the people 
settled down in the district near the mouths of the Krsna long 
before the time of the Pallava king ^ivaskandavarman (ist half of 4th 
cent.) The Epics, Puranas, works like the Brhatsamhita and the 
classical authors place the Andhra people or their country in the 
southern or south-'Castern part of India. The Mayidavolu grant of 
Sivaskandavarman mentions Andhrapatha having its headquarters at 
Dhanyakata (Amaravati). 

The aboriginal tribes of India must have been thought of as 
alien and antagonistic by the Aryan people when the latter entered 
India. The bitterness gradually calmed as the two groups lived side 
by side for centuries and became more or less influenced by one 
another’s culture- The cerebral consonants which are numerous 11 » 
rhe Rgveda, but are doubtless borrowed from the Dravidians, offer 
a definite proof that the Aryans often took their wives from the 
Dravidian tribes and thereby very soon modified the speech of their 
descendants.” With such a state of things, it is only natural that the 
Aryans very soon could not think of a society without their neigh- 
bours. The case was the same with foreign peoples, and Patanjali s 
reference to the ^akas (Scythians) and Yavanas (Greeks) as clean 

9 Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 71. 10 p. 78. 

11 The Brahmi alphabet appears to be a selection from the alphabet of the 
Indus Valley people. 
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^udras is not at all unintelligible. But a more or less clear picture 
of the position of aboriginal and foreign tribes in relation to the 
orthodox Brahmanical society is first noticed in law-books like the 
Manusamhitd, supplemented by the works of Yajnavalkya and other 
later lav/-givers. 

The Manusarnhita tries to connect all tribes living within 
or on the borders of India by blood relations, in the same manner as 
peoples of other parts of the world nourish the theory of a common 
ancestor for all men. It recognises the four varnas or castes^** together 
with the groups, Vratyas and Dasyus. 

“The Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya are the three twice-born 
castes; the fourth is the one caste, Sudra; there is no fifth (X, 4). 

“Among all castes, those only who are produced by fathers on 
the virgins of their own caste wedded in the natural order are to be 
regarded as of the same (caste as the fathers) (X, 5). 

“The sons that the twice-born men beget on wives of equal 
caste, but who^^ for not fulfilling their sacred duties become excluded 
from the Savitrl should be designated as Vratyas (X, 20). 

“All the races of the world which are outside the pale of the 
people ‘born of the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the feet (i.e. 
Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra) speaking the barbaric 
{mleccha) or the refined (^ryd) language arc called Dasyti (X, 45)’ • 

All other castes (jati), i.e-, tribes or tribal castes are sprung, 
according to the Manusarnhita, from an intermixture of the 

12 XV, p. 636 ff. 

13 The terms Brahmana (priest-class), Ksatriya (a fighting class), and Vatsya 
(common folk) have derivative meanings. Siidra which has no such meaning appears 
to have been derived from a particular non-Aryan tribe of that name, living in the 
Punjab region. 

14 According to another reading, “who arc born of unfaithful mothers.” 
Medhatithi says, “The assertion that these peoples have become ‘low-born’ is based 
upon the fact that in these countries we do not meet with any clear division of the 
four varnas.'* In R. E. XIII of Asoka the Yavana country is said to have no 
Brahmana or Sinmana in its population. Cf. also P.H.A.L, p. 198. 
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above classes. The general rule regarding the social position is that 
the issues of higher class fathers and lower class mothers are con' 
sidcred purer than those born of lower class fathers and higher class 
mothers. “If a child is somehow born to a Brahmana father by a 
non-Aryan mother, and another to a non-Aryan father by a 
Brahmana mother — with which of these would the superiority lie? 
(X, 66). The dec'sion is that — one born to an Arya by an 
Anarya woman may be an Arya in quality; but one born to an Anarya 
even by an Arya woman is always an Anarya (X, 67).“ The 
theory however recognises the elevation of a low caste to a high one 
as a result of the gradual diminution of “low ' blood bv the infiltra- 
tion of “pure blood. “11 the child born of a Siidra woman and a 
Brahmana goes on being wedded to a person of superior caste — the 
inferior attains the superior caste within the seventh generation 
(X, 6.^), and vice versa. The ^sudra attains the position of the 
Brahmana and the Brahmana sinks to the position of the 5 udra; the 
same should be understood to be the case with the offspring of the 
Ksntriya and the Vaisya (X, 65).'”’ 

The attached table may be useful in showing the inter-con- 
nections of the Brahmana, Ksatriya. Vaisya, .’^udra. Vratya and 
Dasyu producing the numerous tribal castes according to the theory 
of the Mannsarnhita, 

Of course it is not [X)ssiblc to accept the scheme of the Mann- 
samhita literally. A cursory glance at it convinces anybody that the 
attempt to connect all Indian tribes to the conventional four varnas 
IS arbitr^iry and absurd. Of more than fifty names of the 
so-called mixed or degraded castes, the Malla, MagadHa, Abhirar 

15 According to Mcdliatithi, on the principle enunciated here, if a maiden 
born from a ^udra to a Brahmana is wedded to a Brahmana, and the girl born of this 
marriage is again married to a Brahmana, and this goes on for seven generations, 
then in the seventh generation the child born is a regular Brahmana. The child 
born from Brahmana and Vaisya attains the superior caste in the fifth generation, 
and that from Brahman.'i .inti Ksatriyii in the third generation. 
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Andhra, Avantya, Karusa, Khasa, Kirata, Saka, Paundra, Ambascha, 
Kamboja, Palhava, Parasava, Darada, Dravida, Vatadhana, Salrln- 
dhra, Odra, Vena, Yavana, Cma, Sattvata, Mcda, Nisada, etc., 
are known to have been tribes or peoples from the lists furnished by 
the Epics, Puranas, works like the Brhatsamhita, and other sources/^ 
The inclusion of such well known names as the Yavana (Greek), Saka 
(Scythian), etc. in the list of degraded Ksatriyas and the Abhira, 
Andhra, Ambastha, etc. in that of the mixed castes makes the spirit 
of the arbitrary scheme very clear. It must be noticed that parti- 
cular professions have been assigned to particular mixed castes; this 
fact and the very names of many of the castes prove that a good 
many of the list indicate professional castes (cf. Nata, Sairindhra, 
Suta, Antyavasayin, etc.). Names like Magadha, Avantya, 
Vaideha, etc., appear to refer rather to geographical divisions than 
to tribes. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that all the mixed or 
degraded castes represent in fact some early sect or tribe or people. 
The Andhras, for example, live in a particular region of India and 
are more than crores in population. If they were actually off- 
springs of Brahmana-Vaisya-Sudra, how is it that such admixture 
was impossible in other parts of India? Their huge population is 
obviously against the idea of mixed origin. 

The position of the castes in the table and the notes regarding 
their profession are much more important from the historical stand- 
point than the scheme itself. It will be seen that the Andhras arc 
placed clearly in the lowest grade, and this is echoed in the passage 
referring to the society as — - 

in a number of early medieval inscriptions.^' It is really difficult to 
understand why the Dravidas (the Tamil people) are included in the 

44 E.g., Mbh., VI, i, ^ 9; Markandeya p., 57-58. nrhatiitmhtia, 14 16, etc. 

45 E.g,, Giitulalekhanial^, p. 96. 
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list of Vratya-Ksatriyas, but the position given to the Andhras (the 
Teliigii people) is no better than that, of the Candala. The under- 
noted three factors may be pointed out as the causes for the leaders 
of the orthodox Brahman ical society to look down upon the Andhras 
in the age of law-books, such as the Manusamhka : 

First, the Andhra country was in early times one of the greatest 
strongholds of Buddhism in India. The great stupas of Dhanya- 
ka^ka (Amaravati) and Vijayapura (in the Nagarjunikonda valley), 
the stupas at Jaggayyapeta, Ghantasala and other localities of the 
country, and renowned sects of Acaryas like the Purvasailiyas, 
Aparasailiyas, etc. go to prove the extent of heretical influence over 
the Andhra country. 

Secondly, for many centuries after the Maurya occupa- 
tion there was no great political power ruling over the 
whole of the Andhra country which was probably divided 
into a number of small principalities. It may be noticed 
that the king of the Andhra is hardly found in the lists 
of Indian kings found in connection with an Epic or Puranic des- 
cription of such events as a Svayarnvara, a Rajasuya and the like.'“' 
The political condition appears to be the same in the 4th century 
A.D. when Harisena mentions several principalities in the Andhra 
area and Kalidasa, the poet of the Gupta age, docs not mention the 
Andhra king either in connection with Raghu’s Digvijaya or with 
Indumati’s Svayarnvara , 

Thirdly, the Aryan authors were possibly familiar more with 
the primitive and backward than with the advanced elements in the 
population of the Andhra country. 

Dinks Chandra Sircar 

This seems to be nn , additional proof that the Satavahanas were not Andhras. 
The Puranas rail tliem Andhra (or Andhrabhrtya) possibly because, just before their 
decline (in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D.) the Satavahanas were riding in the 
Andhra country. 



A New Light on the History of the Cahamanas 

The country around Ajmer and Rajpiitana was formerly known 
as Sakarnbhari, Sapadalaksa, or Jahgala. The Cahamanas held sway 
over It from the eighth to the end of the twelfth century. In 
the last quarter of the twelfth century the Cahamana Prthviraja III, 
son of King Somesvara, was on the throne. During his reign Muham- 
mad Ghori invaded Hindustan. The Taytil-Ala-asir of Hasan 
Nizami, Tabakat-i-Nasin of Minhaj-us-vSiraj, Ta fikh-i-Ftrishta, and 
Hammtra-Adahakavya of Nayacandrasun arc utilised here for the 
reconstruction of the history of the crinHict between the Moslems 
and the Cahamanas. 

Hasan Ni/ami' (A.D. 1 205-1 22^), opens his work “with the 
transactions of the year 587 H. (1191 A.D.) when Muham- 
mad Ghori undert(x:)k his expedition to India to retrieve the dreadful 
disaster he had a short time before experienced on the held of 
Tarain, near Thanesar. He next relates that’ Pithoia Rae 
(Prthviraja) opjxised him with three lacs ol h(^rse, obtained from the 
Rajas of Hind. Muhammad Ghori made a proposal lor truce. I he 
leaders of the Cahamana army minimised the strength ol the Mos- 
lems, “and without any care or concern, fell into a slumber of re 
niissncss.” Muhammad Ghori attacked the C^abamanas. who were 
quite, unprepared, and deleated them. Pithora Rae was taken 
prisoner, and killed near Sursuti. After this victor) Muhammad 
Ghori marched towards Ajmer, defeated Kola (natural v^n) of the 
Rai of Ajmir, and conc]uered the country. 1 he sou ol Rai Pithaura 
Its governor. Sometime aftirwards -Kiitb ud-din 
received an information from Rfih-ud din Ham/a. who was at 
Rantanbor, that Hiraj, brother of the liai of Ajmir, threat 

I Elliot, II, 210. 2 t R.imuv, \" 1 . 1. y I*’* ' 

3 Elliot, II, 214. 

I.H.Q., StPTtMBHR, 1940 
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ciicd to siege the foit of Raiitanbor, and that the son of l^ithaiira 
\\i\s in a stale of extreme danger. He forthwith marched against 
Hira) who without giving any battle Hcd away. The son of Rai 
Pithaura was favoured with a robe of honour.' The Idj iA-Mn-asir 
subsecjuently states that' in 589 H. (A.D* 1 *93) Kutb-ud'din was 
informed that Hiraj, the Rai of Ajinir, liecame hostile to him, and 
that Jihtar, attacked the border of Delhi. Kutb-ud-din advanced 
against Jihtar, who lost courage to meet the M(\slem army, withdrew 
to the fort of Ajinir, and committed suicide. The Moslems easily 
lonc] tiered the fort ol A/mir. 

MInhaj," after describing the hrst battle ot 1‘arain. which took 
place in 1 191 A.D., states that in the ('allowing year in 1 192 A.D. 
Muhammad Chon again appeared in the batile Held of Tarain. The 
C^auhans were deleated. Pithaura was taken prisoner in the 
neighbourhood of Sursuti and was killed- He does not tell us any 
thing about the successors of Prthviraja 

[drishta' (sixteenth century) reports that Pithviraja was slain 
luar Soorsutty by the Moslems. Muhammad Ghoii captuied 
Ajinir, and delivered the country to Gola, the natuial son of 
Pilhow Ra|, on the latter s promisi to pay tribute. Meanwhile 
Heinra), a relation of Ihthow Raj, expelled Gola from Ajmii. 
Kutb'ud din marthe<l against Hemraj Irrm Delhi m 591 H. (A.D. 
119,4), defeated and killed him. Kutb-iid-din then appointed a 
governor of his own faith to control the Raj. 

The Hdmmird-Aldhdkavya states ‘that Prthviraja o^kc took 
Muhammad GIkui prisoner hut released him. After this the Mos 
lem general attacked him seven times without success- On the next 
-occasion Muhammad Ghon captured Delhi. Prthviraja. wlv' was 
overconfident of his success, met the enemy with a small army. Tht 
Sultan succeeded in seducing secretly \o his side Prthviraja s master 


4 Mi; »t. II .M(; 

7 I. '77 


Ihtd . .*25 


h Rjvirly, I. 457-4^V 
« V’lll, 60, 61. 
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of horse. When the Sultan attacked the C^ahanianas, the horse 
styled Natyarambha, engaged by that master of the horse for the 
occasion, and on which Prthviraja was mounted, began to dance 
keeping time with the war music. "The king was diverted with 
this performance hn* a time, and forgot the all-impurtaiu business 
of the moment. The king was taken [in.soner b^ the Moslems 
Udayaraja. the commander-in'chiet ol the ('ahamanas. was inte in 
reaching the battle held. I he Sultan apprel'ienduig an attack by 
Udayaraja retired to tlie tort of Delhi, and assassinated Prthviraja. 
Udayaraja fought with the Moslems aiul lost his life. After this 
[Vthviraja’.s brother Hanraja ascended the throne. He performed 
the funeral ceremony ol the tleeea.sed king. Sumeume afterwards 
Hariraja lost hi.s life in a battle with Muhammad Ghori. Ajmei 
was occupied by the Moslems. Guvindaraja. giandsun of Prthvi 
raja, founded a kingd<)m in Ranastambhapura (Ranth.imbhor). I here 
Is an i Inscription ’ which shows that rhesillage 1 aintuthi (mod. 
Tantoti, in the Ajmir District) was in the hef of Pratapadevi, cpieen 
of Hariraja, in V.S. 1251 ( - A.D. 1 19.-J) 

The attention of scholars may be drawn to one mole source i>l 
evidence, which throws some new light on the sub|ect. 1 he colo[)hon 
ol the book Virfiddha-vidhi vidhvdm.sci, dealing with the disputed 
point of (sacred) law, by Lak.smidhara, runs as ltdiows- 

( i or ) n i <! 

uj ii 

I III tin- ol' ilu- N;ig.ir;i Hi jlim.iM.is, m iIk- K.isy.ij'.i iioiu, in ilu }>l.ui 

Aii:iiul;uiajj;iii\i, w.is llic Ujiiu-J iianiol Slli.liiLsv.ii .1, who e'luiii ud ili* 

hIi«)1;us uf ilu- four iju.irujs l»v iiis own li.uniu'j, (vv 1 yf 

9 An. R(fjpMt<nu M/fu/on, 1911 ic;i2. 2, 5. 

10 til (hi S.nolt/f til o>t Lthi ■ v .•/ //' ftiih.i 

III p 
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!n»rtwTt »ntn ir: i 

uvii 

^r»!pr: I 

ift s^jn?rrs5^»wi iiiii 

qi*>lOl^a : >I9?tt II ^11 

i#s^: <?^fiireRq^s*pra ii'»ii 
<JW 33TRPi?it i& »piteni'?RHM i 



<ITW|t I 

^f«ri?!f ^ g?ft ft«ra: luii 

dsrnifiic^' f^TJ? 51^*1 €<wnh^ I 

fffjjt" >j!TS|^ (?) II I* II 

5 <pf ^■<Tm I 

^ ['5?®] mill 

I Who nin<le a gift of houses (furnished) with gV)ods and chattels to twenty 
.seven Nii^ara (Brahmanas) in the prosperous Anandanagara (v. 4). 

Who was six-facol (Karttikcya) in the six members of the science of Logic, 
and the tour-facetl (Brahma) with (his knowledge of) the four Vedas, and whose 
intellect was developed by (the study of) M'lmamsa. In his lineage was born 
(v. 5) Skaiula, who, of sharp intellect, gas'e extreme delight to his father, was a 
minister of peace ami war to the king Somesvara, lord of ^akamhhaft, and was 
a lion to the elephants in the form of the host of enemies. His son was Sodha, 
who was unbearable to the enemies, succeeded to his post (vv. 6-7). 

He (.So»jha) had two sons named Skanda ami Vamana, who were prai.sed by 
those living within elements, were learned in the Vedas, and were praised by 
the (p.eople) of the earth, (v. 8). 

Prthvheijd gave them .✓ith delight the posts of the chief councillors, and 
became happy hy m.iking over the command of the army to Skanda. (v. 9), just 
as the lonl (v)f goils, whose form is not visible), rested at ease after giving the 
post of tile commander of the army to Skanda (Karttikeya), the son of Maha- 
deva, and the bearer of (the mi.ssile named) $akti (v. 10). 

After conferring the post of the minister of peace and war etc-, on Vamana, 
Skaiiila, who gave delight to the king, killed iltc Ttmiskas continually, (v. ii)]. 


a Tin- m« tie is incomplete- so the reading suggested 
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^ ^frsrpj?: 1 

«n [t] 3kt?i, n i 11 

«^pRn^^^fT 5 i: m ^ n 

^ ^ Pb t^: I 

5?^ simn: ’iR^ I 

^5T fj^sf ?ig% <T^ sf>T?rar IIIVLII 

#q[Tf^[^5r% ^r^tjfl fO*i » 

sir^ i r s t fg ii qqla ' (1) i\‘isii'x^ii 

fr trsrr aftqwitil gf*? ii^^ii 

5fTO^R*ft KT^ tt: i 

5 TqT* 4 lf firg: II^VII 

swR^rt fif5T?r^ ( • ^i =^ ) 5fr§: fTJi I 

sTRst: (s) ^ilfpiTOWR 5 lixmi 

I He (Skantla), ihc leader of the army, always made donations to the twice 
born, and celebrated the marriage of tliose virgin girls, who approached him 
(for the purpose), (v. 12). 

When he was being extolled here with the words ‘Skanda is (really) Skand.i 
(Kaittikeya)’ among the castes, a certain Nagara Brahmana said with his lips 
trembling with rage (v, 13). 

‘Wiiy^ oh Brahmanas, do you say every day 'Skanda is (really) Skanda’; in 
my heart he is not even half of a part of Skanda (KarttiKeya) (v. 14). 

The Nagaras replied. “If you have the fitness, oh twice born, then go to his 
presence and say this.' (v, 15). 

Out of rage that Brahmana reached the city of Sakambhari, in Sapadalaksa 
Twelve, and from the royal palace went to that leader of the army (v. ib). 

When Skanda went to another battle, the king, whose intellect was shrouded 
by the vice of sleep (for vice and sleep), who, though alive, was as good as dead 
in battle, was slaughtered by the THruskas (v. 23). 

Then Skanda placing Hanraja over the kingdom of Sakambhari, lived there 
for a while, (and then) look to the fvnuth stage (of life), (v. 24). 

And then Vamana with twenty lacN and twenty hundred Drammas went to 

Anahillapataka. (v. 25)]. 


b Read 


c Read 


d Read 
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g?r: i 

g»nrwiwl4ig^ iJjRRlfsTTRt IRS II 
flPRi^^iT I 

iRv»ii 

^ ;TT»^5iRpsn at i 

5mt«rds>i5[tvrt«n:: iRtin 
»?»H5r*mR?rm^r^jRrT^: i 
«iisnf^sr^H5rt|<iiiRi3*ii^?: ir«.ii 

»isr^: ?rfWM^: ir«ii 

( ? I *f5T: ) 1 

?j: iriii 

(?) I 

s?R>n?gj^3r^ ir^ii*' 

I His son was Mallaclcva, the best of tliose havittg sons, the autlior of ilte 

Stibhasitaval't, and the supporter of the inhahnants of the earth, (v. zO). 

Whose (Malladeva’s) many sided eriuliiiv)n ui literature, divided aceordinji 
to the numfxT of laksya aiul ItiksaHii, as well as in the works on the 

science of politics of Kantilya and others, was established, (v. ly). 

He married (a girl), celebrated by liersell with the name ^ridevi, and Ironi 
him, who was like the lord of Lak.yni was born Laksmhlhtmt, the [X)sse.ssor dI 
the htst Intellect (v. 28). 

(Malladeva) was the ex}»ositor of tl'*’ ever hlissfid knowledge of Advau.i, 

which he received through the mercy of the holy feet of tlie revend Bodlia 
bharati. (v. 29). 

Like the lord of 5 ii, Malladeva ((.ontiniied to live) in that prosperous city I'l 
Anahillapapika, and being tireil with the conclusions of Vt‘cUint,i am! Snirti in 
determining laws t tc. passed over as a travellei to the path of ,a pod and loin 
posed the MtthdL’iiuyit named /i pnitmi.i tiinift (vv ^o ^i). 

With speech brought to sight (?}, the gre.itest ot the Swdrtiis (Lak^iiidhai.i) 
.iccomplished ihr vulhi uuihutimsr loj- inlighleniii!!; ilif diillanis 

(V. V}\. 


11 The mamiscripi wa.s copied in Sainvat A.D 1525 I am iiulel)ie«l 

to Mr. S. C. Banerji, M.A. of the M^S. .pejji. Pau r Umversiiy l“r ili.iwing nn 
attention to these pas'lliges. I am also ili^inktul ni Di K < H i/ia, MA Pli D 
itor helping me in \witing this paper 
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The Viruddha-vidhi-vidhvarnsa is obviously a nearly contempo- 
rary work on the subject. Laksmidhara had every means of knowing 
the correct information on the conHict between Muhammad Ghori 
and the Cahamanas. So the work is of great historical value. We 
know from it the existence of a family of ministers under the Caha 
inanas. If it is studied with the report of the Moslem historians, 
it will appear that Prthviraja’s success in the first battle of Tarain 
was due to the military skill of Ins general Skanda. Skanda’s absence 
in the second battle of Tarain and Prthviraja’s indolence were res- 
ponsible for the defeat and death of the king at the hand of the 
Moslems. It has been made clear that Prthviraja's habit of sleeping 
untimely marred his political career. It seems that when the 
news of Prthviraja s death reached Ajmir, Skanda declared Hariraja 
as the king of the country. So long Skanda was the leader of the 
Cahamana army the Moslems could not conquer Ajmir. But after 
the retirement of the valiant general, Muhammad Chon took posses- 
sion of the country by defeating Hariraja. 

The work also supplies some valuable information regarding the 
history of Sanskrit literature of the ancient period. It is important to 
note that keen interest was taken by the scholars in the study of 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra even in the twelfth and thirtee nth centuries 
A.D. Baudha Bhaiati was the author of Sankhyavacaspativyakhya.' 
It cannot be said definitely whether he was . identical with Bodha 
bharati, mentioned in v. 29 alx)ve. 

D. C. Ganguly 


12 CnOilo. Cnt., 1, 377 IV 
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Nilakantha the Saiva, who is different from his more famous 
name-sake whose fame rests on his commentary on the Mahahharata,' 
was the author of a number of Parana and Tantra works, not so 
well-known. He has given but meagre information about himself 
in his works. We are told^ that he was born in a family of Saivas. 
Mavuresvara of this family, the great grandfather of our author, 
earned for the family the surname Saiva. The son of Mayuresvara 
was Nilakantha whose son, the father of our author was Rafiganatha, 
the poet. Rahganatha had liis son Nilakantha by his wife Laksmi. 
Both the parents are referred to b^' name in the colophons as well as 
in the introductory and concluding verses of his works. He also 
refers to his preceptors Kasinatha and .^ridhara,’ as well as to one 
Racnaji at whose instance he is stated to have composed his com- 
mentary on the Devthhagavata.* He seems to have hailed from the 
Marhatta country as he refers to a number of dialectic words of the 
place in this commentary (VIII. 2^. 25-7). 

Nilakantha does not mention his date but an approximate idea 
niay be formed of his time on the basis of the references he makes 

I He is-also tliffcrcnt from Nilakantha, author of the Srikanthabhdsya, a com- 
mentary on the Brahmasiftra, though this Nilakantha is also callrrl n .^aiva. 

sraesg: ^ftrT3ITTfitgf3: «fhtJRT»!ITfH«r: in*! 

ffirag: ^ snsnfef i 

— Concluding verses of the Dcvibha^avataukd 

3^ JTcSTT 2T«rmfcT I 

— Introductory verse of Saptasatydhgasatkavydkhydna. 

4 ’C9T3ft‘5i ^ ^ I . 

— Introductory verse of the Devibhagavatatika. 
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to authors and works. He mentions in his commentary on the Devt- 
bhagavata^ among others, to the Aiantramahodadhi (of Mahidhara, 
comjx)sed in 1589 A.D.), the Guftavati (of Bhaskararaya, composed 
in 1741 A.D.) and to Nagojibhatta (lyth-iSth century). It would 
therefore appear that Nilakantha flourished at a time not earlier than 
the middle of the i8th century. 

Of works and authors referred to by Nilakantha mention may 

in the commentary on the Devh 

Bhuvanesvaryupanisad, III. 3. 44. 
Mantramahodadhi, III. 26. 26. 
Miltlhava’s commentary on the Siita- 
samhita. III. 10. 14. 

„ commentary on the Rudra- 

bhasya, VII. 13. 31. 

„ commentary on the Suta- 

gita, VII. 33. It. 

Rasalcka, IX. 19. 5. 

Sivarahasya, HI. 3. 35, IX. i. i, XII. 10. 

3, VIII. 8. 19-20. 

ShasHtra, V. 16. 35. 

Srikramadipika, Introduction, p. 25. 
SiddhantaSekhara, XI. 24. 42. 
Satibhagyakalpalata, Introduction, p. 26. 
Saurasamhita, V. i. 2y, IX. 2. 26. 
Hathaprad'tpika, XI. 16. 64. 

Hemadri, Introduction, p. 10, 20. 

Bhuvancjvarihrdaya, III. 3. 44. 

About hnJl a dozen works of Nilakantha are known or have 
been mentioned. A list of these is given below: 

I. Commentary on the Katyayamtantroi, Mantravyakhyaprakastka by 
name. A manuscript of Patalas 20-23 of the work is noticed by Stein (Descr. 
Cat. Sans, Mss. Raghnnath Temple Library, Jammu, Kashmir, No. 228). 

2. Commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanhad. Referred to in the 
commentary on the Devibhagavata (III. 30. 28, XI. 18. 28). The only known 
manuscript of the work belongs to the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat.’ 

5 Desrr. Cat. Sans. Mss. Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, p. 17. 

I.H.Q., SEFFEMBER. I940 


be made of the following noticed 



Acarahnika, XI. 16. 24. 

Acaradarpa<na, XI. 22. 43. 

Kalottara, Introduction to the commen- 
tary (p. 31, 38 of the Calcutta edi- 

tion). 

Krtyatattva, IX. 9. 36. 

Guptavati of Bhajikararaya, IX. 50. 85. 
Cidvalitantra, XII. 7. 20. 
Durgatarangi'ni, III. 26. 16. 
Durgapradipa of Mahesa Thakkurn, In- 
trckluction, p. 10, III. 26. 33. 
Nityahnika, XI. 17. i. 

Prthvidharacarya, III. n. 45. 
Bhuvanesvariparijata, VII. 31. 24, III. 3. 

40, 44- 

Bhuvanesvarirahasya, HI. 3. 44* ^ H. 

38- 3- 

Bhuvanesvarisarnhita, XII. ii. 106. 


20 
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3. Commentary on the six accessories of the Dcvimahatmya Section of 
the Markandeya Purana, called Saptasalyahgasatkavyakhyana. Referred to in 
the commentary on the DevibhagavaU (Introduction, p. 38, V.' 8. 33, V. 33. 
57-9) But it seems to be rather curious that the latter commentary is also 
referred to in the present work. Only one incomplete manuscript of the work, 
comprising the kavaca portion, is recorded in the Catnlogus Catalogorum (U. 
166). The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses two manuscripts of the 
work one complete and the other incomplete.*' 

$akttlattvavimarstni. Referred to in the commentary of the Devi- 
bhagavata (Intioduction, p. 38) and the Saptasatyangasatkavyakhyana. 

5. CoiiiiTicntary on the Kenopnnisaci ^ called C.andrtka Referred to in the 
commentary of the Dev'ibhagavata (IV. 19. 15). 

6. Commentary on the Kamakalarahasya, Referred to in the commentary 
on the Devibhagavata (IV 15. 12). 

7. Commentary on the Devigita. Referred to in the commentary on the 
Devibhagavata (VII. 34, 50, VII. 35. 46, 62, VII. 40. 40-6). 

8. Dcvibhagavatasthiti or simply Bhagavaiasthtt>} which seeks to demons- 
trate the authenticity of the Devibhagavata, It is referred to towards the end 
of the introduction (p. 38) of the commentary of the Devibhagavata. This 
infoduction which also deals with the same topic is referred to at the end of 
the present work. A manu.script of the work is found in the collections of the 
Royal A.siatic Society of Bengal. 

9. Devibhagavatauka. Two manuscripts of the work arc referred to in 
the Catalogus Catalogomm (I. 261, II. 56). Two editions of the work are 
known; one, published in Bombay (1789 $.£=1867 A.D.), the other, published 
in three volumes by Haricaran Vasu (Sabdakalpadrum office, 71, Pathuriaghata 
Street, Calcutta, 1809 5 .£— 1887 A.D.). This latter edition has been referred 
to in these pages. 

Of these works the commentary on the Devibhagavata appears 
to be the only work that has so far been printed. It also seems to be 
one of the latest, as references to almost all the other works are 
traceable in it. It is not possible however, at this stage to suggest a 
strictly chronological arrangement of the other works, especially be- 
cause in the ease of some of his works mutual references between two 
works are noticeable. Thus, as has already been pointed out, the 
Saptasatyangasatkavyakhyana and the Dcvibhagavatasthiti both 
refer to and are referred to by the Devibhagavata ftka, 

6 Destr Cat Sans. Mss. Royal Asiatic Soc., vol. VIII. Nos. 6409-10. 
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The value of this commentary lies in the fact that incidentally 
it seeks to elucidate the real nature and the supreme importance of 
the worship of the Divine Mother who is sought to be identified 
with the Brahman.’ We have here an interesting discussion regard- 
ing the propriety of sacrificing animals in connection with the 
worship of ^akti. It is stated that iJakti is the presiding deiy of 
Brahmavidya which aims at an annihilation of this mundane exis- 
tence; so it is that 5akti prefers the sacrifice of animals.** Nilakan^a 
gives an ingenous explanation of the inconsistencies in the cosmogo- 
nica! accounts as given in various systems of philosophy. It is 
pointed out that the world is but an illusion for which diere is scant 
regard of spiritual aspirants and. hence the description of the process 
of creation is nothing but an eye-wash meant for the satisfaction of 
the ignorant mass.'* Some of the views expressed in the work may 
7 ^ ^^^tr^^^^V^m—Devibhagavatatikd, III. 9. 33. 

\ - 'Op. cit., in. 18 37-42. 

— op, cit., IV. 19. 7. 

Elsewhere Nilakantha thus elucidates his views on the point : 

i m 



1 rd 5 

fat a suain; 1 

f? ^?OTt ^ I a?r ^g'rraai 

^ f%^iff5r<E!^Wr53iTfaiar 

^ 'rl^g^npica^'aaTn: gwEwrwjia^sfiqf Aram 

gigifafiire’ gw a gggcggwarar mwftFg 
gfRHfJ’ ggr 1 

— Introductory portion of the Saptasatyangasatkavydkhyana. 

^ 

sqp. fsiqt [—Devibhdgavataftkd HI. 26. 33. 

9 ^ 5r5fird''-Tt 

x—Dcvtbhdgavatatikd III. 7. 38. 
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not unlikely haVe been based on one or other of the different systems 
of Tantra philosophy of which Ntlakantha refers to five belonging to 
five principal schools of Tantra*” According to the Sakta system the 
world is stated to consist of ten categories.** 

Nilakantha has taken pains in the introduction of the com- 
mentary to demonstrate the authenticity of the Devtbhagavata.^^ 
But he is not a blind admirer and he has been careful in examining 
the relative value of the different recensions*^ as well as variants 
found in different manuscripts. 

Nilakantha follows the Bengal recension of the work in pre- 
ference to the Southern recension, distinctive features of which arc 
still unknown.'* He rejects the first eleven slokas of chapter II of 
Book III found in the Southern recension but missing in the Bengal 


— op. cit., IV. 15. 12. 

»« fRT ?rfa5^^JUT% 1 1 

12 A number of independent treatises oi» the topic including one, already 
referred to, by Nilakantha himself arc known. One of these e g., the Durjana- 
mtikhacapetika by Kasinatha Bhaua Bhada was translated into French by Burnouf 
(Le Bhagavata Parana, Preface, p. Ixxxv). 

13 References to peculiarities of various recensions and older manuscripts evi- 
dently go to disprove the Vaisnavite theory about the spuriousness of the version 
of the work as known at present, which is stated to have been the composition of 
one Ramacandra Ghule (19th century) of Benares who manufactured it, as the 
genuine work was alleged to be not available. [Bhagavatanukramamka, a Bengali 
work of Janamejay Mitra, Sahitya Parisat Patr^ka, vol. 3^, pp. 15-16). If Ghule 
was really responsible for a version, it must be different from the one commented on 
by Nilaknndia, which enjoys popularity to an extent scarcely to be expected for so 
late a version as that of Ghule, Further, the chronological relation between Ghule 
and Nilakantha being unknown it is difficult to suppose that the version of the 
former was accessible to the latter. 

I (Calcutta edition, vol. I, p. 2S 
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recension as well as in old manuscripts.*' Similarly he omits to com- 
ment on eight whole chapters after XII. 6 which are not found in old 
manuscripts, arc deemed irrelevant and are suspected to have been 
interpolated from Vaisnava works*** He was evidently of the 
opinion that he was the first to comment on the work.*^ But two 
more commentaries, the dates of which are not known, have been 
referred to in the Catalogus Catalogorum (I. 261). 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


*6 qfqiHT \ 

1 — xii, 7, i. 

Nilakantha refers to variants in several other cases also, e.g., 

IX, I, 92, XII, 6. 90. 

>7 ^ I 

— Last introrliictory verse of the commentary. 

ufisjnw q: ffwi^ gwj? ii 

Concltirliiig verse at the end of the tiki of each Book. 



The Authoress Biuabayi 

Binabayi is the only woman whose contribution to Pauranic 
literature is extant to-day. Her only work that is known to-day is 
the D vara ka-pat tala. The work has not been published as yet; the 
only MS. of it that is known to exist belongs to the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. It furnishes us with a fairly good 
account of the personal history of the authoress. 

It is stated at the beginning of the MS. that the work belongs 
to the Ramanuja school.^ It is dated 1518.^ So Binabayi must have 
flourished after Ramanuja (12th century) and before 1518. 

The authoress states that her father was king Mandalika who 
flourished in the Yadu race and excelled all others in royal qualities.^ 
It is likely that this Mandalika was one of the Cudasama Mandalika 
kings of Girnar, Kathiawar. Mandalika I flourished at the begin- 
ning of the nth century' and Ramanuja was born a few years later. 
So Mandalika I cannot be Binabayi’s father. King Mandalika, 
father of Binabayi, is, probably, one of the other four Cudasama 
Mandalikas known to us. ’ 

3 See the beginning of the work Dvaraka-pattala. 

4 C. Mabel Dnff’s Chronc^ogy of India, Lontlon, 1899, pp. 283-284; A.S.W.I., 
it, 164 (given in appentlix). 

5 ManJalika III, IV and V ruled at the beginning of the thirteenth, end of 
the fourteenth and middle of the fifteenth century; Duff’s Chronology of India, 
p. 284. For various inscriptions referring to the different rulers of the family and 
their lineage, see also Ep. Ind. vol. xx, p. 105, Inscription no 751, (dated Vikrama 
J473), no. 805, p. 112, (Vikrama 1507: Mandalika III); no. 867 (Vikrama 1554* 
Mandalika III); no. 1719, p. 243 (undated: Mandalika II); also no. 1865, p. 243 
(undated). See also Rev. Lists of Ant. Rem. of the Bombay Presidency, p. 347. 

The SMV. quotes a verse by one king Mandalika (Mahipati Mandalika), p. 64 
of the appendix, G. O. S., vol. LXXXII. 

There are two interesting MSS. called Mandalika-nrpa-carita about the Manda- 
lika kings in the Bombay Branch lyf the Royal Asiatic Society (see Descriptive Cata- 
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Further we know from the same work that Binabayi was the 
chief queen of Harasimha, son of Virasimha, grandson of king 
Pratapa, a Vaisnava by religion, who ruled in Patalipura situated on 
the Ganges, The only information we get about him in the work is 
that he was a descendant of Cahuvana and under the circumstances 
It is difficult to identify him. 

Thus it may be concluded that Binabayi flourished probably at 
Girnar, Kathiawar, between the 12th and the 15th century. 

Though highly learned, Binabayi displays admirable womanly 
modesty while speaking about herself and disclaims of any great 
scholarship or genius on her own part. She describes herself as a 
humble student of scriptures, not an erudite scholar. Of course, 
this is disproved by the work itself which indubitably testifies to the 
deep erudition of the authoress and her great mastery over scriptures, 
Smrtis and Puranas. Binabayi, further, declares herself an humble 
devotee of Krsna to whose service she has dedicated her whole life 
and fortune. Her sole object in undertaking to summarise the 
Dvaraka-mahatmya, forming a part of the Prabhasakhai da of the 
Skanda-purana, in the form of the present work Dvarak'a-paUala, is, 
she points out, to render some religious service to humanity. 

Binabayi seems to have made extensive tours all over India. 
According to her own statement, she visited many holy places and 
practised extensive charity.*' 

For all these reasons, she was held in high reverence by her 
subjects and by all those with whom she came in contact. She has 


Ifigne of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. in the library of the Bombay Branch of R. Asiatic 
Society, compiled by H. D. Vclankar. vol II, Hindu Literature, pp. 339 340). But 
th<‘y contain no reference to our authoress Binabayi. 

6 Set the end of chnpter I c.illed 
1 '•■"‘I c.iiicd 

etc. ; and also end of jid chap, t.allcd 
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been eulogised as the Kalpa-taru or the celestial wish-fulfilling tree, 
and as the Ganges, — ^purity and holiness incarnate/ 

The work is divided into four chapters. At the beginning of 
the work, as we have seen, the authoress gives us some personal in- 
formations. The first chapter begins with quotations from the 
Skanda-furana showing the importance of the holy place Dvaraka 
and deals with the acquirement of religious merit by the pilgrim who 
visits Dvaraka or by his helpers. In this connection it is stated that 
the pilgrim acquires at his every step towards Dvaraka from home 
the same religious merit as accrues from the performance of the horse- 
sacrifice. The helpers too acquire various sorts of religious merit. 
Thus one inducing some other person to go on pilgrimage to Dvaraka 
goes to the realm of Visnu. One speaking sweetly to such a pilgrim 
acquires the merit of playing at Nandana. One offering a conveyance 
to a tired pilgrim on his way to Dvaraka goes to Heaven in an aero- 
plane with swans. One supplying food to a hungry pilgrim on his 
way to Dvaraka acquires the merit of satisfying the maiies with food 
and drink for ever and so on. 

The 2nd chapter deals with the ritualistic directions in connec- 
tion with bowing down to various deities, etc., while paying visit 
to them at Dvaraka. On reaching Dvaraka one pays homage to 
Ganesa, then to Balarama and Krsna in succession. After that he 
visits the river Gomati. On the eighth, ninth or fourteenth day 
of the moon he visits Rukmini with the object of getting all desired 
objects. Then he visits Cakratirtha, the Dvaraka-Gahga, and 
Saiikhoddhara, finally he bathes in the Gomati with the object of 
getting rid of all sins committed during the previous births. 

The third chapter is connected with the offerings of rice, durva 
grass, flowers, water, etc., and baths at various shrines. The appro- 
priate formulae to be uttered and the ritualistic directions to be 
observed while offering or bathing arc given here. 

7 Cp. the last three verses of the Dvaraka- fattala. 
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On reaching the Gomatl the pilgrim prostrates himself straight 
on the shore. He then washes his hands and feet and takes hold 
of kusa grass, touches the auspicious objects mixed with unhusked 
barley-corns and with his face towards the east he makes the offering 
along with the utterance of the appropriate formulas. In the Cakra- 
tirtha, he makes an offering of the five auspicious things, mixed with 
Howers, unhusked nee and sandal paste with his face towards it, 
uttering the prescribed formula. He pays homage to Varuna 
and the Gomati with one half of the materials mixed up. 
The offerings to Visnu should consist of fruits, Howers, unhusked 
barley-corn and sandal paste. The. pilgrim makes an offering to 
Gangabdhi as well, as prescribed. 

Next the pilgrim bathes m the Gomati with the object of 
getting Han. He walks down to naval-deep water, makes a circle 
of four cubits, invokes the Ganges with the prescribed mantras, takes 
some water in his folded palms, puriHcs it by mantras and sprinkles 
It on his head four, five or seven times. Then taking some mud in 
his hand, he similarly purifies it, rubs the same on his forehead 
thrice and plunges into water three times. After that he sips water 
twice, comes back to the shore and pays homage to Yaksman with 
a view to atone for the sin committed by him in defiling the water. 
Now he dresses himself, washes his knees, hands and feet three times 
with mud and water, sips the water thnee and seats himself for 
making offerings to the deities. Then he announces the various sorts 
of religious merits he wants to accjuirc by bathing in the Gomati. 

The wishes (sarnkalpas) uttered by the pilgrim during the bath 
at the conHuence of the Gomati. and the sea are very interesting, as 
they furnish a list of the religious merits be wishes to aetjuire and 
as he prays here for the salvation of not only himself but also of his 
kith and km by birth or matrimony as well as of friends 
of any description. One is enjoined to make these wishes on the 
sixth day of the moon called Kapila or the 12th lunar day. The 

I ll.g., SIIMLMULR, 
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wishes to be made during bath at the Cakratirtha, Rukmini lake, 
Maya tank, Gopika tank, Varadana and 5ankhoddhara are also pres- 
cribed here in a neat and cleat-cut way. 

At the end of the chapter the pilgrim is instructed how to offer 
oblations of water at the Gomati, and at the Nrga well after bath. 

The fourth chapter deals with the worship of Krsna. The pil- 
grim is enjoined to worship Krsna with saffron mixed with camphor, 
musk, sandai and aloe, along with incense burning. Then the deity 
is presented with lights, naivfidyay and betel. The devotee then goes 
round the image of Krsna and prostrates himself straight. He puts 
on the garland of Tulasl beads and wood with the prescribed mantras. 

Then the authoress gives ritualistic directions for making various 
gifts. Here she does not follow the SkanJa-furana but refers to other 
Puranas. She describes the procedure of worship etc., while making 
gifts of a cow, a bull, a bull with diamond, an ox and a horse. She 
lays special stress on the gifts of diamond; in giving directions for 
this, she follows Siva-purana as well as Vism-dharma-fHrana. Then 
she prescribes the regulations for the gift of silver, jewels, paddy, 
cotton garments and for the offer of food to mendicants. 

After this, the authoress speaks of the sraddha to be performed 
in the Gomati as well as at the confluence of the Gomati and the sea. 

Finally, she dwells on the procedure of Visnu s worship, how to 
bathe Him, to offer Him ordinary garments, incensed garments, 
ornaments, etc. Here the book ends. But we have three more 
verses eulogising the authoress which do not seem to be the compo- 
sition of Binabayi herself, as the modesty displayed by her at the 
beginning and other parts of the work goes ill with any self-eulogy 
at the end. These verses seem, rather, to be a homage of the scribe 
to the laudable cjualities of the c|ueen. 

The work though professedly"* based on the Kamanuja school 
of tile Vedania. contains no reference to any of the philosophical 
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doctrines of the school. It is purely ritualistic and probably tries to 
develop the ritualistic and practical side of the school by laying down 
rules for various devotional ceremonies. 

The authoress has, no doubt, written the work on the basis of 
the Dvaraka-mahatmya. but her originality lies in the fact that the 
ritualistic development of the work and the modes and procedures 
enunciated arc characteristically iier own. As a matter of fact, the 
arrangement of the whole work is her own. She has quoted at places 
the Dvaraka-mahatniya verbatim, but in the choice of the Mantras 
she has displayed much cleverness. Also the ritualistic wishes 
{sarnizal'pavakyasy dv\6. the procedures of worship, etc., appear to be 
the productions of an eminent ritualistic authority. The work is 
very short; nevertheless, it contains m a nutshell all the essential in- 
formations given in the Dvaraka-mahatmya. Being a ritualistic 
work, It naturally omits legends rclaicd in the Dvaraka-mahatmya. 
At times, the authcress has brought in materials from other Puranas 
which much enhance the value of her own work. The diction of 
Binabayi is simple and graceful and the few verses at the beginning 
and the end of the work amply testify to her great poetic genius. 

In religion, Indian women have always held a prominent place. 
Their opinions are of great weight and have been quoted by eminent 
authorities. ’ Specially they have always been accepted as authorities 
in the sphere of customar\^ rites (acaras).'" It is a matter 
of great social and religious importance that a woman should write a 
ritualistic work the procedure, directions, formulas, etc., which arc 
*■0 be followed during religious observances. 

J. B. Chaudhuri 

9 JK. g. tlu' Aitdrcya (v. 2^) ,iinl KaitsUaki (II. 9) quote the .authoritative 
opinions of a venerable lenruecl m.iulen (Kiim.lri Gandharv.i-grljiiri) that the Agni- 
hotia ntual which was once performed cn both il.u’s is now to be peifornicd on 
alternate days only. 

F. g. A-pGs., 2. [5; here he !ea)ninu iids that the een ruomc^ that aie lecpiiiid 
by eiistofn should |>f Kanit from wonun: ep. ApPhs. If. (^. II it. kj, n 12: 

A\vGs., I. ^ g; 



On the Identity of the two Patanjalis 

The belief in the identities of the author of Mahabhasya (Bh,) 
and that of the Yogasutra has never ceased to maintain itself 

vividly enough among the Indologijts in the West as well as in the 
East, although it was refuted on several occasions and particularly in a 
very well reasoned way by H. Jacobi (JAOS., XXXI, p. 25). We 
have seen since then, a trustworthy scholar, B. Liebich (S. B. Held 
1919, 4, p. 7, 1921, 7, p. 57) collecting in support of this identity 
new arguments, whilst the great translator of the texts on Yoga, J. 
H. Woods (Yoga system, p. xv., Cf. Jacobi, of. cit,, p. 27) bringing 
into evidence the divergent conceptions which the two works attest, 
in regard to the question of “substance” (dravya) and “quality” 
(guna). 

Jacobi p. 26, had brought into account certain compounds of 
Ys. which violate the rule of precedence defined by Pan. II. 2. 54. 
It is true that Liebich (S. B. Heid, 1919, p. 8) remarks that this pre- 
cedence is not without exceptions. In fact, the grammatical vrttis 
point out on several occasions to the inconstant (anityd) character of 
the rule alfactaram or of its varttika. and we know that Panini him- 
self goes against this rule in the text of several of his sutras. But it re- 
mains that Bh. is strict as to the application of the precedence in the 
dvandva, and it is doubtful that the author of the Bb. should have 
allowed compounds such as fracchardanavidharana or grahitr graham- 
grahya, which arc found in the Ys. 

Liebich brings also to account that the grammatical theory of 
sphota is admitted by the Yoga philosophy. But the argument has 
no weight in deciding the identity of Patanjali, for on the one hand 
the term does not appear in the Ys., and on the other hand it !• 
only employed incidentally in the Bh. and does not enable us t( 
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ascertain if the complex notion attached to it by the theorists of 
grammatical philosophy, is found already implied therein. 

Let us try and sec if a more complete examination of the vocu- 
bulary confirms the general impressions which are derived from the 
discussions summarised above. 

It is certain that the contents of a collection of aphorisms on 
the principles of a technicjuc has the chance of being far enough from 
that of a treatise of grammatical criticism, that on the other hand, 
the composition in siitra implies other stylistic requirements than the 
composition in bhisya. 

This alone could justify the difEerence between the two texts, if 
one forgot that the Bh. carries a very strong philosophical imprint, 
and that, from the formal point of view, it tends towards an 
axiomatic expression which brings it near the style of sutra. One 
knows besides that the Bh, follows verbally and comments on the 
vartika of Katyanana, the language and style of which are obviously 
related to those of the philosophical sutra. Thus the two works could 
and should meet on the plan of lexicopraphy. 

In fact there arc a few common terms ; how could it be other- 
wise? This is because both the things are either one or contain 
commonplace terms such as every theoretical exposition contains 
from one end to the other of Sanskrit literature. Let us take the* 
most important, svampa^ anantarya, visesa (the Ys. do not utilise 
the opposition samanyaj visesa without which the use of visesa is 
hardly conceived in the Bh.), the opposition hahyd/ abhyantaray the 
expression tatparatised hart ham or anistaprasah^at . 

Or one finds that the words are employed in entirely different 
senses in the two works. W^ithout speaking of the word yoga itself, 
we have thus the term of grammar dvandva which appears in Ys, in 
the sense of “contrasted notions” (such as “hot and cold,” Vyasa). 
This use does not appear to be older than the Mahabharata, In the 
same way, one has a series of words of the grammatical terminology 
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(j?ratyahara, ufasarga, pratyaya, vikarana etc.) which appear in the 
Ys. with cjiiite different values. Among the more general terms, let 
us note also the case of w'ords like Ithga, sadhanay samskara, vikalpay 
atiprasahga. Licbich {loc. dt.'j recalls that Ys. use the words antar and 
bahir-ahga, which are well known in grammatical argumentation. 
But the meaning which these words are given in the vrtti and in 
the Bh., “(operation of which) the cause is situated in the interior 
relatively: in the exterior i.e. in front or behind the com- 
plementary operation, and which takes its place before or after the 
latter, when the two operations work for the formation of the same 
word)” IS as removed as [xissible from that which Ys, assigns to it 
“(means) immediate or direct (relatively indirect or accessory, for 
attaining the Yoga)” : “indirect,” says Vyasa, because even without 
them Yoga is possible, riierc is not in the antarahgaj bahirahga 
of grammarians any plan of relative preponderance; only that 
question arises as to which of the two operations should be effected 
in the first place. 

It is remarkable in this connection, that nowhere the author of 
Ys. utilises the pregnant values of ca, vd, iti etc. that the grammatical 
commentators following Bh., always bring; out from the Paninian 
Sutra, 

Number of terms which the grammatical comments and the 
Vakyapadiya largely use are not found in the .(where one expects 
to find them legitimately) whilst they arc attested in the Ys. : c.g. 
pratiprasava, yogyatd, dharminy vastn^ pratiyogin, abhiniyesd, vdsand, 
svasvdmin, viniyoga. The language of Ys. attests to a development 
in the sense of analysis and abstraction which rests assuredly on a long 
evolution. Bh, has smarana or smrta, the Ys, smrti; Bh, antikaram, 
the Ys. anukdra. A word as important as samddhi is lacking in Bh. 
which knows samddhdnay as it has antardhi or -dhd in respect of 
antardhdna of the Ys, One will note still in the Bh, the absence of 
important terms sakti, bhdvana as also the use of ° hhiimi 
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as the last iiicniber of the compound, characteristic of . One would 
expect that the designation of the texts revealed by annsravika (Y^*.) 
might appear at least once in the Bh. which, on the other hand does 
not contain the commonplace use like tajja, tatstha, etc. The ex- 
pression etena vyakhyatah of the Ys., which one notes in certain 
Kalpasutras, and in the sutras which the bhasya of Kautilya has ab- 
sorbed, IS lacking in the Bh.^ as also a phrase like tada kirn syat. The 
list of familiar uses 111 the Bh. of which the Ys. do not contain any 
trace is almost without limit. 

From a strictly grammatical point of view, it must be remem- 
bered that the Yj.'. arc a hnishcd model of the nominal style, with 
what this linguistic expression carries along: that is to say a usage 
much developed in the nominal composition, the use abounding in 
the siiHix -tvd- having the effect of rendering into substantive the 
bahubrihi (type— visesh-thatva “the fact that (its) object is particular’ ) 
or the tatpurusa adjectives (type manojavitva “the fact that its rapi- 
dity IS comparable to that of thought”). Not one of these procedures 
is customary in the Bh. which is noticeable on the contrary' in the 
technical prose of Sanskrit, by the extensive use of the verbal sen- 
tence, by the moderate use of the composition, by the fact that 
suHixation concerns the w'ord and not the compound of which the 
word IS a part. It is thus that it has not the forms at Samasrinta-yfe^i- 
like furvakd or ° pramanaka of the Y^.. In the same way, it knows 
less abstract derivatives in -ya- of the t\'pe of vuiragya, sanmanasya 
and formations like kathamta and asmitii arc hardly conceivable in 
the language of the Bh. that is pure and free from pedantism. 

The Ys. make use of dvandva formed of the positive adjective 
and the adjective with (^i) “priv., punyapnnya, jndtajnata, drsta- 
drsta, klistaklista. This procedure is recognised by grammarians, at 
least when the adjective is a verbal one in -ta- as in the last three ex- 
amples. Bur it remains very rare up to the development of the philo- 
sophical texts of Buddhism or of the Brahmanical literature called 
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classical. The l^h, does not use them. In the same way, combina- 
tions like grahitrgrahakagrahya or drastrdrsya which abound in the 
commentaries of the later period have no equivalent in the Bh. 

It is little likely that the bhasyakara would have ratified a com- 
pound such as samhatyakaritva, where the first member is an abso- 
lutive; compounds of this kind, with the exception of some isolated 
cases in the Mahabharata or the Kautiliya^ are confined to the techni- 
cal treatises of Buddhism. 

7 'he Ys. have compounds in heya (fratiprasavaheya^ dhyana- 
heya) in which the last member is a verbal of obligation (krtya). 
Such formations do not appear in the Bh, except in the karika (F. 
Kielhorn, I. A., XV, p. 232 n.) which as we know do not cite the 
authority of Patanjali. 

The type is represented in the Ys. by the forms 

vasikara and avisaytbhutatva : it is clearly avoided in the language 
of the Bh. 

The adjective rtambhara of the Ys. goes out of the limit of the 
sentence samjnayam of the sutra of Pan. Ill, 2. 

The use of the prefix sa"" is also widespread in the Ys., and 
IS relatively small in the Bh, 

Certain pronominal and adverbial forms offer some interest for 
the discrimination of the author: sada, known to Ys,, lacks in the 
Bh, (if we leave out of account the metrical quotation). The use of 
the adverb itaratra takes place in both, but in clearly divergent accep- 
tations. The Bh, often utilises the form aneka, but nowhere the 
plural (anekesam) which the Ys. give and which the grammarians 
consider as generally incorrect (compare — Nagojibh. ad. Bh. II, 26, 
Durghatavr ibid., cf. also uttaresam Ys. “for the following.”) 
The Ys, use derivatives drsi, citi, in the sense of the nouns of action 
“fact of seeing, thinking”: Bh. limits this mode of derivation to 
the designation of the verbal root, conforming to III, 3 108 vt. 2. In 
its use, drsi for example is the “root drs/* 
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Wc have referred above to certain expressions of Ys. the most 
direct correspondent of which is to be found in the technical texts of 
Buddhism. It is not out of place to mention in this connection the 
triad maitfx, kamna, mudita, of the sutra 133. These are the three 
well known elements of Buddhist terminology, the form mudita, 
that is to say the use of the feminine of a verbal in as noun of 
action is a feature of the Buddhist language of ’which one would 
search for in vain examples in the classical literature of earliei 
times. 

The term praghhara seems to belong equally to the Buddhist 
and Jaina schools, from where it has passed at a late date into the 
Brahmanical lexicons. At last atista, in the sense of “(presages of) 
death” comes into use at the stage of Grhyasiitra-Mahahharata, 
sanskritising perhaps P. arittha. 

In brief, the vocabulary of the Ys, is radically ' distinct 
from that of the Bh, The divergences do not constitute a simple 
opposition between the propriety of the sutra style and that of the 
bhasya style, still less (as it has been supposed) a mere difference 
which might exist between a younger Patahjali and the older 
Patanjali. We have to do with two different authors and every- 
thing leads to believe that a considerable lapse of time occurred 
between the date of the Bhasya — ^which can pass to-day for almost 
sure — , and that, late by a few centuries, which marks the 
completion of the Yogasutra, the development of the style and the 
philosophical dialectics. 

L. Rfnou 
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A Persian Inscription from Gwalior State 

The inscription dealt with below, though noticed as early as 
1865 by General Sir A. Cunningham,* docs not appear to have 
been published so far. The epigraph was listed recently by the 
State Archxological Department and is being edited by the courtesy 
of the Director of Archeology, Gwalior State. 

The epigraph hails from Niirabad (26^-24' N., 78° -6' E.), a 
decaying village on the bank of the river Sankh, It lies 15 miles 
north of Gwalior, along the Dclhi-Gwalior-Bombav Trtink road 
and IS a flag-station on the main line of tlie G.I.P. Railway. 

The site of Nurabad may be said to have bad luck as it could 
not retain its prosperity which fell to its lot during the late regime 
of the Miighals as also under the present rule of the Marathas. 
Originally a hamlet, called Sihora, stood at the site, and the 
then road to the Deccan, under the Muslim kings, passed by it. 
The river Sankh y flowing below this hamlet, being a fairly big one, 
would have obstructed passage across, specially during the rains. 
This fact is probably responsible for making this place a regular 
stage on the royal road. This surmise is corroborated further by the 
presence of an old large Sarai here and a fine bridge near it, both 
being the work of the Muhammadan rule. 

It seems that with the construction of the Sarai mentioned 
above, Sihora, the original name was abandoned and the place re- 
named, as the tradition current is that the town and the Sarai were 
founded by Nur Jahan Begum, the well-known Queen of the 
Mughal Emperor Jehangir, and named after her. Naturally the 
imposing Sarai and the bridge here made the place fully known in 
the country round, but it does not seem to have progressed other- 


I CASK., II, p. 327. 
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wise as no trace of its development into a town exist at or near 
the site. One more attempt was made by the late Maharaja Sir 
Madho Rao Scindia^ for its development but it bore no fruit. 

The inscription under notice is, at present, built up on the 
inner face (near the floor) of the northern wall of the prayer-hall 
of a small modern mosque, which stands outside the Sarai, adiacent 
to its north-west corner. The very position in which the inscription 
is set up shows that it cannot belong to this modern mosque. 
Besides, it is said, that it originally belonged to a mosque (now 
extinct) inside the Sarai, which seems probable as Sarais, elsewhere, 
contemporary with that of Nurabad, generally have a mosque inside 
them. Cunningham has found this inscription possibly on the 
original mosque, but his description docs not clearly tell us as to 
whether the mosque stood within or outside the Sarai.^ Though it 
is difficult now to narrate the circumstances in which the original 
mosque ceased to exist, it, however, admits of no doubt, that the 
inscription was picked up from some ruins, and stuck up in its 
present setting by the builders of this modern mosque. 

The inscription is cut. on a stone measuring x all 

over. The epigraph is cut m relief and is enclosed by a one inch 
wide lx)rder, uniformly cut on all its sides and in the centre, divid- 
ing the tablet lengthwise into two halves. The record consists of 
three verses in Persian language, written in the Nastaliq style with 
a deflection of characters, which gives the engravure a pleasing 
effect; and refers to the founding of a mosque by one Nur, during 
the reign of Alamgir in the year 1072 A.H. (=1661 A.C.) It 
gives neither the name of the place nor mentions anything about 

2 In order that the place may grow into a town, the late Maharaja, stationed 
here the head-quarters of a Sub-Division and provided the place witli other modern 
facilities, but, as the ill-luck would have it, all these, could develop the place. 

3 CASH., II, p. 327. Cunningham mentions a contemporary record on the 
Sarai as well. 
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the founding of any town. The date is given, both, in figures and 
in a chronogram. The last hemistisch of the third or the last 
verse of the composition is the chronogram and just below it is 
engraved the date in numerals as well, which reads 172. But. it 
ought to be 1072 which is the correct date as deduced from the 
chronogram. The mistake is due to the negligence of the execu- 
tors of the inscription who omitted to write ‘o’ between one and 
seven — an omission not uncommon in old inscriptions. 

The persons named in the inscription arc Alamgir and Nur. 
Of these Alamgir is undoubtedly the Mughal Emperor. Aurangzeb 
(A.C. 1658-1701) who was first to assume the title of Alamgir 
(conqueror of the world). Besides the date of the inscription, viz-y 
1661 A.C. falling in Aurangzeb’s reign, leaves no doubt about it. 
The name of the other person given as ‘Nur’ is rather incomplete 
being bereft of its appellations presumably for the convenience of 
poetical technique. So it is a little difficult, if not impossible, to trace 
him in the records or to find his actual place lO history. It is certain, 
however, that Nur must have been a personage of high dignity, 
on account of which he was accorded the honour of laying the foun- 
dation of a mosque — a no mean honour of those days. 

(The mosque, as well as, the Sarai and the bridge’ at Nurabad 
are presumably the works of Aurangzeb’s rule, both on the basis 
of the inscription undci notice and the style of architecture of the 
edifices which is clearly later Mughal. According to Cunningham, 
Motamid Khan, who also bore the title of Nur-ud-din’ and 
who was the then Governor of Gwalior under Aurangzeb, built these 
structures. Thus in the absence of any other information about 
‘Nur’ of this inscription, the foregoing assertion seems to fit in cor- 

^ CASK., H, p. 323. William Finch a mcrchant -1 ravcllcr did not find 
this bridge when he passed this way in A.C. 1610. 

5 It is also corroborated by in'criptions met at Gwalior. Cf. Inscript ion.s 
at Gwalip’s mosque and Niir-Sagar in Gwalior Fort. 
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rcctly. His full name may have been omitted from the composition 
partly for the sake of poetry and partly for the simple reason that 
Motamid Khan was too well-known in those days to need fuller 
description. It also follows automatically that the place was named 
Nurabad after this very Governor on or about 1662 A.C. and not 
after Nurjehan Begum as current in the local tradition. 

T he text of the inscription as read by nic is given below : — 

Text of the Inscription from Nurabad. 



(a) 

M) 

Sjo ^ ^ — bLj.1 45 

(1>) 



(it.) 

(r) 

iJ ^ cJ*^ c3^ h? 

.1)) 


4 ^ j) yk 


(r) 

^—>5 ^ H* a d Ilf j 0 — ) jy aJ 

(1)) 



I V r 


TRANSLATION 

1. (a) During the reign and monarchy of Emperor Alamgir. 
(i) (The) bounty of whose universal favour reaches every 

small and great. 

2. (a) From got this mosque its auspic’ous foundation. 
(A) Come, with sincere heart and body; unto this place 

(in the mosque) and offer prayers and supplications 
(to God). 

3. (a) When I enquired news about its beginning (founding 

of the mosque) Hattf (the unknown) said. 

{b) [Find It from the words]. Put your head in modesty at 
the feet of the creator, year : i [oj 72. 


Ram Singh Saksi na 



The Arab Conquest of Sind 

The Arabs were not cjuite unfamiliar with the land or the 
people of Sind, when in 711-12 A.D., Karimuddin Muhammad 
Kasim* led the expedition which resulted in its subjugation. It was 
ruled by men of their faith for over a thousand years. In the 
course of a number of ineffectual invasions of the country the Arabs 
had obtained a good deal of information regarding the manners and 
customs and the laws of peace and war which prevailed in ‘Sind 
and Hind.’ 

Though our sources of knowledge are scanty, they indicate 
clearly that there was some cultural and commercial intercourse bet- 
ween the two peoples. The ‘commercial understanding or alliance’ 
between Arabia and India which the Periplas speaks of could not 
have been extinct at this time, while Buddhism, which was a pre- 
dominant force in the life of the Indus valley, must have continued 
to serve as a cultural link. 

There is some evidence of emigration to and trom Arabia and 
vice versa even at this time. The knowledge we have of Indian 
families settling in Muslim lands (such as the ministerial family of 
the Barmaks) relates to a slightly later date. We know, however, 
for certain from the Chachnamah that Arab mercenaries had already 
begun to seek their fortunes in Sind, e.g., Muhammad Alafi enter 
into the service of Dahar with five hundred Arabs of his clan, and 
was entrusted with important military commissions; another Mus- 
lim, named Amir Ali-ud-Dowla, was appointed governor of the fort 

1 This IS the name given in the Chachnamah. In the 7 arikh Maasumt he is 
called Muhaniinad son t.f Kasim, and in the Tuhfatn! Kiram Muhammad Kasim 
son of Ukail Sakifi. (See the Chachnamah translated by hredimbeg, vol. i, p. loi). 
All references to the Chachnamah in this article are, unless otherwise stated, to 
the Cha,chnamah translated from the Persian by Mirza Kalichbeg Frediinbcg, 
Karachi, 1900. 
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of Sikka (near Multan) by Chach, after his conquest of the place*/ 
Wazil, a secretary of Dahar, was also a Muhammadan.'’ 

It is generally believed that the expedition sent by Hajjaj under 
Muhammad Kasim was a measure of retaliation against the ruler of 
Sind who had refused, on the ground that they were not his sub- 
jects, to punish sonic pirates who had robbed a few vessels containing 
presents from the king of Ceylon to Hajjaj.’ Mr. Amir Ali in his 
History of the Saracens substantially accepts this version of the story 
when he says that; the expedition was a punitive one designed to 
prevent constant harassments by the tribes living in Sind. 

Although the alleged piratical act might well have served as 
a pretext for the invasion of Sind, another and more definite ground 
for their invasion was their desire to carry on a religious war. The 
first expedition so sent had been despatched as early as the Caliphate 
of Omar (634-4^ A.D.), and it resulted in the defeat and death of its 
commander, Mughairah. In the reign of Usman, a man was sent at 
the head of an expedition to make a full report on the situation. His 
reply was discouraging. During the Caliphate of Ali (656-61 A.D.) 
another expedition was sent, and yet another in the reign of 
Muawiyeh (661-680 A.D.). From this time onwards it became the 
practice to designate a commander of an expedition in advance as 
the ‘governor’ of Sind. When Abdul Malik, son of Marwan, be- 
came the Khalifah, he appointed Hajjaj to be governor of Iraq, Hind 
and Sind, long before the alleged piracy could have taken place. 
Hence, the piracy, if it had really occurred, came in very con- 
veniently to reinforce the usual argument for a holy war and to per- 
suade the wavering Khalifah to despatch a force. 

2 Elliot: History of hy its own Historians , — The ChcichnTimnh , vol. I, 

p. 142. 

3 Frctlimbcg, Chachnamah. vol. I, p. 71. Noi only from ilu- cviilcncc of his 
name but also from the fact that he was engaged by Dahar ro read letters nddressed 
to him in Arabic by Muhammad Kasim. 

4 The Tarikh Maasumi gives a .somewhat different story. 
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Most historians represent the conquest of Sind by the Arabs 
as a romantic story of the victorious march of a small army of ins- 
pired soldiers under a heroic seventeen-year old commander, whose 
mission of the conquest of Sind and Hind was left unfulfilled only 
on account of a terrible misunderstanding which led to his tragic 
death. Some have ascribed the conquest to the superstitious 
beliefs of the Hindus, which prevented them from taking the neces- 
sary military steps for the defence of the country at the right time. 
Others, like Mr. R. D. Banerjee, and Mr. C. V. Vaidya’ represent 
the Buddhists of Sind as the knaves of the story, and make them 
the scapegoats for India’s fa’lurc against Muslim invaders.*’ 

A superficial perusal of the Chachnamah and, besides, a study 
of the work in its inadequate translation in the hist volume of Hlliot 
may well lead us to one or other of these views. This book, which 
IS our almost sole authority for the Arab conquest of Sind, is a pro- 
duct of the times, ancl betrays in every page the prejudices and 
shoitcomings of the age in which it was composed, hortiinatcly, it 
contains a solid substratum of facts, though embedded in layers 
of questionable materials, such as scandalous gossips, and hearsays ol 
various kinds and it will be the object of this paper to hnd out the 
solid facts. 

In the eighth century India was a land divided ancl subdivided 
within itself, where no political frontier was permanent, and no 
two neighbours were at peace with each other. At a time when no 
ruler in India could be expected to rush to the aid of a brother prince 
in difficulties, the comparative geographical isolation of Sind made 
the prospect of assistance very remote, while it made it particularly 

5 R. D. Bnncrjcc, Prehistoric, Ancient, and Htndtt India, p. 237; C. V. 
V.iiclya, History of Mediaval Hindu India, vol. I. p. 173. 

6 Modern research has established the fact that the failure of the Arabs in 
their larger aim of conquering India was due to the successful resistance of th(’ 
Kajput princes, notably the Pratiharas of Kanouj. 
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vulnerable to the attacks of invaders from the west. A careful 
study of the Chachnamah shows that, though apparently a state of 
respectable size, Sind under Dahar was a ramshackle political orga- 
nisation, utterly wanting in cohesion and inhabited by a heteroge- 
neous population. A feudal state, it was, divided into four provinces, 
whose governors were so independent of each other and of the central 
authority that some of them are designated as ‘kings’. Their only 
liability, when they chose to fulfil it. was to render military assis-. 
tance to the king of Sind. The latter’s authority was further limited 
by the power of the ministers, and an Assembly of hive Hundred-^ 
Dahar’s minister, Buddhiman, was so inHuential that the king had 
his name mentioned in the coinage. 1 he Assembly seems to have 
been a feudal gathering of chieftains, who were consulted on 
occasions. 

Much controversy has raged round the question of the caste 
and tribe to which Chach, the father of Dahar, belonged. Mr. R. 
D. Bancrjee adheres to the view that he was a Rajput of the Samna 
(Samba) tribe of the Yadava clan.'' The Chachnamah says that he 
was a Brahmin who had usurped the throne bj the guik) aid of 
Suhandi, the queen of the previous sovereign. There is some room 
for disbelieving this story, which is of the cock and bull type, but it 
IS difficult to set aside numerous and positive statements in the 
Chachnamah to the effect that Chach was a Brahmin, and that his 
nearest relatives were ascetics or pujaris. There should have been no 
doubt on the subject it it were not for the statement of Hiuen Tsang* 
that the ruler of Sind when he visited the country (who could not 
have been any other than Chach) belonged to the Shu-to-lo race, 
which is variously interpreted to mean a Ksattriya, a .^udra, and a 

7 Chachnamah. vol. p. 46. Dahar con.Mjktil thi.s hoily. when, .Jccortling 
to the Chachnamah, lu- decided to marry his step-sister. 

8 Prehistoric, Ancient, and Hindu India, p. 237. 

9 Elliot, vol. I, p. 411. 


SEPTEMBiiK, I94O 
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Rajput of the Chatur or the Chitor tribe. Some colour is lent to 
this view by the statement in the Chachnamah that a daughter of 
Chach was married to the king of Kashmir. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that he was a Rajput. It seems safer to accept the 
categorical statements of the Chachnamah in preference to the con- 
jectural interpretations of a doubtful word of the pilgrim. The point 
is interesting to us, for, if we accept the story of the usurpation, it 
gives us an additional explanation of the readiness of the provincial 
governors, some of whom were partisans of the dispossessed family, 
to join the Muslim invaders in their desire to wreak a vengeance on 
the usurping dynasty. 

Each change in the succession after Chach seems to have 
occasioned fratricidal cjuarrcls and something of a division of in- 
heritance among brothers and cousins. When Chach died, his 
brother Candra succeeded to the throne in preference to the sons 
of Chach, After Candra’s death, his son Bachera (Vajra?) became 
ruler at Siwistan, while two sons of Chach, viz., Dahar and Dahar- 
siah, received Alor and Brahmanabad respectively. It is related in 
the Chachnamah that, on account of an astrological prediction that 
his step-sister, Main or Bai, would never go out of Alor and would 
marry none but a king, Dahar married her himself, though the 
marriage was not intended to be and was not consummated. It is 
further stated that this led to a quarrel between the brothers during 
the progress of which Daharsiah died. 

The story of the so-called marriage looks ,like a scandalous 
go.ssip, and, though the author of the Chachnamah harps on it, in 
at least one reference to Bai, viz. in describing her heroic death, he 
forgets It, and calls her simply ‘Dahar s sister. The quarrel bet- 
ween the brothers seems really to have been of a political nature. 
When Daharsiah invaded Alor, he sent the following message to 

lo Chachnamah, vol. 1 , p. 153. "Dahar’s sister, Bai, then eollcctctl all the 
women of the fort, etc.” 
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his brother, “I have come not to fight with you. This fort was the 
capital of my father, and from him it has descended to me. You 
received it from me as my agent, and the kingdom is mine. There 
never have been two crowns in one country.” The Chachndmah 
relates that after the death of Dafiarsiah, Dahar made Chach, son 
of Daharsiah, ruler of Brahmanabad, and made an alliance with him. 
It was thus a country, suffering repeatedly from political convul- 
sions, that had to bear the brunt of the first Muslim invasions of 
India. 

1 he story that the Buddhists of Sind handed over their mother- 
land to the foreign invaders docs not stand a close scnitiny of tHe 
facts as related in the Chachnamah. The Buddhists formed an 
important element of the population of Sind, and in many of the 
towns, e.g., Armabel, Nerun, Maoj, Budhiya, etc., they Held the 
post of governor. Some of these governors no doubt showed the 
utmost cowardice in face of the invaders, and sometimes acted trea- 
cherously. But it was not all Buddhists who did so, and it was not 
all Hindus, who fought for tHeir land and ruler. At Budhiya, says 
the Chachnamah , which was, even as the name implies, a Buddhist 
strong-hold, the Budh headmen came to their rulers and expressed 
their determination to make a night attack on the Muslim army. 
They did make the attempt, but they failed, because they lost their 
way in the wilderness. The people of the same town, it is interest- 
ing CO note, had stopped the victorious march of Sinan, the com- 
mander of a previous expedition, had killed him and dispersed his 
troops. 

On the other hand, it was a Brahmin from the garrison of 
Debal, who betrayed to Kasim the secret which led to the fall of the 
town. Some historians are so obsessed with tHe fact of Buddhist 
influence in Sind, that they smell some Buddhist plot or treachery 


II Chachnamah, vol. 1, p. 95. 
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in every case of the surrender of a town or fort to the Muslims. 
Thus, though it 15 distinctly stated in the Chachnamah that it was 
a body of one thousand Brahmins in Brahmanabad, who had shaved 
their heads and beards because their king had died and who betrayed 
to Kasim the hiding place of the royal family, Sir Henry Elliot^ ^ 
asserts that they were Buddhists. Shaven heads do not always make 
Buddhist monks; and it is a custom, which prevails in some Rajput 
states even at the present day, for the orthodox people to shave off 
their heads clean, including their eyebrows, on the death of the 
ruler. 

It is stated in tHe Chachnamah that the Buddhists in certain 
places refused to fight the invaders on the ground that killing was 
forbidden in their religion. That all Buddhists in Sind did not 
advance such an argument is evident from the fact, as has been 
stated above, that the Buddhists did fight in certain places. It was 
a Buddhist monk who was responsible, according to the Chach- 
namah, for the stiff resistance put up by the citizens of Brahmanabad 
against Chach. As a matter of fact, the people who tamely sub- 
mitted were certain classes of the civil p:)pulation, such as mer- 
chants, monks, agriculturists, who, having no means of resistance, 
were at the mercy of the invaders, and were Hindus as well as 
Buddhists. This happened not only in Sind, which was domi- 
nated by Buddhism, but in all parts of India. 

A plausible explanation of the conquest of Sind by the Mus- 
lims is the prevalence of communal Jealousies among the Hindu and 
the Buddhistic elements of the ppiilation. Mr. C. V. Vaidya 
thinks that the usurpation of the throne by Chach represented a 
brahmanical reaction against Buddhist dominance of Sind.'® The 
Chachnamah, however, describes it as a simple palace revolution, 
and we have not got the slightest evidence to infer that it was any- 

12 Elliot, vol. I, p. 506. 

13 History of Mediaval Hindu India, vol I, p. 163. 
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thing different. Chacli rebuilt a Buddhist temple in Brahmanabad. 
His brother was a patron of Buddhism. “ Dahar had a white ele- 
phant. During their reigns, the Buddhist influence in society and 
government was not in the slightest degree reduced, as we have 
overwhelming evidence of the fact of such influence at the time 
of the concjiiest. 

Though we have not got sufficient data for making an estimate 
of the population of Sind, there are some evidences to indicate that 
it was small. Brahmanabad, one of the biggest towns in that 
country, had a population of only ten thousand, according to a cen- 
sus taken by Kasim after the conquest.^ ’ On the other hand, the 
invading host was large. Over and above an advanced guard under 
Abu -1 Aswad Jaham, which joined Kasim on the borders of Sind, 
he had six thousand flicked horsemen from Syria and Iraq, six 
thousand armed camel-riders, and a baggage train of three thousand 
Bactrian camels, which, however, Mir Masuni converts into three 
thousand infantry. At Makran, again, he was joined with othei 
reinforcements by Muhammad Harun, while five catapults, each 
requiring five hundred men to work it, were transported by sea to 
Debal.’" When Kasim left for Multan for proceeding to the north, 
his army, according to the Tarikb-i-Sind and Ttthfattil Kiram, con- 
sisted of no less than fifty thousand men, besides those he had left 
in the forts and garrisons of Sind.'^ It went on swelling partly be- 
cause oh the ]ats, Liihanis and other tribes, who joined him. 

‘This is a plea for explaining rationally and by reference to 
natural causes the storv of human failures and human successes. 


14 Chachnamah, vol, I, p. 37 — “he promulgated the religion of the monks 
and hermits.** 

15 ‘All the people, the merchants, artists, and agficulturisr<: were divided 
separately in tlieir respective classes and ten thoiisaiiil men, high and low, were 
ctninted.’ — The Chachnamah in Elliot, vol. I, p. 153. 

16 Elliot, vol. p. 434. 


17 Jbfd., p. 435. 
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THc Arab conquest of Sind is not explained by the superstitious 
faiths and beliefs of the conquered, for the conquerors also 
were superstitious, and believed in witchcraft and magic. The 
theory of Buddhist treachery does not stand examination; and it is 
high rime we should give up demanding a scapegoat. As has been 
explained above, Sind under Dahar was in no position to offer a 
suitable resistance to the Arabs. It was too weak, politically and 
militarily, to do so while the Arabs were in the high tide of their 
national rise. It had no hope of assistance from other parts of 
India, while Kasim had a numerous and disciplined army, deter- 
mined to conquer or die for the faith, and was backed by the 
resources of a mighty empire. 

Sailendra Nath Dhar 




An Szamination of the Nature of Indo-Aryan and 
Indo-Islamic Polity 

The genesis of Indian polity lies in the Rg-Vedic age, when the 
Indo-Aryans were living in the Saptasindhii country i.e. modern 
Punjab and Peshawar. Into this country they brought the concept 
of a cosmic order, — ^the Rg-Vedic Rta, and the cult of fire sacrifice,— 
the Yajna. The former they thought, manifested in the Socio-moral 
order, called the Society; and the latter embodied the spirit of self- 
dedication to that order. Both these formed the basis of Indo-Aryan 
religion, which subsequently determined the nature of their polity. 

The Indo-Aryan Polity in the Vedic age assumed two forms — 
monarchical and republican. The office of the king was more often 
elective than otherwise. To start with there were popular bodies to 
assist the king, but later with the rise of extensive kingdoms they 
were replaced by royal councils. The republican governments were 
of the nature of oligarchies, and resembled the monarchical govern- 
ments in their internal working. Whether monarchical or republi- 
can, they could not make laws, they could not tax at will, they 
could not command the indivisible allegiance of the people. Indeed 
they, like the people, dedicated themselves to the service of the 
society, and lived for I’t in the same way as the Greek did for his 
city-state. This spirit of self-dedication, or self-effacement, left no 
room for individual self-assertion or self determination, the lack of 
which effectively stifled the growth of democratic institutions. 

But with the spread of the Indo-Aryans over the vast subconti- 
nent of India, the- ideal of self-dedication to the service of the society 
and therefore subordination of all the human institutions to its 
servite received a set-back. As the Indo-Aryans came in contact with 
new peoples and new cults, they began to forget their own heritage, 
and the Brabmanas had to be compiled to preserve it intact. About 
this time the caste-system became an indispensable feature of tHeir 
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society. The Brahmanas gave a religious colouring to all that com- 
prised the ancient heritage of the Indo-Aryans, and this ancient 
heritage, embodied in the Brahmanas became the religion of the 
people. No distinction was maclc between what was purely popular 
and purely religious. Hence kingship and all the popular rites con- 
nected with it, became a part of the religion; and ancient Indian 
kingship corresponded to modern sovereignty in content and thus 
was the symbol of the state. Bv canonizing kingship and the cere- 
monies connected with it religion dominated the state as it did die 
society, for now. the Brahmanical religion had become for the Indo- 
Aryan what the Bible became, for the Puritan in England in the 17th 
century. 

But this subscrviient attitude of the state did not long continue. 
Buddhism, Jainism and other so-called heretical systems arose and 
preached new social ideals and foreshadowed new social structures. 
To add to the embarrassments of the Brahmanical society the 
frequent intermarriages forbidden between castes introduced fresh 
complications, and threatened to destroy not only the smooth work- 
ing of the caste system but the whole social structure. In this social 
crisis all turned to the king, to the pohtical organization to maintain 
the equilibrium of the society. The Dharma-sutras. the law codes, 
the Artha-sastras, i.e. the science of Government were composed 
and therein the king was made to .symbolise the state and safeguard 
the society. It was thus as the Sustainer of the Society — no more 
subservient to it — that that state attained to ascendancy. With the 
Maurya empire, the climax was reached; and under Asoka, the 
state regulated morals, adjusted the claims of the competing creeds 
by a policy of tolerance, prohibited undesirable religious ceremonies 
and shaped the social ideals of the people. Even though all these 
were attempted in a spirit of altruism, yet it iiiarked the triumph of 
the state over religion, and since religion had dominated society it 
actually meant the domination of the state over society. 
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Hence the Maurya empire marks the climax in the growth of 
the Indo-Aryan polity. 

After the Maurya empire the prestige of the state declined 
because of the decline of Jainism and Buddhism, and of the triumph 
of the old Vedic religion. But that did not adversely affect the 
personal prestige of the king, who, on the other hand, by his alliance 
with the priesthood, and the protection he gave to the people against 
foreign invasions — of the $akas, Yucchis and Hunas, attained to an 
apotheosis never dreamt of before. The Eipics and the Puranas 
preached a divine right of the king, which paved the way for royal 
despotism. The tiAimph of Vedic religion installed the Vedic ideal 
of self-effacement in the service of the society, and since the society 
was dominated by religion, it actually meant self-effacement in the 
service of the religion. This new development proved detrimental 
to the growth of the stat'e, and the domination of religion soon dege- 
nerated to a despotism, which was worse than royal despotism. But 
it was now the combination of both — royal despotism and religious 
despotism, which destroyed individual initiative, and social co-opera- 
tion, and tore the society into shreds of petty interests and jealousies. 
There was no political cohesion and less social vitality when the 
country received the first shock of Islamic invasion. 

After years of intermittent raids the first Indo-Islamic empire 
was established in 1206. Islam introduced an entirely new ideal 
into India. It is both a church and a state and here each dedicates 
itself to the interests of the other. Hence the ideals of the Islamic 
state could be best attained in an Islamic countiy. hi India however 
that was out of the question because of the vast mass of non-Islamic 
population. Hence verv early the interests of the Dar-ul-Islam and 
Dar-ul-Harb were opposed and this opposition created an incompati- 
bility between the ideals of the Indo-Islamic state and diurcii. That 
was the beginning of the duel between the Muslim kings and thi 
Muslim priesthood in India. 


t.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1 940 
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But in the earlier days of the Muslim rule in India tHe kings 
had depended upon the priesthood for strengthening their own 
position because they could not emulate tihe prestige of Mahammad 
or the Caliphs. Further the exotic character of Islaiii had made 
hearty co-operation between all the sections of the Indo-Islamic 
peoples— ^the civilian, the soldier and the priesthood, though the line 
of demarcation between them was very thin, a matter of the utmost 
consequences. This fact alone had contributed to weld them into a 
caste — >though a privileged because ruling caste. Now this state of 
affairs lasted so long as the Islamic rule had not been accepted as a 
matter of course by the people of this country. But once it was so, 
the militant character of Islamic conquest and creed gradually 
wore away and the Muslim kings found support from their subjects 
and Vice versa. There arose a desire for mutual understanding 
between the Muslims and the non-muslims. This desire blossomed 
forth in the evolution of the Urdu language, and a number of reli- 
gious movements breathing a spirit of love and liberalism. In the 
political field this desire manifested in a new adjustment of the rela- 
tions between the Islamic state and the Islamic church. The first 
principle of Muslim theocracy viz. regulating the state by the laws 
of the Quran was given up and the king ruled as he thought, was 
good for his people. This was the ideal of Alla-ud-din Khilji. The 
next principle of Islamic state-craft, viz. disarming the non-muslims 
and excluding them from Government employ, w^as abandoned by 
Mahammad bin Tughlak and Sher Shah. The latter’s son went a 
step further when he imposed his own authority on the custodians 
of religion. The consummation of this process was reached in the 
reign of Akbar, who definitely made himself like Henry VIII the 
head of the religion. His was tihe final authority in all matters and 
he represented the state. Thus the state shook off the tutelage of 
religion and grew to its full stature. But this growth was soon 
after undermined by the inherent defects of Muslim rule and Muslim 
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society in India. The kings degenerated into pleasure-loving despots 
or religious bigots. The Indo-Islamic state had become bankrupt 
in ideals as well as in energy. New peoples rose to power in India 
and after them the Europeans came with their organised strength 
and occupied India. 

Thus to conclude, there was an atttempt in Ancient and 
Medieval India, to dissociate the state from religion, to subordinate 
the latter to the former, and whenever that attempt was successful, 
there was great political development and social progress in all its 
manifold aspects whenever that attempt failed, it spelt disaster and 
despotism for tHe country. 


H. N. SiNHA 



A forgotten treaty between Shujauddaulah and 
the English 

That Verclst’s regime marks an interesting stage in the growth 
of the English ascendancy over the Vazir of Oudh has been generally 
overlooked by historians. Verelst’s achievement in respect of his 
Oudh policy is of more than ordinary interest, inasmuch as he not 
only averted through personal influence and diplomatic pressure a 
threatened rupture with Shujauddaulah, but cemented the exist- 
ing alliance with him by means of a fresh treaty. 

Towards the close of 1767 when the Company’s troops in Oudh 
had been partly withdraw'!! an account of the war with Haidar Ali 
in the South, alarming reports began to reach Calcutta regarding 
the views and intentions of the Vazir. In October^ Col. Smith re- 
ported from Allahabad that the Vazir was busily engaged in raising 
troops, both horse and foot, and was in correspondence with the 
Marathas, the Jats, the Rohillas, and other powers including Nizam 
Ali. He warned* the Select Committee, “If we collect all these 
circumstances into one point of view, I think there appears but too 
just grounds for suspicion of the Nabob’s fidelity to his engagements 
with us.” 

Col. Smith had evidently serious apprehensions of an alliance 
between the Marathas and the Vazir against the Company. His sus- 
picions were excited by certain letters which had recently passed bet- 
ween the Marathas and the Vazir, and were all the more confirmed 
by a letter which Malhar Rao’s widow had recently written to her 
vakil. These letters* which Col. Smith forwarded to Calcutta 

1 Letters from Col. R. Smith, October 17 and 19^ 1767- 

2 Beiig. Scl. Com. November 3, 1767. 

3 Letter from Madhu Rao to the Vazir. (Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 393 A.) 
Letter from the Vazir to Madhu Rao, (Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 393 B.) Letter 
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amply reveal that the Marathas were at this time eager to gain the 
alliance of the Vazir. We find Madhii Rao’s vakil actually offering 
to the Vazir the support of his master, and referring significantly to 
the general rumour that the Vazir was not on good terms with the 
English. From Malhar Rao’s widow’s letter to her vakil it appears 
that the Vazir had secretly written to }anu)i 'urging him to 
assemble forces to advance and settle things on their former 
footing.”' With reference to this letter Col. Smith represented, 
‘‘If the contents of this letter are facts, there no longer remains a 
doubt of Sujah Daolah’s intentions.”^ 

Verelst and the Select Committee, however, did not take the 
representations of Col. Smith seriously. Thev were of the opinion 
that the time had not yet arrived when the Vazir could attempt to 
carry into execution any of his alleged anti-English projects, and 
chat gratitude, policy, and necessity would for some years longer 
bind him strongly to the English interests. In suppot-t of this view, 
the Select Commitee wrote” to Col. Smith that the parties whom 
the Vazir could wish to engage in a general confederacy were either 
too remote by situation, too distrustful of each other, too jealous of 
him, or too feeble in themselves. And. with regard to the levies 
mentioned by Col. Smith, the Select Committee further urged. “So 
far from rendering himself formidable Shujah Doulah has not yet rais- 
ed the number of troops which we would wish to see maintained for 
the protection of his country and without which he will ever require 
the assistance of our troops contrary to the spirit and intention of the 
orders repeatedly transmitted by our Hon’ble masters.” 


from Babuji Pandit to thf Vazir. (Trans. R. 1*767-68, No. 428 A.) Letter from 
Vazir m Babuji Pandit. (Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 428 B.) 

4 Letter from Malliar Rao's widow to her Vakil (Beng. Sel. Com. Nov. 3, 1767). 

5 Letter from Col. R. Smith, Oct<»ber 19. 1767. 

6 Letter to Col. R. Sniitli, November 3, 1767. 
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It is interesting to note that although the authorities refused 
to believe^ that the Vazir was preparing for a rupture with the 
English, they decided to keep a watchful eye on the former’s con- 
duct and at the same time avoid the appearance of suspicion and 
distrust. They directed Col. Smith to observe the Vazir’s conduct 
with circumspection, and ordered the First Brigade also to remain in 
their present position until the least apprehension of danger should 
exist on that side.” 

That the Vazir had lately begun to make considerable additions 
to his forces was known to Verelst. In fact, the latter had himself® 
encouraged and permitted him to augment'® his “week and ill- 
appointed”" army in view of the danger from the Abdali and Mir 
Qasim. We find the Vazir reporting as early as April that “by the 
favour of God ” he had now “a chosen troop”’ of 30,000 horse and 
foot, and was still making fresh levies.'* After the disappearance of 
the Abdali menace, however, there remained no ostensible justifica- 
tion for the enlargement of his army, but it appears that the Governor 
was aware of the Vazir’s ambition to annex the Rohilla country'* 
and Bundelkhand." It must be stated, however, that Verelst did 
not encourage his warlike designs; on the contrary he strongly urged 
him to promote the welfare of his own existing possessions.'* 

The war between Haidar Ali and the English as well as the 
possibility of a Maratha invasion in the North afforded the Vazir a 

7 Letter to Court, December 16, 1767. “It is unlikely that he will think bf 
fighting the English. 

8 Bcng. Sel. Com. November 3, 1767. Letter to Court, December 16, 1767. 
It had been decided earlier to send the First Brigade to the South, but the Select 
Committee evidently changed their opinion on the representation of Col. Smith 
(vide his letter, October 16, 1767), 

9 Beng. Scl. Com. Nov. 3, 1767. 

10 Trans. I. 1766-67, Nos. 95, no, etc. ii Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 269. 

12 Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 223. 13 Cop, I. 1766-67, No. 108. 

14 Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 203. Vide, also Beng. Scl. Com. January 16, 1767. 

13 Transs. I. 1768-67, No. 170. 
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more plausible plea for pushing on his military preparations. In 
order to justify his levy of troops, he warned the Governor of the 
danger of a Maratha diversion in Hindustan,'® and strongly advo- 
cated the formation of a league with the Jats and the Rohillas as a 
precautionary measure. Verelst, however, assured the Vazir in 
October that although “a lasting alliance with this insidious, grasp- 
ing people was impossible,** the Marathas were not likely to disturb 
the English for the present.'^ The Vazir reiterated his warning that 
the Marathas had bad faith, and he asked accordingly permission “to 
prepare for the quarrel before it commenced.’* He informed the 
Governor that he had already directed two or three “potent ‘Jama- 
dars’’’ at Delhi to bring each of them a body of one or two hundred 
horse.'* In November, the Vazir offered'® to assemble “near the 
stirrup of His Majesty” a body of 100,000 men and make a diver- 
sion by way of Bundelkhand into the Nizam’s territories. 

On being repeatedly warned*® by Col. Smith of the obvious 
danger from the Vazir’ s military preparations, Verelst at last wrote 
to the Vazir asking him “to rest from his labours and not to incur 
superflous expenses or attend to fruitless preparations.”*' The 
Governor and Select Committee, however, assured** Col. Smith 
that if the Vazir still continued to augment his forces in defiance of 
their recent remonstrance, it would then be time to show the latter 
that they were not blinded by an implicit confidence. For the present 
they hoped that the Vazir would readily reduce the number of his 
forces to a bare sufficiency in deference to their wishes.*' Col. Smith 
himself had no doubt about the fact that the Vazir meant a rupture 
with the Company. On the 5th of November he wrote, “I am con- 

16 Trans. R.- 1767-68, No. 370. 17 Trans. I. 1766-67, No. 193. 

x8 Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 390. 19 Trans. R. 1767-^, No. 432. 

io Bcng. Scl. Com. November 17 and 29, and December ii, 1767. 

21 Trans. I. 1766-67, Nos. 202 and 231. 

22 Letter to Col. R. Smith, Nov. 17, 1767. 

23 Bcng. Scl. Com. December 22, 1767. 
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vinced he bears no goodwill to our nation. ”*** On the 24th of the 

same month he again warned, “he views us rather with 

the eye of revenge than with the sentiments of gratitude 

he has pursued just such measures as I should suppose he must adopt 
preparatory to a rupture with us.”**’ Verclst still saw no reason to 
deviate from his favourable opinion with regard to the Vazir’s con- 
duct. He informed the Directors also that the Vazir had lately 
levied troops for the sole purpose of acting -in conjunction with the 
Company’s troops in the Deccan, and that he would shortly give a 
convincing proof of his attachment by a speedy reduction of his 
forces.^® 

Meanwhile*^ Col. Smith paid a visit to the Vazir at Fyzabad 
avowedly in response to the latter’s invitation,^"* but really to make 
a personal investigation into the informations he had received regard- 
ing the latter’s conduct, and also to afford him “a handsome oppor- 
tunity of changing his sentiments.”^’’ The Vazir arranged tor a 
grand display of his troops on the occasion of Col. Smith’s visit. 
He, however, assured the latter that his attachment to the fciiglish 
was inviolable. He also strongly repudiated the false and malicious 
reports propagated by evil-minded persons, and finally as a token for 
his friendship he offered Col. Smith a present of two lakhs of rupees. 
The present was, however, instantly declined by Col. Smith, in 
their meeting of the 27th of January, 1768, the Select Committee 
approved^*' of the latter’s refusal to accept the present, and decided 

24 Beng. Scl. Com. November 29, 1767. 

25 Bcng. Scl. Com. Dcccm. ii, 1767. 26 Letter to Court, Jany. 5, 1768. 

27 Col. Smith proceeded on the 20th December. 

28 Letter trom the Vazir to Col. R. Smith, received December 3, 1767. Letter 
from Col. R. Smith to the Vazir, December 4, 1767. Bcng. Scl. Com. January 

27, 1768. “ nor should I ever have proposed an interview had he not himself 

made this overture *’ (Letter from Col. R. Smith, February 16, 1768). Bcng. 

Sti. Com. March 2, 1768. 

29 Letter from Col. R. Smith, Jany. 3, 1768. 

30 Beng. Scl Com. Jany. 27, 1768. 
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to ask him to make “a very particular enquiry’’ in respect of the 
Vazir’s alleged designs against the English/^ 

Early in February, Col. Smith sent a detailed report of the vast 
improvements made by the Vazir in his army.'^'‘ It appears from 
his report** that the Vazir liad already completed seven battalions of 
sepoys, the better part of which had firelocks, the remainder having 
excellent matchlocks with bayonets. The men who composed the 
battalions were, according to Col. Smith, chiefly Rajputs and other 
Hindus. At the time of enrolm' nt the names of the villages and of 
the parganas where the sepoys resided were noted, and by this means 
deserters were easily apprehended and severely punished. The 
sepoys were now better paid, and arrears were no longer allowed to 
accumulate in the old fashion. The system of Court-martial had 
also been lately introduced. The Vazir enquired into all military 
matters himself, and he was said to be so attentive to the minutest 
details regarding his army, so diligent in the detection, and severe 
in the punishment of every fraud and misdemeanour that a com- 
mandant of one of his battalions had, according to Coi. Smith, been 
recently banished to the Chunar fort for twelve months for having 
dismissed one sepoy without leave. Another commandant was con- 
fined in the same fort for some malpractice concerning the pay of 
sejxiys. Col. Smith admitted in the course of his report, “I did not 
expect to sec his troops so well formed.” 

The most interesting part of Col. Smith s report is what relates 
to the Vazir’s remarkable success in the manufacture of fire-arms. 


31 Bong. Scl. Com. Jany. 27, 176B. 

32 Letter horn Col. R. Smith February 6, 1768. 

33 For a detailed account of Shujauddaulah's army vide Imadus Saadat (Luckiuiw 
Text) pp. 1 01 -103. Tankh Farahbaksb (Tr. Hoey, pp. 7-8) Dow s History of 
Hindustan, II, p. 357. Genril's Memoirs, pp. 263-4, Bcng. Scl. Com. November 3, 
1768, etc. etc. 

34 Beng. Scl. Com. February 23, 1768. 
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The small arms and cannon” used by the troops were all cast by 
certain natives of Bengal*® in the Vazir’s service, and were, according 
to Col. Smith, by no means inferior to those used by the Company’s 
forces. The artillery which was being regularly increased was in the 
charge of a French officer. The latter superintended tlie construc- 
tion *of the carriages and tumbrils. The firelocks for the sepoys were 
made after the English model, and Col. Smith found them in every 
respect equal* ^ to the ones imported from Europe. A hundred and 
fifty to two hundred firelocks were being completed every month in 
the workshops at Fyzabad and elsewhere. A large number of match- 
locks*** with bayonets were also produced in several other places 
besides Fyzabad. A huge magazine of military stores had been col- 
lected, and in every city the Vazir was making shots or rockets, 
pipes, swords etc. and herein he spared no labour or expense. The 
Vazir spent the morning time in inspecting regimental exercise and 
in overseeing his founders and gunsmiths with whom he spent two 
or three hours daily. Col. Smith wrote, “I can not but admire the 
man for the great progress he has already made in his new system.” 

Col. Smith, in short, tried to make out that all the aforesaid 
military preparations of the Vazir were really directed against the 
Company, and urged, ”1 have had occasion to observe that the idea 

of dependence on us hurts him beyond measure it is highly 

expedient for us to resolve on some efficacious means to clKJck Ins 


rising power.” His conviction was fully shared by Col. Barker, 


35 700 heavy guns were manufactured, according to Imadus Saadat (Lucknow 
Text), p. 103. 

36 “ two blackmen (Bengallccs) have the direction of casting his guns 

”(Col. R. Smith’s minute, August 3, 1768). 

37 “To enable you to form the most perfect idea of the military improvements 
of the Niibob Sujah'iihDowlah, 1 send you, by Caftam Purvis, a musket which was 
one of his first attempts, and also a lock which is of his last and best manufacture.” 
(Vide Letter from Vcrelst to Court, September 26, 1768). 

38 “The English flintlocks were nothing to their matchlocks for quickness in 
loading and rapidity of firing.** {Tarikh Farahbdksh, Tr. Hocy, II, p. 7). 
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Commander of the Third Brigade, who too reported'*^ at this time 
that the indefatigable attention the Vazir gave to his military depart- 
ment and the progress he had already made in his army was “beyond 
conception.”'" Col. Barker also warned the Select Committee that 
the Vazir had “an inclination to try the strength and courage of 
his newly disciplined army.” 

The implicit confidence" of the Governor and Select Committee 
in the Vazir was at last shaken in some measure when it came to their 
knowledge in July that the latter was secretly procuring arms from 
Chandcrnagorc and Chinsura.'" The fact came to light quite acci- 
dentally. Some boats belonging to the Vazir while returning from 
Calcutta were detained" on suspicion by the Customs officials at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Dehwa, and were found to be 
laden with arms. On search being made, more arms were found 
buried in the sand near the bank of the Dehwa. There remained in 
consequence no doubt about the fact that these had been concealed 
there for despatch to Oudh." These arms appeared to have been 
collected from the French and the Dutch, and were all “old and 
had” in the opinion of Verelst.* ’ But, what surprised the autho- 
rities most was the fact that the detained boats had left Calcutta 
under cover of a ‘dastak’ obtained by the Vazir’ s vakil expressly tor 
empty boats.'" It was apparent therefore that arms were being 


39 Bcng. Scl. Com. March 2, 1768. 

40 Letter from Col. Sir Robert Barker. February 17, 17^. 

41 Letter to Court, March 28, 1768 “ his whole revenue can never support 

a force which can be really formidable to us ” 

42 Bcng. Scl. Com. July 23, 1768. 

43 Letters from Mr. T. Rumbold, June 19, 20, and 30, 1768. Letter from 
Mr. G. Waller to Mr. T. Rumbold, June 18, 1768. Letter from Mr. T. Rumbold 
to Mr. G. Waller, June 19, 1768. 

44 Statement of Agha Riza Mughal (Fnclosed in Mr. 1 . Rumbold s letter, 
Jonc 30, 1768). 

45 Vercl.st’.s minute. Bcng. Sel. Com. July 23, 1768. 46 Ibid. 
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systematically smuggled out ot Bengal in a clandestine manner.*^ In 
reply to the Vazir’s seemingly innocent protest^*' against the un- 
authorised detention of his boats, the Governor strongly remonstrat- 
ed^® with the latter against his secret importation of arms from 
Bengal, and warned him, “Now that your Excellency’s people 
carry away arms in this clandestine manner, it has a very ill appear- 
ance between friends.” 

No difference of opinion now remained as to the urgent need 
for some effective action to check the warlike preparations of the 
Vazir. The matter v^as discussed in detail by the Select G>mmittee 
in fheir meeting of the 3 rd of August/® CoL Smith who was 
present at this meeting maintained that the Vazir was keen on re- 
covering Corah and Allahabad, and had in the early part of the year 
actually offered him four lakhs of rupees as a price for his support. 
He argued that the Committee had wrongly put trust in the 
Vazir “when the latter ^vrote that he was arming to assist us in the 
war of the Deccan,” and in support of his suspicions against the 
Vazir pointed out, firstly, that the latter was in regular correspon- 
dence with the Marathas, the Nizam, and Haidar Ali, secondly, that 
he had persistently refused to dismiss M. Gcntil, thirdly, that he 
had been secretly importuig arms from Bengal ui boats which had 
the Governor’s ‘dastak to pass as empty, fourthly, that he had enter- 
tained’’* French Officers ard troops in hts service, and had raised an 
efficient and formidable army, fifthly, that he had spared no pains to 
manufacture musketry and cannon, and lastly, that he had amassed 


47 The Directors prohibited the export of arms and cannon from Bengal to 
Oiidh. (Letter from Court, November ir, 1768.) 

48 Trans. R, iy 6 y' 6 S, No. 218. 

49 Letter from Verclst to the Vazir, )uly 27, 1768. Beng. Scl. Com. July 27, 
1768. 

50 Bcng. Scl. Com. August 3, 1768. 

51 600 French troops were enlisted, (M. Gcntil Memoirs, p. 264.) 
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a vast amount^® of wealth to serve as sinews of war. Col. Smith com- 
plained of the delay that had occurred in adopting suitable measures 
against the Vazir, and quoted extensively from the numerous 
letters^ he had received since the last year from Capt. Harper on 
the subject of the Vazir’s military preparations to show that his sus- 
picions were not without foundation. 

That the Vazir’s military preparations^^ were such as was likely 
CO give cause for suspicion is undeniable, but it must be pointed out 
that the contemporary evidence docs not fully warrant the assump- 
tion that he actually contemplated a rupture with the English. M. 
Gentil who was with the Vazir during this time asserts^* that if the 
English had declared war against the Vazir, the latter instead of 
Kghting them, would have gone down to Calcutta with his wives 
and children to seek the protection of the Council, and to demand 
justice from the King of England. M. Gentil further suggests that 
it was actually Col. Smith who sought'* to force a war on the Vazii 
with a view to make a fortune for himself. This insinuation is, how- 
ever, hardly fair, and may be said to have been inspired by M. 
Gciitil’s known prejudice’^ against Col. Smith. Even Verclst who 

52 “ has now more than one crorc of rupees in his treasury, and wc 

have not one lack ” (Col. Smith’s Minute, August 3, 1768.) 

53 Letters from Capt. G. Harper to Col. R. Smith, ]unc 12, September 25, 30, 
October 25, 31, November 6, 9, 15, 20, December 2, 5, 10, 1767, pinuary 16, 
25, April 8, May 20, June 6, and July 10, 1768. 

54 The exact strength of the Vazir’s army is difficult to ascertain. According 
to the estimate of the Deputation, it was as follows: — 

Cavalry 15325, Infantry 26285, Matchlockmcn and Peons 6660, Camels 164, 
Boatmen 525, Artillery 64 guns (4 to 12 pounders) and a number of small arms not 
exceeding 50. (Beng. Scl. Com. November 3, 1768). The number of troops in 1182 
A.H.. according to Imadus Saadat (Lucknow Text, p. 103) was as follows: — 

Cavalry if', 000, Infantry 133,000, Footmen 18,000. According to Tarihb 
Furahbaksh (Tr. Hocy, II, p. 7), the infantry itself consisted of 80,000 regular, 
And 40,000 irregulars. There were in addition 22,000 messengers and spies. 

55. M. Gentil; Memoirs, p. 271. 56 Op. cit., pp. 271-2. 

57 Col. Smith had offended him by “addressing complaints against” him. Op. 

p. 272. 
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had for a long rime disbelieved the reports against the Vazir, and 
whose honesty '’ M. Gentil does not dispute was ultimately com- 
pelled to change his former sentiments with regard to the Vazir’s 
conduct. It may be stated, hov/ever, that Verelst was never fullj 
convinced of the fact that the Vazir meant to break with the 
English/’* 

While subscribing wholeheartedly to the principle that the 
English policy should aim at restricting “any one power in Hindostan 
from rising too high above the general level,’’”* Verelst, however, 
reminded his colleagues that the Vazir was not bound by any article 
of his treaty v/ith the Company to limit his forces to a fixed number. 
He therefore suggesed that the Vazir should be made to reduce his 
army under orders secured from the Emperor, which could be law- 
fully enforced by the Company in case the Vazir refused to comply 
with ‘them. As Col. Smith strongly opposed*^^' the plan of 
the Governor on the ground that it might lead to a war with the 
Vazir, the consideration of the matter was postponed for the next 
meeting. 

On the loth of August,'’’ Messrs Floyer, , Bccher, and Cartier 
expressed their considered views on the conduct of the Vazir, and 
were unanimous on the point that the latter’s military preparations 

58 Of. cit., p. 271. 

59 Letter to Court, September 13-, 1768. Vide also Vcrclst’s view etc. *’ 

" the wai upon the Coast had drained the treasury of Bengal, and the most alanning 
‘accounts were industriously spread of the instability of the Company’s affairs. 
Allured by the tempting occasion, Siijah ul Dowlah began to listen to the voice 
of ambition.” 

60 Letter to Court, September 25, 1768 “ no satisfactory evidence appears 

of the nabob ever proposing a war with us ” 

61 Verelsr’s minute, August^ 3, 1768. 

?2 ' Col. Smith’s Minutes of August 3, and 14, 1768. “ if the King .should 

require of Siijah Daulah to disband any parr of his forces, his haughty disposition 
would induce him to treat such orders with contempt.** 

63 Bcng. Sel. Com. August 10, 1768. 
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were highly alarming. Mr. Floyer was of the opinion*^^ that the Vazir 
meditated hostile measures against the English, and he accordingly 
supported the plan of an embassy to the Emperor and the Vazir. 
Mr. Becher apprehended a junction between the Marathas and the 
Vazir, and proposed*^' that the latter should be plainly warned that 
the English would not “suffer him to keep a larger force than 10,000 
foot and 5,000 horse.” Mr. Cartier stated*^*^ that the Vazir had 
made himself “the most formidable prince in India,” and that con- 
ciliatory methods alone might not answer in this case. Eventually 
after much discussion the Select Committee agreed to the proposal 
of a deputation to the Emperor and the Vazir. Col. Barker was at 
the same time directed to reinforce the garrison at Chunar in case he 
had convincing proofs of the Vazir's hostile intentions.*’^ The 
authorities at Bombay*^'' and Madras”*’ were also requested to get hold 
of any letters that might pass between the Vazir and his suspected 
allies in the Deccan. 

On the 17th of August,'" the details regarding the deputation 
were finally agreed upon after a prolonged debate. As the Governor 
had not been keeping good health for some time past, ’ the Select 
Committee appointed Mr. Cartier, Col. Smith, and Mr. Russdl as 
members of the proposed deputation. It was unanimously agreed 
that the deputies should take with them two letters addressed to 
the Vazir. The first letter should contain “a fair and candid re- 
presentation of facts,” and was to be delivered to the latter by the 

64 Mr. C. Floycr’s Miniitc, August 10, 1768. “...wc sliouki prevent. a rupture 

with that prince unless we are reduced to it by the most absolute necessity.” 

65 Mr. R. Becker’s* minute, August 10, 1768. 

66 Mr. J, Cartier’s minute, August 10, 1768. 

67 Letter to Col. Sir Robert Barker, August 10, 1768. 

68 Letter to the President and Council of Bombay, August 10, 1768. 

69 Letter to the President and Council of Fort St. George, August 10, 1768. 

70 Beng. Scl. Com. August 17, 1768. 

71 Verelst’s view etc. Appendix, p. 79. 
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deputation who were “to use their utmost endeavours to accomplish 
the reduction of the Nabob’s military strength by friendly argu- 
ments and mild exhortations.’’ But in case such efforts proved in- 
effectual, the deputation were to present the second letter which 
should require in plainer terms the immediate reductign of the 
Vazir’s forces. The Select Committee further resolved, “The 
deputies should also be entrusted that if they find the negotiation 
must end in a rupture, to apply to the king requesting of his Majesty 
to issue his orders to the Vazer for disbanding part of his forces and 
that the deputies should acquaint the Vizier of our determination to 
enforce obedience to the King’s orders, as we deem such a reduction 
essentially necessary to the preservation of the general tranquillity of 
the Empire.” 

The drafts of the two letters addressed to the Va/ir were 
approved by the Select Comniittce at their meeting of the 13th of 
September.^* The first letter stated that instead of disbanding his 
brccs the Vazir had in fact been making fresh levies of troops “with- 
out any pretence being assigned for such measures. ’ The Vazir was 
finally thus admonished, “Now it becomes necessary that we should 
not walk in the dark any longer. One single question naturally 
occurs, for what purpose is your Excellency making all these mili- 
tary preparations.^ Your dominions enjoy perfect tranquillity and 
wc are yet your friends.” The second letter which was to be 
presented in the event of the first proving ineffectual briefly informed 
the Vazir that the Emperor had been graciously pleased to direct 
him to reduce the number of his forces, and the Vazir was warned 
It is our determined resolution to enforce his royal commands.’ 
Meanwhile, the Governor wrote friendly letters to the Vazir inti- 
inating that on account of ill-health he himself was unable to leave 
Calcutta, but that a deputation would shortly preceed to Allahabad 


72 Bcng. ScJ. Com. September 13, 1768. 
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“to silence the rumours of the evil minded people,"* and to demons- 
trate the stability of our treaty and friendship.”^* 

The detailed instructions''' given to the deputation amply indi- 
cate the intentions of the authorities. As they were conscious of 
the fact that under the existing treaty the Vazir was not obliged 
to limit his forces, they were desirous of concluding a fresh treaty 
whereby his military power might be restricted within a safe limit. 
They thought that an army of cn or twelve thousand horse, and 
eight or ten thousand disciplined sepoys' was sufficient for the re- 
quirements of the Vazir, and would not also endanger the safety of 
Bengal." They, however, saw no objection to allowing a few 
thousand peons extra for the work of revenue collection alone. They 
would not allow the English garrison to be withdrawn from Chunar 
in any case, nor would they agree to the recall of the Third Brigade 
which they considered to be “a check on all our neighbours, and 
more particularly on the Vizier.” '* They were fully sensible of the 
fact chat to a man of the Vazir s “ambitious and vainglorious dis- 
position” there could not be a greater humiliation than the public 
knowledge of the enforced reduction of his forces. They accordingly 
suggested to the deputation that the Vazir s disgrace might be pre- 
vented, if he could be prevailed upon to make a tender of the 
supernumerary sepoys as recruits to the Company’s brigades.'” 

The deputation left Calcutta early in October,*® and reached 
Benares on the 17th of November.*^ Unwilling to meet them at 

73 Abs. 1 . 1766-7!^ No. 107. 74 Abs. 1 . 1766-71, No. 131. 

75 Letter of Instructions to the Dcpuution, September 13, 1768. 

7^ ~Lcttcr to the Deputation, October 26, 1768. 

77 Letter to Court, November 21, 1768. ‘‘From this force we can have nothing 
to apprehend; and we think it will .be sufficient to enable him to preserve that res- 
pect from the neighbouring powers, which he liad hitherto maintained.’* 

78 Letter to Court, September 13, 1768. 

79 Letter to the Deputation^ op. cit. 

80 Letter to Court, NoVember 21, 1768 

8* Bcng. Sel. Cora. January 4, , 1769. 

H.Q., SEPTGMB£K, 1940 
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Allahabad in the presence of the Emperor, the Vazir set out with a 
small escort/” and after repeated marches arrived at Benares on the 
1 8th of November,'*’ and pitched his tents on the banks of the 
Barna/‘ At his first conference with the deputation, the Vazir 
heard them with the utmost attention, and freely acknowledged the 
reasonableness of many of their observations. He however, bitterly 
inveighed against the baseness of designing men who had misrepre- 
sented his intentions to his allies and claimed that he had never 
actec contrary to the pleasure and satisfaction of the English 
‘Sardars.’** ' 

During the next and subsequent interviews, the Vazir assumed 
a totally different attitude, and showed no inclination to acquiesce 
m the proposed reduction of his army. He advanced a number of 
arguments**^ against the proposal of the deputation. In the first 
place, there was no clause in the existing treaty restricting his army 
to any particular number. In the second place, as he had in no way 
violated the former treaty, it was unjust to propose a fresh treaty 
which required him to reduce his army. In the third place, he en- 
larged on the strength of his forces m former tiines. In the fourth 
place, he required a large and efficient army not only for the defence 
of his own dominions, but also for rendering assistance to the English 
when they needed it. In the fifth place, he urged that the demand 
might have been made with greater force on the Rohillas* Lastly, 
he explained that he had recentiy enlisted fresh troops only to make 
up the deficiency caused by death, desei;tion, and rejection. He 
hoped therefore that the false insinuations of the calumniators would 

82 Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 317. ‘Sans cscpitc” (without CM:ort), according to 
M. Gcntil {Memoirs, p. 272). 

83 Letter from the Deputation, November 30, 1768 

84 Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 316. 85 Tr-^ns. R. 1767-68, No. 315* 

86 Letter from the Deputation op. cit., Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 236. Beng. 

Sel Com. January 4 1768. 
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not be believed, and that no new treaty would be forced on him at 
their instigation alone. 

Finding all their remonstrances fruitless, the deputation present- 
ed the first letter of the Select Committee to the Vazir. This had 
apparently some effect, as the letter “at length moderated in some 
degree.’’"' The deputies thereu|x>n assured him that they had propos- 
ed no new treaty, but merely an agreement explanatory of the first 
article of the existing treaty, wherein it was expressly stipulated that 
neither party should give any cause for suspicion or jealousy. After 
much discussion, the Vazir declared “with great firmness”"" that he 
icquired, for the protection of his dominions and the collection of his 
revenues, a force of not less than 35,000 men, of which only seven 
or eight thousand should be horse. 

Anxious for an amicable settlement of the issue, the deputation 
acquiesced in the Vazir’s demand for 35»ooo men. They, however, 
sought to prescribe the strength of the various bodies of which that 
force was to be composed of. For example, the infantry was fixed 
at 7000. As the Vazir would not accede to this, the deputation 
consented to ten battalions of 1000 each being retained. Aft^p this 
point had been conceded, the Vazir further demanded that the 
number of the irregulars as well as the mode of discipline should be 
left to his own option In short, as the deputation wrote to the 
Select Committee, “The nearer we came up to his terms the higher 
he grew in his demands.”'^’ The Vazir would hear of no other 
terms, and talked of going down to Calcutta, unless these were 
accepted. 

The obdurate attitude of the Vazir obliged the deputation to 
break off the negotiations. They accordingly took leave of the 
latter, and intimated their intention to proceed to Allahabad on the 


87 Lt’ttcr from the Doputjition, np cit. 
8^ Bcng. Scl. Com. January 4, 1769. 


88 Ihid. 
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next morning. This communication produced a remarkable effect. 
The Vazir at once relented, and sent a message to the deputation 
stating that he was afraid they had altogetlicr misunderstood him. 
The depu cation replied through Capt. Harper that unless he was 
willing to accept the terms proposed by them, any further conference 
was unnecessary, and chat they were determined to proceed to the 
royal presence. The Vazir thereupon communicated his willingness 
to comply with their wishes.^” 

Next day the Vazir readily consented to nearly all that the 
deputation had proposed. Only one or tw'o alterations were made in 
the draft of the agreement at his earnest request.'’^ The treaty was 
finally agreed u]x>n and signed''^ on the 29th of November. It'*’^ 
required the following words to be inserted as an explanatory clause 
in the former treaty : ‘ It is, by the advice and consent of the Presi- 

dent and Council aforesaid, agreed that His Highness shall not en- 
tertain a number of forces exceeding 35.000 men, whether sepoys, 
cavalry, peons, artillery men, rocketmen or troops of any denomina- 
tion whatever. Of these r 0,000 are to be cavalry, 10 battalions of 
sepoj/s including subadars, jamadars, haviidars and all ranks of officers 
not to exceed 10,000 men. The Ncidjib Regiments consisting of 
5000 men with matchlocks to remain always in its present estab- 
fishment. Five hundred men for the artillery and that number 
never to be exceeded. The remaining 9,500 men are to be irregu- 
lars, neither to be clothed, armed, or disciplined after the manner of 
the English sepoys or Nudjib Regiments. And, His Highness also 
engages to arm none of his forces besides the 10,000 men mentioned 
in this treaty after the English manner, nor to train them in the dis- 
cipline of the English troops. In consideration thereof the said 

90 Trans. R. 1769^ No. 31. 

91 Letter from the Deputation, of. cit, 

92 Betig. Scl. Com. December 13, 1768. Letter to Court, January 3, 1769. 

93 Beng. Scl. Com. January 4, 1769. Lc‘ttcr to Court, January 6, 1769. 
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John Carrier, G)lonel Richard Smith, and Claud Russell engage in 
behalf of His Excellency the Nabob Syfet Dowlah, and the English 
Company aforesaid, that whilst His Highness Sujah ul Dowlah 
aforesaid and his successors shall abide by the articles of the Treaty 
neither the present Council of Fort William, nor any future Council 
shall hereafter introduce any new matter relative hereto besides 
what has been firmly agreed to and is now concluded upon.” 

The Vazir also wrote a separate agreement, promising to 
reduce his forces to the number specified in the aforesaid treaty within 
three months.”' The agreement was executed by the Vazir in his 
own hand, and was worded thus, “I promise to disband all the troops 
I now entertain exceeding the number of 35*000 horse and foot, 
and to comply with all the articles stipulated in the treaty within the 
space of three months.””” According to the estimate”^ of the depu- 
tation, the Vazir was to disband not less than 15,000 men. After 
the execution of the treaty and the agreement, the Vazir accom- 
panied”* the deputation to Allahabad, where the treaty was formally 
ratified by the Emperor.”” The Select Committee also approved of 
the treaty, and passed a resolution of thanks to Messrs Cartier, Smith, 
and Russell for their services in connection with the deputation to the 
Vazir.'”” 

The new treaty with the Vazir was a diplomatic development 
of no mean importance. The Vazir’ s military dependence on the 


94 The agreement is dated the 19th of Rajab, 1 182, A. H. (corresponding to 
November 26^ 1768.) 

95 “We have allowed him three months from the date of the Treaty ’ 
Letter from the Deputation, November 30, 1768. 

96 Bcng. Scl. Com. January 25, 1769. 

97 Beng. Scl. Com. January 4, 1769. 

98 Letter from the Deputation, December 31, 1768 and Letter to Court, 
January 6, 1769. 

99 Letter to Court, February 3, 1769. 

100 Bcng. Scl. Com. January 25^ 1769. 
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English was confirmed as a result of this treaty, and his ambition to 
build up a formidable force of his own was finally curbed"^’ without 
war and bloodshed. The number of troops that he was now allowed 
to retain was no more than a bare minimum, and the English there- 
fore could have no apprehensions of danger’"' from Oudh hereafter. 

Nandalal Chatterji 


10 1 ** wc cb not find he has raised or added a man to his army since 

the treaty at Benares.” Letter to Court, April 6, 1769. 

102 ‘‘By the stipulated recluction of the Nabob *s troops, he is still permitted to 
retain a nuniher which will render him resjx*ctahle among the powers of Hindostan, 
though in no degree sufficiently formidable to trouble the repose of these provinces.’* 
Letter to Court, January 6, 1769. 



The Ostend Company in Bengal 

The Ostend Compni^y, Boated by the meichants of Flanders and 
formally chartered in 1722, was permitted by Miirshid Quli Jafar 
Khan to establish a factory at Bankybazar situated on the eastern side 
of the Hugli river at a distance of fifteen miles above Calcutta. But 
their growing commercial prosperity in Bengal soon excited jealousy 
of the Dutch and English trading companies. In 1730 Captain 
Gosfrigfat was sent by the English at the head of a squadron to 
blockade the Hugli river against the Ostendcrs. Of the two Ostend 
ships, anchored between Calcutta and Bankybazar, one was captured 
by the English but the other escaped to Bankybazar. Again in 
course of two or three years, Shujauddia Muhammad Khan, succes- 
sor of Murshid Quli as the Subahdar of Bengal, instigated by the 
English and the Dutch, passed orders prohibiting the Ostendcrs 
“from trading to Bengal.” The faujclar of Hugli sent a body of 
troops under the command of an oBicer named Mir Jafar, who besieg- 
ed their factory and harassed them. The Council in Calcutta wrote 
to the Court of Directors on the i6th January, 1733, that the English 
had “agreed with the Dutch to send a sloop each to give notice to 
the Guard ships in case of any Ostender’s arrival. ’ On the arrival of 
the ‘Concord’, a licensed Ostend ship, in Bengal, the English issued 
a “public notice” on the 2yth August, 1732, “forbidding all under 
then* Protection to trade with her.”' They, “ili conjunction with the 
Dutch,” then satisfied the Nawab of Bengal by the payment of 
two lacs of rupees for his “connivance at their taking the Ostend 
ships.”'* The “expedition” against the Ostendcrs cost the English 
Rs. 1 ^, 212 ,^ 

I Letter to Court, 16th lamiaiy, 173.3. P‘Ua 29. 2 Ibid., para loi. 

3 Letter to Court, mh February, 1733, para 31. 
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According to Mr. Stewart the factory of the Ostend Company 
in Bengal was now razed to the ground and their ships left Bengal 
for the last time in 1733 A.D.^ But there are certain references in 
the contemporary correspondence of the Council in Calcutta with 
the Court ot Directors'* which show that the Ostenders still con*- 
tinued to trade in Bengal in their ‘licensed ships’ and the English 
remained jealous of them. Thus the Council in Calcutta wrote to 
the Court of Directors on the 26th December, 1733: “Shall 
prevent any Dealings being carryed on with them (Ostenders) or 
other new traders by those under their protection.” At the begin- 
ning of 1733 Monsieur dc Schonamille, Resident for the Ostend 
Company, had written to the Council in Calcutta that he had been 
appointed Governor General of Bankybazar and “the Factorys 
thereon depending by His Imperial Majesty. ”** In \lay 1734, at 
the suggestion of the Dutch, the English had a conference with 
them “to consider about Mr. Schonamille's hoisting the Imperial 
Hag at the Ostend Factory.”' There are also some references to the 
Ostend Factory at Bankybazar in the Council’s letters to the Court 
of Directors, dated the 31st December^ January, 

1739’’ respectively. It was in 1748 A.D. that Nawab Alivardi, “on 
some contempt of his authority, attacked and drove the factors of 
the Ostend Company out” of the Hugh river. 

Kaukinkar Datta 


4 Stewart, History of Bengal, pp. 480-83. 

5 Transcripts of these records were obtained by me from the Imperial Record 
Department, New Delhi. 

6 Letter to Court, ist January. 1733. 

7 Letter to Court, 24th January, 1735, para 102. 

8 Para 36. 9 Para 19* xo Orme, Indostart, vol. 2, ^p. 45-46. 



Baghaura Narayana Image-inscription of Mahipala 

1 his image inscription was dug out of a pond in the village ot 
Baghaura in the sub-division of Brahnianbaria in the Tippcra district, 
Bengal. The inscription is incised under the lotus seat of a standing 
image of Narayana. The characters belong to the N.E. variety, 
generally known as Kutila, which gave birth to modern Bengali 
script. The image is dated in the third year of a certain king named 
Mahipaladeva, and the inscription records that the image was the 
meritorious work of Paramavaisnava Vamk Lukadatta, belonging 
to Bilakindaka in Samatata.^ 

The identihcation of king Mahipala of this insciiption has 
recently given rise to some controversy.” As no indication is given 
about the lineage of this prince it is possible to identify him cither 
(i) with a hitherto unknown local prince of Samatata, (ii) oi with cither 
of the two Pilla princes of Bihar and Bengal of the same name, (iii) or 
with the Gurjara-Pratihara emperor of Kanauj bearing the same 
name.' Now, though duplication of kings on insuHicicnt datu is 
undesirable, will it be right to argue that there was no local 
prince bearing the name Mahipida in Samatata at the time of the 
record under discussion Recently attention of scholars was drawn 
by me to some instances* of princes bearing identical names but who 
ruled separately in adjoining territories about the same period. To 
add to what has been said there, W(* may refer to three princes 
bearing the name ‘Dharmapala’ withm the limits cf Bengal and 

I Epigrafhid ImUva, {EL), veil. XVII, pp. 353-55: R*»y, Dynastic History of 
Northern Indfa {DHNL), Calcutta University Press, v'jI. I, 15)31, p. 3 *^' 

a Indian Historical Qttarterly {IHQ.) vol. XVI, 1940, pp. 179 R- 

3 As the connection of Maharajadhiraja MahijfaU (954-55) the Bayana ins- 
cription of Citralckhi with tlic Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj is rather doubtful, he is 
not being taken into account in this discussion. See Ray, of. cit., vol. I, pp. 591, 611. 

4 IHQ., vol. XV, 1939, p. 510, p. 510 fns. II 6c 12. 
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Assam roughly during the period c. 800-1100 A.D. ’ Again, fol- 
lowing. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, I had occasion elsewhere*’ to 
point out the extensive character of the Pratihara empire 
of Kanauj. Mahipala (c. 914-43 A.D.) of this lin<^ inherit- 
ed an empire that extended from the Eastern Punjab and 
Kathiawar to North Bengal. It was shown that “there 
is reason to think that Mahipala during the first part of his reign 
succeeded in preserving the mighty empire that was handed down 
to him by his predecessors.”^ After scrutinizing the list of Mahi- 
pala's victories as given in Rajasekhara’s works and such epithets as 
'^Maharajadhiraja of Aryavarta” given to him by that author, I found 
them when applied to the first part of his reign as mainly true.'’ Thus 
it is not wholly outside the range of possibility that this power might 
have extended during the first part of his reign to S.E. Bengal as 
well. But as yet there is no evidence to support this suggestion. 
There is nothing on record to prove that the Candras of E. Bengal 
were at any time feudatories of the Giirjara-Pratiharas even if we 
assume for argument’s sake that Purnacandra ruled in the latter half 
of the 9th century. The argument that they came from the Shahabad 
district of Bihar’’ rests, as we shall presently see, on a very weak 
loundation. On the other hand, the outlandish character of such 
names as ‘Layahacandradeva’ always ten'ipts some scholars to 
think that perhaps some of the Candras of Eastern Bengal might 
alter all be connected with the Mongoloid peoples of Arakan.*® 
The third possibility that the ‘Mahipala of the Bagliaura image- 
inscription’ belonged to the Pala dynasty of Bihar and Bengal,*' 

!y Ray, DliNI., vol. 1 , pp. .234 ft-, 2851!., 318 ft. 

6 Ray, DlJNl., vol. I, pp. 56^1!. See aUo Majuiiular, journal of the 
Department of Letters, Caltuu.i University, vol. X, pp. 1-76. 

7 Ray, op. tit., vol. I, p. 376. 8 Ibid., p. 377. ij LI., XII, pp. 136 If. 

10 LI., XVll, p. ^50; DHNL, vol. I, p. 323, fn. 2. Note in this connection 
that some kings o£ the Arakan area bore names ending in taing^caritlra. Tliese arc 
Incntioncd in local chronicles. Sec infra, p. 635. 

11 As the Pala prince Mahipala II had a sliort and troublesome reign, tlic 
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though not free fioni difficulties, has been accepted by a few 
scliolars.'^ To accept this it is not absolutely necessary, as I have 
shown elsewhere,” to believe that Vigrahapala II, “after losing his 
kingdom, took shelter \n the eastern country where water abounds” 
or to hold that the Candra AlaharTifidhirltjas were feudatories of 
the Pala prince Maliipaia I, ac least curing the first part of his reign, 
though this is more probable'' than the suggestion that they came 
from Rihar and that they were vassals of the Pratihara empire. The 
Raghaura imagc-inscnption palxographically should be placed 
roughly during the period c. 973-1030 A.D. Dr. Rhattasali, the edi- 
tor of the record, places it alxmt 976 A D. If he is right then it 
would be perhaps ha/ardoiis to push it so early as alx)ut the first 
decade of the loth century. Moreover, there is no evidence, as I 
lia\e already said, that the Pratiharas had any thing to do with any 
part of S.E. Rengal during the period represented by the script of 
the record. I have shown elsewhere that the Pratiharas rapidly dec- 
lined after c. 918 A.D.' ’ On the other hand, some scholars believe 
that the Pala sovereign Mahipala I plac ed the role of a Gautamiputra 
‘satakarni, reviving the fortunes of his family and extending its limits 
III every possilile direction. These scholars hold that the western 
limits of his dominions even extended as far as Sarnath. The limited 
nature of the success attained by the Pala prince Mahipala I was per- 
haps lor the first time printed out bv me by an analysis of the existing 
sources."’ Rut it is not c|i:itc bejond the range of possibility 
that for a brief per'od during the beginning of his reign he 

iivcriptioii is ii«;iiallv .ntribiital to Maliipaia I (r 1)92-1042 A.D.); sec Ray, ojf. cit , 
vol. I, p. 311. 

12 vol. W'^ll, pp. Rav, op, al . vol. 1 , p. 311 

13 Ray, op. (It., vol. I, pp. 315-if). 

14 During tlu\ |.trio<I ilic relation of the Candras to the P.llas of Bengal and 
Rihai might possihlv have been like that of the Camlriirrcya.s to the Pratihrira'' of 
Is.mauj in the tenth century. .S(e Rav, np cit., vol. 11 , np. ^74 IT. 

Ihid . vol. 1, pp. 581 II; vol. II, p 

ifi Rav. op. (it.. v<»l. I, p|>. n5'24. 




might have achieved considerable success in the East. It was very 
likely during this period that the Baghaura inscription was caused to 
be incised by the Paramavaisnava Vanik Lokadatta of Vilakindaka*^ 
in Samatata^** in the rajya of 5ri-Mahipaladeva. Those who are some- 
what familiar with the strange vicissitudes of history know that this 
would not be impssiblc even if it could be proved that during the 
third year of Mahipala, the Candras'^ held the territory between 
Samata^ and the western possessions of the Pala prince.^® As the 
dates of this period largely depend upon the rather ‘elastic’ evidence 
of palarography, who could positively deny the possibility of the Pala 
Mahipala I, the date of the Baghaura image inscription, extending 
his power in the cast to Samatata, sometime before when Trailokya- 
candra’s efforts were still concentrated on becoming the king of 
the “island which had the word ‘Candra’ prefixed to it?j““^ 

The idea that the Candras were feudatories, at least up to the 
3 rd year of the Pratihara prince Mahipala I, of the Kanauj empire, 
has, as I have already said, very little to support it. The suggestion 
that the Candras originally came from Shahabad District, Bihar, seems 
also to rest on no stronger foundation. The Rampal grant of 5ri- 
Candradeva states that the Cmdravdmsa ruled over fR]ohitagi[ri? 
The upper part of the first letter read as R is broken and the final ri is 


17 The ulentific.ition of this place with Bilakcnclnai near the findspot of tlie 
inscription is not tlefinite. 

18 As the image was set up in Samatata, my previous suggestinn that it might 
have come from some region furtlur west outside Vahgaladesa (DHNI., I, 
requires modification. 

19 Dr. Bhattasali suggested that the Candras were probably connected with the 
Candras of Arakan {El., XVII, 350). Though this suggestion may require 
modification, we shall presently see that it is not so absurd as is sup|Toscd by some 
See infra, p. 635 fF. 

20 Compare for instance the position of East Prussia and the rest of Germany 
separated by the Danzig Corridor during the period 1918-38 A.D. 

21 El., vol. XII, p. 139, V. 5. 

22 R is bracketed by me after an examination of the plate. 
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absent from the plate. The only certain portion is hitagi. Dr. Basak 
plausibly suggested that by adding V/’ at the end, apparently to meet 
the needs of metre, the word could jx)s.sibly be read as ' Rohitagiti r ' 
By retaining the query sign after ri he gave sufficient indication that 
his reading was entirely tentative. He then with some hesitation 
said — “It may probably refer to Rohtasgndh or Rohitasgadh, a hill- 
fort in the Shahabad District, where the seal-matrix of Sasahkadeva 
was discovered.” The learned editor was quite right in offering a 
probable solution to a problem. But he was the first to admit that 
it was tar from certain, and all reasonable scholars would agree that 
to build dogmatically on this slender evidence the theory that the 
Candras came from Bihar would be rather risky. The further 
suggestion that the Candras were feudatories of the Pratihata 
emperors of Kanauj. at least up to the third year of Mahipala I, in 
the absence of any Candra record bearing the names of their over- 
lords, is again, as wc have seen, on present evidence, improbable.^' 
On the contrary, the suggestion of Dr. Bhattasali, that the Candras 
might 1 a’/e originafiy come from Arakan and might be connected 
with the princes of that region w'hose names ending in Candra arc 
found in the native chronicles, coins, and stone inscriptions of that 
area appears to be less improbable. I have already pointed out that 
at least one Candra prince of Bengal bears an outlandish name. 
Local chronicles of Arakan preserve names of princes which end in 
candra or taing-candra. Phayre’s Coins of Arakan mentions a num- 
ber of coins whose legends contain royal names ending in candra. 
Some (but not all) of these names agree with the names of princes 
contained in a Nagari inscription which was found on the platform 

23 In reading Rohitagiri Dr. Basak might have been influenced by the fact 
that the word had actually been read in an Orissa epigraph by Prof. N. Chakravarti, 
sec Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1909, vol. V. (N. S.), pp. 347'5o; Jibo 
Kay, DHNL, vol. I, p. 419 fn. 3. 

24 Geographical factors a<ld to this improbability. Consult Map No. 6, Ray, 

cit.^ vol. I, 
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of the Shitthaiing temple at Mrohaung in Arakan by ForchHammer. 
The record is damaged but Mr. Hirananda Sastri’s reading of the 
inscription was given by Mr. Blakiston in [925-26.'’ Mr. Sastri’s 
version seems to indicate that the inscription contained twelve names 
which ended in Candra. As there were in this inscription at least 
three other names of princes which did not end in Candra, and as the 
dynasty did not trace its descent to the Moon or any prince of the 
Lunar race the dynasty could not properly be called Candra. It was 
according to Sastri’s reading called ^li-Dharmarajanuja-vanisa by the 
composer of the record. Now it is quite possible that some of these 
princes or their children whose names probably ended in Candra 
might have entered Bengal via the Chittagong coast; but it is perhaps 
more probable that some of these princes with their men first came to 
the Bakerganj area directly by the sea route. Later on this region 
possibly came to be known after them as Candradv'tpa. The arrivals 
of large numbers of scadogs and other adventurers from 
Arakan to Barisal and other neighbouring areas were recorded 
up to comparatively recent times. Even now a considerable remnant 
of these Arakancse adventurers occupies the southern part of Barisal. 
During one of my hunting excursions near Kuokata in the southern 
part of Patuakhali subdivision in the Barisal district some of these 
men who still profess Buddhism acted as beaters and trackers. This 
suggestion is further strengthened by the fact that the Rampal ins- 
cription of 5 ri-Candradeva seems to indicate clearly that the Candras 
first became rulers of some portions of the area now known as Baker- 
ganj, Faridpur and Khulna.’’ One of the fiscal divisions of Baker- 
ganj is still called Candradvipa.'' Subsequently these Candras, as 
I have already indicated above, gradually extended their hegemony 
over the whole or considerable portions of Harikela ( = Vanga = por- 


25 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1925-26, (publislial 
in 1928), 146 ff. 

26 DHNI.^ vol. I, p. 322. 27 Ihid., p. 322, fn. i. 
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tioiKs of what wc now know as E. Bengal) and Pundravardhana 
( = N. Bengal). This intrusion of the Candras of Candradvipa into 
the North and North-east, which might have happened, as I have 
said, sometime after the third year of the reign of the Pala king 
Mahipala, apparently put an end to Pala rule in Samatata. 

As our materials are extremely scanty wc do not yet know for 
certain whether the founder of the Candra dynasty in Bengal be- 
longed to the so-called Dharmarajantija-vamsa or to some other line 
referred to in local annals and coins of Arakan. But even if he 
belonged to the Dharmarajanuja-vamsa that would not absolutely pre- 
vent his line from being called Candravamsa in Bengal. Dynastic 
names in India were not always formed from surnames. They were 
somtimes derived from the endings of personal names. When 
a Gopala founds a Pala line or a ^ri-Candra belongs to the 
Candravanisa, the names of the dynasties form an essential part 
of their personal names. When by accident or choice the personal 
names of the successors contained the same ending as that of the 
lounder of the line, the dynasty was often called after that ending 
(Pala, Candra etc.). Sometimes, as in the case of the Gupta line, the 
personal name of the hrst prince gave the name to the dynasty. ''' 
Thus though the name of the second prince of the line did not end 
in Gupta, the line itself continued to be called “Dynasty of Gupta.” 
Again many dynasties in India claimed to belong to the Candra- 
vamsa or the Smya-vamsa as they rightly or wrongly believed that 
they were descended from the Sun or the Moon, riiere are some 
cases where dynastic names were derived from real or (ictitious pro- 
fessions of the progenitors (the Pratiharas, Rastrakfius, etc.) Some- 
times even If the names of all the members had the same ending the 
dynastic name was not derived from such common endings. Thus in 
the Gahadavrda dynasty, if wc except Yasovigraha who is iievet given 


28 Cf. Riighukuhi, Jksakuvaiii^a, Pu&pabhutis, Maukharis, Gullilots, etc. 
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any royal titles and in sonic records altogctHcr omitted, all the names 
from Mahicandra to Hariscandra end 111 canclra, hot the line was 
never called Candravainsa even though the real founder of the line 
was called Sri-Candra.” ' When we further consider such dynastic 
names as Pallava, Kadnniba, Calukya, Kacchapaghata etc. >ve realize 
that the principles which governed dynastic namci» m ancient and 
early mediaeval India w'cre bewilderingly various and confusing. But 
as I have said alxjvc, when the line of Gopala is called Pala, it is quite 
clear, that it is based on the accidental convention which grew up in 
his family to give his successors names ending in pala. The same is 
the case when we find that the successors of Ptirnacandra, without 
claiming to be descended from the Moon, assume names ending in 
-candra and the ofhcial prasastikara call the line Candravarnsa. It is 
clear therefore that the dynastic names in India were often the results 
of accidental coincidence and not always of careful deliberation. If 
such is the case, it is not at all impossible for one of the Arakan 
princes, whose names, we know from local annals, coins and inscrip- 
tions, ended in -candra, to come to the Bakerganj area and found a 
line whose members had, by accidental convention personal names 
ending in candra. Subsequently the record writers and prasastikdras 
rferred to them as belonging to the Candravarnsa for want of a better 
family name. 

In many periods of Indian history, facts are still so scanty that 
It is quite risky to be dogmatic in our assumptions and theories. In 
this paper I have therefore thsciissed a chain of probabilities and 
possibilities. The conclusions, if any, would retjuire substantial 
strengthening before they can be regarded as in any way certain. 

H. C. Rav 


29 Cf. the hist two n.uncs in the Pfila genealogy ot Bengal aiul Bihar (Vapyata 
and Dayicavistuq also did not end in 



Place of Faith in Buddhism 

Saddha (=:Sans. Sracldha) in Buddhism carries two distinct 
meanings : one is faith (pasacta), producing ptti (serene pleasure) and 
the other is self-confidence, producing viriya (energy). Saddha, when 
it is pasada (faith), is an antidote to vicikiccha (doubt about the 
greatness of Buddha, excellence of his teaching, and uprightness of 
his disciples) and moha (deluded state of mind),^ its characteristic, 
according to the Mdindapanha,‘ Visuddhimagga^ and Abhidharma-- 
kosa^ being serenity of mind (sampasadana). Saddha, when it is self- 
confidence, puts energy (viriya) into one's mind to achieve an object 
which another person like him has achieved. It makes him rely on 
his capabilities and work out the same to their fullest extent. 
Siddhartha was not willing to take Rudraka Ramaputta at his words 
and decided to find out the truth himself as he possessed like his 
teacher saddha, viriya, sati, samadhi and panna. By saddha, he 
meant confidence in his abilities to develop the |X)wers necessary to 
achieve his object. ’ It is mostly in the latter sense that saddha is 
used in the. compounds saddhindriya and saddhabala, 

1 Anagnrika B. Goviada writes in his work on tile Psychological Attitude of 
Early Buddhist Philosophy (pp. 166, 23^^) that “it is a form of inner confidence 
which arises from an intuitive or intellectual insight into the truth of the dhamma 
and which grows in the course of meditation on account of profound and direct 
experience into a state of certainty and knowledge in which the last traces of delu- 
sion are removed.” 

2 Milindapanha, p. 35. 3 Visuddhimagga, p. 156; Atthasalini, p. 304. 

4 Kosa, I, p. 156; Vyakhya (C. O. Series), p. 43: Sraddha — cetaso prasadah 

fscc Jnanaprasthana suira, i. ly). It is the dharma, with the association of which, 
the thoughts disturbed by klesa and upaklesa become clear as the disturbed water 
becomes clear by the presence of alum. The Vyakhya (p. 43) explains sraddha in 
detail thus:— ^ I ^ 

Kosa, 11 . 25 ; ; It 3 * - aH 

5 Cf. Milindapahha, p. 35: sampakkhandanalakkhana. 
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Place , of Faith in Buddhism 


The object of this paper is to show how far saddha in the 
former sense (i.c. pasada) came to be rcgardec! as a means for the 
attainment of Nibbana. 

Three Paths leading to Nibbana 

The first and well-known path leading to Nibbana is the 
atthangikamagga, in other words, all those practices connoted by 
the words sila^ citta and panna.*' It is an out and out practical code 
for physical, mental, and 'ntelicctiial discipline and hardly offers any 
scope for faith {saddha^ Let us call it ' stlu'Cntta-panm path or 
process. 

The second but not so well-known as the previous one is the 
path of satipatthana or the close observation of what is passing within 
and outside one's mind and lx)dy. It gives particular attention to 
mental discipline, and attaches little importance to physical disci- 
pline or to faith {saddha). By satipatthana alone, it is said, that 
nibbana is attained, so let us call it ^satipatthana path or process.^ 

In a few places in the Nikayas saddha is recognised as the 
third path for the attainment of Nibbana, inspite of the fact that 
It docs not go well with the rational i' tic principles, of which the 
Buddhists arc the avowed champion. But this third path, 
which we may call 'aveccappasada' path or process, is particularly 
important for the laity whose interest is almost ignored at the early 
stage of the religion, and so it is not improbable that the third path 
came to be recognised only at a later date but in any case, before 
the Pali canon was closed. 

Saddha and the Laity 

In early Buddhism, the laity had no place in the scheme of 
spiritual advancement, for none but a recluse could derive the benefit 

6 Exhaustively treated in the Visuddhima^^a. See my Early Buddhism, 

7 Ekiiy.nivf) ay.nm rnaggo s.ittanain visiuldhiya. Dtgha, II, p. 290. 
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of the teaching. It is frequently stated in the Nikayas that it is not 
easy for a householder to practise the brahmacarya which is 
thoroughly pure and complete in all respects. The utmost that a 
householder could practise were the five sikkhapadasy'^ or temporarily 
the eight sikkhafadas,^"' and that also for the purpose of uposatha. 
The teaching to be imparted to a householder was limited to 
danakatham stlakatham saggakatham kamanam adtnavam okaram 
samkdesam nekkhamme anisamsam (talks relating to charity, moral 
precepts, and heaven, the evils of indulging in worldly desires, and 
the good effects of renunciation)" and a bhikkhu imparting to a 
householder deeper or subtler teaching was punished according to 
the rules of the Patimokkha.^^ The highest spiritual teaching that 
could be imparted to a householder and that also only in special 
eases was the exposition of the four ariyasaccas. The householders 
were allowed to practise only dana and sda^ later on they were advised 
to develop saddha and pannn. By saddha v/as meant cultivation of 
faith in Buddha, Dhamma and Saiigha, and by panfia comprehen- 
sion of the four truths, and in some eases, also paticcasamnppada. 
The programme of duties laid down for the laity is detailed thus : ‘‘‘ 
An ariyasavaka is to develop firm faith in Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha, and then he should perfect himself in the five stlas 
(sikkhapadas), be liberal in gffts," and lastly he should try to com- 
prehend the four truths, and, if possible also the paticcasamuppada,' ' 

8 Nayiclam .sukarani agaiam ajjhrwasata ckanlaparipiinnain tkantaparisiuldham 
brahmacariyam caritiini. Majjhimd, 11, p. 55. 

9 Panatipat.! veramani, adinnrulrma v., micchacaia v., miisavatlri v., Mua- 
mcrayaniajjapaniadattliana v. 

10 The thrc'c acidicional arc vikal.il)lu)|ana v., n.iccagitavruhtavisuk.idas.sana- 
nialaganclliavilcpanadharanamainjanavibhusanauhana v., and utcasana-nialiaiayana v. 

11 Ct. AiigHttara, IV, p. 209. 

4 2 Cf. Pacittiya, 3: Yo pana bhikkliu amipasanipannam padaso dbammam 
vaceyya pacittiyani. 

13 AhgHttara, II, p. 212; IV, p. 271. 

14 Muttacagd payatapatU voisagoarald yacayoga (faninanwibhagiirata. 

15 Ahguttara, V, p. 184. 
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A person endowed with these four/*' which are called sotapattiy- 
ah gas, becomes a sotapanna, and may rest assured that he will be 
reborn as a god, and will never be reborn in the hells, or in the preta 
world and that in the long run he is destined to attain sambodhi.'^ 
The above account shows that saddha (faith) was primarily meant 
for the laity and formed one of the vital items of practice for their 
spiritual uplift. Deep saddha, in some cases, produced piti (serene 
pleasure) and helped concentration of mind, but in any case, 
Nibbana, according to the early Buddhists, was unattainable by a 
householder. 


Saddha and the Bhikkhus 

The expression frequent in the Nikayas: saddhaya kulaputta 
agarasma anagariyam pabbajanti (out of faith sons of good families 
retire from home to homeless life) shows that the bhikkhu-life gene- 
rally commenced out of saddha (faith). The first duty of a bhikkhu 
is to become a sotapanna by removing the ntvaranas,'^ one of which 
is vicikiccha. The removal of vicikiccha can only be effected by 
developing saddha as stated above (vide p. 63^). Again, in the 
sixteen moments of comprehension of the four aryan truths, jhana is 
always preceded by ksanti (i.e. faith)^'' and so saddha was not wholly 
dispensed with by the bhikkhus. But the bhikkhus are warned 
against growing saddha for the teacher for it is akin to prema 
(affection) and works more as an obstacle than as an aid to spiritual 
progress.*^* It is said that Ananda’s spiritual progress was hampered 
on account of his saddha for Buddha. 

16 Saddha, sda, cagd, panna. 17 Anguttara, V, p. 182. 

18 Sakkayaditthi, silabbacaparamasa, vicikiccha. 

19 E.g., (i) ciiihkhc dharmajhana-k&anti, fii) diihkhc dlinrmajhanam, (iii) duhkhe 
anvayajnana-ksanti, (iv) diihkhc anvayajhanani. 

20 KoU, II, 32; cf. Vyihhyi (CO. Scries), p. 54: 3^ ;; 4 ^^ I 

513 3 q I I H S H ' 
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The two dhuras 

It is worth while to refer in this connection to the two dhuras 
mentioned in the Buddhist texts, viz., Saddha-dhura and Panna- 
dhura. Saddha, however, docs not play an important part in Saddha- 
dhura, for, the distinction made between the two dhuras is not on 
account of the degree of predominance of saddha or panna but on 
account of the dullness or sharpness of the faculties of monks. 
Saddha-dhura is prescribed for monks with dull faculties while 
Pannd'dhura for monks with sharp faculties. Though the saddhanu- 
sarts do not make saddha their main prop, they first grow faith in, 
and regard for, the Tathagata,“‘ and then acquire the five indriyas^" 
including fannet. Likewi.se the dhammanu saris do not dispcn.se 
with saddha but make panna their first item of acquisition^’ and then 
develop the other indriyas including saddha,^' 

It will be ob.served that saddha is explained here as faith or 
affection but not as self-confidence, which is the usual sense in which 
saddha is interpreted when it is grouped with viriya and other indri- 
yas. It .seems that in the Buddhist texts the two meanings of 
saddha have not always been carefully distinguished. Saddha as an 
indrlya (predominating factor) and bala (force) should ordinarily 
mean ‘‘self-confidence” and not faith. 

Saddha (faith) as a means to liberation 
There are passages in the Alajjhima and Ahgutiara Nikayas 
where emphasis is laid on faith (saddha) as a means to liberation. In 
the Mafjhima (I, p. q8o-i) it is stated that there arc bhikkhus who 

3^lfT3 air %frT I ^ 1 

21 l arhai^atc c’.ss.i siuUlhamattam ln)ti jv niamattani. 

22 Saddha, viriya, saii, samadlu and panna. 

23 Tathagaiappavcdiia c’assa dhainnia pannaya niattaso nijjhanam khanianti. 

24 Cf. Mafjhima, 1 , p. 478 f.; Kosa, vl. 31, 
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have taken rcsoit to Buddhism out of faith. They believe that 
Bhagava knows everything while they do not, that his teaching 
is forceful and attractive, and that they should exert for the goal 
until their bodies are dried up leaving only the bare skin, bones and 
sinews. These monks, the texts state, acquire the highest knowledge 
in this life, or at least, the anagami stage. 

‘ A vcccappasada * process 

In the Vatthupama Sutta, a complete course of training is pres- 
cribed for those monks who intend to make pasada (faith) their mam 
prop for the attainment of liberation. The process is as follows : 

I. An adept should first get rid of the mental impurities 
such as abhijjha (strong attachment), macchariya (avarice), makkha 
(hypocrisy), maya (cheating others), satheyya (double-dealing), 
thambho and sarambho (pride and haughtiness), miino and ati 
mano (conceit); mada (pride or excitement caused by attachment to 
one s own acquisitions), " ’ and pamada (carelessness)/" 

H. After the removal of the above-mentioned impurities, 
which may well be compared to the stta practices of the sila-citta- 
pafina process, the adept is required to develop unflinching faith in 
Buddha, Dhamma, and Saiigha. The usual terms in which the 
faith is to be expressed are as follows : — 

(1) Bhagava the enlightened is endowed with knowledge 
and good conditct, he is the knower of world, the guide 
in disciplining men, the incomparable, the teacher of 
men and gods. 

(2) The Dhamma preached by Bhagava produces fruit in 
this life, invites every body, knows no limitation of time, 
leads one to the goal and is realisable only by the wise 
within one’s own self. 

25 Kosa, II, 33: 

26 Set klesa, upaklcsa, paryetvuslbana and anitsaya in the Kosa, ch. V. 
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(3) The Sahgha consists of monks who are in one of the 
eight stages of sanctification, and righteous, who ate 
exerting for knowledge, observing good conduct, who 
are worthy of gifts and praise and respects, and who arc 
fit recipients of gifts from laymen. 

III. The more the mental impurities are removed the 
stronger becomes his faith in Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha. This 
faith produces in his mind the satisfaction that he has achieved 
something good. This satisfaction in its turn produces joy 
and a sense of deep pleasure (piti) which makes the body calm and 
the mind serene, and ultimately, the mind gets concentrated.*' 

It will be observed that all the processes, be it ‘sila-citta-pahha’ 
or ‘satipatthana’ or ‘aveccappasada,* aim at samadhi (concentration 
of mind). In the ‘sila-citta-panna’ process, this is achieved by 
means of the four jhanas. By the first jhana one acquires ‘viveka- 
jani pitisukham’,*" by the second ‘samadhijam pitisukham’,*'' and 
then by the third and fourth, he dismisses the ptti-sukha in order to 
develop ‘upekkha’ (equanimity). In the ‘aveccappasada’ process, 
piti-sukha subsides, giving rise to samadhi, i.c., it skips over the 
processes of the third and fourth jhanas.'"’ 

IV. After developing concentration of mind, the adept is 
required to practise the four brahmavi haras, i.c., he is to extend 
metta (love), karnnTi (compassion), mudita (feeling of joy at others’ 
success) and upekkha (feeling of equanimity) to all beings of all the 
corners of the world. 

V. After attaining perfection in the practice of the brahma- 
viharas, the adept realises the four truths,” and destroys the three 

27 Stikhirw ciltam samiidhtyaU, 28 “Deep pic.isure due to solitiulc-. 

2^ “Deep pleasure tluc to concentration of mind.” 

JO Cf. Aiaj]hima, I, p. 37-38 and p. 21-22. 

31 Expressed thus: — Atihi idam, atthi Irinam, atthi panitain, atthi imassa 
sannagatassa uttarini nissaranain. — Ma)]himd, I, p. 38. 
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asavas, viz^, kdma, hhava and avijjd,^^ He is now convinced that he 
has completed his task and has nothing more to do and that he will 
have no more rebirth. 

It is remarkable that in this process the practice of brahma- 
vihdras is made an integral part, while no mention is made of the 
samd'pattis. • As a rule, the brahmavihdras are excluded from the list 
of practices prescribed in the ‘sila-citta-panha’ process. These are not 
even included in the thirty-seven bodhipakkhiya dhammas. In the 
Nikayas the brahmavihdras are hardly mentioned, and if at all, in 
such suttas which are Mahayanic in character. The brahmavihdras 
go best with the paramis, as is clearly shown in the Visuddhimagga." 

Another remarkable feature in course of training this is that 
there is no insistence on the observance of the Patimokkha rules, 
and as such it can be followed by a person who has not embraced 
the austere life of a Buddhist monk. This latitude is particularly 
noticeable in the remark that a person following this course of life 
is free to take luxurious food, as that will not be a hindrance to his 
spiritual progress. 

N. Dutt 


32 It will be noticed that ditlhi-asava is not incliuleil, for the question of 
ditthi docs not arise in this process, 

33 This ‘aveccap-pasada process with the inclusion of the practice of the 
hrahmaviharas, it .seems, was an outcome of thu Mahayanic iiiHiieiice, and that tlie 
Suttas, which speak of the hrahmaviharas, belong to a date when Hinayana was in 
the state of transition to Mahayana. The V atthttpama and Aiakhadeva suttas of the 
Majjhima Nikaya should dicrcforc be ascribed to a date when the Mahasahghika 
school was making its influence felt in the Buddhist circles. 

34 Vtsuddhimagga, ch. IX. 

35 Majjhima, I, p. 38; Sa ,kho so bhikkhu evam silo evam dhtammo evani 
panno sfilinani cc pi pindapatani bhunjati vicitakajakatp anekastipam anekabyanjanam 
n’ cv assa tarn hoti antarayaya. 



Nairatmya and Karmau 

(The LiFE-LONC PKOBLEM OF Louis OE La Vallee Poussin's thought). 

The man and his antinomy 

Many a scholar’s intimate development can be followed in all 
its stages on the track of a single problem, as the landmarks of the 
history of his thought are laid down in the successive attempts either 
at a definite solution of the problem or at a definite explanation of its 
irresolvability. The difficulty not always lies with the problem itself : 
often, at least so far as such lifedong problems are concerned, it lies 
with the scholar. And to an eye sufficiently familiar with the ways 
of his thought the underlying antinomy may reveal itself as the re- 
flection of an antinomy inherent in his intellectual life. 

Louis dc La Vallee Poussin was a fervent lover of Buddhism as 
w'cll as a fervent Christian. The former fact, although rarely and 
only indirectly disclosed in conversation (m his playful way he 
would elude the formulation of such personal attitudes and shift the 
subject to a strictly objective plane), is too abundantly witnessed by 
the patient and fruitful labour of his life to require any incidental 
evidence. On the other hand, the convictions of Christian truth were 
so firmly and exclusively established in his mind as not only to bar 
the admission that any heterogeneous ideology could have a share in 
the most personal life of his spirit, but even as to produce certain 
inhibitory restrictions in the earnest pursuit of his thought intent on 
retracing the outline of Buddhism as a coherent religious doctrine. 
Whenever La Vall& took up the attempt at such a synthetic re- 
construction — and he did so many times in his life, and from many 
different vicwpoi|its — the natural crystallization of his effort seemed to 
be checked by one single problem, practically always the same. One 
of the classical problems — not of Buddhism in fact, but of Buddho- 
logy, the coexistence of the axioms of nairatmya and karman seemed 
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to baffle the usual perspicacity of La Vallee : a perspicacity which had 
none of the cheaper qualities of glittering and hazardous dialectics, 
but on the contrary, coupled as it was with a rare erudition — putting 
at his disposal fairly cornplete surveys of the extant texts relative to 
particular points and so enabling him in many cases to decide on 
philological grounds where others had been groping and guessing — 
chose to attire its conclusive statements in* the humble garb of pro- 
visional solutions. Nor could it be surmised that any sort of mis- 
placed fidelity to a line of agreement once adopted (an effect of egotistic 
pride often mistaken by scholars for a proof of dignified consis- 
tency and placed as a self-made stumbling-stone across the path of 
their further progress) might have prevented him from finding his 
way to a satisfactory solution by a thorough revision not only of his 
former judgments, but of the very formulation of the problem and of 
the perspective in its background. La Vallee was as free from such 
fetters of self-complacency as any scholar who ever wielded a pen:, 
his was the highest courage of uncompromising honesty, the most 
difficult virtue of a thinker’s ripe age : whenever the progress of his 
research set its results at variance, with his own previous conclusions, 
he, unhesitatingly, proclaimed to have changed ihis opinion and 
pointed out the fallacies of his earlier arguments : there was no other 
critic of his work as severe and unprejudiced as himself. Many 
would, on such grounds, belittle his achievements in the line of his- 
torical research and classify them as mere experiments not to be 
valued higher than their author himself was going to do in his next 
exposition of cognate subjects: 1 may confess that this singular 
attitude of untiring self-criticism attracted me most in my first con- 
tacts with La Vallee’s work, while my reactions to his actual trends 
of analysis and argumentation were as yet decidedly negative: this 
was before a more exhaustive familiarity with the multiple aspects 
of La Vallec’s scholarly interests and finally the personal acquain- 
tance with the man and thinker enabled me to appreciate the depths 
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that lay beneath the apparent unconcern and detached curiosity : the 
depth not only of unrelenting effort of an intellect that in its pursuit 
of truth alone did not stop revising its own ways to the very last, but 
the depth of tragic struggle of a heart to which two great devotions 
of different kind laid equal claim and that ceased to beat on the eve 
of a possible reconciliation, of a solution of the personal antinomy 
underlying the life- problem of his thought. As destiny would have 
it, the categoric imperative that bid him choose between the two 
great visions of reality — that^ which dominated his human life and 
that which absorbed his scholarly effort — prevented him to the last 
from- doing full justice to Buddhistic positions, on the subconscious 
assumption that, if the second greatest religion of mankind is to be 
based ultimately on a fallacy, there must be a crack in its speculative 
edifice. The fallacy could not be looked for anywhere else but in the 
negation of an individual soul, eternal a part foste. The crack must 
needs be the apparent incongruity between the absence of such a 
surviving entity and the perpetuation of the karman. 

On the part of Western Buddhology it was doubtlessly due, to 
a very large extent, to a superimposition of subjective mental cate- 
gories upon the fundamental outlook of its object that the tenet of 
ndiratmya was preeminently interpreted as the negation of an indi- 
vidual soul as substratum of man’s activities and destinies, the latter 
being indiscriminately identified with the Upanishadic atman, 
against whose existence the main trend of Buddhistic reaction was 
assumed to have been directed. If some of the canonical polemics 
(but against what?^) lend a certain amount of likelihood to such an 
assumption, on the other hand, in the ample and complex bulk of 
records of Upanishadic atman-doctrine there is very little to justify 
it even appareritly. Even if we let the mere lexicological criterion be 
our guide in survey of available data, we sec that in an over- 


I See below, fn. U5. 
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whelming majority of instances the definitions or epithets of atman 
point to something utterly different from an individual soul or prin- 
ciple of individual life, thus evidencing the misconception inherent 
in standard-renderings such as “I” or “Ego”, adopted by several 
scholars, and to a lesser degree even in the more current and 
more anodyne rendering of atman by “Self,” based on a purely lin- 
guistic equivalence without regard to the technical specifications of 
the term. When the fundamental incommensurability of the out- 
looks underlying the trends of ancient Indian thought on one hand, 
of modern Western thought on the other (or shall we say those of 
yesterday’s Western thought, still predominant on the popular level 
of philosophy and science), will be fully appreciated, Indologists 
will doubtlessly decide by genera! agreement to leave certain un- 
tanslatable terms untranslated — unless some prefer the thankless toil 
of coining equivalents by means of cumbrous neologisms none of 
which could render the whole scale of implications inherent in the 
original terms. After all the task of the philologist, even in his 
marginal role of a translator, is to make things clear and rightly under- 
stood rather than to make tliem palatable to a reader unwilling to 
part for the time with his own habits of tliinking. But before the 
reading public is summoned to renounce the original sin of intellec- 
tual egotism, those who have the charge of its guidance to spheres 
of thought remote in space or in time must first prove their determi- 
nation to eradicate it from their own minds. As, however, getting rid 
of one’s congenital mental atmosphere and completely identifying 
oneself with views seemingly extinct since a score of centuries — more- 
over indirectly and incompletely transmitted to our knowledge— may 
be considered an endeavour full of risks, let us follow the great 
example of humility set by our deceased friend by proposing the 
solution of his problem, inspite of all the evidence of straight unequi- 
vocalness it may convey to fis. as only a provisional one — as befits all 
human things. 
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The true Christian humility tliat led La Vallee’s steps in scienti- 
fic research erften brought him very near to the admission that an 
adequate understanding of Buddhist (and not only Buddhist, but 
most ancient Indian) conceptions requires a complete reorientation of 
mental habits on the part of the student. But in admitting this 
difficult condition he considered it as a partly insurmountable 
barrier to our understanding. This was less due to a convic- 
tion that a human mind cannot free itself from the tradition into 
which it is born than to that subconscious safeguard against aban- 
doning in any circumstance the outlook connected for him with the 
highest spiritual values. Very unlike so many other known scholars 
who turned their limitations into an attitude of superiority, severing 
the granthas of their exegesis by summary judgments on the amount 
of logic to be expected from their sources, La Vallee was keenly alive 
to subjective difficulties and returned to his problem again and again, 
ever trying, never satisfied with half-way issues. That one most 
personal rescr\'aticn he could not throw into the bargain, although 
aware at times that a mind intent on disclosing tl^e essentials of a reli- 
gious idea must allow itself to be fully merged in it. This is why he 
smilingly declined any far-reaching discussions on such questions of 
outlook, saying that after all he was but a philologist or too old to 
start anew. His works contradicted both the statements. 

I still remember the scene of a youthfully enthusiastic attempt 
to win him over to my optimism concerning our natural possibilities 
of comprehension of ancient Indian thought, by pointing out that it 
is not all too long since such trends of experience and thought had 
become extraneous to us, that they had been essentially ours too, that 
such a revulsion of our mental categories would mean after all no 
more than a return to the tradition of Clemens and Augustinus, of 
Dionysius and the Victorians and down as far as some 19th century 
Christian thinkers not only, but up to the very tradition of Sr. Paul 
and St. John. I had even more powerful living allies in the imminent 
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resplendent presence of the highest peaks of the Alps crowning the 
valley to which we both used to return year after year. A concrete visu- 
alisation of cosmic-hypercosmic infinity, an unearthly island of silence 
in the midst of the turmoil of Europe — a vision by whose presence 
an intent mind is effortlessly led to transcend itself and expand into 
a consciousness of omnipresence and limitless quiet fulfilment and 
cessation of all its human yearnings and strivings; a vision comparable 
only to that of the snowy ranges of the Himalayas by whose presence 
many portions of the Upanishads seem to have been inspired.* I 
could not help perceiving the strongest, if wordless, argument in 
favour of the notion I had gathered of La Vall&*s spiritual pursuit in 
his untiring fidelity to this spot, to which no alpinistic valley 
could attract him, and to which he bade reluctantly farewell 
only in the last year of his life when the contingent arguments of 
medical science decided that a temperate climate was more likely to 
preserve his declining vitality than the fulfilment of his wish of 
passing a last summer at the feet of Mont Blanc. I could not help 
believing that it was here that La Vallee was instinctively seeking 
and possibly already experiencing in a h^lf-conscious way the solu- 
tion of his inner antinomy, the point of coincidence — or shall I say 
of common fulfilment.^^ — of the two great aspirations of his life. And 
who could say but this solution would have finally crystallized in 
the unravelling of the problem that accompanied his scholarly 
career, — during this last summer of which medical wisdom cheated 
the wisdom of his heart? For, in spite of his humorous denials, the 


2 Cf. c.g. Br/f. Ill, 8 , 12 ^tasya va aksarasya prasdsane . . .nadyah syandanti 

svetebhyah parvatebhyah The first ideal of the cosmic saviour is girUa or 

gtrisdnta (imccrtain reading of ^vet. Ill, 6) and the first ideal of the pure seer is the 
kutastha. The lightning-vision of Brahman attained by the intimate Indra is attri- 
buted to the illuminating presence of Uraa Haimavaci {Kena 25-27). Vac divine. 
And what of die Rgvedfc “mountains” from which she descends in a shower of 
dharma or amrta — when will a more adequate exegesis restitute them to their literal 
meaning? 
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progress towards such a fundamental revision of his understanding 
of Buddhistic thought was so clearly evidenced in the successive stages 
of his tackling of the problem of nairatmya and karman, that it is 
difficult to doubt but the conclusive stage was near at hand and that, 
had his last summer been left to his choice, he could have gone 
hence as one whose life had been fulfilled. 

The successive solutions 

In 1902, La Vallee" adopts the opinion still largely prevalent 
amongst those critics of Buddhist origins who foster the genetic point 
of view : from pre-existent Brahmanical doctrines Buddhism had in- 
herited the theory of karmic retribution and continuity of existence; 
but for therapeutical reasons it was intent on eradicating the belief 
in self, deeply rooted in those doctrines as their actual mainspring, 
holding, as the Buddha did, that the attachment to the I is the funda- 
mental motive of desire. Not being originally concerned with meta- 
physics, its position was not shaken by the inherent contradiction 
between the assertion of the act and the negation of the agent. Later 
philosophically minded Buddhists obviated this difficulty by assum- 
ing a substitute for the ego, which, while agreeing with the orthodox 
tenet of impermanence, could furnish a rational substratum for the 
karmic process : such a substitute was found in the vijnanasamtana, 
the autonomous flux of consciousness-instants, Pre-formed to a 
certain extent in the older sources, where the term samtati as well 
as a rudimental notion of its later import can be found, it agreed with 
the older conception of vijnana, constituting in its mobility and its 
constant reproduction the centre and the raison d’etre of the aggre- 
gation of the skandhas. Thus the sa^ntana of the Abhidharma 
constitutes a perfect equivalent of the purusa of the Samkhyas. 

5 Dogmatiijiue Bonddhiqtie. La negation de lame et la doctrine de lacte. 
Journal Asiatique, sept.-oct. 1902, pp. 237 ff. 
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“Only the final term of their Odyssey differs — ^and after 
all arc we entitled to see any difference between the nirodha of the 
arhat who realizes the samtaaasya uccheda and the definite isolation 
of the purusa who sees the end of the Dancer’s performance?” 
(p. 289). 

Thus the notion of the intellectual scries provides Buddhist 
dogmatics with a self, continuous and responsible but liable to in- 
terruption; as soon as this notion is embraced and expressed, 
Buddhism appears as a coherent system. 

But the oldest Buddhists had not quite got rid of the notion of 
the imperishable self. If, of the Yamakasutta, “only the first phrase 
be taken into account, we have in it a valuable vestige 
of the old faith: it is wrong to assume that the Tathagata perishes; 
the compiler of the Sarnyutta has interpreted this ancient proposition 
in his own manner, in conformity with the spirit dominating in the 
Pitakas: ‘Anatheme celui qui affirme la destruction du Tathagata; 
pour perir il faut avoir existed 

This was years before Mrs. Rhys Davids started her campaign 
in favour of a primitive ’Sakyan’ doctrine of the Self as distinct from 
body and mind. Nor is the contention yet in any way analogous. 
La Vallee tried to trace, not Buddhist origins, but pre-Buddhist 
heterodox survivals in his hypothetic reconstructions of the primitive 
form of problemologies apparently reducible to the question of the 
persistence of a self beyond the gates of Nirvana; not arguments 
available in support of a primary “positive” and hence “congruous” 
position of Buddhism, but arguments to illustrate the extremely 
contradictory position to which Buddhism was driven by its conse- 
quential negation of an enduring self : so far as to deny the very 
reality of the Tathagata. The plausible objection that such all-round 
negations of any possible conception of the Tathagata’s condition, 
either here or hereafter, might but point to his absolutely transcen- 
dent nature, inconceivable in terms of thought and speech, does not 
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yet occur to La Vallee who as yet seems satisfied with the current 
interpretation in favour of an “annihilationism” mitigated by 
obscurity for the use of minds unable to bear its full briint. His 
present verdict: “Nous connaissons, helas! ce qu’il faut entendre 
par la profondeur insondable de Texistence qui n’existe pas” 
(p. 246 fn.) has as yet the ring rather of Oltramare’s and A. B. Keith*s 
solutions than of La Vallee’ s own later “provisional” delvings. 

A year later (U. Nouvelles recherches sur la doctrine de I acte, 
JA,, nov.-d&. 1903, pp. 357 ff ) La Vallee proceeds by a further 
step in tracing the history of the presumed contradiction inherent 
in the foundations of the Buddhist system : the negation of any 
existent self-reality brought about as the inevitable result of the 
denial of causality and hence of karman itself, as evidenced in the 
Madhyamaka-position . 

Ten years later (La serie des donze causes, Ghent 1913) we 
witness the important admission that the conception of rebirth not 
as a “transmigration” but as the production of a new effect from 
determinant causes, results from a principle formulated as early as the 
Dtgha-Nikaya. The conclusion is at hand that the negation of a 
permanent migrating soul-substratum could not affect the coherent 
doctrinal structure of pre-scholastic Buddhism: but it is not drawn; 
for, ultimately, the underlying issue of La Vallee’s criticism is not 
that of an intrinsic logical coherence, but that of the respondence 
to a certain postulate of religious truth, namely, the existence of an 
immortal soul. 

The following twelve years are those of La Vallee’s intimate 
ripening, through extensive wanderings to all points of the wide 
Buddhistic horizon and intensive delvings into each of these varieties 
of doctrine, years in which this personality both of a philologist 
actively concerned with the coordination of doctrinal details and of a 
historian of ideas vividly alive to the peculiar rhythm of every one of 
those thought-currents grows to its exceptional dimensions. 

SEPTEMBER, 1940 
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In 19^5 problem of basic conceptions’* 1$ taken up again 
from a new point of view : no more from that of doctrinal syllogisms 
and dogmatic constructions, but primarily from the point of view 
of religious experience. Self-evident as it is, the fact that Buddhistic 
axioms were in the first place data of religious life was yet to be 
discovered in European Buddhology. The pioneers of this awareness 
were the two so different and yet so kindred spirits, Oldenberg and 
La Vallee — both in the last decades of their life. Both recognize in 
the seemingly abstract and inconceivable notion of Nirvana the coun- 
terpart of the Upanishadic Atman, so far at least as religious aspira- 
tion is concerned; for both are equally disinclined to admit that it 
could have been a specific and concrete realization. This is why only 
the evidence of the parallel terminology (ajatam, accutam padam, 
akatam, anakkhatam etc.) is observed, whereas no attention is accorded 
to the evidence of the parallel ideology concerning the essence itself of 
Nirvana. For the Buddhist of the first ages — such is now the con- 
clusion of La Vallee — the existence and reality of Nirvana is as indis- 
putable as for the Vedanta the existence and reality of Brahman;® 
but what is Brahman, what is Nirvana, is for both a **reserved” ques- 
tion to which the answer is refused or given only by negations. 

But the admission of the primitive Buddhist conception of 
Nirvana as an ens realissimum implies for La Vallee the assumption 
of a primitive belief in an immanent immortal self. The very simile of 
the extinction of a fire, once used as the argument par excellence of the 
annihilationist theory, is now employed in the service of the opposite 
interpretation. “Pour le remarquer en passant, cet Udana dit avec 
toute la clarte souhaitable que ni le feu ni le saint ne sont aneantis...” 
[True, the exegesis of some later Buddhistic schools avails itself of the 
theory of the persistence of the fire as reduced to the invisible 

4 Nirvana. Paris 1925. 

5 Brahman * is here taken throughout at paramam brahma and a simple 
synonym of atman. 
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“subtle” fire-element; but tHe famous parable, equally current, by 
the way, in Upanishadic as in Buddhist texts, does by no means 
point to such a learned solution, as it expressly states that the fire 
has not gone anywhere, but is just “extinct”^: the comparison of 
the Udana does not however refer to the ens Tathagata, but, as 
explicitly, to the five skandhas composing the contingent persoi^a- 
lity definitely extinguished at death, and from which no designa- 
tions can be derived for a reference to the Tathagata’s own essence 
“deep, vast, measureless even as the Great Ocean (of Nirvana)”. | 
Ever since La Vallee carefully re-examines the Sutta-passages 
that could be or had been interpreted as Implying the assumption of 
an immanent self, “Quelques textes, peu nombreux mais d’un 
singulier intcrct, opposent-aux skandhas impermanents, Tatman, le 
soi, un principe transcendant, ‘ce que je suis veritablement, ma vraie 
substance.* A en juger d’apres ces textes, certain Bouddhisme ne 
serait qu’une branche ou une variete dc la philosophic des 
Upanisads ou philosophic de Tatman.*’ (L^ dogme et la fhilosofhie 
di 4 Bouddhisme, 1930, p. 100). This new interest is also extended 
to the tenets of the Pudgalavadins, now judged to have been the true 
if timid heirs of the oldest “Upanishadic** Buddhism, ^ 

Once that point of conformity with the fundamental postulate 
of religious truth seems safely harboured from controversy, the sub- 
jective hindrance to a fuller appreciation of Buddhism — as a concep- 
tion fit to satisfy the needs and aspirations of human spirit — is remov- 
ed : the former quarrel between Buddhism and the sine qua non of 
religion is now transposed into a quarrel between a primitive Bud- 
dhism and the later doctrinal standpoint evidenced since the Pitakas:] 
“A Tprigine un Bouddhisme qiii croyait a Tame, a la transmigration 
de I’amc et au Nirvana; quj d’ailleurs n’etait pas un “thcoreme** et 
condamnait les seulcs doctrines immorales et qui sont des entraves ou 
obstacles a la vie religieuse. Plus tard, au service de la meditation du 
ncant des choses et pour combattre I’orgueil et I’cgoisme, une specula- 
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tion de tendance nihilistc s’attaque a Tidee de Tame ct aboutic, 
suivant les ecoles, soit au concept hybride du pudgala» soit a la theorie 
du moi-serie” (Nirvana, p. 13 1). 

But this strongly subjective solution of the main problem docs 
not blur the clearsightedness of his scholarly inquiry, which 
does not shun the statement that even among the later Buddhist 
schools “who deny a soul in itself and admit only an I-series“ some 
consider the Nirvana as a real entity, “comme qui dirait le lieu ou 

I'etat dans Icqucl la douleiir et l existencc sont a jamais detruites 

ce qui nc nait pas, ce qui ne change pas...r..*’ (p. 68 f.). How can 
this apparent anomaly be explained? 

The scholar seems near enough to descry the subjective nature 
of the difficulty when he states : “pour les bouddhistes, les problemes 
du Nirvana et de Tame ne sont pas connexes.“ 

But he stops at that and does not attempt a synthesis of his 
present and former observations: (a) that the primitive Buddhist 
conception of Nirvana reflects the Upanishadic notion of the immortal 
reality, and (b) that already the primitive Buddhist conception of 
karman does not seem to require the assumption of a permanent I; 
a synthesis that could have led, this inferential way too, up to the 
conclusion that the data of atnian and karman might have even 
originally been, not concomitant, but rather essentially disjoint and 
pertaining to opposite plan<“s of reality, thus allowing of coherent 
doctrinal systems based on their reciprocal exclusion : a statement that 
can be reached on the direct way of an unprejudiced analysis of the 
extant texts, Upanishadic and Buddhistic alike. 

At this point of the development of La Vallec’s views the ques- 
tion was inevitable whether Buddhism, a coherent and satisfactory 
religious system in its origins, lost this character just at the time when 
it made the triumphant conquest of a vast portion of humanity?. 

The unsolved problem is consequently shifted to an antinomy 
between later Buddhism as a speculative construction on one hand 
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and as a way of religious realization on the other : in this shape we 
find it again in La Vallee’s last analytico-historical studies, mainly in 
the Reflexions sur le Madhyamaka (1932-1933). 

The recent explanation of nairatmya as a tenet secondarily super- 
posed on original Buddhism did not modify the line of interpretation 
of the evolution of later Buddhistic doctrines : namely that the anti- 
nomy produced by the introduction of this tenet eventually led to a 
theoretical negation of karman as well, along with that of any conceiv- 
able reality. Such is, according to La Vallee, the purport of Nagar- 
juna’s absolute truth : a nihilism distinguished from that of the Nasti- 
kas by a discrimination of two planes of reality : the relative one, com- 
prising impurity, purification and ensuing Nirvana — ^admitted as 
means of attaining true reality — *, and the absolute one of which 
nothing can be predicated: the eternal absence of any process. Thus 
the Madhyamaka apparently avoids the antas of sasvata and uccheda, 
or rather of samaropa and apavada, as it refrains from proclaiming the 
asamskrta cither as an abandonment of the Inexlstent relative reality 
or as the latter’s eternal immanent nature. In fact, he argues, specu- 
lative Nagarjunism betrays itself as an unstable synthesis of the two 
Buddhisms : the scholastic one of the Hinayana (this refers evidently 
to the Sautrantika conception of Nirvana as pure non-entity) and the 
ontological one of the Prajnaparamitas asserting a dharmadhatu. The 
synthesis is established by a definition of absolute Reality in terms 
of void (pp. 25 ff., 30, 34 ff., 37 f.). 

Thus failing to appreciate the specific issue of Madhyamaka 
cxclusivism, our author agrees with the Yogacara criticism of the 
Madhyamaka to the effect that the latter’s Absolute, not being the 
immanent absolute nature of relative reality as asserted by 
the Yogacaras (and which, in his opinion, cannot be distinguished 
from the atman), is not even a dialectic entity, but “un simple 
trompc-l-oeil” (52). In reality however, — ^he concludes — ,thc Madhya- 
maka hiisunderstands itself. Its relative truth, its provisional assertion 
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of the apparatus leading to deliverance, is in fact its real truth. Its 
“absolute truth” is only a means,, a methodical negation for the prac- 
tical purpose of purification. The Hinayana had proposed as the 
aim of religious life the aspiration to Nirvana. But Nagarjuna 
holds that, in order to destroy desire, we must abolish the belief in 
any reality, Nirvana not excepted. Thus the idea of existence will 
be destroyed by that of non-existence, and the latter, as founded only 
on the opposition, will destroy itself — thus giving way to Nirvana. 
Hence the absurd position of Nagarjuna’ s metaphysical denial and 
practical affirmation of experience is to be explained by admitting 
that his paramarthika is not a metaphysical truth but a meditation- 
rule for the purpose of deliverance, a self-suggestion analogous to the 
adhimukii-manaskara known to the Hinayana. In such forms of 
meditation the author sees the very essence of yoga, and finally revises 
his definition, derived from Dharmapala’s criticism of the Madhya- 
mika’s tattva as a reality based on non-existence, — to the effect that 
Nagarjunism has no ultimate philosophical bearing (26 f., 54-8). 

Thus the two planes of the Madhyamaka theory of reality have 
been reduced unawares to the two platforms of La Vallee’s eva- 
luation of Buddhism ; as speculation and as religion. The real truth 
of the Madhyamaka, as well as that of the Yogacara and of the pre- 
scholastic popular Hinayana — the truth of Buddhism as conquering 
religion is that of the bondage and deliverance of an immortal soul- 
essence : the philosophies based on or derived from the negation of 
this principle are mere intellectual exercises prompted and hampered 
by the incongruity of their premises, at best, pious exercises of self- 
destructive dialectics intended to eradicate intellectual hankerings. 

In his last publication on the subjects connected with his life-long 
problem (The Atman in the Pali Canon, Indian Culture, 1936, 
pp. 820-824) — not a “last wOrd’\ but only the latest epitome of 
“provisional” conclusions — styled by himself “a native expression 
of his views”— La Vallce resumes as “seemingly certain” the point, 
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maintained throughout the stages, that “the Buddhist faith in trans- 
migration and in a beatific Nimna is logically repugnant to the 
canonical tenet that Man is only a compound of transitory elements 
(physical and mental), for it implies that Man is more than body 
and mind’\ and the point, determined upon at a comparatively later 
stage, that primitive Buddhism, not yet equipped with a philosophy 
of its own, simply assumed “a something” as subject of bondage 
and deliverance (as defined by our author, p. 822, this something is 
very like an individual soul). The well-known passages on 
the anatmata of the skandhas as explained by their anityaca-duhkha- 
ta are understood to deny only the universal atman but to postulate a 
transcendent individual one. The Jetavana parable is interpreted, 
with Mrs. Rhys Davids, as implying that man is chiefly soul or self, 
and contrasting with the teachings of the Majjhima where 
the I is flatly denied. But this latest “provisional” position not 
merely resumes the previous formulation ot the problem as born of 
a conflict between earlier faith and later philosophy, it also traces a 
duality of views as implicit in the former : that of an immanent indi- 
vidual soul connected with karmic reality, and that of a transcendent 
though immanent one, essentially unconnected with contingency. 
If now the assumption of a soul as an element thus extraneous to 
the mechanism of contingency is avowedly located in the primitive 
strata of Buddhism as r e 1 i g i o n, is not the conclusion imposing 
itself that the elimination of such an clement could not undermine 
the validity of the religious system of contingency? The conclusion 
had been practically drawn, by an approach from the other end, since 
1902 when La Vallee had stated (see above, p. 653) that the sanitana, 
foreshadowed even in the oldest texts, was a perfect non-atmic subs- 
titute of the Sinkhyan purusa and that no distinction could be 
actually made between the uccheda of the sarntana and the viveka 
of the purusa. But in 1936 he would no more have subscribed to 
this staternent; since the point he was now intent on revindicating 
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for religious truth was not the Buddhist system of contingency, but 
the Buddhist system of transcendency. The new understanding 
of Buddhism acquired in three decades of earnest personal investiga- 
tion had brought home to him that the notion of Nirvana is based, 
not on the concept, however subtly formulated, of an unconscious 
and senseless unimaginable condition or of absolute non-existence, 
but, primarily and throughout the history of Buddhist thought, on 
the experience of the fulness of salvation. ‘ How is this conception 
possible without the admission of an immortal soul? This was the 
problem now unhusking itself to its nakedness before the mind of 
the thinker who had lovingly devoted his life to the subject of his 
research and was now preparing to justify it, along with his life, 
before his Creator. 

When, after the publication of the last volume of his Melanges 
Chinois et Bouddhiques, I questioned him on the outstanding con- 
cluding part of his Reflexions sur le Madhyamaka, he pointed 
smilingly to his forehead and went out for a solitary walk along fami- 
liar pathways facing the snowy range. This much appeared from 
his casual hints, that it was to be, as usual, not only a conclusion 
but a revision. (What second conclusion could there be, after all, 
in the same line of “reflections” already so expressly concluded?). 
He had lately reverted to considerations of the various aspects of 
faramarthasatya in Buddhistic thought.® He had been scaling, in 
his sketch Musila and Narada,^ the relative contributions of specu- 
lation and ecstacies to the Buddhist realisation of truth. Was he not 
preparing a new approach from within to the last phase of his prob- 
lem? And while serenely proceeding onwards, in the face of his 
rapid physical decline, to a further extension of his life’s work 
already so uncommonly extensive, of the field of this “petite philo- 
logie” as he would call it,— was he not most personally verifying in 

6 Documents d* Abhidharma. Les deux, les qudtre, les trois oerites. MCB., V, 

pp. 159 fl. 

7 Ibid., p. 189 £ 
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this imperturbable growth the growing realization dittheva dhamme 
of another plane of existence unconcerned with life or death? As so 
many Christian saints had found it on the shorter way of rapture, 
he, a new Narada, would have finally found in the most compre- 
hensive vision crowning his life of intellectual effort the solution of 
the problem, reduced to its ultimate terms : how the fulness of 
salvation can be experienced as the very annihilation of conscious 
individual life — 'had but the birthplace of his vastest thoughts been 
also the resting-place of his last. 

The problem itself: is it one? 

In referring above to the deep divergency or mental attitude 
forming the chief obstacle to an adequate comprehension of ancient 
Indian ways of thought, I did not by any means associate myself 
with the battered slogan about East and West, but intentionally 
specified as terms of the contrast the ancient Indian and the modern 
Western outlook.* In fact, by virtue of the same mental revolution 
through which the era of “modern’* or “objectively scientific” 
thought was inaugurated (how shortlived its “scientific” character 
was, how utterly unscientific it already appears in the light of the 
postulates of present-day science imposing a revision of all customary 
categories, is too known a fact to require further elaboration), — the 
West has also broken off from its own multisecular . tradition of 
thought and of thinking. The nature of the break can be briefly 
stated to consist in a definite and programmatic cleavage between 
the. intellectual and the emotional functions of the psyche, earrying 
in its wake iir the domain of spiritual activity a complete separation 
of the fields of philosophy and religion — u phenomenon unwitnessed 

8 The latter is not confined to the geographical “West.” Apart from its 
general diffusion in practical life and science in India as well, the mattct'of'factness 
with which some exponents of contemporary Indian Sanskrit Philology and cxcgetic 
literature operate with the westernized redaction of the ancient categories is largely 
due to the sifting of this science through European media. 
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before the i8th century in Europe as it had never been witnessed in 
India — ,and under the concomitant objective aspect in the reduction 
of outward reality to a dual mechanism of “substances” and “active 
forces” designed with proud terms thinly shrouding their ultimate 
nature of mcognitae. As no innovation is ever altogether new, we 
may discern to a certain extent in this reform a renewal of the 
Scholastic movement of the early Middle Ages, which, in reaction 
to the contemporary mystic currents encompassing the whole cosmos 
as a vast psyche in a conception of religious psychology (the universal 
science of early mystic naturalism, wliich, if condemned as 
“unscientific”, may at any rate claim the merit of having formed 
the living foundation of the great scientific discoveries of the 
Renaissance), postulated a sharp division between the soul on one 
hand and, on tlic other hand, soulless matter ruled and moved by 
abstractions extraneous to both. This Scholastic attitude has out- 
lived its age and continued a shady existence in the substrata of the 
reactionary movements obstructing now and then the continuous 
flow of religious speculation (which in the Christian West descended 
directly both from orthodox sources like the Fourth Gospel, the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, the Romans and the Ephesians and the 
writings of the Fathers soaked with Neo-Platonism and 
Eastern mysteriosophic ideologies, and from heretic sources like 
Gnosticism, Hermetism and Alchcmistic doctrines — ^all more or less 
indirectly connected with repeated impacts of ancient Indian 
thought); on it were still based the recent spurious attempts at a 
“rational” reconciliation of the religious dogma with the then up-to- 
date standpoint of astronomy, geology and physics; in the domain 
of religion itself, by which this intellectual dualism has been partly 
adopted as an antidote against the exaescences of emotional 
modernism obliterating the dogma and confusing rather than com- 
paring historically different creeds susceptible of mystically esoteric 
interpretation, — similarly as the Scholastic view had been adopted 
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to counter the overriding iinpulsc of monistic mysticism— it finds 
its expression in a prudent reserve against any emotional revaluation 
of accepted positions, against any mystic psychification of soulless 
crcatural substance, whose natural concomitant is inevitably an ex- 
tension of the limits of the created soul to God-like dimensions and 
its active connection with natural laws — an implicit negation of its 
individuality and its creaturality. Thus in both the domains of 
research and religion the limits between emotion and knowledge arc 
sharply drawn, forming a barrier between the modern West and its 
past, barring modern European Indology from the forms of ex- 
perience and vision underlying the subject of its research. 

The role of European Scholasticism was played in India by its 
counterpart, Jainism:, it introduces substance as a dominant category 
of thought. Before the diffusion of its philosophy the categories of 
Indian speculation were purely junctional, i.c., psychological. The 
contrasts between the positive and negative aspects and values of 
reality, whatever form they may assume, are not reducible to the 
contrast of active forces and passive substances, but throughout to 
the contrast of opposite functions, of opposite psychic tendencies. 
Hence the contrast is absolute, i.e. exclusive, hence the problem of 
moksa is not that of a separation but that of a transfiguration, the 
bonds being self-imposed by a “wrong” orientation of the potential 
force of freedom:, the process of deliverance consists in the inversion 
of its functionality. Hence the axiom of a coexistence of karman, 
the anti-atman function kat* exochen, welding the bond of samsara, 
and the atman as such, was not at all formulated in the Upanishads 
and is not even conceivable from their point of view, for the simple 
reason that it would have been tantamount to the assertion of a 
simultaneity of bandha and moksa. Of all the classical passages, 
neither the pancagnividya (Brh, III, 2, 13) nor Yajnavalkya s secret 
teaching of man’s survival as karman alone®, nor the lapidary defini- 
9 As to the atma proceeding after death into akasa, see fn. 25. 
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tion o£ the mechanism of karman in BrhrAr.-Uf, IV, 4, 5— this 
pratityasamntpada in nuce — -include any implication of the atman at 
all. An apparent exception to this consequential position will be 
pointed out in the famous text Brh. IV, 4, 1-4, in which a migrating 
atma is referred to. What is this atma? Is it an individual soul, as 
most modern translators and exegetists of the Upanishads, Indian 
and Western, are all too ready to admit and to assume? Or is it, 
as Sankara would have it, the true atman, the paramatman, falla- 
ciously fettered by the extraneous bond of actioii through the 
ignorance of his true self-entity? Before having recourse to Sankara, 
let us rather have recourse for an adequate explanation to the text 
itself. The habit of isolating passages relative to a particular element 
of doctrine from their context was here, as in so many other cases, 
responsible for rendering quite explicit data problematic and obscure. 
The fourth Adhyaya of our Upanishad is an indivisible whole, the 
doctrines expounded in it complete and illustrate one another. Now, 
even with regard only to the Briilimana immediately preceding, what 
is “this atma“ (aya?n atma) to which our text constantly refers? It 
is the prajhatman (3, 35), styled at the beginning of the same 
Brahinana vijnanamayah franesu hrdyantarjyatih ftimsah- True, 
.‘?ahkara identifies this entity with the Atman kat'exochen and ins- 
tructs us that vijnanamaya is to be understood as “(wrongly) identi- 
fied with vijnana.” As, however, for the present we are not con- 
cerned with Sankara’s theory laboriously forced upon the text but 
with the theory of the Brhaciaranyaka itself, we may safely take the 
meaning for what the term simply conveys, and understand 
xMjnanamaya purusa = prajnatma as “the atma (or purusa) whose 
essence is consciousness.” Now, does our 4th Adhyaya directly or 
indirectly identify this entity (very significantly introduced by the 
question “which atma, (katama Mma?)” with the neti nety atma 
proclaimed at the culminating point of its teaching? By no means. 
On the contrary, it very neatly defines the relation of this entity to 
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the atman kat'exochen, namely as one of its potential constituents. 
For this wc must go back to the 2ncl Brahmana, expounding the 
doctrine of the post-mortal voyage of the sage endowed with the 
supreme upanisad. “This purusa in the right eye is called Indha; 
although he is Indha, they call him “Indra” for the sake of implica- 
tion, because the gods love the implicit and hate the explicit. 
Whereas that purusa in the left eye is his wife Viraj. The (place of) 
their union is the space within the heart, their food is the blood- 
clump in the heart, their covering is that net-like in the heart, the 
path of their common procession is the nadi ascending upwards from 
the heart; within the heart are located the nadis called hitahy equal (in 
thinness) to the thousandth part of a hair: through them that per- 
ennial flux flows on.^“ Therefore His alimentation is more exquisite 
than that of the body-atman. ” From the dual number the text has 
very significantly passed to the singular. In fact we have been shown 
how the two, separate when perceived in the eyes, in the heart melt 
into one and follow their common path of mukti ascending through 
the SHSumna. “The eastern region is His eastern pranas ^ the 
southern region His southern pranas, the western region his 

western pranas the totality of the regions the complex of his 

pranas: this inded is the atman called “no, no” The Fearless 

thou hast reached, O Janaka ” 

In the 3rd Brahmana wc are told that such a transfiguration of 
the vijnanamaya purusa resting in dreamless sleep within the fluid 
contained in the heart-nadis takes place through a process culminat- 
ing ini universal self-consciousness, the “form” in which that trans- 
figuration results being that of the psycho-cosmic Androgyne, the 
perfect union of the two purusas, the “form” of an all-awarcncss 
whose subject and object arc indistinguishable, both being the All. 

10 etad asravad asravati. Sec in my "Miio PsiVologico ncll’ India Antica'\ 
pp. 62, 64 and n. 2, 308, 309 f., 363, 369 f., the explanation of the origin and meaning 
of the later Buddhistic term asrava* 
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In. the following Brahmana this same event of a union of the two 
entities instead of their separation is referred, with a definite sotc- 
riological value, to the death-instant of the sage delivered from 
desire. In the concluding paragraph of our first Brahmana it is 
attributed to him who has realized the supreme nfanisad. The 
reader conversant with the analogous technical symbolism of this 
same conception as expounded in so many other Upanishadic texts 
can entertain no doubt as to the condition in which this realization 
of the true ufanisad is meant by our text to take place: it is the 
culminating stage of the yoga-process. This state of all-conscious- 
ness, actualized by means of an intimate union of two constituent 
principles and their common inward ascension, this “fearless” state 
sensed in our Adhyaya to take place in three conditions : dreamless 
sleep, yogic extasis and final mukti, is identified with, or rather 
revealed as, the Atman katexochen, the neti nety atma, the all- 
embracing cosmic Purusa. In fact, the Atman similar in this respect 
to all other entities and principles of Upanishadic speculation is not 
a substance, but a psychic function or condition : different however 
from all the others by the fact of its being a limitary function, a 
stasis produced by the ecstatic superlation of emotional conscious- 
ness, which, through utmost intensification, and the concomitant 
absorption of the total range of objective possibilities of awareness, 
has expanded to universal self-consciousness. If terminological data 
be considered more convincing than ideological ones, they can be 
had in abundance : The other most classical terms designating the 
atman are ananda {Brh. IV, 3, 32, II, I, 19 — II and 
III), samprasada (ChrUp. VIII, 3, i2, 3), turiya:^^ all of them 

most explicitly terms of psychic condition, not of substance. 
Amongst these designations revealing the nature of the designed 
entity as the hypostasis of a psychic state, docs the fundamental 

II luriya always explained as turiyam sthanam (MandAkyop., Nrsimhottara' 
tapinyup. etc.). Sec also prabhavapyayau — Katha. VI, ii--Mand. 6, etc. 
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term atman alone form an exception? Its corollaries are eloquent 
enough: yatra tv asya sarvam atmaivabhut {Brh. IV, 5, 15); aham 
evedari sarvam Hi (Ch. VII, 25, 2); aham evedam sarvo *smiti 
manyate {Brh.y IV, 4, 20); etc. The unvarying trend of these 
definitions is the notion: ‘The All is myself”; “I am the All”. 
The most characteristic feature of the hypostasis of this ecstatic 
experience consists in the fact that the All as object of the universal 
consciousness is united and identified with the now all-embracing 
subject. The term abstracted from this notion is naturally the one 
most laden with the meaning of the mystery experienced, the one 
expressive of the psychic immanence of the universal unity. The 
atman is originally neither an individual nor a cosmic soul-subs- 
tance, nor a transcendent substance essentially extraneous to both 
individual and cosmos : it is the realisation of the psychic unity of 
the I and the All. By a symbolism specific to the mysticism of all 
the ages (or rather perpetuated in all the mystic formulations derived 
from this common source), this realisation is represented as a nup- 
tial union. The female part is assigned to the prajnatman or 
vijnanamaya purusa, Viraj = Vac;** and who is Indha-Indra? As 
to this point too, contemporary texts furnish ample information:'® 
he is Prana, the vital force and quintessence of all vital faculties — ^he 
potential winner of Brahman, the mate of Uma Haimavati, the 
divine Vac (see Sataf,Sr, V, 5, 2, gf.; Kaas.'Uf. Ill, 2; Kena 
25 ff. Brh,-Ar.-Up, I, 5, 12; cf. Satap.-Br. VII, 5, I, 7: Prana is the 
male, the mate of Vac). Indha-Prana-Vaisvanara, the “enkindler” of 
the mortal fire of individual life (cf. Satap,-Br. VI, I, I, etc.), is liable 
to turn into the cnkindler of the ‘ yogic fire-body” (Svet.-Up. I, i2d) 
which transcends mortality and individuation, The function of 
Prana in his conquest of, and elevation with, Kundalini called Vag 

12 Cf. Atharva-V eda, IX, 2, 5b; Ch.-Vf, I, 13, 2; Brh. IV, i, 2. 

^3 For A full survey of the relative texts and a history of the ideology see op. cit.t 
pp. 67., 91 fE., 123, 126 ff., 131, 300 ff., 337 ff-, et passim (v. Index s.v. Ittdra). 
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devt [iSiva Samh. II, 21 ff.) is a well-known motive of yoga-symbolism, 
only the antiquity of this “tantric ’ doctrine has been greatly under- 
estimated: in fact I have been able to show that it is no i only Upani- 
shadic but Vedic and one of the fundamental doctrines of the oldest 
speculation.*^ 

If now we return to our eschatological text, we shall be bound 
to admit that its doctrine is exposed with an amount of clarity that 
can dispense with any outside commentaries : The bodily atma 
groans iindet the weight of the prajhatma when a man is about to 
breathe hus last (3, 35). This purusa (the prajnatma) detaches him- 
self from the members and again, retracing the way of his former 
entrance and according to the fiindamciital mode, drives towards 
(a new) prana. As, when the king is about to come, the village- 
chiefs and ministers of the law make ready to wait u|X)n him saying 
he is coming, he is approaching” thus all the elements (ready to 
constitute a new body) wait (upon this purusa): “lo, the braliman*^ 
is coming, is approaching (37). As around the king, when he is about 
to leave, they assemble, so do all the pranas assemble around this 
atman when one is about to brc.?-tiie his last (38). And when man 
IS overcome by debility and confusion, this is the moment w'hcn the 
pranas assemble in that one (in the prajhatman), and he, collecting 
(from them) those particles of light (that arc their consciousness 
powers deriving from his own essence, see below, 2, ad finem) and 
proceeds to the heart; but the eye-purusa turns away beyond (to the 
sun); then one is no more able to perceive rupas” (q, i). Who is 
the caksusah ’ftirusah, which of the two mentioned in IV, 2? 
Evidently Prana, the factor of rtipa (cf. Brh. Ill, 9, 15; the “shape- 

14 Op. at., pp. 49 ff., Nama-riipa and dharma-rupa. Origin and Aspects of an 
Ancient Indian Conception, ch. I; Le Serpent et VOiseaa {XX. Intern. G)ngr. 
Or., Brussels 1938). 

15 Prajnatman is one of the specific aspects of brahman manifested in con- 
tingency. Detailed study of these aspects in Nama-rupa. Sec also 11 Mito 
Psicologico, passim (v. Index s. vv. brahman, vijnanatman). 
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less” core of shape Brh. II, 3, 3-4) — ^for this purely psychological 
outlook a function tantamount to that of the perception of rupas. 
Thus we are shown that in this case of unenlightened dying the 
mystic union of both purusas in the heart does not take place. “He 
becomes single^® and they say “he does not see... he does not smell... 
taste... speak... hear. ..sense... touch... cognize. Then the top of the 
heart flares up and in this flare the atma steps forth, either through 
the eye or through the head or through other parts of the body.” 
Up to here the text is an unbroken account; only the successive 
phrase (4, 2 tarn utkramantarn prano ' nutkramaU pranam anut- 
kramantarn sarve prana anl^tkramanti)^ inserted from a parallel but 
slightly varying doctrine, according to which the prajnatman is the 
first to abandon the body, his egression being only succeeded by that 
of prana followed by all the sensorial functions, — ^which, according 
to our main text, are on the contrary absorbed in the pnynatman 
(4, i) — interrupts incidentally the otherwise strict and linear sequence, 
which is immediately taken up again: “he Js of consciousness- 
essence, and all that is provided with consciousness follows him . 
In this condition intermediary between two lives “the past prajna” 

■ — the sum total of prajpa as it comes down from the previous life — is 
accompanied by its acquirements of vidya and karman that “clasp 
each other”. The force of karman, of the anti-vidya, prevails: in 
fact it is the axhdyd that becomes the guide to the successive life (3; 
cf. its epithet netri in Yoga philosophy and hhavanetti m Pali 
Buddhism). “Like a caterpillar that has reached the end of one 
stalk, starting on a new outset contracts itself, even thus this atma, 
throwing off the body and prompting forward the avldya, starting 
on another outset, contracts himself ”(3). 

This atma, the subject of the individual life and of the process 

16 This ektbhava resulting from separation is essentially opposed to the 
absolute unification described IV, 3, 22 ff. and IV, 5, 25 ff., though similar in its 
biological effects. 
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of metensomatosis — not as a constant entity, but as an ever new result 
of past dispositions (3, 2 in fine)^ — is the vijnana which cannot be 
transfigured into the true acman, universal self-consciousness, as 
long as avidya, individual self-consciousness, the essence of differen- 
tiation and thus of karman, prevents him from actuating the inner- 
most nuptial union which is at the same time the union of the I and 
the All — ^from assuming the supreme form of Brahman as Atman. 
“For, indeed, that Atman = Brahman is consciousness and manas and 
prana and seeing and hearing and earth and water and space and 
light and desire and its contrary and anger and its contrary and 
dharma and its contrary, it is All. Therefore, according as one is 
this or that, as one acts, as one lives, so one becomes : the well-doer 
becomes good, the evil-doer evil: fortunate by propitious deed, 
wretched by wretched deed. In this connection, in fact, it is 
stated : ‘This purusa is essentiated of desire’ : for according to his 
desire is his psychic tendency, according to his tendency he enacts 
the deed, according to the deed enacted is his lot.” Truly a for- 
mula of prarityasamutpada avant la lettre. What, in fact, is the 
substratum of this causal chain? Kama the essence of mortal man. 
The preceding passage shows us as the substratum of metensoma- 
tosis the vijnanatman guided by his avidya, his self-consciousness, 
i.e. his own specific entity. While in the sandhyasthana of dream 
— -so analogous to the sandhyasthana of reincarnation — he experiences 
in virtue of his avidya the terrors and the elations to which waking 
consciousness is liable (IV, 3, 20), and attains the highest state only 
when, abandoning along with the sandhyasthana of dream his 
avidya-nature, he realizes the all-consciousncss of dreamless sleep. 
Thus also in virtue of his avidya-nature, of individualizing conscious- 
ness, he “becomes this or that” in desire and will, in action and 
destiny. Kama is coincident with avidya — as desire does not exist 
apart from individuation, — ^ it is the actuality-aspect of the same func- 
tion of which avidya is the potentiality. The two successive doctrines 
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concerning the process of samsara and the mechanism of karman 
agree as two formulations of the same notion. The sarnsara has no 
substratum extraneous to itself, extraneous to Its essence, the kar- 
man: for its substratum, the vijhanamaya purusa, is kamamaya. 
The process is as autonomous as that of the pratityasamutpada. 
What indeed is the “substratum” of the BuddHist causal chain? 
Evidently and exprcssedly nothing but avidya, the first nidana and 
essence of all the other nidanas, or, according to the shorter versions; 
vijnana, which in so many Suttas appears as the principle connect- 
ing successive lives. That the samskaras are karman in the form of 
volition, cetana ( = thc kratu of our Up-)» the first specification of 
subconscious avidya, that vijnana is its manifestation on the cons- 
cious plane, that trsna, standing for avidya in the third aryasatya 
(whose longer formulation is the pratityasamutpada fratilomam) is 
the latter’s specified actualisation in the developed individual con- 
sciousness stream, are facts which need not be elaborated hcre.'^ 

But this Buddhistic vijnana, cssentiated of avidya, is not liable 
to a transfiguration into Atman, whereas the vijnanamaya purusa is : 
here, and here only, lies the divergence between the position of 
ancient Buddhism and that of the Brhadaranyaka, we may for 
the present accept it as such. 

The Atman kat’exochen has no part in the mechanism of 
karman, which is on the contrary the negation of his static nature, 
he is not implicated in the process of samsara, which, on the con- 
trary, excludes the possibility of his realization and is perpetuated 
by this exclusion. But the vijnanamaya purusa, the “substratum” 
of this mechanism, the “subject” of this process, can be turned, as 
we have seen, to the realization of the Atman. By what means can 
this total reversion and transformation be brought about? The 
technical aspect of this mystery has been exposed in the 2nd 


17 See 11 Mito Psicologico, pp. 32811. (v. Index s.v. pratityasamuep^a). 
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Brahmana. Its moral aspect is now defined in the 4 th: “he who is 
undesinng. exempt from desire, fulfilled in his desire, his desire 
being turned towards Atman: his pranas do not proceed forth; by 
being sheer Brahman he attains Brahman. On this are the verses: 
when ally the desires nesting in man’s heart are dissolved, then the 
mortal becomes immortal, here he attains Brahman. As the thrown- 
oS. hide of the serpent'” lies on an ant-hill, thus indeed lies this 
body : but the bodiless immortal Prana is. identified with Brahman, 
is identified with (hypercosmic) Light.''' A subtle path extends, 
an ancient one; it penetrates into me, and indeed, I have found it; 
on it the steadfast ones proceed, the brahman-knowers, to the 
heaven-world and hence upward, delivered. In it, they say, is the 
white and the blue and the fiery and the green and the red (the many 
coloured heart-liquid filling the susumna, the microcosmic aspect of 
the hypercosmic tejas, the “formless form ’ of the hrdyakasa = 
vijnana;”'' this path is found by the brahman (in me), this way pro- 
ceeds the brahman-knower who has fulfilled the auspicious act, the 
luminous one ’ ( 6 ' 9 )- How has the kamamaya turned into the tejo- 
maya, how has the chain of karman and the circle of sanisara been 
resolved into the ascending line of mukti? The text says it clearly 
enough : by the extinction of kania. But is not this singular trans- 
formation of the “subject” an elimination of his own essence, an 
extinction rather than an elation? It is not taken as such by our 
text, on the good ground that he is not a “substance” but a function. 
A substance can only be destroyed to yield to its contrary. A func- 

18 See Le Serpent et VOiseau. 

19 Paramam brahma universal and transcendent Vac = hypercosmic Light, see 
// Mito Pficologico pp. 43 (A.-V. VIII, 9, 9, Katha V, 25, Mund. II, 10, $vet. VI, 24, 
Gita XV, 6), 46 (A.-V. 11 , i), 30 {A,-V, IV, i), 93!. {Brh. i, 3, 17; i, 6, 3), 951!. 
(Brh: II, 3. CA. VIII, 11-12), 142 (Katha VI, 6), i6Sff. (Mundaka), 1S2 ft. 
(Svetasvatara), 195 ff. {Gita), 221 S. (Maitrayanai), 235!. 242 (Nrsirnhottaratapini), 
etc., V. Index s. vv. Luce transcendente and lampo. See further Nama-riipa and 
Dharma-rupa. 

20 Sec Milo, Ind. s, vv. hrdyakasa, tejas, ODlori, vijnarta, Vac. 
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tion can be inverted and thus transformed into the opposite 
function, as in our case has been instanced by the descriptions of the 
mystic union. The prajhatman, the individualizing principle of sclf- 
consciousncss, becomes the universalizing principle by virtue , of 
which “the outward is not distinguished from the inward” (Brh. IV, 
3, 21), for there is nothing “other” with regard to the perceiver 
(3, 31, Ill, 13), “the All has become himself” [Brh. IV’ 

5, 15. II, 4, 14). The ‘ ‘subject” of the karmic process is not the 
Atman, his function is even that of the anti-atman, but it can be 
inverted, “turned upwards” to Atman-realization. He is therefore 
potentially atman (“Indeed chat Great Unborn Arman is latent in 
that among the functions which is of consciousness-essence, in that 
which is the akasa within the heart”, IV, 4, 22), and actually such, 
when kama-karman, his contingent nature, is no more. This is 
the initial position of the fully developed Upanishadic immanentism; 
a synthetic position, resulting from a conciliation based on data 
derived from the analysis of yogic experience of the two axiomatic 
certitudes: (i) the Atman is the All, the most real, most intense of 
realities; (2) the essence of life is desire and suffering experienced in, 
and as, individual consciousness, extraneous and contrary to the all- 
conscious extasy of atman. In one phrase: the first doctrinal conci- 
liation of the antinomy atman < — a r m a n. 

But the position does not remain the same throughout the 
whole history of Upanishadic thought. As the attempts at 
demonstrating theoretically the psychic and cosmic immanence of 
atnian, and hence the implicit atman-naturc of psyche and cosmos 
multiply, speculation eventually coming in contrast with the data 
derived from the analysis of contingent experience, the gulf between 
the two axioms widens, for the theoretical standpoint cannot admit 
the experimental truth of the dynamic genesis of the static 

21 Analysis and history of the successive jx>sitions in their genetic development 
in op. cit. 
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reality of the One-and-All. Hence the evolutional doctrines re- 
presented by the Taittiriya-Up. and Aitareya-Ar, II, 3, 2-3 give way 
to the acosmistic position of the absolute identity represented by 
Katha-Up-, Isa-Up, and the later portion of Brh. IV, 10-20, and 
the doctrine of error is more nominally than effectively superposed 
on the doctrine of karman; successively, divine sotcric intervention 
is postulated and accounted for by the introduction of a new 
hypostasis of the Atman as primeval and perennial “intimate 
Teacher” and Saviour, the atma-subject of samsara being conceived 
as different from or coincident with Him according to the direction 
of its own essencid functionality.** Thus the position of Upanisha- 
dic immanentism, epitomized by the doctrine of absolute identity in 
the formula asti (Katha VI, 12-13), is progressively attenuated to the 
formula asti ca nasti ca (Moksadharma 21734 also na nasti 2037), 
until the most extreme advocates of a psychocosmic theory based on 
the immediate data of life-experience arrive at the conclusion imply- 
ing nhti, a nairatmya-doctrinc represented by Mditri III^‘‘ and 

22 The Samkhyan or prc-Samlchyan sub-tones of a “distinction” theory as 
sotcric method arc echoes of the Kathaka-doctrine of primeval “error** (as is 
evident even from the circumstances of the apparition of this doctrine in the Katha)\ 
only on the Epic stage do they develop into a dualism of principles no more exclu- 
sive, but simultaneous. But in their portions relative to the way of deliverance 
even these texts fully evidence the persistence of the older standpoint: their process 
of moksa is not a mere “separation”, but an essential transfiguration of the whole 
being into its opposite by a piogiessivc remanation or nivrtti of existence into the 
PuruM. 

The incidental assertion of the vijhanamaya purusa’s asmgatva Brh. IV, 3, 26 
(and in the obvious interpolation 25) merely implies that he is not followed 
(ananvagatas) by his dream objects (nor by those of his waking experience), and is 
to be cX)nncctcd with the further assertions savijnanam evanvavakramati tarn, vidya- 
karmanl samanvarahhete pUrvaprajnA - ca 4, 2 and the statement that, on the 
contrary, in the ecstadc condition of dreamless sleep ananvagatam punyeninan^ 
vagatam papena, similarly as 4, 22 the Great Atman is na sadhund karmana hhnydn 
no evasddhuni kaniyin. A term tom from its context is verily too slender a foot- 
hold for pointing out a theory not formulated until centuries later. 

23 See my recomposition of the onginal structure of the chapters disjoined in 
the extant redaction, II Mito Psicologico, pp. 21 iff, 
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Moksadharma 218-219 (the doctrine of Pancasikha), a position still 
quite authentically Upanishadic — ^so much so that even centuries later 
Kumarila could affirm that the Buddhists had appropriated the nair- 
atmya-doctrine from the Upanishads. Does it imply a denial of the 
Atman? Nor in the least: it simply and very explicitly asserts the 
non-immanence of the Atman in the contingency of psyche and 
cosmos, and postulates the necessity of the extinction of the function 
productive of this contingency, the false atman and real anatman, 
as the indispensable condition for the realization of the transcendent 
Atman; and advocates as means for this purpose the very same form 
of yoga which had been advocated by the older Upanishads as means 
of realization of the Atman’s all-immanence. The dangerous error 
obstructing the way of mukti, — according to Pancasikha, the most 
“Buddhistic” amongst the Upanishadic teachers, although only 
accentuating and paraphrasing the teaching of Yajhavalkya,** 
— is the assumption of an atmic entity immanent in life : 
the entity mistaken for such, the bhHtatman=zjnanhman, is 
only the buddhi, truly anatman, to be utterly suppressed. 
This “cessation”, this nirodha of the “guna’’ vijhanatman, 
preached by the author of the Mditrayana as well as by the Epic 
teachers of nairatmya and pointed out as the penultimate stage of 
the dhyanic progression of yoga — described with a terminology 
entirely consonant and partly even coincident with that of Buddhist 
dhyana — is the faithful counterpart of the vinndnassa nirodha des- 
cribed by the oldest Suttas as the ultimate condition of attainment 
of the Nibbana described in the same passage as vinndnam anidas- 
sanam anantam sabhato fabham, i.e. as the very entity for which 
the old Upanishads had chosen tihe term dman to intimate its 
mystic immanence. 

14 Similarly as the Maitrayana takes up again the phraseology of the Ch.-lJf. 
\Mito, pp. 218, 223, 275). 
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Buddhistic nairatmya is no more a denial of the reality of Atman 
than Upanishadic naicStmya: it is a denial of the immanence of 
atman in contingent existence."' 


25 The comparatively lace term nairatmya denotes however also another, 
quite distinct tenet of Buddhist doctrine : the denial of the reality of the indivi- 
dual unit as such. As can be seen even in a cursory glance at the relative texts, the 
term Titma or furusa was very largely used, in the older period — before 
the first attempts at a simultaneistic dualism (see above footnoe 22) 
introduced the abstract term tattva, and finally substantialistic speculation introduced 
the abstract term dravya — to design “principles”, principles being at that time nothing 
else but hypostases, i.e., personifications, as for the genuinely psychological view of 
reality any principle i.s “personal”. Practically every cosmic or niicrocosmic pheno- 
menon is considered as die manifestation of such a “principle” oi purusa. As has 
been observed long ago, ancient Indian speculation count > the “whole” in addition to 
its parts. And the complexive unit is again, quite con.scquenually, and characteristic- 
ally, conceived as “principle” or purttsa [^atmd) \ in specie, it is the unit of the human 
individual, encompassing all ilic particular principles (functions and their manifesta- 
tions), of which it is composed. It is not identical with the sariratma, which is the 
complexive unit of die sensous manifestations only (let alone any possibility of the 
latter's identification with tho Atman, which is expressly pointed out as the asHratiam- 
upanisat, Ch.-Up. VIll, 8, 5). Its true character can he gathered from the passages in 
which it is co-ordinated widi its cosmic counterpart, akasa (Brh. Ill, 2, 13, Ch. Ill, 
iq, 2, etc.): as akasa cncompa.sscs all the phenomena of the cosmos, 
so docs this principle encompass all die phenomena of the niicrocosmos, man : at the 
dissolution of the microcosmic unit, at deathy this “man’’ unit returns into its 
cosmic counterpart, akasa, as all its constituent principles return to the correspoiul- 
ing cosmic phenomena (Brh. Ill, 2, 13); this “ego” is no more immortal than its 
constituent parts. But already at this time there are doctrines which — in die interest 
of the pursuit of Atman wliich requires the abandonment of the cgo-conccit, as in 
Atman there is “no distinction of inward and outward (of subject and object). 
He being the Totality as sheer consciousness’* (Brh. IV, 5, 13) — deny the existence 
of such a separate “individual” unit: “the skin is the unit of all touch, the nose 
cf all flavours, the tongue of all tastes, the eye of all forms... as one has arisen from 
the elcment.s, thus one recedes unto them on dying: there is no connotation (self- 
conscious perception or awareness) after death, so; indeed, I say" (5, 12-13). The 
Buddhistic teaching of pudgalanairatmya, the Pitaka-polcmics against the notion of 
sakkaya, have exactly the same purport: a unit “individual” docs not exist, it is 
only the complex of impermanent khandhas. The scholastics interpret this dyna- 
mic “impermanence” from the extremist point of view of ‘the ksanikatva and 
translate the skandhavada into a dharmavada, until finally .substantialist notions 
conceive the dharmns ns dravyas. The confusion of nairatmya (ancient siinyata- 
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As tht Upanishadic Atman was never in any way implicatecl 
in the mechanism of karman and in the process of samsara, the eli- 
mination of its hypostasis, actual or potential, from the vision of 
contingent reality, could by no means conflict with the continued 
assertion of that mechanism and process. The reality of karman and 
sarnsara is anatmic in the doctrinal pxjsition of Buddhism as it was ever 
since the oldest doctrinal position of the Upanishads. The difference 
could at best' consist in the premise that it does not contain even a 
potential faculty of realizing the essence of Atman or Nirvana. In 

fac’ , such a position (epitomized in the formula sunno loko attena 

va attamyena va — Sam, Nik. IV, p. 54), even assuming that it was 
consequentially maintained throughout the purely theoretical por- 
tions of the Suttas, is distinctly attenuated or even implicitly 
abandoned in tlie portions relative to the theory and technology of 
deliverance. Who in fact is the agent of nivrtti in this complex of 
skandhas “devoid of Atman or anything atmic,” so utterly devoid 
of any element of Nirvana that no reference whatever can be derived 
from It to adumbrate the condition of the Tathagata?'^’* The evi- 
dence of the texts is very explicit: this agent is the citta or vinnana 
itself, which in the process of dhyanic superlation soars above con- 
tingent existence up to that highest state of tifekkhasatifarisuddhi 


vada) and this pudgalanairatmya {skandhavadd) is relatively late, it presupposes a 
stage of mere formal memorizing of inherited doctrines, oblivious of the 
two distinct theoretical positions against which they are directed — one against the 
atta-vada or Upanishadic immanentism (largely refuted as well in Upanishadic texts 
contemporaneous with ancient Buddhism), the other against the sakkayavada. The 
conception of pudgalanairatmya interpreting the unreal pudgala as a compound of 
real dharmas is impugned by the Mahayanic dharmanairatmya or assertion of the 
“non-entity’* of the dharmas, being the complementary aspect of the assertion of 
the exclusive all-reality of the one Dharma or Tathaca. 

26 In my genetic reconstruction and survey of the development of the skandha- 
thcory (in : Nama-rii^a and Dharma-rii-pa; chapter read at the Xth All-India 
Oriental Conference) I have shown that in its original position and purport it is 
not a skandhamatravada. 


SEPTEMBER. tg^O 
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that represents Nirvana-inJife; which in the satifatthanas detaches 
itself from itself so far as to analyse every motion of the citta; which 
grasps the Holy Truths and realizes the mechanism of inversion or 
progressive suppression of the pratityasamutpada. It thus appears 
that the vinhana of karmic essence, vehicle of the continuity of 
samsara, possesses the faculty of producing its opposite, of inverting 
its bcginninglcss functionality of fravrtti and actualizing the ascen- 
sional process of nivrtti, the final stage of which is vinnanassa nirodha, 
a limit beyond which the radiant vinnana-Nibbana takes place: 
through the mere cessation of the yet contingent vinnana or through 
its final transfiguration? The dominating theory rather points to the 
former solution, but texts arc not too rare whose implication is rather 
that in the act of “conversion” out of the sainsaracitta the bodhicitta 
is revealed, the agent which will finally “realize” (sacebikarissati^ the 
Nibbana. The samma fanihita citta is the same that formerly was the 
miccha fanihita <^itta, and yet its opposite, as its functionality has 
assumed tlie contrary direction and development/^ It was not a con- 
cern about logic that produced this half-immancntistic position (how 
in fact could the inversion take place, if no potentiality of it was in- 
herent in samsaric existence?), but a registration of data found in 
experience. The latter position is in fact predominant in texts directly 
or indirectly relative to the dhyanic path, and in the premises of the 
doctrine of the mhga and the fhalas, nay, even most concretely re- 
miniscent of oldest Upanishadic position in that remnant of the oldest 


27 This growing bodhicitu, this pledge of the future realization of Nirvana = 
Atman, is the '‘subject” of the Jetavana-parable ; it is not concerned with the 
samsaric nature of the skandhas nor is it their immancnt-sclf*naturc, as they arc 
not congenital to him, who is the ptogressive actualization of the function opposite 
to theirs. For similar reasons he is not comparable with the Samkhyan purusa 
the individual, transcendent atmaic entity connected ab arigine with the anatmaic 
complex of the Prakrti. The Jeuvana I was not there while the skandha-plane 
was the only plane of being:, it appears while this plane is being transcended, 
through its being transcended. 
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Buddhistic literature figuring the event of bodhi by the simile of the 
nuptial union {DN II, p. 267).^* The conclusion is at hand that 
the radiant vinnana-Nibbana is potentially latent within the con- 
tingent samsaric vinnana. And, in fact, it has been drawn. 
Pahhassarnm idam bhikkhave cittam agantukehi upakkilesehi upa- 
kilittham, runs the teaching of AN I, v, 9-10, vi, 1-2, p. 10, From 
the strictly orthodox doctrinal point of view doubtlessly a semi- 
heretic statement, but intimately consonant with the ideology evi- 
denced in all tlie remnants of the oldest strata of Buddhistic doctrine 
incorporated in the Nikayas and for which Nibbana was a concrete 
experience, practically coincident with Bodhi (the latter, even under 
the designations sam bodhi and sammasam bodhi y being attributed to 
all disciples reaching arhatship) and realized in life through a definite 
cessation of contingent existence. The problemology being entirely 
psychological, the notion of a conflict between the full realization of 
Nibbana and the continuation of biologic existence did not arise at 
all at this stage and not until the introduction of physico-cosmolc- 
gical and biological viewpoints, when the distinction of sopadhisesa 
and nirupadhtsesa was derived to cope with the newly arisen difficulty. 

Only the next step, due to the consideration that, as the Un- 
created can by no means become y its transcendent reality must be 
immanent ab initio or rather sine initiOy renders this position 
decidedly heretical. The Mahasarnghika modification of the old 
canonic doctrine, stating that the prabhasvara citta, conditionally 
offuscated, is adisuddha, marks the transition to the full immanent- 
ism of Mahayana, whose earlier stages from the Prajnap^amitas 
to the Madhyamaka are a new recurrence of the acosmistic position 
of absolute identity represented by the Katha, the doctrine of 
dharmanairatmya (=°sunyata) or absolute unreality of any parti- 
cular existence enforcing the view of the absolute immanence of 


28 ll Mito l^cologico, pp. 340 f., Le Serpent et VOiseau. 
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Nirvana, the one Dharma, the Tathata reproducing the atman of 
the Upanishads** along with the complementary theoretical tenet 
of unreality of karman and samsara, primeval “error’* taking the place 
of primeval desire. Thus it is not the denial of the immanence of 
Atman that brought about as ultimate consequence the negation of 
karman, but on the contrary the reassertion of the Atman’s absolute 
immanence directly resulted in the negation of its opposite. 

Far from being the necessary condition of the validity of the 
karman-conception as an interpretation of existence, the Atman- 
conception has been in conflict with the latter ever since the begin- 
ning of Upanishadic thought, and the successive attempts at a solu- 
tion of this conflict of the two fundamental data of Upanishadic 
analysis of experience as existence, in the successive synthetic or ex- 
clusivistic theories of reality, mark the successive stages of Upa- 
nishadic as well as Buddhistic speculation, the latter starting at the 
terminal point of the former and covering its stages in a regressive 
direction. This fertile contrast is not that of conflicting theories or 
dogmas, producing logical antinomies and prompting theoretical 
devices to enforce untenable issues, but the contrast of two forms of 
experience, equally true on different planes of psychic life; and the 
successive ontological solutions building up the history of Upani- 
shadic and Buddhistic thought are but the different theoretical 
readings of the same complex of experience. The practical, techno- 
logical solution of the soteriological problem as adopted by this 
unbroken current of religious ideologies is but the technics of 
systematic realization and reproduction of one of these two planes, 
that of universal self-consciousness, and remains effectively unchanged 
throughout the whole development: it is yoga. 

Maryla Falk 

29 Quite consequentially, the term atman reappears in the Prajnaparamitas 
Saptasatika, p. 18, etc.). 
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Interpretation of the Indus Seals 

In the Belgian periodical Le Flambeau of January 1940 there 
appeared an article in French with the surprising announcement, 
A miracle of Czech science.: ehe mystery of Proto 4 ndian civiliza- 
tion unveiled. The article is ^he translation of a lecture given in 
the Czech language by Prof. B. Hrozny, the eminent scholar who 
is well known as the decipherer of the Hittitc cuneiform tablets of 
Boghazkeui. These tablets, some ten thousand in number, come 
from the ancient capital of the Hittites in Asia Minor, and the 
results of the decipherment were published in 1917* They were 
proved by Prof. Hrozny to be mainly in an unknown form of an 
Indo-European type of language, and it was looked upon as the 
Hittite language or, following the actual name of the people, 
Khattish. 

But among the tablets were found some in a non-Indo- 
European language, which in the documents themselves is called 
khattiM. This is the same word that we translate as Hittitc or 
Khattish, and it was evidently applied by the Hittites themselves 
to this earlier language. Hence it became necessary to distinguish 
the two languages. The name Hittite is retained for the Indo- 
European form, and the earlier language is usually termed Proto- 
Hittite, although Hrozny prefers to call it Khattish.* 

* See his very instructive article Hittites in the Encyclopadia Britannics. 
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Still other languages have been discovered among the tablets. 
One of them was already ktiown from a tablet among those found 
in Egypt at Tell-ehAmarna, and was named MitanrU. Since then 
among the Hittite archives have been discovered tablets in an 
almost identical language (the differences may be only graphic) 
and there the language is called khurlidi. Hence Hrozny calls it 
Khurrish. The people seem to have been settled in north and north- 
west Mesopotamia. As yet little is known about it, as it appears 
to be unrelated either to Indo-European or to Proto- Hi trite. It 
may be noted in passing that it was in a Khurrish or Mitanni tablet 
that the names resembling the Indian names Vanina, Indra and 
others have been found. 

These' are not all the known lani^iia^es among the Boghazkcui 
tablets, but the above will give a notion of the complications of the 
linguistic problems before us. It is necessary to mention them here, 
because they are links in a chain of discoveries that have led to 
Hrozny s decipherment, ns he claims, of the seals of Mohenjo claro 
and Harappa. 

But there is still another link to be considered. It was before 
the discovery of the cuneiform Hittite that another kind of Hittite 
inscriptions was already known. These exist as hieroglyphics found 
on seals and carved stone monuments. During the 19th century 
various attempts to so]\c them were made, but Prof. Hrozny as late 
as 1929 admitted that success had not been attained. It was of 
course not certain that they were Hittite. Since then he has devoted 
himself to studying them, and claims with the help of the great 
mass of cuneiform tablets to have deciphered them. His words 
are: “This hieroglyphic, Hittite, we have succeeded in decipher- 
ing in these last years, and in establishing that with these hierogly- 
phics another Hittite language was written, different from the cunei- 
form Hittite deciphered by us during the first World war. These 
tw'o Hittite languages are both of Indo-European origin, but different 
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from one another.” Unhappy similar circumstances are now hinder- 
ing a full explanation of this second discovery, but we can hardly 
doubt that he has good grounds for this confident claim. It is the 
interpretation of the Hittitc hieroglyphic signs that has given the 
key to his last and most striking discovery, the interpretation of the 
Indus Seals. Some of the Hictite signs do in fact correspond with 
those of the Indus Seals, but each system appears to have continued 
to develop independently after the separation of the peoples. As 
be himself expresses it: “On the whole it may be said that the 
Proto-Hindu writing is in part derived from the hieroglyphic Hitcite 
writing; but on the way the hieroglyphic Hittitc signs have been 
modified, and that notably. A great number ' of hieroglyphic 
Hittite signs arc lacking in the Proto-Hindu writings, e.g. the 
sign for mu, the sign for pa, different signs representing hands, etc. 
Equally lacking is the ideogram known for the word God. Simi- 
larly the determinatives which in hieroglyphic Hittitc are used to 
indicate the names of countries and towns appear to be used only 
sporadically.” 

It may be asked, what we should expect the signs of the seals, 
consisting mainly of one word, to represent. The most obvious 
an.swcrs arc, (i) the name of the owner of the seal, or possibly (2) a 
mantra or some word of magical im^x)rt. That they may have a 
man trie character is shown by the cult objects engraved thereon. 
The first alternative is what Prof. Hrozny finds, and in fact,’ the seals 
viz, the “seal of so-and-so.” This is all the world over. It is 
impossible to do more here than indicate the course of Prof. Hrozny’s 
decipherment. The following examples are taken from the lecture 
above mentioned. 

u) ViiiMII"® 


i - :Rary 
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In (i). the first sign (reading from right to left) is taken to be an 
ideogram meaning ‘house* and the two following signs are na-sa, 
expressing the same meaning in syllables. The root of this word, 
says Prof. Hrozny, is nes, *to dwell’ found in the Greek word naosy 
‘temple.’ It is not among the Sanskrit roots, but that is not surpris- 
ing, for Hittite belongs to the centum group of Indo-European, and 
according to Hrozny the Proto-Indian does so also, so that no close 
connection with the vocabulary of the Vedic Indians, who were of 
the satem group, need be expected. In (2), the first sign, which 
appears frequently, sometimes in lozenge foim, is taken to be an 
ideogram for seal, and is read SI. Then follows a sign of two short 
marks, originally an ideogram and then used to indicate the root of 
a word, and the rest of the word reads a-k-ka-ta(?ye. The last sign 
corresponds to the same sign in Hittite, except that it is provided 
with horizontal lines at each side. It is taken to be an ‘emphatic’ 
final syllable, and is read e. The meaning of the whole is uncertain, 
but Hrozny would like to connect it with Akkad in Babylonia, and 
read it: Seal of (the city of) Akkad. ” No. 3 also begins with the 
ideogram for ‘seal,* followed by si^ which is a duplication or another 
representation of the same word. Then follows sa-n-ta-ya-e , “Seal 
of (the temple of) Santas.’ Santas is known as a god in Asia Minor, 
and was kown to the Greeks as Sandes and Sandon, They identi- 
fied him with their own Hercules. Ptolemy also records a city 
Santouta in Armenia. 

No. q is of special interest as it appears to contain an important 
geographical or ethnic name. Prof. Hrozny draws attention to a 
widely spread name, Kash or Kush, It is found in the name of the 
Kossaioi or Cusii (Cassites), the people of the Zagros mountains 
east of Mesopotamia, who about 1700 B.C. founded a dynasty in 
Babylonia. It is also found in Kaspioi, a people of Media, who gave 
their name to the Caspian sea. The Kaukasos is ‘the mountain of 
Kas,’ and the Indian Kaukasos is the Hindu Kush, Kaspeiria, if not 
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actually Kashmir, and was certainly on the borders of India. From 
these and other instances Hrozny holds that he has proved that “the 
regions of the Caucasus and the shores of the Caspian Sea were very 
anciently the point of departure of a whole series of nations appa- 
rently of diverse origin, chiefly nomadic peoples, who had the name 
Kash, Kush, or other like names. The proximity of the Caucasus, 
rich in metals, explains how these nations were distinguished by 
their knowledge of metals and metal-work.” 

Starting from these data Hrozny takes a Hindu seal found at 
Ur in Babylonia. It has a cuneiform inscription of three signs 
engraved on an ox. This is read SAG kn-shi, i.e. “prince of (the 
country of Kushi.y With this he compares the seal no. 4 above. 
The first sign is evidently the ideogram for ‘seal.’ The second he 
may read ku and the third si or shi. The fourth sign of pyramidic 
shape appears in the hieroglyphic Hlttite as a determinative, here 
probably indicating that the previous word is the name of a city, 
and the final sign is the emphatic e, “seal of (the city of) Kush.” 

These arc only a few of the inscriptions described by Prof. 
Hrozny. He has drawn up a list of the principal signs with their 
values, which is to be published in the Czech oriental publication 
Archiv Orientalni. In the meantime he has given his views on the 
historical and ethnical relations of this people, whom he calls Hindu 
or Indian Kushites. “These inscriptions show that the Proto-Hindu 
population of the Indus basin was very mixed, and that it iricluded 
the following elements : first the hieroglyphic Hittites, next a non- 
Indo-European element, Subaraean or Khurrish, and finally perhaps 
also Cassites or Elamites The dominant stratum of this mixed 


population was composed — as our inscriptions show — of the Indo* 
European conquerors, the hieroglyphic Hittites, who at the begiii- 
pf the third millennium B.C. penetrated into north-west India. 
. . . . ;.iTfccsc are therefore in virtue of our discovery the most ancient 
Hittite people that has existed. These ProtoTndian Kushites are 
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visibly distinct from the hieroglyphic Hittites, whose oldpst habitat, 
vvc must suppose, was somewhere in Transcaucasia, northern Syria, 
and eastern Asia Minor, from the time when the hieroglyphic 
Hittitc writing was not yet completely developed. Only thus is the 
independent development of this writing in India explicable, and we 
can explain the fact that on the one hand this Proto-Hindu writing 
presents new signs foreign to the mother-writing and on the other 
hand many signs of the primitive writing are lacking in India. We 
must, it seems, at present date the origin of the hieroglyphic Hittitc 
writing from the beginning of the third millennium R.C.” 

It may be asked where the Vedic Indians stand in this scheme 
of pre-historic events. All that is said here is mentioned when re- 
ferring to the fall of the Hittitc empire in 717 R.C. “In India the 
Proto-Hindu Kushites had been since the first half of the second 
millennium R.C. eliminated by the Hindu people who spoke Sans- 
krit, and who had penetrated into India ecpially by starting from die 
Caspian Sea.” 

It may however be said that it is doubtful if we can yet speak 
decisively of the cause or causes of the extinction of the Indus civi- 
lization. A great commercial civilization like that may disappear 
through the drying up of the sources of trade, or the stopping of the 
channels of intercourse. Whether it was ‘eliminated’ by direct des- 
truction through the Vedic Indians is another jx)ssibility, but the 
actual historical cause is rather a matter for further archicological 
research. 


E. J. Thomas 



The Vaisyas in Mediaeval Bengal 

Modern expounders of Hindu Jsastras in Bengal when referring 
to varnas and castes and their rights and duties often cite a text to 
the effect that according to Yama there arc in this Kali age only 
two vnrnas Brahmana and i^iidra.’ The Vaidya author Bharata- 
mallika writing in the latter half of the seventeenth century quotes 
this dictum in his Candraprabha to indicate the 5 udra status of his 
own caste, and a similar dictum is referred to by the contemporary 
writer, Kamalakarabhatta, who was a Deccan Brahmana settled at 
Benares. “ The latter, howtVer, observes that the Ksatnyas and 
Vaisyas have not been extirpated, but that they remain unnoticed be- 
cause of their non-obscrvancc of sacred rites. I have not been able 
to trace either of these two texts in any of the current Dharma- 
iistras and Puranas. In fact, the law-book of Yarna, to wliom the 
(irst saying is' ascribed, begins with a reference to the duties of four, 
and not two, vdrnas, and preset ibes different pcn.anccs for four vdY- 
y}as {vide verses 8 and 56-60). Giigabhatu, the tlisringuislied 
nephew of Kamalakara, did not believe in the text quoted by bis 
uncle, and declared Sivaji to be a Ksatnya and the Prabhu-Kaynstbas 
to be twicc-born. Such a text occurrincr either in a Dharmasastra or 
a Purana was certainly not known to the great legislator of Bengal, 
Raghunandana, in the sixteenth century, as otherwise he would not 
have been put to the trouble of tracing the extinction of the Ksatriya 
varna from the action of king Mahapadma Nanda, and of Ixith the 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas from a wrongly interpreted verse (X. 43) in 

1 I ^ \ 
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Manusamhita.^ Manu evidently referred by imah not to all Ksatri- 
yas but to the Paundrakas, Audras, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
5 akas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Cinas, Kiratas, Daradas and Khasas, 
who had lost their Ksatriyahood by non-observance of obligatory 
rites and by not seeing Brahmanas (X. 44). The Mahabharata 
(Anusasana, ch. 35) also states that the Mekalas, Dravidas, Latas, 
Paundras, Kanvasivas, Saundikas, Daradas, Darvas, Cauras, 5 ava- 
ras, Barbaras, Kiratas and Yavanas were degraded from thcit Ksatriya 
rank by the wrath of Brahmanas. It was no doubt a clumsy effort 
on the part of Raghunandana to prove the disappearance of the 
Ksatriya varna in his time. With regard to the Vaisyas, however, 
he could not geo hold of even a far-fetched authority.'* The con- 
venient dictum for the Kali age had evidently not arisen in his time. 

I 5fr% ^ 1 

4 Raghunamlana was not alone in tracing tlic extinction of Ksatriyas ami 
Vaisyas from the prophecies in the Puranas regarding the Kali age. Nagesabhatta 
in his Vratyata-prayascitta-nirnaya written in the eighteenth century collected a 
mass of Pauranic texts to prove the non-existence of tlie madhyas, i.e., the middle 
varnas, in the present age. Thus he quotes the Visni*, Matsya, and Bhagavata 
Puranas as saying that the lunar, solar and Yadava families of Ksatriyas will come 
to an end witli kings Ksemaka, 5 umitra and Satasena respectively. Then he brings 
in the story of Mahapadma Nanda as putting an end not only to the Sisunaga 
dynasty of Magadha but to ajl Ksatriyas he could lay his hands on. He finds, 

however, a stumbling block in a verse in the Harivamsa {Bhavisya, I. 18) which 

declares that the lunar line of Puru will never be extinct ^ 5 ^Tft^Rf 

and also in the mention of Ksatriyas existing in tlic time of king 

Puranjaya long after Mahapadma Nanda ( t jft. 

Bhagavata, XII. i. 35), which he tries to explain away by specious arguments. 

The citation of Pauranic texts, however, is not always safe for those who seek 
to establish with their help a two-fold varna system, consisting of Brahmanas and 
Sudras only, in modem times. It is difficult to ignore those passages which indi- 
cate the degradation of the Brahmanas as well as the Ksatriyas and Vaiiyas to the 
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The great legal commentator Vijnanesvara, author of the 
Mitaksara, had no doubts about the existence of Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas in the twelfth century when he suggested how pravaras 
were to be recited by them. So also Hemadri after him recognised 
all the four varnas in the Deccan as well as in the Aryavarta, and 
prescribed different penances and different rites for them in his 
Caturvargacintamani. Even in Eastern India the distinguished 
Smrti writers like Bhavadevabhatta, Halayudha, Candesvara Thak- 
kura, ^ulapani and Vacaspatimisra from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century did not speak about the disappearance of the two 
intermediate varnas. On the contrary, they prescribed different 
penances and periods of impurity on bereavement and child-birth for 

rank of 5 udras in the Kali age, | 

II mmm: ^ 1 ^>7:^ 

{Mahahharata, Vana, 190. 17-4^). {Bhagavata, 

*• H)- 5Nn?lt «nn»UtVKi: 5Rri:, 

(fl%. XII. 3. *>- 25 ). 5 jjc!n?n«t»ii Wt >=ift«if^ g 5 V i ('^»«» P- vi. i. 51), 
Nagesabhatta was aware of the implications of these passages, and tried to console 
himself with the argument that the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas (?) had disappeared by 
extermination and that the Brahnianas had become ^udra-likc by the non-observance 

of their rites, "gii^ ^ *I«IT ^«IT: t?Jn: 

9IIRI I ^ I 

wNt w 4 fsr 0 t^i^w«ilt«i‘ 1” 

If wc arc to believe with Raghunandana and others in the story of Mahapadma 
Nanda exterminating the whole Ksatriya race, how can we then reject the story 
of Purahjaya occurring in the same section of some of the Puranas, which describes 
the making of all the varnas, including the Brahmona, Mlecchas, and also that 
of the wholesale degradation of the Brahmanas of Central and Western India with 
the loss of sacred thread? ^ ^ gW’imT: Jifiw: 

«n«r<!n#r »%«WJnJri 5 i: 

Ijatl Jtrgn H»>— Sridharasvami’s commentary 

on Bhagavata, XII. i. 35-36. 
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the four varnas. Vacaspatimisra, for instance, would not have taken 
pains to find a solution in his Suddh^cintamani between the appa- 
rently conflicting views of Manu, Parasara, Devala and Paitlunasi 
regarding the period of mourning of the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, if 
he knew that those two var ias did not exist in hi’s time. Moreover, 
he drew a distinction between those Ksatriyas and Vaisyas who 
observed the Vedic rites and those who did not, and also referred 
to Ksatriyas of low origin.^ Even Raghunandana could not ignore 
the existence of Ksatriyas and Vaisyas altogether. He had to inter- 
pret the law in cases of the killing of a cow owned by a Ksatriya or 
a Vaisya, of the touching of a Brahmana woman in the period of 
menstruation by a K.ptriya or a Vaisya woman in the same condi- 
tion, and of the eating of filth by a Ksatnya or a Vaisya, for w'hich 
the penance is respectively a quarter and a half less than that of a 
Brahmana.® 

Yet we should not dismiss the texts quoted by Bharatamallika 
and Kamalakarabhatta as meaningless statements, at least so far 
as Bengal is concerned. They may be of recent and humble origin, 
but they actually represent the current views of the custodians of 
the sacred law with regard to the point in question. Raghunandana 
was faced with the difficulty of expounding the laws based on the 
four-fold varna order to a society in which the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas 
had practically become non-existent. Hence his laboured attempt to 
justify a two-fold instead of the four-fold order of the authoritative 
law-books. While the Pala, Varma and Sena kings of old prided 
themselves on their Ksatriya descent,^ and were acknowledged as 

\ I 

^ \ qfstJrfir: 

7 The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva speaks of the Palas as belonging to the 
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such by contemporary Brahmana writers and receivers of gifts, the 
Hindu feudatories of Bengal in the sixteenth century called them- 
selves Kayasthas and noa Ksatriyas. And such had been the loss 
of Ksatriya tradition by that time that the author of AinA^Akbari 
was informed that Bengal had been under Kayastha rule for long 
centuries, and that even the Palas and Senas were Kayasthas. 
Buddhimanta Khan of Navadvip, Kedara Raya of Vikrampur, 
Pratipaditj'a of Jessoix*, Ramiacandra of GhandradVip, Laksmana- 
manikya of Bhiilua were all Kayasthas in the sixteenth century and 
had ceased to be regarded as twice-born. From the Cakanyacarita- 
mrta we know that the Kayasthas and Vaidyas of the time did not 
object to being called Sudras. Candrasekhara, a favourite disciple of 
Caitanya, was a Vaidya by caste (Adilila, ch. XI), but a Sudra by 
varna (ch. VII). The Kayastha Ramadasa Visvasa, a high olficer of 
the state and a learned scholar versed in all 5 astras, speaks of himself 
as a ^udra whose duty was to serve Brahmanas (Antyalila, ch. Xlll). 
As has beeri stated previously, Bharatamallika in the seventeenth 
century was a Vaid)’a by caste but observed the rites and duties oi 
the Sudra varna. Raghunandana states (y'ide footnote 3) that like 
the Vaisyas the Ambasthas and others have been degraded to the 
rank of Sudras on account of their non-observance of sacred rites 
[Suddhitaltva), and that the ^udras should assume the surnames of 
Vasil , Ghosa, etc. (Udvahatattva, Kuladharmanusmrtih), which are 
known to be the surnames of high-class Kayasthas, thus definitely 
laying down that the Vaidyas and Kayasthas of Bengal are i 5 udras in 
rank.^** Yet for this state of things Raghunandana himself is not 
much responsible. The causes of the degradation of the Ksatriya 
and Vaisya varnas had their roots deep in the past. 

solar family, vamse mihirasya. The Varnias and the Senas in their inscriptii>ns 
claimed descent from the Yadava family and the lunar race respectively. 

7* Cf. Brbaddharma Purana, Uttara, ch. XIV. 
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As in medieval Europe so in ancient India there Had been 
jealousy between the spiritual ^nd temporal lords* and the Brahmanas 
had been seeking to widen the gulf between the tw6 orders and to 
prove the inferiority of the Ksatriyas. 

The rise of Buddhism no doubt represented a religious move- 
ment against the growing Brahmanical claims, and for a time held 
Brahmanism at bay. But the popular character of the movement 
was lost when it gradually developed, into a separate creed, 
engendering a spirit of combative counter-reformation among 
the supporters of the old order. While the Brahmanas later 
on with a surprising spirit of adaptability and accommodation adopt- 
ed good many points from Buddhism in matters of theology and 
philosophy and thereby cut the ground from under the feet of their 
opponents, they not only yielded but rather strengthened 
their pos-ition in the matter of caste rules, with the result that with 
the decline of Buddhism the ^pretensions and prerogatives of the 
priestly caste became more strongly established than before. Yet 
so long as the Ksatriyas possessed temporal powers, the Brahmanas 
could not suppress them appreciably by means of their writings. It 
was not till after the Muslim conquest of the country when the 
function of ruling had passed away from the hands of Hindu royal 
families that any question could arise about the extinction of the 
Ksatriya race. 

The case of the Vaisyas was much worse. Even in the Rgveda 
the Vaisyas, unlike the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, were not a homo- 
geneous unit. They comprised the whole body of common people, 
vis, and were divided into diverse classes with diverse functions and 
with diverse rules and regulations guiding them in their respective 
guilds and corporations. The artisan classes, such as Rathakara 
(chariot-maker), Taksan (carpenter), Kulala (potter), Karmara (black- 
smith), Suravat (vintner), Carmamna (leather-dresser), were respect- 
able citizens of the state, and evidently belonged to the community 
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of vis. Some of the descendants of the great sage Bhrgu were ex- 
pert chariot-makers (X. 39. iz[). The Sudras were either the enemies 
of the Aryan folk, the resisting natives of the soil, or the slaves 
captured from them m war- In any case they were not admitted 
into the rites and ceremonies of the Aryan community. 

During the later Vedic period when the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads were composed wc find that a considerable change had 
taken place with regard to the status of the Vaisyas. As the ruling 
class became more numerous and, therefore, more self-constituted, 
and as with the rapid expansion of Aryan domain in the Gangetic 
plains the Vedic society advanced more from tribalism towards feuda- 
lism, the difference between the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas became 
much wider. Again, with the more abundant supply of 5 udra 
slaves who were employed in all toilsome work, in ploughing, in 
pasturing and in industrial arts, the Aryan masters came to have a 
growing coiiCcinpc for manual labour, and those Aryans who worked 
as labourers went down in the estimation of the higher classes. The 
first notice of such a marked degradation is found in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (I. I. 3. 12) where a carpenter’s touch is said to impart 
ceremonial impurity. The Taittiriya Brahmana (I. I. 4. 8) men- 
tions the Rathakaras as a special caste separate from the Vaisyas in 
general. Thus a division arose between those Vaisyas whose pro- 
fessions were regarded as honourable and those whose occupations 
were looked down as being fit for Sudra slaves. To make 
matters worse, at a time when the problem of black peril and 
the question of purity of Aryan blood arose, and a policy of racial 
segregation followed, the Vaisyas, owitig to their large number and 
diversity, to their lack of proper understanding, and, above all, to their 
close association with the 5 udras in various fields of work, could not 
but receive a large admixture of non- Aryan blood. The proud higher 
classes, Brahmana and Ksatriya, therefore, began to adopt a more 
exclusive policy towards the proletarians of the community. 
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In the Dharmasastras we find the difference between the Vais- 
yas and the . 5 udras getting narrower day by day. Gautama (V. 
41-42) prescribes the same form of greeting, viz., arogya, or good 
health, for the Vaisyas and $udras. The same kitid of treatment 
was shown to a Vaisya and a ^udra guest by a Brahmana, viz., 
‘‘they should be fed with his servants for mercy’s sake” (Gaut. V. 45; 
Manu, III. 1 12). Yajnavalkya prescribes the same period of im- 
purity on bereavement, viz., fifteen days, for a Vaisya and a good 
!>udra (III. 22). The occupations of the two varnas were practically 
interchangeable. The general rule was that “in times of distress 
each varna may follow the occupations of that next below it in 
rank ’ (Visnii, II. 15). So the Vaisyas, who were rigidly shut out 
from the occupations of the higher varnas, freely took to those 
of the ^udras, while the latter in distress were permitted to follov/ 
the professions of the Vaisya varna (Yajnavalkya, I. 120). Later on 
Stidras could be found in the professions of cattle-breeding and agri- 
culture not only in exceptional circumstances but at all times (K an- 
ti ly a, I. 3). Handicrafts passed entirely into the hands of the isudra 
varna (Gaut. X; Visnu, II). 

Thus in Medieval India the artisan classes, such as carpenters, 
weavers, jxjtters, smiths, etc., who had in the Rg\'cdic society 
belonged to the Vaisya varna were ranked as ^udras. The 
recognised professions of a Vaisya were four in number, viz., agri- 
culture, trade, cattle-rearing and money-lending.® Of these, too, 
agriculture and cattle-rearing were regarded as not quite honourable, 
and eventually, like industrial arts, fell to the share of the 5 udra:». 
The principal reason is not only because of the manual labour in- 
\*olved in them, but also because it was not found possible to dis- 
lodge entirely the non-Aryan natives from those professions in 
countries where the Aryan penetration was more or less superficial. 

8 TOqrr^ fro: ^^—Yajnavalkya. I. 119. 
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Manu n^titcd this state of things and justified the aversion of the 
higher class Aryans towards agriculture by stating that it was not 
a noble profession as it involved the killing of insects and worms in 
the soil (X. 83-84). 

After this, trade and money-lending remained the only honour- 
able occupatibns for a Vaisya. But such was the contempt with 
which even these were looked upon by the Brahmanas that some of 
the law-givers would not allow a Brabmana to follow them even in 
times of distress (Apastamba, I. 7. 20. 10; Baudhayana, I. 5. 10 
24).® So it is not surprising to learn from Alberuni’s accounts 
(Sachau, vol. I, p. 125^^ that in the eleventh century in some parts 
of India at least, the Vaisyas, like the 5 udras, were forbidden to 
read the Veda. There was only one step more, viz., the forbidding 
of the use of the sacred thread, and the Vaisyas would become one 
with the Sudras. This, however, did not happen in Northern and 
Western India, where the Vaisya is still a dvi]a or twice-born. But 
the process was completed in Bengal. 

Bengal has a peculiar history of her own. Up to the time of 
Gautama Buddha, Bengal had not come into the Brahmanical order 
of society. It was during the time of the Mauryas and later that 
Bengal became subject to Buddhist and Jaina influences, and the 
culture of Aryavarta was first spread there by Buddhist and Jaina 
missionaries. In course of time Brahmana priests followed in 
the wake of Ksatriya adventurers and Vaisya traders, but on account 
of the existence of strongly organised non-Aryan communities and 
of the presence in full vigour of the two heretical faiths, the Brahma- 
nical conquest of the country was rather superficial. During the 
Gupta period the contact between Bengal and Mid-India steadily 

9 ' 

(Manu. XI, 70; Vi.^nu, XL. 1). 
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increased, and there were signs of the former being made an integ- 
‘ral part of Aryavarta in culture and law. The Asura (Alpine Aryan) 
culture of Bengal which had long resisted the Vedic Aryans seemed 
to be entirely dissolved, and the Asuras, the ancestors of the modern 
round-headed higher castes m the land, had, it appears from the 
inscriptions of the period, become full-fledged Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas of the Vedic stamp. 

Then followed the rule of the Palas, who, unlike the Guptas, 
were natives of Bengal proper, and came at the head of a popular 
movement. They ruled for four long centuries, during which they 
kept Buddhism in full vigour when it was dying out in the western 
provinces. It was under their auspices that a synthesis was effected 
betv/cen Mahayana Buddhism and the local Tantric cults rcsulti'ng 
in the growth of a peculiar religious system which distinguishes the 
Bengali religion even today from that of Upper India. It was just 
at this time that important changes were taking place in Mid-India. 
The Mimamsa teachings of Kumarila, aided by the philosophy of 
Sahkaracarya, were sweeping ‘away Buddhism and re-establishing 
the varnasrama system on a firm basis. At the same time the 
Ksatriya tradition, which had been very much weakened by the 
Huna and other barbarian invasions, was revived by the rise of the 
Rajputs, whether of indigenous or foreign origin. The nco-Hindii 
movement received the greatest support from these Rajputs, not the 
least from the new converts. And the Rajputs were found ruling all 
over the country, except Eastern India. The strong arm of the Pala 
kings kept off the Rajputs and their neo-Hinduism from Bengal 
with the result that the varnasrama system and the Ksatriya tradi- 
tion, which had not taken deep root in the land, did not receive the 
required stimulus for revival and growth. The Pala period, there- 
fore, saw the parting of ways between Bengal and the rest of India. 

With the fall of the Palas the door of Bengal was opened to 
influences from outside. The Senas with their orthodox views came 
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from the Deccan, and made the first serious attempt to regulate the 
loose social system of Bengal on the basis of a four-fold order. 
Before they could do much in that direction they were conquered 
by the Muslims. But the work was carried on and completed by 
the large number of immigrant Brahmanas from the middle country 
(popularly known in Bengal as Kanyakubja) who had fled before the 
oncoming Muslim invaders. It may be paradoxically said that 
Bengal was fully Brahman iscd only when the stronghold of 
Brahmanism had been conquered by iconoclastic foreigners. The 
result was that orthodoxy in social practices became stronger in Bengal 
than in Upper India, and the Bengali language was made more 
Sanskritic than any other dialect of India. 

Unfortunately, the work of reform, which, if carried out by 
kings, would have produced diifcrcnt results, received a twist from 
Brahmana legislators who could not sympathise with the spirit of the 
soil, and who could not shake off their caste prejudices. The fall of 
the Sena kings and the absence of a strong Ksatriya tradition in Bengal 
gave them the opportunity to remove one important leg of the four- 
fold varna order. Neither Parasurama nor Mahapadma Nanda could 
extirpate the Ksatriya varna. It was reserved for the Muslim con- 
querors to do this work for the Brahmanas, who could now say com- 
placently that there were no longer any Ksatriyas in the world. 
The peculiar land system in Bengal which had favoured the growth 
of a powerful Kayastha caste, as evidenced from the inscriptions of 
the Gupta and Pala periods, helped in the silent absorption of the 
Ksatriyas into that landowning and ruling caste. Today the 
number of Bengali Kayasthas, about 1,600,000, exceeds that of the 
whole of the rest of India. 

When the Ksatriyas passed out of existence the Vaisyas, who 
had already come very close to tHe 5 udras rn social status, had no 
chance of survival. In Bengal, especially, two facts told adversely 
against them as compared with their brethren in Mid-India. Firstly, 
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most of them were heretics in faith, being Buddhist or Jaina, which 
together with their connexions with the Pala rulers drew upon them 
the displeasure of the Sena kings and their Brahmana supporters/® 
Secondly, sea-voyage was freely indulged in by the traders of Bengal 
even when it was definitely prohibited in the Sastras. Baudhayana 
(I. I. 2) permitted it to all varnas in Aryavarta, though not in the 
Deccan. Manu (III. 158) condemned it in the case of Brahmanas 
only. But later on after the advent of the Muslims it became for- 
bidden for all." Ibn Battuta (ch. IX) in 1342 found trading vessels 
plying between the ports of Saptagrama and Suvarnagrama, and 
Southern India and Java. From the Nagarakrtagama (83. 2) written 
by Prapahea in Java in 1365 we learn that people came in large 
numbers from Cauda as well as other countries in ships with mer- 
chandise at that time. Bengali writers of the 15th and i6th centu- 
ries like Vijayagupta, Kavikahkana Mukundarama and Ksemananda 
did not regard as blameworthy, the sea- voyages made by the 
merchants Candradhara, Dhanapati, Srimanta and others. It 
required, therefore, little effort on the p<frt of the Brahmana legis- 
lators to reduce the Bengali Vaisyas to the status of Sudras. 

Raghu/iandana, however powerful his pen and influence might 
be, could not, and did not, abolish the intermediate varnas. He 
only put the coping stone to a structure which had its foundations 
laid in the distant past, which had been reared by circumstances in 
the PaJa and Sena periods, and which received completion from the 
swords of Muslim conquerors. This is the genesis of the dictum, 
so far as Bengal is concerned, that in the Kali age there are only 
two varnas, Brahmana and Sudra. Attempts were made to enforce 
this convenient dictum in the Deccan also. The revival of the 

10 Vide MM. H. P. Sastri’s Introduction to N. N. Vasu’s Buddhism and its 
Followers in Orissa.. 

" it... 

ll — —Brhanfurtdtya Puratia, XXII. 13-16. 
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Maratha military power, however, in the seventeenth century 
arrested the process of disappearance of the Ksatriya varna there, and 
the stubborn resistence offered by the Prabhu-Kayasthas in the 
eighteenth century foiled the Brahmanical efforts, though backed 
up by the support of some of the Peshwas, to deprive them forcibly 
of the use of the sacred thread and to reduce them to the status of 
Sudras. These and other circumstances, including the intervention 
of the ! 5 ahkaracaryas of Srhgeri Math, saved the Deccan from 
sharing the fate of Bengal. 

Let us now see how the Vaisyas of Bengal fared under the new 
order of things. Raghunandana assigns to the Kayasthas and 
Ambasthas the status of good Sudras, but besides mentioning that 
the Vaisyas have ceased to exist, does not refer to any division among 
their descendants, nor states whether all of them are good Sudras or 
not. Even when he alludes to the merchants of his time, as in 
the Vyavaharadarsana section of his V yavaharatattvay^^ he ?. silent 
about any classification among the mercantile people, from whom 
members are to be selected for the king’s court of justice. Probably 
in his opinion all the traders in various commodities, who were called 
Baniks, were degraded Vaisyas who had sunk to the status of good 
Sudras. Now who were the Baniks?*^ 

In modern times it is said on the authority of a comparatively 
recent work, entitled Parasarafaddhati, that there are five classes of 
Baniks, viz., dealers in scents, conch-shell ware, bell-metal ware, 
jewelleries, and gold.^^« But in this list no distinction is made bet- 
ween traders and artisans or manufacturers. A better description is 

13 On philological grounds the writer prefers to associate the word with 

pana. and to use b instead of v. 
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obtained from the two Puranas, Brahmavaivarta and Brhaddharma, 
which give a good picture of the social divisions in Bengal in about 
the 15th and i6th centuries. They mention only two classes of 
Baniks, Gandhika and Suvarra (Brh. Uttara. XIII and XIV;. Z?r. v, 
Brahmakhanda, X), while others like Karniakara, Sahkhakara, 
Svarnakara, Kumbhakara arc artisans and not Baniks. Of these 
Gandhika is ranked as a good 5 udra, and Suvarna as a degraded 
person like washerman, oilman, fisherman, goldsmith, etc. 

What is then the cause of degradation of the Suvarna-banik to 
a status worse than that of ordinary Jsudras? The Brahmavaivarta 
Purana attributes the degradation of the Suvarna-banik to his asso- 
ciation with goldsmith and his theft of gold. Indeed, the gold- 
smiths from their profession were suspected of the offence of steal- 
ing gold,^^ which was regarded as one of the five major sins, and 
were probably for that reason assigned a very low position in 
society.*® Is the present inferior social position of the Suvarna-banik 
due to the same cause It seems not. Because the suspected theft 
of gold is involved in the work of the goldsmith, and not of the 
trader. Besides, gold was never a forbidden fommodity to 
a good Vaisya. In fact, Manu requires him to have a 
thorough knowledge regarding gems, pearls, gold and other 
metals (IX. 329). Even a Brahmana or a Ksatriya who had to follow 
the occupation of a trader in times of distress could deal in gold, but 

*5 -Bhavatlcvablvitu’s PrayascUtafra- 

karana. 
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— Hetnadrt's CatHrvargacintamani, Praya^ittakl*andi*. 
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not in salt, scsamum^ cloth, till, lead, condiments, perfumes, fruits, 
medicinal herbs, etc. (Manu X. 85-89; Yaj. Ill 36-39; Apast. I. 
7. 20; Vas. II). Though the list of forbidden commodities varies in 
different books, gold is not mentioned in any of them, which nega- 
tives the proposition that dealing in gold is the cause of degradation 
of the Suvarnabanik. On the contrary, the dealer in perfumes and 
herbs, i.e., the Gandhika-banik, if at all, may be degraded because 
of his merchandise, and not the trader in gold.^' But the reverse 
has been the case fn Bengal. So some other cause of degradation 
must be sought for. 

It sometimes happens that a section of some depressed caste by 
changing the caste profession and adopting one which ils nobler in 
the estimation of the Brahmana legislators gains a higher status in 
society. The case of Sadgopas from Gopas and of Casadhobas from 
Dhobas may be cited as examples. It might be supposed that 
trade being a nobler profession than industrial art, some of 
the Svarnakaras sought to rise to a higher position by giving up the 
work of a goldsmith and becoming traders in gold. A suggestion 
like this is made ih the Brhaddharma Parana which derives 
the Svarnakara and Svarna-banik from the same origin, viz., from 
a Vaisya mother by an Ambastha father.'* But are there any 
grounds for supporting such a theory? 

First of all, there is no tradition among cither the Suvarna- 
baniks or the Svarnakaras about a common origin of the two. In 
fact, both the castes strongly disclaim any relationship with each 
other. Secondly, the Brahmanas of Bengal, instead of assigning a 
higher social status to the Suvarna-baniks, regard them as more 

17 fir » 
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degraded than the Svarnakaras, a fact which is entirely antagonistic 
to the theory of the former splitting up from the goldsmith caste by 
adopting a nobler profession. Thirdly, the Suvarna-banik is a pecu- 
liar caste which is found only in Bengal, those of Bihar and Orissa 
being evidently emigrants from Bengal. The peculiarity is that 
while in other commodities, like iron, bell-metal, precious stones, 
conch-shell, the worker is also the vendor, it is only in gold that 
we find the trader different from the w'orker. A similar functional 
caste trading in gold, but not manufacturing gold articles, has not 
originated anywhere outside Bengal. 

Fourthly, we know that the buying and selling of gold and 
gold articles was not the monopoly of any particular caste in Medie- 
val Bengal. Gold was one of the commodities included in the 
merchandise of 5 rinianta, who is described as a Gandha-banik in 
the Kavikahkana Cancl] and who does not lower himself in any 
way by such a business.’'^ Similarly, the merchant Candradhara, 
who is served by good Brahmanas, is found trading in gold articles 
and other commodities in Vijayagupta’s Manasamahgala.“'^ How can 
we then believe that a particular class of merchants held a monopoly 
of the trade in gold.^ Dhanapati, Srimanta, Cand, etc. of the 
Caiidi, and Manasa stories were general exporters and importers 
who did not make any distinction between this and that commodity. 
They belonged to the order of Baniks in Medieval Bengal. Simi- 
larly, Uddharana Datta, a historical person of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and a leading merchant of Saptagrama, is called simply a Banik, 
but not a trader in gold, in the contemprary work of Vrndavana- 
dasa, Caitanyabhagavata (Antya, ch. V). 

Fifthly, there is a tradition among the modern Suvarna-baniks 
that their forefather Kusalacandra Adhya had three sons, Sanaka, 

19 I” (T* 
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Sanatana and Sanatkumara, who became respectively the founders 
of the castes of Suvarna-banik, Mani-banik and Gandha-banik. 
Even if little value be attached to such tradition, the connexion bet- 
ween the Suvarna-banik and the Gandha-banik appears to be much 
closer from all points than between the former and the Svarnakara. 
Both these Banik castes have got surnames like Datta, Dasa, De, 
Dhara, Candra, Laha, etc., and gotras like Kasyapa, Bharadvaja, 
Alamyana, Savarna, $andilya, etc. All these considerations suggest 
that the word Suvarna in the name of the caste might not in the 
origin have anything to do with gold. 

A clue is found in Anandabhatta’s Valldlacarita, composed in 
the year 1510 A.D. Like the Brhaddharma and Brahmavaivaria 
Puranas, the V alallacarita also mentions only two classes of mer- 
chants of Vaisya origin, Baniks or Nigamas and Gandhikas,*^ from 
which it is inferred that the first were merchants in general, and that 
the second were a special section of them dealing in scented articles. 
Nowhere in the book is there any mention of a class of merchants 
dealing in gold only. The word Suvarna as denoting a 
special section of merchants is used only in four passages 
in the whole book. In chapter XVIII it is stated that 
the Vaisyas have got the following subdivisions — ^Upakesa, 
Pragva^, Rohita, Mahismatya, Vaisalya, Kaiisambya, Varana- 
vata, Ayodhyika, Gurjara, Ujanika, Suvarna, Jejatutiya. As 
all the other names are territorial, it is very likely that Suvarna also 
denotes territory here, and not any special trade. In other words, 
Suvarna-banik means the trader of the land of Suvarna. 

Now where is Suvarna? Probably, it is the old, famous port 
of Suvarnagrama at the junction of the big rivers Brahmaputra and 
Meghna, and not far from the site of Vikramapura, the capital of the 
Sena- kings. According to tradition current among the modern 
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Siivarnabaniks, their forefather Sanaka was settled at Suvarnagrama. 
Sahkako^, the stronghold of the Banik community as mentioned in 
the Vallalacarita, was very likely situated in the district of Suvarna- 
grama. A place of some importance at the time was Ujani on the 
river Ajaya in the modern district of Birbhum, whose merchants 
were called Ujanikas. Partly on account of the tyranny of Vallala- 
sena, partly because of the growing importance of Saptagrama as a 
place of trade, but mainly on account of the sack of Suvarnagrama 
first by the Muslim conquerors and then by the Magh pirates that 
the majority of the merchants of the place scattered towards the 
west and southwest. 

The three other passages where the name Siivarna occurs in the 
V allalacarita are in chapter II where the Suvarnas are described as 
being haughty on account of their wealth, in chapter XXIII where 
they are said to be too proud of their social rank, and attached to the 
cause of the Pfila rulers, for which they were sought to be degraded to 
the rank of Sudras by King Vallalascna, and in chapter XXVII where 
their final degradation is said to follow the disuse of the sacred thread. 
In all these four passages Suvarna had nothing to do with gold, but 
seemed to denote a territorial name.“^ In later times when the 
memory of their connexion with Suvarnagrama was lost, Suvarna 
before the word Banik came to be associated with gold. Such was 
the later-day mentality for connecting the Suvarna-baniks with gold 
that the expression Kanakaksetrin, which was said to be a surname of 
Sanaka, and which evidently denotes an inhabitant of Kanakaksetra, 
was made to yield the meaning of dealer in gold.“’ Probably some 


22 Tahaqat i-Nasiri states that Liikhmania proceeded towards Sankanat after 
his flight from Nudiah. 

23 Suvarna is the name of a subdivision of Varendra Br.ihmanas, and also of a 
section of Mahisyas. 
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Milch fate befell the merchants of the still more ancient Tamralipti 
when the place-name was corrupted, and they gradually became 
identified with Tamil or Tambuli, i.e. dealer in betel-leaf. 

If then the Suvarnas had been Vaisya merchants in the time of 
the Sena kings, what has led to their degradation to a status below 
that of the Gandhikas and even the workmen and dealers in iron, 
bell-metal and conch-shell wares, who are regarded as good Sudras? 
The Vallalacariia attributes this to two causes, which may or may 
not be accepted, but than which no better ones have yet been stated 
or suggested by anybody. Dr. Wise’s theory, referred to by Riscly in 
his Tribes and Castes of Bengal, that the Suvarna-baniks are Hindus- 
thani Banias who lost rank by residing in Bengal, is a mere con- 
jecture with no grounds for support. 

The first cause seems to be that the Suvarnas being the proudest 
of the mercantile community in Bengal offered greater resistance to 
the Brahmanical attempts in the post-Pala period to enforce the dic- 
tum of two varnas in the Kali age with the result that when the 
Brahmanas had succeeded in their object the Suvarnas were punished 
for their contumacy by degradation to a lower rank than others. But 
even then they on account of their previous position in society con- 
tinued to secure the services of good Brahmanas from the Radha, 
Varendra and Vaidic communities, though their priests, too, were 
punished with degradation for that. 

The second and the more important cause is Vallala’s tyrannical 
policy. So strong is the tradition regarding it among the modern 
Suvarna-baniks that it is dilHcult to dismiss it wholly as an invention 
of later times. Moreover, there is nothing improbable in the story 
of the Suvarnas’ attachment to the old Pala rulers, of Vallala s failure 
in obtaining the required financial help from them, of the combina- 
tion, though from different motives, of the kingly and priestly 
powers against the rich and proud .Suvarnas, the leaders of the 
Vaisya community of Bengal, and of the forcible deprivation of the 
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the sacred thread, the memory of which is still preserved by the use 
of golden chain round the neck by many members of the commu- 
nity. In point of wealth and influence the powerfully organised 
Suvarnas in the twelfth century resembled to some extent the 
Marwari community of modern Bengal. 

A parallel history is furnished by the more recent happenings 
in the Mahratta country with regard to the Prabhu-Kayasthas in 
the time of Peshwa Narayan Rao. Brahmanas were forbidden to 
officiate as priests for them, and they were ordered not to perform the 
rites of the twice-born. They were to call themselves Parbhus in- 
stead of Prabhus, and to say Dandaxmt instead of Pranama as a 
mark of degradation. Fortunately for the Prabhus, Narayana Rao 
met with a premature end, which was followed by troublous times 
when concessions had to be made to them. Besides, they were 
too much established in power in the country to be easily overcome, 
and they received in addition the valuable support of the Sankara- 
carya of 5 rhgeri Math. In the case of the Suvarnas, however, the 
interdicting policy of the Sena kings was probably aided by the 
Buddhist faith of the Baniks and their practice of sea-voyage at a 
time when the caste rules were being made more rigid after the down- 
fall of the Pala rulers. What was begun by the Senas was complet- 
ed when the Brahmanas obtained the sole custodianship of the Hindu 
society in Bengal on the disappearance of the last Hindu king. 
Matters were not improved by the wholesale conversion of the 
Suvarna-banik caste into the unorthodox faith of Caitanya in the 
1 6th century. 

The mention of the Vallalacarita as a source-book of informa- 
tion concerning the social conditions in Medieval Bengal brings in 
the question as to whether the book is a modern forgery. There is 
ample evidence to prove that the main part of the book is based on 
contemporary accounts. Firstly, the mode of presentation in detached 
forms and quotations from writers of the time like Bhatta Sirnhagiri, 
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Sarana Datta, Kalidasa Nandi, instead of a systematic, running ac- 
count by the composer Anandabhatta, speaks more for its relia- 
bility than otherwise. The faithfulness of the quotations is vouched 
for by the recording of even unpalatable statements not approved of 
of by Anandabhatta, e.g., the story of the extirpation of the 
Brahmana varna by Subhauma,^* which has no connexion with the 
story of the degradation of the Baniks. 

Secondly, in this book several facts are recorded whith were 
not known to the Kulaji, writers of even four hundred years ago, but 
which have been brought to light only recently by modern research- 
es. The Sena kings are described as ‘Brahmaksatriyas and Karnato 
Ksatriyas, descended from Virasena of the lunar race, exactly as in 
the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena which was discovered in 1865. 
This genealogy, the connexion of Vallalasena with Bhatta Simhagiri, 
the contemporaneousness of Vijayasena and Codagahga of Orissa, the 
account of the Pradyumnesvara temple, etc., could hardly have been 
known to a forger even in the middle of the 19th century, while a 
manuscript of the book has been found to be authentically dated 
over two hundred years ago. 

Thirdly, the allusion in the above-mentioned inscription of 
Vijayasena to **the son of Parasara (Vyasa) as having caused to flow 
the honey-stream of beautiful stanzas, in memory of the achieve- 
ments of Virasena and other princes,” must refer to the Vyasa 
Purina incorporated in the Vallalacarita, as that book made an 
addition of the story of Virasena to the account reproduced almost 
verbatim from the Harivarnsa, chapter XXXI. 

How the true history of Vallalasena beyond what is recorded by 
contemporary writers was lost in , oblivion even in the time of 

^ 
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Anandabhatta (1510 A.D.) is shown by his relation in the Khila 
Vallalacarita of the story of Vallala’s death after his victory in a 
battle with the Muslim raider Bayadumba. The story of Adisura 
and the accounts of the present subdivisions of the Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas arc found not in the main book but in the introductory 
part, called Purvakhanda, written by Anandabhatta himself from 
his personal knov/ledge and not from any old authority. In much 
later times the celebrity of Anandabhatta* s book attracted imitators 
and forgers. Gopalabhatta’s Vallalacarita, for instance, was written 
in the interests of the Yogi caste. But the ignorance of the 
writer has led him to make such absurd statements that the spurious- 
ness of the work is betrayed at a glance. 

N. K. Dini 



The Early Career of Quli Qutb Shah of Golconda 

Quli Qutb, son of Amir Zada Awish Quli and grand- 
son of Amir Zada Pir Quli Beg, was fourteenth in succession from 
Qara Khan, a descendant of Yafis or Japhet, son of Null. 

FIrishta states that the family of Quli Qutb was an o(T-shoot of 
the Tiirkah Baharlu, a branch of the Mir All Shakkar tribe. Other 
historians mention that Quli Qutb had a direct descent from Mirza 
Jahan Shah Maqtul, the brother of Sikandar II. The chroniclers are 
of opinion that he was bom at Sa’adabad, a village in Hamadan. His 
great-grand-mothcr Khatun Khadija was the daughter of Prince 
Yusuf, and his mother Manyam Khatun, a Persian lady of rank, was 
the daughter of Malik Saleh, a noble of Hamadan. Malik Saleh 
gave bis gtandson the patronymic of Quli Qutb and brought him up. 

Amir Hasan Beg, the ruler of Bakr and a Aq Nile (the name 
of a tribe) by descent, extended by means of conquest his hold over 
the Qara Qu Nile (another section of the Turks) and at the re- 
commendation of the nobles of Hamadan took into his favour Pir Quli 
(the grand father of Quli Qutb), who was then down on his luck. On 
the demise of Amir Hasan, his son Khalil Sultan treated him well. 

During the reign of Yakub, son of Khalil. Quli Qutb having 
reached his majority aspired for power. The astrologers had 
predicted a bright future for him. For all this, Yakub wanted 
to destroy him. Consequently, in order to save him from iiijurv, 
his father Awish Quli sent him out to India In company of 
bis (Awish’ s) brother. When setting out, the party took with them 
the choicest presents, such as horses which the Indian rulers liked 
most. Reaching Yezd, the immigrants visited the noble saint Shah 
Nuruddin Niamatullah II, who by reason of his marriage in the 
family of Quli Qiitub, was regarded as a person to be solicited for 
blessings and material help. The saint welcomed the party, and 
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then giving Quli Qutub his own blessings and the news of His future 
greatness and sovereignty over Hindustan bade them farewell. 
Then, Quli Qutb and his party spread sail and, in course of time, 
reached Muhammadabad, Bidar. 

The annalists are at least unanimous on the point that his 
attainment of the high position and the ‘acquisition of tHe title of 
Qutb-ul'Mulk and the jagir of Golconda and its sorroundmgs 
happened during the sovereignty of Sultan Mahmud Bahmani. 
Afterwards, he rose to the position of Sipah Salar and was addressed 
in the royal firmans as Shaheb-us-Saif-ul-Qalam or the master of the 
sword and the pen. During the period of disorder and confusion 
that broke out in the empire Quli Qutb was made the Mutassaddi 
or the imperial record keeper of Tilangana when he was given the 
appellation of Qutb Shah. 

With the downfall of the Bahmani empire, Qutb-ul-M<ulk 
raised the insignia of royalty and made Golconda his capital. Gol- 
conda w'as at first known as Manqal, and its Raja was called Deo 
Raya. The eastern portion of Golconda which extended to the sea 
was full of dense forests and precipitous hills with forts at their 
summit. All the rivers of Subah Deccan meet and enter the ocean 
across Golconda. Thus, the Godavari and the other streams of 
Balaghat meet together at Golconda and pass xMa. Rajbandari to the 
sea. Again, the Bhonra, the Krsna, and the Tungabhadra meander 
through Bijapur, Masulipatam towards the sea. 

Quli Qutb gained admittance into the group of Sultan’s Turki 
slaves. Gradually, on account of his skill and experience in financial 
matters, Qutb obtained the office of Mashrafi in the imperial harem, 
and the ladies set their affections on him for his integrity and good 
conduct. In those days the expenses of the royal zenana was met 
out of the revenues from Tilan^na. It was a country which was full 
of brigands and thieves, its people were supercilious and rebellious, 
and reluctant in paying revenue. At last, Quli Qutb made a 
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representation to the Bahmani ruler saying that he could, with- 
out the assistance of any force, control the malefactors of Tilahgana. 
His representation was accepted and he was appomted for the purpose. 
With some of his attendants, Quli Qutb set out to Tilahgana and by 
means of dexterity and resourcefulness, he won over the magnates 
of the locality and finally succeeded in quelling the disturbance and 
thereby gaming a reputation for ability and talent. 

It is related that, both Quit Qutb and his uncle presented Sultan 
Muhammad with the royal presents that they had brought from Iran 
and entered into the state service. The uncle and the nephew were 
appointed in positions of honour and trust, and both of them suc- 
cessfully carried out their commissions. Some years later, the uncle 
rceived, with great difficulty, the Bahamani Sultans’ permission for 
returning to his native country but no such concession was given to 
the nephew. His royal personality and his affinity to the ruling 
house at Iran, in addition to the good services that he had rendered 
and the sterling character that he [X)ssesscd, made him indispensable 
in the Bahmani court. In other words, he was a man after the 
Sultan’s heart. 

Once, Sultan Muhammad Bahmani attended by his retinue 
went on a hunting expedition. Qutb's experience and skilfulness m 
chasing games attraered the attention of Sultan Muhammad, who 
made him a present of 1^0 horses of Persian, Arab and I urki breed all 
covered with gold saddles, and other valuable paraphernalias, besides 
precious robes of honour. Further, the country called Karnakal and 
Its vicinity was conferred upon him tor meeting his private expenses. 

On another occasion, Sultan Muhammad repaired to his pleasiiie 
garden and engaged himself in enjoyment and pleasantry. The 
evening had drawn near, and the Sultan s cortege had nearly left 
him, when a party of well-armed Abyssinian and Deccani Amirs 
attacked the Sultan. With only five stout warriors Qutb lan for the 
Sultan’s defence and destroyed the assailants* Firishta has related the 
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incident in a different way and makes no mention o£ the part played 
by Quli in defence of the Bahamani Sultan. 

In 899 H. (1493-94 A.D.) Sultan Mahmud Gujarati lodged a 
complaint to Sultan Mahmud Bahmani. against the high-handedness 
of Bahadur Gilani, a certain noble of the Bahamani court. It was 
alleged that, the said noble had not only conquered the coastal cities 
and the ports but had also made off with some twenty-two Gujarati 
ships laden with merchandise. Sultan Mahmud Bahmani ordered 
Bahadur to restore the Gujarati vessels, but as the latter disobeyed him, 
the Sultan personally set out against the refractory noble and ordered 
Qutb-ul-Mulk Deccani to march from Tilahgana against BrJ'adur. 
In the action that followed, Qutb-ul-Mulk received a mortal wound 
and on his death, Sultan Mahmud Bahmani conferred the title of 
Qutb-ul-Mulk to Quli Qutb and granted the two mouzas Kotgir 
and Durgi in jagir. 

In 901 H. (1495-1496 A.D.) Qutb-ul-Mulk Quli Qutb was 
appointed as the Tarafdar of Tilahgana. f he conquest of Mirch was 
effected by Quli Qutb and this success brought him further progress 
and prosperity. Puta Naik, the Hindu chief of Mirch, possessed one 
lac and fifty thousand foot soldiers. When the Muslims laid siege 
to Mirch daily skirmishes took place causing heavy casualty on both 
sides. At last, Deo Naik, the brave son of Puta Naik, met Qutb- 
ul-Mulk with a big force, but he was put to death by the Muslim 
general. Subsequently, Puta Naik sought for peace. In return for 
the victory that he had effected, the Bahmani Sultan gave valuable 
presents to Qutb-ul-Mulk and placed all the conquered territories of 
the non-Muslims under his care. 

The hostility of the nobles created a disorder in the Bahmani 
empire. ‘Adil Khan, the Mamladar of Raichur and Belgaum, 
wrote a note to the Bahmani ruler about the revolt caused by 
Malik Dinar Habshi in conjunction with Malik Khuskadam Turk 
and A2i2-ul-Mulk. Upon this, the Sultan led an army, the tight 
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wing of which was itnder the command of 'Adil Khan and Fakhr-iil- 
Miilk, and its left wing under Barid-i-Mamalik Malik Qasim Turk, 
Qadam Khan and Jahangir Khan, while the centre composed of 
Turks, Khorasanis, Afghans and Indians was commanded by the 
Sultan himself. When the two forces met face to face, Fakhr-til 
Mulk and Malik Rand dispersed the opponents. At this stage, the 
enemies made a vehement attack against tlie centre of the imperia- 
lists, and thereby caused a stampede in the rank and file. In this 
contingency, Qutb-ul-Mulk with his reserve force came to the help 
of the disjointed royal army, drove back the assailants and imprisoned 
Malik Dinar. At last, owing to the intercession of Majlis-i-Rafi 
‘Adil Khan and other amirs, the Sultan let bygones be bygones and 
restored the Ixioty to Malik Dinar. 

After the battle Qiitb was made, the Amir-ui-Umara of Tilan- 
giina and was given Kotgir and other places of Tilahgana in jagir. 

When Qutb-ul-Mulk and the other Amirs had left the court 
and proceeded to their jagirs, Malik Qa5lm Barid showed himself 
111 his true colours. Having 
the court, he secured the administration of the Bahmani capital and 
made the Sultan his stipendiary. Those nobles who set their faces 
against him, he wanted to make a clean sweep of. On receipt 
of this information, Majlis- i-Rafi. ‘Adil Khan, Dastur-ul-Mamalik 
Malik Dinar, Malik Qutb-ul-Mulk and others united rheir efforts 
and raised an army against Malik Band. The confederates, next, 
bend their steps cowards the capital. Upon this, Band reported to 
the Sultan about the hostile designs of the nobles against him and 
soiighcj^his protection. Being thus duped, the poor Sultan sent a 
number of Sayyids and Ulemas to Qutb-ul-Mulk, protested against 
his inimical and disorderly conduct, and insisted on the immediate 
demobilisation of the army. It was at length agreed upon that, the 
Amirs would recall their armies if Band would wash his hands of 
the administration and proceed to his jagir at Ausa and Kandhar. 

DLCLMDi-K, tg^O 5 
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Thus, when the trouble was averted, the Bahmani Sultan presented 
Qutb-ul-Mulk with 8,000 horse and rewarded the other nobles 
with similar presents. 

in 908 H. (1502-1503 A.D.) the nobles of the Bahmani empire 
encamped themselves at Irki against the noivmuslims of Vijaya- 
nagara. Malik Qutb-ul-Mulk sent 3,000 horse, 10,000 foot and 30 
elephants to the Sultan. The other Amirs, such as Majlis-i-Rafi ‘Adil 
Khan, Fatehullah Imad-ul-lah, Dastur-ul-Mamalik, Malik Dinar, 
Sultan Ahmad and Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahir sent their forces as well. 

In consultation with Qutb-uI-Mulk, the Sultan sent out Ain-ul- 
Mulk with a big force : the latter marched via Gulbarga to Vijaya- 
nagara. The Sultan personally set out with another army and laid 
siege to Raichur. At last, the garrison made their submission and 
offered a present of gold and jewelleries to the Sultan. When the 
expedition terminated, the Sultan bestowed Raichur and Mudgal 
and their vicinities upon Majlis-i-Rafi ‘Adil Khan, and compensated 
the other nobles of his court. 

Meanwhile, Masnad-i- Ali Malik Qasim Band would not let 
the grass grow under his feet. On the 9th Zilhijjah of 909 H. 
(Friday, 24th May, 150^} A.D.) he secured the co-operation of the 
other nobles of the court, and at the nick of time, besieged the royal 
palace at Bidar. The garrison however, offered him a prolonged 
resistance, whereupon, the evil-minded Band bought off the com- 
mandant and thus gained an access into the citadel. Having made 
away with Khan-i-Jahan, a well-wisher of the Sultan, he seized the 
reins of government and dispossessed the sovereign of all power. 

On hearing this, Majlis-i-Rafi ‘Adil Khan sent letters to the 
important nobles inviting their assistance in the matter of liberating 
the king from the dictatorial power of Barid. Thus, letters and em- 
bassies were despatched to Sultan Ahmad Bahri, Fatehullah ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk, Dastur-ul-Mamalik, Malik Qutb-ul-Mulk, and a big force 
was collected in no time. When the allied army reached Bidar, 
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Barid took the Sultan with him and offered resistance to the confede- 
racy. In the battle that soon commenced, Barid obtained initial 
successes, but when Haidar Khan, his Sar-i-naubat fell against the 
onslaught of Malik Qutb-ul-Mulk, Barid flew off to Ausa 
and Kandhar. Then, the Amirs, who had formed a confederacy, 
paid their respects to the Sultan and stated, as an explanation 
of their hostile conduct that, it was simply to free the Sultan from 
the tutelage of Barid that they had taken up arms against him. 
The Sult^i ultimately gave remunerations to these Amirs. 

In 910 H. (150/}- 1 505 A.D.) Sultan Mahmud Bahmani took 
exception to the conduct of 'Adil Khan of Bijapur who adopted the 
Shia faith. For the purpose of punishing ‘Adil, the Sultan sought 
military aid from Qutb-ul-Mulk and Malik Fatehullah ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk. Imad-ul-Mulk, who had qualms for ‘Adil delayed sending 
the required help, whereas, Qutb-ul-Mulk proceeded with his army 
in Sultan’s help. The imperial force next marched against Bijapur. 
Ultimately it so happened that, on account of the intervention made 
by Qutb-ul-Mulk, the Sultan exonerated Adil Khan of his crime and 
made him return to the capital, Muhammadabad, Bidar. 

Regarding the incident about the punishment inflicted on ‘Adil 
Khan by Sultan Mahmud, Finshta gives the following account. He 
writes, that in 910 H. (1504-1505 A.D.) Amir Barid, the son of 
Qasim Barid stepped into the office once held by his deceased father. 
Not unlike the father, the son deprived the Sultan of all executive 
authority. Meanwhile, Majlis-i-‘Ali ‘Adil Khan introduced the 
Shia doctrine in his court for which the Deccanis, who were mostly 
Sunnis, were up in arms against him. Sul^n Mhhmud Bahmani 
corresponded with Qutb-ul-Mulk Hamadani, Fateh-ullah Imadul 
Mulk and Khudawand Khan calling for their assistance against 
'Adil Khan who had turned a Shia. Consequently, Qutb-ul-Mulk, 
with the Amirs of Tilang in his train, made rapid strides towards 
the Bahmani capital. But ‘Imad-ul-Miilk and Khudawand Khan, 
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at first, made excuses and delayed sending any help. Sulun 
Mahmud and Amir Barid, next, sent a messenger to Malik Ahmad 
Bahri asking him to do them a good turn. Thus, Malik Ahmad 
and Khwaja Jehan Dcccani pushed their way to Bidar for effecting a 
co-operation with the Bahmani king. Thinking that it would be 
unwise on his part to engage into hostilities with the confederates, 
‘Adil Khan left Sagar and Hasanabad in charge of Fakhr-ul-Mulk 
Turk, and having placed his Infant son Isma’il under the protection 
of Kama! Khan, the Sar-i^naubat in the south and other Amirs and 
committed to them the task of defending Bijapiir, he proceeded to 
Berar. SuImii Mahmud, Amir Barid, and Qutb iil Mulk removed 
the Bijapur chief. 

Under instruction from ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, ‘Adil Khaq moved on 
to Bufhanpur. Later, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk sent an errand to Malik 
Ahmad and Qutb-ul-Mulk representing that the sharp-witted 
Amir Barid had set his heart upon winning over 'Adil Khan and 
laying waste to Bijapur and its surroundings, that, it would be a 
serious catastrophe if Barid was allowed to ha\'c a hold upon the 
Bahmani Sultan, and that, it would be proper if Malik Ahmad and 
Qutb-ul-Mulk took the helm at the Bahmani capital. Being thus 
trumped up, Ahmad and Qutb turned hack to their posts without any 
permit from the Bahmani Sultan. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, in the sequel, 
wrote to the Sultan stating that he should, wirhoiK* any tardiness, 
pitch upon the capital and abandon all pique with 'Add Khan. But 
the Suldn did not fall in with dmad and sent out an army to 
Bijapur tor conquering Isma'il ‘Adil Khan. When ‘Adil was in- 
formed of the return of M^alik Ahmed and Qutb-iil-Mulk to their 
head-quarters, he left Burhanpur and with quick speed pushed on 
to Berar. Next, the two collaborators, ‘Add Khan and ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk, attacked the Bahmani army, drove away Malik Barid towards 
Berar, and hurried off with the Sultan. 


K. K. Basu 



Hyder Ali’s Eelations with the Marathas, 1769-70 

In the proceedings of the Select G)mmittee of the loth 
March, 177I1 wc read — “From the present conduct of the 
Marathas both in the north and in the south and from the geniu5, 
spirit and ambition of Madhav Rao, we are inclined to suspect that 
their designs are not confined to the mere collection of chauth but 
extend to the subjection of the whole Peninsula.’ This state- 
ment may have some truth. 

Krishna Rao Ballal informed Nana Fandis that the 3rd expedition 
of the Peshwa against Hyder was undertaken to humble Hyder com- 
pletely with the assistance of some of the Poligars in the south, the 
^chief of Chitradurg and Murar Rao of Gooti.^ The Peshwa himself 
wrote that he intended to bring together all the Poligars including 
the chiefs of Cuddapah and Kurnul, to defeat Hyder and to re- 
conquer territory worth 2 to 3 crores of rupees, seized by Hyder by 
force and cunning. 

Hyder gave Madhav Rao grave officncc. He attempted to 
stir up the Peshwa’s domestic enemies against him. He maintained 
secret communications with Raghunath Rao and even after Janoji’s 
complete reconciliation with the Peshwa in 1769, he tried to stir 
him up against the Peshwa. ‘ But these were small matters com- 
pared with the systematic encroachment of Hyder on the Maratha 
sphere of influence. Two years’ tribute remained unpaid: Hyder 
felt strengthened by the defensive alliance he had concluded with 
the British. Mir Reza, his brother-in-law, had deserted to the 
Marathas three years before. He now returned to his former allc- 


1 Select Committee Proceedings— loth March, 1771* 

2 Peshwa Da f tar, vol. 37, letter no. 194. 

3 Ibid., vol. 37, letter no. 198. 

4 vol. 29, letter no. 236; vol. 38, letter nos. 151, 198. 
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giancc. Mir and Hydcr together attacked Mahimaji Sindhia, the 
foiijdar of Balapur, who had a garrison of about 850 men. The 
strength of the Mysore army was about 10.000. Mahimaji retreated 
first to Kurpa, thence to Gcoti but could not get help anywhere. 
He returned to Anantapur. In the meantime Talpul held by 
Rakhmaji Bhonsla was seized by Hydcr treacherously. He called 
Rakhmaji for negotiations but seized him, beheading many of his 
men. Hydcr next advanced to Anantapur. Mahimaji withdrew to 
Hanhar. Gopal Rao Patwardhan protested against this aggression of 
Hydcr and tried to dissuade him from doing mischief in the Taluk 
of Balapur, Hyder replied : “It was agreed between us that within 
4 months Sera, Huscot and Balapur Taluk will be returned to me but 
even after the lapse of two years with a man of your worth as the go- 
between this has not been done. Please request the Peshwa to right 
this wrong. The Killadar of Balapur Mahimaji Sindhia was taking 
into his service some of our dissatisfied men and was fomenting 
trouble in our own territory. Hence I drove him out.”^ Hyder- 
went to the territory of Murar Rao of Gooti. Murar Rao thought 
it proper under the circumstances to placate Hyder by seeing him. 
Hyder gave him presents and induced him to make an agreement 
promising to pay 50,000 rupees every year.'* He took tribute by 
force from Chitradurg, Harpanhalli and other places and proceeded 
upto Harihar. Lakshman Hari, the Maratha Manila tdar of Hark 
har thought it prudent to .see Hyder and placate him. Hydcr then 
advanced to Savanur and the Marathas heard that the ruler of Sava- 
nur paid 40,000 hons secretly to him and thus bought him off^ 
Madhav Rao proceeded systematically. There was nothing 
insufficient or haphazard about his arrangements. With an army 
numbering approximately 75.000 the Peshwa was in a position to 
spare a considerable number of troops to occupy the conquered terri- 

5 Peshwa Daftar, val. 37, letter no. 172. 

6 Aithihasik Lckh Samgraha, letter no. 827. 7 Ibid., letters 833 & 834. 
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tory. Of the conquered forts those that were easily defensible were 
garrisoned by the Marathas. Unimportant forts were systematically 
dismantled so that Hyder might not seize and utilize them as 
points of vantage. Peixoto notes with some surprise that the Peshwa 
did not pillage or damage. Therefore many forts surrendered 
voluntarily.® 

On the approach of the Peshwa, Hyder withdrew to Anawatty 
and the forest of Udagani with his infantry and guns. He kept 
about 25,000 troops with Mir Reza, Tipu Sultan and Venkat Rao 
Barqi and Mukhdum All, 20,000 were scattered in different forts 
and nearly 30/35,000 were always with him." The Peshwa kept 
a small force of about 10,000 to watch Hyder’ s movements. He 
himself encamped 20 kos in advance of Hyder towards Seringa- 
patam. If Hyder came out pf the forest, Gopal Rao from the side 
of Savanur and the Peshwa from the other side would attack simul- 
taneously. If he did not come out the Peshwa intended to advance 
towards Scringapatam and conquer his forts on the way.’" Gopal 
Rao encamped near Savanur and the Peshwa towards Scringapatam. 
Hyder had become wiser after his two encounters with Madhava 
Rao. He did not intend to fight a pitched battle. He com- 
missioned Tipu to collect all the straw and wood that he could, burn 
all that could not be removed, to fill up the wells and ponds and to 
give notice to the people to retire from the villages into the larger 
fortified places. Having executed as far as possible the orders of his 
father, Tipu fell back to Scringapatam.” 

In January 1770 the Peshwa captured Budhehal, Kandikire, 
Chiknaikhalli. The Pqshwa’s itinerary reports that by the 13th of 
February he reached Nagmangal via Turbikire, the ruler of Chitra- 

8 Peixoto VI, ^5. 

9 Atthihnsili Lekh Sumgraha, IV, intro. 

10 Peshwa Daftar, vul. 37, letter no. 18^. 

11 Peixoto V, 163. 
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diirga and Murar Rao of Gooti joining the Peshwa’s army. The 
* Peshwa pulled some forts to the ground and garrisoned some. 
Even then in some of the conquered forts he had to keep the men of 
Chitradurg and in some the old guard of Hyder with a small num- 
ber of Maratha troops. Nagmangal was razed to the ground but 
Belur was garrisoned.^” Hyder had fortified Bangalore and Seringa- 
patam where he hoped to be able to hold out for 4/6 months until 
the advent of the rainy season. Without wasting his time in 
besieging Bangalore and Seringapatam, the Peshwa marched towards 
Chikbalapur and Kolar. After taking Deonhalli he demolished it 
as also Magdi. Then he proceeded to Chikbalpur which 
surrendered after four days’ siege. Nandidurga had also to be 
besieged and when its foujdar agreed to surrender the place, four 
hundred Maratha troops were placed there. Kolar was taken and 
razed to the ground. At Mulwagal 30/32 men who were taken 
prisoner were killed because they had looted the mela of Venkat- 
giri. About the loth of April the Peshwa retraced his steps to 
Devraidurg without attempting to capture Bangalore or Seringa- 
patam. In course of his return journey he stormed the hillfort of 
Nijgal, directing the attack himself. The fort held out for 8 days. 
The Peshwa’s brother Narayan Rao received a bullet wound in the 

wrist. Peixoto who was in Hyder’s camp, records “we had 

frequent news of the Marattoes and there were some days in which 
they took 2/3 forts which might have held out for some months. 

Hyder was in the eastern part of his dominions at Udagani. 
Thence he went to Tarikire. Gopal Rao came from Savanur to 
Harihar, 30 kos from Tarikire. Hyder succeeded in sending de- 
tachments that surprised the Maratha garrison at Chiknaikhalli. 
There were 1100 men of whom only 125/ 150 were Maratha troops, 

12 Aithihasik Lekh Samgraha, 973. 

13 Peshwa Daftar, vol. 37, letter no. 206. 

14 Kharc — Aithihasik Lekh Samgraha, letter no. 930. 
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400 belonging to the Poligar of Chitradurg and the rest were 
Hyder’ s old garrison. Hyder had no difficulty in smuggling 300 
of his own men. The Marathas were caught and their noses and 
ears were cut off. The Maratha garrison from Kandikire and 
neighbouring places took fright and fled away. The Peshwa on 
hearing this sent 3000 cavalry with Narsingh Rao Dhaigudc, 
Shahji Bhonsle of Akalkote and Mahimaji Sindhia towards Chik- 
naikhalli and also sent an order to Gopal Rao that from Harihar he 
should go to Matode so that men would not take fright and fly 
away and he would also be in a position to watch Hyder. Mir Reza 
had been commissioned by Hyder to make a diversion against the 
Marathas and to prevent them getting their forage. He was a cons- 
tant source of trouble to the Maratha garrisons and the Peshwa’s 
attempt to catch him failed.'*^ 

Hyder had his difficulties. If he tried to recapture any place 
he might be taken in between Gopal Rao and the Peshwa, who would 
come by cjiiick marches. If he sent small batches against Gopal 
Rao, the latter was in a position to overwhelm them. If he 
attacked, Ciopal Rao would run away and would at a favourable 
opportunity attack him in turn.“' Hyder therefore decided to make 
a nighr attack. But Gopal Rao was very alert. He himself, Nil- 
kantha Rao and Parashiiram Bhow watched at night by turns. But 
Hyder was also a man of many ways. His excellent news service 
circulated the rumour that he would march towards Senngapatam 
and some of his belongings were sent daily to that . place. 
One day leaving Tarbikire he fell back upon Sankarapattan and 
Ciopal Rao was assured by this news. His nightwatch became rather 
slack. Hyder came to Kurnul with 12/13,000 gardis and 4000 
cavalry and 25 guns. Peixoto says that Hyder’ s troops numbered 

15 Khare, cip. at., IV, introduction. 

16 This account of tl)c night attack is based on Khare, Aithihasik Lekh 
Samgraha, letter no. 899. 
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2000 horse and 6000 foot. By rapid marches he approached the 
Maratha camp. An incident took place that was interesting. A 
Muhammedan gardi of Hyder came running to the Maratha camp 
to inform them that Hyder was coming to make a night attack. 
But the Maratha troopers would not believe him and they began 
to cut jokes with him. They spent several hours discussing this 
and at last somebody awakened Gopal Rao and informed him. 
Gopal Rao found himself in a fix. If the news became falsified he 
would become a laughing stock. But if he remained unprepared, 
he would be overwhelmed. The Moslem gardi assured Gopal Rao 
that he had been once in the service of Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao 
and the happy memories of that service had impelled him to come 
to give this information in all sincerity. He said “If this news 
happens to be false kill me but be on your guard.” Before Gopal 
Rao could be fully ready Hyder’s guns began to boom and 
his rockets came in showers. Below we give Peixoto’s description of 
the night attack — “With about 2000 horse, 600 foot, 8 field pieces, 
700 rocket boys, with flanibaeus ready , to be lighted, 16 pieces of 
hand-artillery, the attack was launched. As soon as those who were 
to begin the attack were perceived by the enemy, they beat to arms 
but did nothing but endeavour to retreat, leaving their camp and 
tent and many of their worst horses behind them and waited for 
daylight to see whether they could recover anything. When we had 
gained the entrance to the camp the 8 field pieces began to play as 
fast as possible and the rocket boys to throw their rockets, but the 
effect could not be seen for the great darkness and it was found that 
we had fired into the camp only. The two advanced battalions 
were in great confusion and would if they had been opposed by any 
enemy have been certainly surrounded and lost. Day came on and 
showed us the enemy’s horse within pistol shot of our advanced batta- 
lions. Austin de Mcnezes made the enemy retreat. The Nawab 
gave orders for the whole of the artillery to fire with a high' elevation. 
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The enemy then retired out of the reach of our shot but facing us. 
The enemy’s camp was plundered. The Nabob finding that the 
enemy was watching for an opportunity to avenge themselves if 
any one should offer itself resolved to let his troops rest until 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, ordering the whole to form a circle in the midst 
of which a small tent was pitched for himself and then we ate what 
we had without delay. The time came to retire. The Marathas 
followed us all the way but made no impression upon us in the 
several attacks which they made upon us. We took two colours 
from the Marathas, also took some horses alive with many tents 
and utensils. About 200 horses were killed, but few people. On 
our side the loss was only three men.” The Maratha version of 
their total loss was 55 horses and 25 men. The wounded on the 
Maratha side did not number more than 150.^^ 

The campaigning season was practically over. The Peshwa 
now withdrew. But he left Trimbak Rao Pethe in command of the 
Carnatic force with Gopal Rao Patwardhan and Murar Rao to help 
him. Trimbak Rao was not an unworthy successor as later events 
proved. 

As we review the campaign of 1769-70 we find that the plan 
of Madhav Rao was to deceive Hyder by a show of taking forts but 
at an appropriate moment to make a quick march and crush him in 
collaboration with Gopal Rao. Hyder would in such a case have 
been taken tactfully in between the two armies. He was cons- 
cious of this. When the Peshwa fell back upon Nijgal and Devrai- 
durg with Hyder stationed at Banawar, the Peshwa was in a posi- 
tion to realise his plan. Hyder perceiving this trend of the Peshwa*s 
operations quietly retired to Seringapatam. 

Though Madhava Rao failed to crush Hyder in an open fight, 
he succeeded in occupying so many of the important forts of Hyder 


17 Peixoto V, 183' 195. 
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in the northern part of his dominions thgit Trimbak Rao Pethe who 
was left by the Peshwa in command during the rain was in a posi- 
tion to commence his next campaign with great advantage. 

Throughout this campaign Hyder was on the defensive but he 
hoped to terrorize the garrisons placed in the newly captured 
Maratha forts by means of the swift operations of Mir Reza. He 
expected to carry on operations on the interior lines himself and 
crush at least Gopal Rao. He failed in his objective. 

The campaigning season of 1770-71 opened definitely in favour 
of the Marathas. Unfortunately for the Marathas the Peshwa could 
not come on account of his ill health. He had begun his march 
from Poona but suddenly became so ill that he had to cancel his 
programme but sent 10,000 fouj and ten cannon under Krishna 
Rao Balwant and Malhar Jogjivan to join Trimbak Rao.’" 
Unfortunately for the Marathas Gopal Rao Patwardhan alscj 
died in the begining of 1771.’*’ He was the mainstay of Maratha 
operations in the Carnatic for the space of a decade. 

N. K. SiNHA 


18 Peshwa Daftar, vol. 37, letter no. 224. 19 Ihid,, vol. 37, letter no. 223. 



Was Akbar Literate ? 


The current belief regarding the literacy of Akbar is that he was 
‘utterly unlettered.’ Many writers of modern times have taken 

Akbar as unlettered. ( ). Von Noer in his work Kaisar 

Akbar definitely states that Akbar was absolutely illiterate. V. A. 
Smith has put down in his work Akbar the Great Mogul 
that “Akbar resisted all attempts to give him book-learning 
so successfully that to the end of his life he was unable 
even to read or sign his own name.’’” Again he says, “no 
tutor could make him pay attention to books, even so far as 
to learn the alphabet. The same view has been held by scholars 
like Beveridge' and Muhammad Hosain Azad. ’ These scholars 
came to that fascinating conclusion possibly from the current view of 
the texts of contemporary writers on Akbar. Mulla Abdul Qadir 
Badauni has made some references to Akbar not beino- a learned 

o 

man/ His own official, Nizamuddin, in his Tabaqat-uAkbari is 
reticent on the point. Jahangir himself (in his autobiography) has 
been taken to speak of the illiteracy of his father. He says, “ My 

1 Kaisar Akbar, vol. II, pp. 56, 143. 

2 Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 21. 3 Ibul., p. 

4 Akbarnama, vol. I, p. 518, note i. “It 5ccms pmbablc too that Akbar never 
knew how to read and write.” 

5 Darbar-i-Akbari, pp. 113, 114. This work has been taken by 

many as a piece of history. But from the literary pt)int of view it is essentially 
an Urdu prose work. Though the subject-matter of the book is historical. 
It IS not history in the true .sense of the term; but it contains some very interesting 
facts which have been referred to in die work with its usual risks. 

^ 

in Jyu U if 

6 Badauni, Muntakhabut Tawarikh, vol. 11 , Bib. Indica. 
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father always associated with the learned men of every creed and reli- 
gion especially with the PundUs and the learned of India, and in his 
conversation with them, no one knew him to be ommi (illiterate), and 
he was so acquainted with the niceties of verse and prose composition 
that this deficiency was not thought of. To add to the testimony of 
the Muhammadan historians, the Portuguese versions are quite clear 
on the point. Father Monserrat says, “He can neither read nor 
write, but he is very curious and has always men of letters about 

him.” Father Xavier observes ‘ he can neither read nor write.’ 

These testimonies seem to fit in with the life-story of the Emperor : — * 
His early life from his very birth in a desert when his father was 
fleeing for life to his accession at an early age of about 14 is a 
troublesome chapter of tribulations and vicissitudes leaving him 
hardly any continuous length of time to devote himself to his books 
in the way of an ordinary student. Specimen of Akbar’s hand- 
writing had not been found whereas almost all the Indian 
Mughal princes and princesses leave to their credit a large number 
of memoirs and autobiographies. Even in his later life when Akbar 
developed a passion for knowledge, books were read before him and 
he did not read them himself. To the historians, therefore, the con- 
clusion seemed irresistible that Akbar was an “unlettered man,” and 
they went even so far as to say that the emperor had not learnt even 
the alphabet. 

Dr. N. N. Law was the first to write against the myth of 
Akbar’s illiteracy in his famous work Promotion of Learning in 
India during the Muhammadan Rule,^ After him a few more 
articles came to support the literacy of Akbar but generally sufficient 
new materials were not put in support of their conclusions. So 
far as we have made our study of the subject, we have a definite con- 

7 Pp- * 39' *43 Addcncliim pp. 207-212, where the list of Akbar’s tutors is 
given and the arguments in favour of the literacy of the emperor have been put 
very forcefully. For Beveridge’s view, see ibid.. Foreword, pp. xix-xxi. 
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elusion. Firstly, family traditions and environments are in our favour. 
In the House of Timur, every member of the family was gifted with 
extraordinary literary taste. Mulfuzat-i-Timuti or Institutes of Timur 
IS a monumental work from the hands of the slayer of 60,00,000. 
Omar Shaikh’s literary taste is almost a proverb. Babarnama is a fine 
specimen of literary nicety; Babar’s songs and compositions are still 
a joy to many. Babar could compose poems even on his wine cups 
as sweet as the liquid potion of the cup itself. Humayunnama is an 
excellent biography from the hands of a princess of the family, and 
there are few in the world like this piece of biography from the hands 
of a lady. Humayun’s death from a fall from the steps of the 
library is a tragic reminder of his love of books even in the evening 
of his life. With such a cultural legacy and in the company of 
Humayun and Gulbadan Begum, it must have been a freak of nature 
if Akbar were born with a positive reluctance to learn the alphabets as 
V. A. Smith would have us believe. 

Secondly, at the age of 4 years, 4 months and 4 days, he was 
taken to school and placed in the charge of Mullazada Mulla Ihsa- 
muddin Ibrahim “who was without equal in Arabic erudition. 

On his dismissal, Maulana Bayazid was appointed. About him 
Abul Fazl says," “he performed his part well.’’ This performance of 
his “part well’’ certainly means the performance of the part of a 
teacher in which he was employed. But still the progress was not as 
satisfactory as was expected and Abdul Qadir was appointed. Niza- 
inuddin tells us in Tabaqat-i-Akbari that Maulana Abdul Qadir after 
continuing his task for some years retired to Mecca.® Those teachers 
had certainly done their best, and positive statements are on record 
that the latter two gentlemen had done their duties. May be, Akbar 
was not a success from a school master’s point of view; may be, he 


7a Badauni (Lowe), op. cit., p. 190. 

8 Akbarnam^ (Beveridge), vol. 1 , p. 316. 

9 Tabqat (Nawal Kishorc), p. 932. 
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was more given to games and exercises than to books; but to think 
that a man who ‘ ‘could remember everything in gross and details from 
the age of one” would not be able to remember even the alphabets 
seems to be a queer inconsistency. Lover of no restraint as he was, he 
was more given to pigeon-flying and athletic exercises but that three 
teachers for a period of eight years would not be able to make Akbar 
learn even the alphabets is something which passes comprehension. 

When actually on the throne of Delhi, Bairam his regent 
selected Abdul Latif’” to be his private tutor who, in the words of 
Mulla Badauni, was the “paragon of greatness whose reputation had 
spread even beyond the limits of his own country.” Badauni^ ^ has 
definitely said, “with him (Abdul Latif) he began reading Diwan 
of Mystic language” Even Abul Fazl tells us: — 

^ ox>b — yj) jfJtftA. j| j 

“Among books of the poetry he reads fluently the Maulavi’s 
Masnavi and Diwan of the mystic tongue and takes delight in their 
beauties.” This shows definitely that Abdul Latif had done some- 
thing at least towards the education of his ward. 

But how is it that Jahangir has styled Akbar ^ ) 

“ommi”?'* The word . ignifies ‘utterly illiterate’; in this sense 
it has been used while describing the Prophet. The Prophet had no 
learning except what he had received from his mother. By the i6th 
century, the word had undergone a change in meaning and was 

10 We find that three more names were connected with Akbar’s early 
education, (i) Pir Muhammad (Ferishta, Hist, oj the Rise of the Muhammadan 

Power, vol. 11, p. 193). 

(2) Haji Muhammad Khan (Ma*sir-ul-omara, 1 , pp. 548-51). 

(3) Maulana Alauddin — [Tabqat-i-Akbari (Nawal Kishorc), 1 , p. 399]- 

11 Badauni, (Lowe), op. at., II, p. 24, 

12 “Ommi'* may also mean “taciturn”. See N. Law, op. cit., p. 21 1. 
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used only in reference to a man who had no knowledge of Arabic. 
In those days, anybody who had no knowledge of Arabic was looked 
upon as ‘ommi/ At that time when Arabic was the common 
language of learned men, Akbar would certainly appear very 
‘ordinary’ in the presence of scholars like Shaikh Mubarak, Abul 
Fazl, Badauni, Faizi, Naqib Khan; it is only in this sense that we 
can accept the version of jahangir's Waqiyat-i-J^^barjgiri.^'^ 

It is often argued that Abul Fazl who was all praise for his 
Master should have given his high compliments to his Master’s 
learning if he were actually learned. Abul Fazl’s silence, it is argued, 
is very significant. But perhaps it is more logical to think that 
Abul Fazl who desired to put his master in the role of the 
projxiunder of the Din-i-Ilahi in order to make him appear as 
much near to the Prophet of Islam as possible did not 
like to make a capital of his literacy. Abul Fazl hints at 
some such thing in a round about way in connection with the early 
education of his Master. “For him (Akbar) who is God’s pupil, what 
occasion is there for teaching by creatures, or application to lessons? 
Accordingly Akbar s holy heart and his sacred soul never turned 
tow'ards external teaching. ““ Exactly for the very same reason Abul 
Fazl studiously represented Akbar as endowed with no secular know- 
ledge except what he was born with. The ordinances, coming as 
they did from an unlettered Akbar, were expected to have as much 
value and force, as those of the unlettered Prophet himself. But 
inspite of this studied representation of Akbar by Abul Fazl, his 
writings unconsciously betray traces of Akbar’ s literacy ; compare for 
example, in Ain,, p. 103,^ ’ “at whatever page the readers daily stop, 
his majesty marks with his own pen a sign according to the number 
of pages” 

13 Price's translation of Wdqiyat, p. 44-45. 

14 Akbarnama (Bcvcrulgc), vol. I, p. 589. 

15 Blochmann, Ain-t-Akbdn, p. 103. See N. Law. op. at., pp. 209, 2iO. 
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^ ^ jf Jaj I; ^1 oa*) ^ L>ii^ ^jjla 3 jjLjlijibjf ^} 

The text explicitly mentions that Akbar used to put the 
‘ numerical figures.”*® 

We have definite proof from Abul Fazl that Akbar took great 
interest in calligraphy and in his court were the great 
calligraphists like Abdulla, Abdul Haq, Idris Hosain Munshi. 
Then he says, ‘‘Akbar takes a great interest in different systems of 
writing.” He paid much attention to the art of writing and is an 
excellent judge of calligraphy and painting.*^ He often gave prizes 
according to the beauty of writing. Muhammad Hosain was 
given the title of Zarnn Qalam‘* ‘‘golden pen.” How was it pos- 
sible to take interest in different forms of writings unless he knew 
how to write.? How could he judge handwritings in different 
systerhs himself unless he knew how to write.? 

In Risala-i-Sh'ibli we have been told that he knew figures and 
could check accounts.*® 

In Ain No. XI, Book II, it is expressly written that “other 
Sanads are first signed and sealed by the ministers of State and are 
afterwards laid before His Majesty for signature.”®® Certainly the 
signatures were of his own hand. 

In the last paragraph of the same Ain, we read “Nor does His 
Majesty sign the Sarkhats, Arznamchahs” ( tal jJ) etc. This 
implies that he signed documents other than these.®* It is 
argued that if he knew how to read and write, why did 
he eniploy readers for himself and why were there no documents 

16 BlochiUjinn has omitted to translate the ‘numerical figures’. 

17 Ain-i‘Akbari, Ain No. 34. 18 ^15 Golden pen. 

*9 Nairang-i-khayal. 1929-30. 20 Blochman, op. cit., p. 260. 

21 Blochmann, Ain-UAkbari, p. 260. 
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in existence containing his signature. To have readers for them- 
selves is not a new thing in the family of Timur. It was a fashion 
with many to have books read out to them in those days. In 
Persia, this custom was uniformly followed in the royal family. 
The historian Arab Shah tells us that Timur appointed readers to read 
books before him every evening; and we know definitely that 
Timur was a learned man and some works were ascribed to him. 
It is possible that Akbar’s handwriting was not good; in his early days 
he had no time to continue calligraphy owing to other preoccupa- 
tions. Even Abul Fazl would not write with his own hand. He 
had his Munshi to write for him. A story is told in Daftar-i^Abul 
FazP^ that Abul Fazl always wrote letters through his Munshi. 
Actually however the autograph of Akbar has been found in an 
extremely valuable manuscript of Zafarnama of Sharfuddin Ali. 
This copy contains on the fly-leaf the autographs of Akbar, Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan. Jahangir’s note on the above is interesting. 

“ yS) ail) 

o(u«) ^ laaco d^Vijoio 

jii'* y 

It proves that the book was in the library of Akbar. Here is another 
d^nite proof testifying to the fact that Akbar could write words. 

This line, as Jahangir tells us, is in the fly-leaf.*’ If these words were 

22 A very difficult Persian book compiled by a son-in-law of Abul Fazl. It 
contains many interesting details. The book has not been translated as yet. 

23 The fly-leaf is found reproduced in Dr. Ibn Hasan s Central Structure of the 
Mughal Empire (1936), pi. facing p. 94. Dr. Hasan points out that “the word 
Furvurdin’ as endorsed by Jahangir, was written by Akbar himself.” 
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in the handwriting of Akbar, certainly he contradicts himself by 
calling his father ‘ommi’; the two statements can be reconciled only 
when we take the word used by Jahangir in his Memoirs to imply 
only a degree of learning. 

There is yet another reference to the handwriting . of 
Akbar in Ada a^ir-i-Rahimi of Abul Baqi Nahawardi who com- 
posed his work in i6i6 A.D. In that book a farnian is reproduced 
which was sent to the Kliankhanan in 991 A.H. 1 he farman reads 
thus: “Copy of the farman which was sent to the commander-in- 
chief in 991 on the occasion of his appointment in Guzrat and in 
which he (Akbar) had, with his own hand, exalted him with the 
title of a son.” 

Jai 

After the headline, the author gives the actual words used 
by Akbar: — ”Copy of the royal autograph which was translated 
above Tughra in the actual handwriting of the vicegerent of God 
(i.e. Akbar) in which he exalted him (Kliankhanan) with the title 
of a son”. — ' 

jf hjji Ij ^05 c—H) j) UiviA-a ^ 

^ oxc o3! Mx-'loy o.vb 

Here is a definite proof that Akbar was able to write words 
and sentences with his own hand.*’*' 

The above quotations have been given at full length only to 
contradict the definite and sarcastic statements of Smith that 

23a This ins. in the India Office has a sij^iuuiirc of Kliankhanan. Anothei 
autograph of Akbar can be found in a copy ot the Quran deposited 
in the India Office. In the tie.vcription of the ms. Dr. Otto Loth says that 
it contains a “seal and signature of Akbar and others on the last page.” Dr. Loth 
also remarks: “The last page bears six seals with signatures: viz., of two Safawi 

kings named Ismail and Abbas; of Akbar; of two .servants of Sh.ajahan ^ 

Catalogue of the Arabic Mss. in the Library of the India Office, p. 2. Mr. M. Haq 
has drawn my attention to this ms. 
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Akbar could not even sign his name till the end of his life. The 
above would definitely prove that he could write not only his name 
but also a few sentences. 

Akbar not only knew Persian but could understand very 
difficult composition in that language. 

The conversation of Akbar with Badauni regarding the 
translation of Fajatarangini as given in p. 416 of Aluntakhabu-t- 
Tawartkh shows his depth of knowledge in Persian. Akbar rejected 
a translation of the book on the ground that the Persian words used 
were archaic and ordered Badauni to retranslate it. 

From Masirul Omara, p. 2, we learn that Akbar used to award 
prizes to poets Faizi, Nizam and others according to the intricacies 
and delicacies of style. It may be possible to understand Persian 
without reading, but to understand the intricacies of style of a poet 
like Faizi would have been impossible without a commendable 
knowledge of the literature in that language. 

^ 5 ^ 

^ * jit () ^ ^ 

* 

Akbar not only knew Persian but could also follow Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Hindi; if he were not well versed in those languages, 
he had at least a working knowledge of them. 

In Masirnl Omara, it is expressly stated that Akbar had begun 
to read ‘Mizan’ Arabic grammar; this is also in Risala'iShibli. 

His knowledge of Arabic is testified to by Badauni himself who 
says that even before the building of the Ibadat Khana he passed 
much time in discussing “the word of God” i.e., Quran and Hadis. 
It certainly would not have been possible for any one to discuss the 
Quran and Hadis which were in Arabic unless he knew the language. 
Badauni’s commentary on Hadis regarding Jihad and archery was 
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liked by him so much that he put them in his library.. To 
understand a commentary requires ^ good deal of knowledge of 
the original. 

^ VjC. L V.Jy^ ^ Ij L 

:|e JuMM dJ'Ll. C^ti^ ^ ji J 

« « « « 

One of the problems that puzzled Akbar was the divergent 
opinions regarding the Islamic marriage system. Akbar had held a 
formal discussion on the subject of “Mut’ah Marriage.” He followed 
the discussion very closely. Whenever there was an intricate point 
Akbar referred to the original and commentary. Thus when the 
commehtaty of Imam Malik was placed by Naqib Khan before 
Akbar he was very much pleased with it. This shows he could 
follow Arabic. 

j) ^».OvXv I SS y^i ^1/*) tioj/® y 

When the monogram of seal and coins had to be recast, an 
interesting discussion took place with Haji Ibrahim. He ordered 
that the seal be embossed in Arabic. 

Let us quote a passage from Badauni relating to the translation 
of the Mahabharata, “For two nights, His Majesty translated some 
passages of the Mahabharata and told Naqib Khan to write down 
the general meaning in Persian.” Translation would have been 
impossible if the emperor had no knowledge of Sanskrit, There is 
no reason to disbelieve Badauni in this simple matter (Badauni, 
vol. II, p. 302). 

“Atish Kada-i-Azar” quotes a very nice couplet attributed to 
Akbar. 

)Ji 

J )J ♦ j 

“Last night I reached the street of wine sellers, 1 purchased 
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wine for high price. I am suffering from headache (due to wine). 
I paid my money and purchased headache.”** 

Here is a composition of Akbar in Hindi : — 

t t ^PTcT I 

I ii 

From the passages quoted above it becomes clear that Akbar 
was a man who was not only well versed in Persian, the then court 
language, but also could follow Arabic, Sanskrit and Hindi. 
The story that he was illiterate is very striking and all unsuspecting 
readers swallow it as historical truth. The account of his early life 
and the attempts Humayiin and his teachers for his education, his 
discussions in the Hall of Worship and his interest and actual parti- 
cipation in the literary pursuits give the lie direct to the fiction of his 
illiteracy. 

Makhanlal Roychoudhury Shastri 


For other poems of Akbar, xc Majmu-Fusaha, vol. I, p. 9 . 

For stray verses of Akbar, see Hindi ke Musalman Kavi by Canga Pra.satl. 

>1^ ’HH 1 
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The Age and Historicity of the Prthviraja Easo 

There was a time when the work, Prthviraja Raso, was regarded 
as a genuine source of Indian history. Everything written in it was 
regarded almost as gospel truth, and Rajputs spoke with pride of 
their samanta ancestors mentioned in the epic. But of late the 
criticisms’ by Dr. Biihler, Mm. Kaviraja Shyamaldas, and 
Dr. G. H. Ojha have so far discredited it that it is now generally 
regarded as a forgery of the 17th century, having no claim whatso- 
ever to be even thought of as a source book of Rajput history. 
There is, no doubt, a lot of truth in what these savants have said. 
But my study of the various recensions of the Kdso has convinced me 
that their remarks apply only to its late recensions and have not 
much to do with the earlier recensions which have not hitherto been, 
unfortunately, given the attention that they deserve. The follow- 
ing historical mistakes and defects have been pointed out : — 

1. It regards the Cauhans, Solahkis, and Pratiharas as 
Agnikula Ksatriyas, while the old inscriptions of these tribes prove 
that they were not so. 

2. It makes Prthviraja the grandson of Anahgapala Tomara, 
who is said to have retired to Badarikasrama after making over the 
rule of his kingdom to Prthviraja; while the facts are that neither 
was Prthviraja the grandson of Anahgapala nor could Delhi be made 
over to him by the Tomara ruler, because it had been conquered 
early as V.E. 1220 by the Cauhan king Vigraharaja IV. 

3. It says that Prtha, the sister of Prthviraja was married to 
Samarasirnha, the Rana of Mewar who died fighting in the second 
battle against Shihabuddin Muhammad Ghori; while the fact is 
that Samarasirnha, having flourished about a hundred years after 

I See JASB., 1887, vol. LV, pp. 5-65; JBRAS., 1927, pp. 203-11, ami 
KoSotsava-smaraka-samgraha, pp. 32-60. 
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Ptthviraja, could neither marry the Cauhin ruler’s sister, nor fight 
for him against the invader. 

4. According to the Rasa, Prthviraja’s father Somesvara was 
killed by Bhima Caulukya of Gujerat, who in his turn was killed by 
Prthviraja after some time; while the facts arc that neither did 
Bhima, who was a mere child in V.E. 1236 the date of Somesvara’s 
death, slay Somesvara in battle, nor was he himself slain in battle by 
Prthviraja, because reliable historical evidence proves that he 
continued living up to V.E. 1298. 

5. The Raso marries Prthviraja to : — - 

(a) the daughter of Nahar Rai, a Rajput hero known to have 
flourished some centuries before Prthviraja, 

(b) Icchani, the daughter of one Salakha Paramara, a name 
unknown to us from Paramara inscriptions, 

(c) the mother of one Rainsi, stated in the Raso to be the 
heir-apparent and successor of Prthviraja, though in fact 
the successor was Govinda, the founder of the 
Ranthambhor line, 

(d) the daughter of Raja Bhana of Deogiri and Bhuna Raya 
of Ranthambhor, though in fact no rulers bearing these 
names were ruling there at the time. 

6. Its genealogy and description of Prthviraja’s family are 
incorrect. 

7. It gives the following wrong dates: — 

(a) V.E. 821 : Bisaladeva’s accession, 

(b) V.E. 1 1 15: Prthviraja’s birth, 

(c) V.E. 1136: Shihabuddin’s capture by Salakha Para- 

mara of Abu. 

(d) V.E. 11^8: Prthviraja’s coronation, 

(e) V.E. 1139: Prthviraja’s marriage to Padmavati, the 

ruler of Samudrasikhara. 
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Wc prop^e to deal with these alleged mistakes and defects from 
the bottom of the list. 

The above dates arc no doubt to be found in the voluminous 
edition of the Rdso issued by the Nagari Pracarini Sabha, Benares. 
But the earliest and shortest and therefore the most reliable edition of 
this work of which, wc have fortunately three copies in the Fort 
Library, Bikaner* leaves out the story of Padmavati’s marriage with 
Prthviraja, and gives merely the years noted down below: — 

I. V.E. 1138: Prthviraja’s accession. 

a. V.E. 1148; Bhima Caulukya’s attack on Abu. 

3. V.E. 1151: Prthviraja’ s departure for Kanauj. 

4. V.E. 1152: Pundira’s fight against Shihabuddin GHori. 

There is nothing out of the way about the sequence of these 

dates. We know for certain that Prthviraja fought against Bhima and 
Shihabuddin Ghori, and the fight against Kanauj too is supported 
by so much of tradition existing outside the Raso that it has every 
reason to be regarded as a fact. The Ain^-Akhart mentions it in 
detail, and the Stirjana<arita, a work of the i6th century, devotes 
one full chapter to it and the fighc with Shihabuddin Ghori. As 
the account given there is extremely interesting, and gives a very 
good idea of the text of the Raso as it must have existed at that 
time, we propose to give below the synopsis of this very chapter. 
Some of the facts given arc to be specially noticed, inas- 
much as they have been either regarded as the work of interpolators 
or are so very similar to the account given in even our modern editions 
of the Raso that one cannot help thinking that the two must have a 
common source. 

2 The recension contains 19 chapters in all and is about 100,000 letters in 
extent The Nagari Pracarini edition being j 00,000 ilokas in extent is 32 times the 
size of the Bikaner recension, for a fuller account of which the readers are rcf«‘rred 
to my paper in the Proceedings of the Hindi Sihitya Sammelana^, r 9 J 9 ‘ 
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The story as given in the Surjana-carita runs as follows * : — 

Once while Prthviraja was walking about in his pleasure-garden he was 
approached by a maid-servant from Kanyakubja who after making him a low 
obeisance began her story in the following style. “The ruler of Kanyakubja has,” 
she said, “a daughter named Kantimati. Nothing could surpass her in beauty; she 
had been verily created out of the choicest materials by the Creator. Once, sitting 
near her father, she heard your fame being sung by bahls. Since that time she 
has thought of none but yourself; her daily recreations have been given up and she 
is getting leaner and leaner day by day. Finding that her father wished to give 
her in marriage to someone else, she at last disclosed her secret to a friend of hers, 
who not merely consoled her but sent me here to put the whole matter before you.” 

Prthviraja heard the whole story with attention and then telling the maid- 
servant that he had already heard of the great beauty and virtues of the Princess, 
sent her back with the reply that he would very soon be reaching Kanyakubja and 
do all that he could to requite her love. Then making his bard the chief of his 
retinue, Prthviraja entered Kanyakubja in disguise. He acted as a subordinate 
whenever he went to the court of Jaicandra, but in his own camp he behaved as a 
ruler. On a certain moonlit night Prthviraja went out alone to the banks of the 
Ganges and finding the fish coming up as his horse drank water, he began throwing 
them pearls from his necklace. Kantimati saw all this from her window and sus- 
pecting that he might be Prthviraja sent one of her maid-servants to find out the 
actual facts. If he were a ruler, he would, she thought, as a matter of habit, 
stretch back his hand to receive more pearls as his own got finished — thinking that 
he was as usual accompanied by one of his servants. The plan succeeded uncom- 
monly well, Prthviraja did as was expected, threw all the loose pearls to the fish 
without giving any thought to the matter, and turned back only when he found a 
pearhnecklace, worn by women coming to his hands. Learning from her that she 
was a maid servant of Kantimati, he promised to come back the next day and 
returned to his camp. Doing what he had promised, he entered her apartments 
unnoticed by the doorkeepers, and spent a few hours with his beloved. He wished 
thereafter to return to his camp and to come back again after sometime, but the 
forlorn looks of Kantimati so moved him that, coming out of the apartments, he 
sna^hed the best horse there from one of the watchmen and putting Kantimati 
behind himself rushed out for his camp and reached there before the bewildered 
guards could do anything. His Samantas offered to protect his retreat to Delhi, 
and determined to regain their original form of Danavas by dying for their master. 
By the time Prthviraja reached his capital most of these Samantas had perishetl in 
the fight, which they, though only 150 in number^ had waged successfully against 
the numerous army of jaicandra. At Delhi P^viraja gave himself up to sensual 
pleasures. Seven times he captured and released Shihabuddin Ghori, but the eighth 
time Prthviraja was captured and carried to the conqueror’s country where he was 
blinded. Cand, the bard, who was grateful to him for many past favours reached 

3 Canto X. 
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the place after some time and incited him to take revenge, even though Prehviraja 
felt that he had neither the requisite stiength nor the means to do anything against 
the Sultan. Cand promised to find out die means. By his various gifts he so won 
over the Sultan that he agreed not merely to try the skill of the Cauhan as an 
archer but also to give orders for his shoodng at the iron pans kept there as targets. 
Following the direction of the Sultan’s voice, Prthviraja shot him dead through the 
palate and so fructified the bold plan of Cand, who thereafter brought Prthviraja 
back to Delhi, where he ruled well and successfully for a long period. 

We do not reproduce the story from the Ain-t-Akhaft which is 
in the main the same as that of the Surjanacarita. It is thus clear 
enough that the tradition coming down to us in the Raso is fairly 
old, at least much older than the i6th century when tHe Stirjana- 
carita and Ain'i-Akhart were composed. So the date of the earlier 
recensions of the Raso, which deal in the main with these very two 
episodes, must be pushed at least to the beginning of the 15th 
century, for the story must have taken sometime to get so very 
popular and standardised as to be reproduced in practically the same 
form in the apabhrarnsa Raso of a bard, the Sanskrit epic Surjana- 
carita of a Bengali and the Persian classic Ain-i-Akbart composed by 
perhaps the foremost Persian scholar of the age. But the date can 
be pushed still further back as will be shown later. 

As regards the genealogy of Prthviraja, the Bikaner shorter 
recension contains not the long list incorporated in the Nagari 
Pracarini edition but only the following few names : — 

Cahamana Manikyarai 

His various successors of brilliant achievements. 

I 

Dharmadhiraja 

I 

Visala, the debauchee 

. I 

Saranga 

Analla 

I . 

Jayasimha 

Ananda 

r 

Soma 

I 

Prthviraja 
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The list is, no doubt, not exhaustive. But so far as it goes, it can be shown to be 
largely in agreement with the Cauhaii genealogies generally admitted to be authori- 
tative. The names in the Prthv'traja-vijaya mahakavya arc, for instance, as follows: — 

Cahamaiia ' 

I 

Some of his successors. ^ 

Camundiuaja 

L_ 

I , , 1 , 

Durlabhaiaja Vigraharaja III 

Prthviraja I 
Ajayaraja or Salhana 
Arnoraja 

J. 

I . I . , I . I. 

Jagaddvva Vigraharaja IV (Nanic not given) SomesVara 

Prthviraja II Amaragahgoya Prthviraja III 

Cahamana» thus stands at the head of both the lists. The Raso 
gives him the name Manikyarai. An unpublished plate of the 
Nadolc Crihamanas. of which I have a transcription from Dr. Ojha, 
gives this very name to the progenitor of the Cahamana line. 
Dharmadhiraja, the first ruler named in the Rho after Manikya Rai, 
seems to be identical with Camundaraja who probably bore this 
second name too, because of being very pious. The Prthvtrajavijaya' 
mahakavya says that he built for Visiui a temple at Narapura and for 
himself an abode in heaven. Visala, the next ruler mentioned in the 
Raso, is certainly identical with Vigraharaja III of the Mahakavya. 
The Raso describes him as a great debauchee. A Cahamana genealogy 
drawn up before 1285 corroborates this account by describing 
him as. a man given to carnal enjoyments.* Sarahga, the next ruler 

4 The names have been given in the Mahakavya. I, however, leave them out 
because of their being of no use for comparing this genealogy with rhar of the Kaso. 

5 The genealogy is found at the end of three manuscripts of the Prahandha 
KoU, collected by Munira/a Jinavijaya. Of these two bring it only to the time of 
laitra-Simha. The third adds the name of Hammira, showing clearly thereby that 
the Original genealogy was drawn up before his time. 
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in the Rasoy ha3 to be identified with Prthviraja I. He might have 
borne this name before succeeding to the throne. Analla looks like 
a corruption of Alhanna, the name given to Ajayariija in the 
Hammtramahakavya and the Cahamana genealogy given at the end 
of some manuscripts of the Prabandha Kosa. Jayasimha, though 
mentioned as the successor of Analla, is in fact identical with him. 
The redactor of the Bikaner recension has certainly committed a 
mistake in applying the names Analla and Jayasimha to two different 
persons. Ananda of the Rdso, being the father of Somesvara, must 
be identified with Arnoraja of the Mahakavya, The next two names 
in the genealogies are undoubtedly identical. The Raso does not give 
the names Duriabharaja, Jagaddeva, Vigraharaja IV, Amaragangeya, 
and Prthviraja II. But the reason of their being left out is clear 
enough. They were not in the direct line of succession from 
Camundaraja Dharnnadhiraja to Prthviraja III, and therefore the 
author of the Hindi epic did not think it necessary to mention 
them. 

Now we turn to the question of the marriage of Prthviraja. 
The Bikaner recension does not contain any reference to the 
marriages with the daughter of Nahar Rai, Raja Bhana of 
Deogiri and Bhana Ray of Ranthambhore, and with the lady 
who is said to have become later on the mother of his heir- 
apparent and successor Rainsi. So these might be dismissed as later 
additions having no connection whatsoever with the age of the 
authentic Riso. The marriage with Ichani, the daughter of 
Salakha Paramira of Mt. Abu is mentioned there. It might pos- 
sibly be a late addition made to account for the war between the 
Caulukyas and the Giuhans^ or it might be that Salakha belonged 
to the senior branch of the Abu Paramaras represented by Vikrama- 
simha who had been deposed about V.S. 1202 by Kumarapala 
Caulukya of Gujrat. As his descendant, or most probably as his 
son, he^ might have regarded himself as the rightful owner of 
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Mt. Abu, and might have been so regarded by the party opposed to 
the Calukyas. That Prthviraja did attack the Abu Paramara 
Dharavarsa is well known from the drama Partbavijaya of his brother 
Prahladanadeva It is only the reasons of the quarrel between the 
tw'O that arc obscure, and to these the Raso might perhaps furnish a 
clue, a clue however, alx)ut the truth of vvhicli w’c cannot be per- 
fectly sure till better materials are available. 

The other tacts regarded as unhistoncal by the critics of the 
Raso can similarly be shown to be either absent from the Bikaner 
recension or to have some historical basis. The Bikaner recension 
omits, for instance, the story of the marriage of Prtha, the sister of 
Prthviraja, with vSamarasimha, the ruler of Mewar and of the death 
of the Rana in the last battle of Prthviraja against the invader Shiha* 
biiddin Ghori. It leaves out all mention of the death of Somesvara 
at the hands of Bhinia and of Bhima at those of Prthviraja. But it 
docs speak of the Cahamana Caulukya struggle, of the fight between 
these tw'o near Nagorc, and of the struggle near Mt. Abu. The 
fight near Mt. Abu has now to be admitted to be a fact, because of 
the reference to it in the drama RMhavijayaprakarana. The inscrip- 
tions at Gharlii (Bikaner State) dated in V.S. 1241 speak of a battle 
of Nagorc in w'hich were killed some Cahamanas of that locality. 
The battle looks like the battle of Nagore mentioned in the Rho. 
According to the K harataragaccha Pattavali of Jinapala, an author 
knowm to have written one of his works as carl)’ as V.S. 1262, i.e., 
about 13 years after the death of Prthvurija, the war between the 
Caulukyas and the Cahamanas ended before V.S. 1244. So V.S. 
1241 surely looks like a reasonable date for the battle of Nagorc, 
waged between Kaimasa, the general of Prthviraja and Bhinia 
Caulukya, the ruler of Gujrat. 

It seems, hov/ever, that m one case at least the Bikaner recension 
too is wholly in the wrong. It too makes Prthviraja, the grandson 
of Anaiigapala Tomara which, as pointed out by Dr. Ojha, is not a 
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fact. But is it not possible that Delhi might have been actually 
given in dowry by the last Tomara ruler o£ the place to Visaladeva, 
the half-brother of Somesvara, from whom (Visaladeva) the story 
might have been transferred to Somesvara by some late redactor of 
the Raso.'^ We learn from the Lalitavigraharajanataka that Visala- 
deva IV had actually determined to march towards Indraprastha, the 
ruler of which had a daughter who had fallen in love with Visaladeva. 
Unfortunately the drama, as we have it now, is not complete. But 
it would be quite in the fitness of things, if we found the hero there- 
in marching to the relief of Delhi against the Muslims, accomplishing 
the task, and getting by way of return the hand of the princess with 
Delhi as dowry. Such things are not unknown in Rajputana. 
Cundo Rathore, we are told, was given Mandore in dowry in similar 
circumstances by the Inda branch of the Pratiharas. 

The last alleged defect in the work is the story of the birth of the 
four fireborn septs from the firepit of Vasistha at Mt. Abu. Turning 
to our recension we find that all that it says about the story is 
contained in the lines: — 

^ I II 

(From the sacrifice of Brahma was born the first valiant Cauhan 
Manik Rai). The account thus given is corroborated by other 
Cauhan sources of history. According to the Surjanacarita it was 
Brahman who while performing sacrifice at Puskara, created <the first 
Cahamana from the disc of the Sun (VII, 50. 8). The Hammtra- 
mahakavya gives the same story/ and the Prthvirajavijaya ascribes 
the birth of Cahamana to the request by Brahman for some one to 
protect his ancient sacrificial pit at Puskar.^ So there is nothing in 
the old Raso which goes against the accounts accepted as authoritative 
by historians. The Agnikula myth as found in the later recensions 
of the Raso is of course a late forgery, and as pointed out by us in 


6 Raso, Canto I, verses 15-16. 


7 Ibid., verse 40. 
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the pages of the Rajasthani, an adaptation of some very old stories 
found in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata^ 

So on the ground of these alleged defects alone, we need not 
regard the Raso as a fabrication of bards. Many of its facts are his- 
torical, and the older the recension, the less is the number of his- 
torical mistakes in it. The Ain-s-Akbari and the Surjanacarita show 
that it had most probably come into existence a good many years, 
probably some centuries, before their composition, and this surmise 
is fortunately verified by the recent publication of a collection of Jain 
historical and semi-historical notices called the Pardtana-Prabandha- 
Samgraha, In its manuscript P, copied out in V.S. 1528 (c. 1471 
A.D.) is found a historical essay, giving the following facts about 
Prthviraja: — * 

(1) Prthviraja was the son of Somesvara and had a brother named Yasoraja. 
He (Prthviraja) ruled in Yoginipura, or Delhi, and was an enemy of Jayacandra. 

(2) Prthviraja had two ministers Kaimasa of the Dahima tribe, and Pratapa- 
simha Srim^a. 

(3) Prthviraja defeated, captured, and released the ruler of Ghazni seven times. 

(4) Instigated by Pratapasimha, Prthviraja killed Kaimasa, and the event was 
tluis dcsc/ibcd the night after by Canda Baladdika. 

3^ fwrtft 'The g8it3 I 

grar ^ ^ WIT? waw WRi 

W 3nwj3' WTtl^ fis W fw §ff ?? <1*91? II 

g wifCT^T frgTpmw, 

swwft 1^5 ^ ftftt 3nww I 

gf SIM ftRpaw^ 51? r«r«f«rwj 55 ^!?' 

3iw? =^?W9ITf?3 4T4|<HslT gjTiu;? I 
qj wjfwTTw 

«?‘wm fiwig wFi?wTww«9iV Jrirfir n 

(5) P^viraja put Pratapasimha's cousin into prison. This turned the Minister 

against him. . " 

8 Raso^ 1939, pt. II. 

I-H.Q., DECEMBER, 1940 /-'Y ‘ 9 
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(6) Prthviraja’s capture in the last battle was due to means suggested by 
Pratapasimha. 

(7) Cand happened to be shut up in a cave at the time. 

(8) When Prthviraja got captured, the Minister approached him saying,"^ ‘My 
lord, what can be done? All this has happened as the result of fate.’ The King 
said ‘If you give me my bow and arrows, I shall kill him.’ Answering him in the 
aflirmativc Pratapasimha approached the Sultan, and informed him of Prthviraja’s 
intention. The Sultan had an iron statue put on his usual scat. Pratapasiniha gave 
the bow to Prthviraja. He shot an arrow and the iron statue fell diviiled into two 
pieces. The King threw aside the bow saying, ‘My work has not been accom- 
plished. Some one else has been killed.’ After that Prthviraja was thrown into 
a pit filled with stones, and thus killed.'’ 

This notice of Prthviraja is important in various ways. It subs- 
tantiates in many respects the tradition continued in the Rho, inas- 
much as It shows that even earlier than 1471 A.D. Shihabuddin 
Ghori was believed to have been captured and released seven times 
by Prthviraja. The story of the Sultan being shot at, was also current 
at the time and Cand was known to have been imprisoned within a 
cave at the time of the battle. But far more important than all these 
are the quotations from the Prthviraja Raso, because they prove con- 
clusively that the original Rho did exist before 1471 A.D., the year 
of the copying of the Patan manuscript of the Puratana Prabandhn 
Sana grab a. 

But how much older than 1471 A.D. could the Raso be.^ 
The nature of the language used in the quotations shows that it is 
fairly old, as old as the time of Prthviraja himself. Muniraja )ina- 
vijaya assigns the Prthviraja prabandha to V.S. 1290.'“ So the Rasa, 
from which it quotes, must be older still, i.c., it should be a work of 
about the middle of the thirteenth century of the Vikrama era. 
And, even if we be disposed to disagree with the Muniraja regarding 
fhe date of the Prabandha, on account of its giving a wrong name to 
Prthviraja s brother and a slightly wrong date for Prthviraja’s death, 
the internal evidence supplied by the nature of the language used in 


9 Rho, pt. II, p. 86-7. 
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the quotations remains, and prevents us from pushing the date of 
the Raso to any century later than the one to which we have assigned 
it. It is surely centuries older than Rao Jetsiro Chanda or any other 
old Hindi composition of definite date that can till now be put 
before historians and students of Hindi literature. 

To conciude, Prthviraja Raso might in its original form be 
regarded as a contemporary source of history for the reign of 
Prthvifaja III. So what is now sorely needed is painstaking search 
on the pact of <<cholars for a recension older than the one we have at 
Bikaner, w'hich though fairly old is not free from interpolations, and 
requires to be critically edited and checked. The author of the 
Sitrjanacarita knew Cand’s work, and most probably used for his 
own book the recension of the Raso current at the time. So an older 
recension of the Raso, if we be fortunate enough to unearth one, 
will most probably be similar in its contents to the Surjanacarita 
which might partly be regarded as a synopsis of the Rho in 
Sanskrit. 

Dasaratha Sarma 


10 Intro, p. 3. 



Sultanah Baziah 

Islamic political theory, brief as it is, has no mofe explicit 
pronouncement to make on the question of women’s eligibility for 
the thmne than to include ‘male sex’ among the qualifications essen- 
tial for the candidate for the office of Imam. But this applies to a 
system which, it was thought, would have a more or less an elective 
basis with all temporal and spiritual leadership centred on the Imam 
or the Caliph, and which, while it remained the ideal of the orthodox 
jurists, Had to be continuously modified to suit the new state of affairs 
when the Abbaside Caliphate was gradually superseded by indepen- 
dent Sultanates/ A school of jurists then arose to elaborate a consti- 
tutional theory which accepted the new monarchy (Sultanate) as an 
unalterable reality and linked it up with the Caliphial system,® 
accommodating in it as much as possible the duties and privilege of 
the Imam. As the latter office gradually sank to a mere symbolic 
existence® that of the Sultan assumed importance and attempts were 
made to define his status and lay down rules in terms of the original 
{Shan conception of the Imamat. In other words, the Sultan was 
sought to be made an exact temporal counterpart of the Imam, 
But this, from its very nature, could not be wholly successful and 
further modifications had to be made. Thus, items like free status, 
physical integrity, and legal capacity (thereby barring minors), 
which figured prominently in the earlier lists of the Imam's quali- 
fications, ** could not be insisted upon in the case of the Sultan. ’ 
While emphasis was laid on such abstract qualifications as wisdom, 

1 al-Mawardi, quoted by Arnold, Caliphate, p. 71. 

2 Ibid., (cd. Engcr), p. 30-31; Nizami ‘Uruzi , — Chahar Maqala (cd. Browne), 
p. 10. 

3 Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddama, p. 197. 

4 For the full list see Legacy of Islam, p. 296. 

5 Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., p. 182. 
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justice, knowledge and fear of God etc. both by Ihn al-Tiqtaqa and 
Nizam al‘Mulk,^ physical qualifications were, perhaps inadvertently, 
left out. Even these were found to be in conflict with reality, and 
the 14th century theologian, I bn Jam* ah, frankly admitted that it 
was real power that confers legitimacy on the occupant of the throne, 
and “it matters not if he is ignorant or Godless.”^ This was echoed 
earlier by an Indian writer who enjoined implicit obedience to the 
Sultan on pain of God’s displeasure, “even if he was a negro slave or 
had physical defects.”* 

The only other disability attaching to women and which could 
be used in a purely theoretical sense against a female ruler, was her 
inferior status as a legal witness and the statutory ban placed on her 
leading the public prayers, — this last being one of the most original 
duties of the Imam and so also of the Sultan. But this duty had, 
through a long-standing practice, been delegated to the Khaftb in 
the chief cities and to the Shieikh aUlslam in the Capital, and it was 
only cn rare ceremonial occasions when the Imam personally led the 
prayers.* 

From the loth century onwards, that is, from the beginning of 
Turkish ascendancy over the Islamic world, no accepted constitution- 
al principle, much less any rigid rule, could, therefore, be cited 
against the female sovereign. Constitutional theory was in a state 
of continual flux, and the experiments in statecraft that the Turks 
introduced, influenced in no small way the ultimate form it assumed, 
combining, as it did, the Perso-Islamic with the tribal conception of 
polity. Without pursuing the subject any further here, it. will be 
sufficient for our purpose to note that in the 13th and 14th centuries 

6 Kitab al-Fakhrs (cd. Ahlwardt), pp. i9'88; Siy^at Namah (cd. Khalkhali), 
pp, 5-8. 

7 Tdhrlr al-ahkSm fi tadhir millat aNslam, quoted by Baksh, Politics in 
hUm, p. 219. 

8 Fakhre Mudir, Tarikh Fakhmddir» Mubarak Shah (cd. Ross), pp. 12-3. 

9 Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., p. 208. 
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the idea of a woman ruler was no more repugnant to Islamic law 
than, for example, were the numerous Turkish Sultans who included 
among them, not only unmanumitted slaves but also, like the Scljiic], 
Qizd Arslan, persons with physical deformities as well. 

Turkish racial traditions also appear to have had no aversion to 
a female chieftain. In fact, both before and after their conversion 
to Islam, on a number of occasions women arc known to have ruled 
over the principalities founded or acquired by them. I he Khitai 
lurks, for instance, from whom not a tew of the early nobles of 
Delhi were drawn, were, for several t’oars in the i2rh ceir.urv, succcs- 
sivcly ruled in full sovereignty by the widow of the deceased (uir Khan 
and his daughter Koyaink Khatun."’- According to Tvlinhaj” one of 
the feudatory rulers of KhwTmzm (Khiva) was succccdccl early in tlte 
same century' by his only' child, a daughter, who even after her 
marriage to the founder of the khwdTizmshdin dynasty, retained her 
sovereign power and title. Yet another instance is oilered by 
the principality of Halab in Nortlicin Mesopotamia which was 
ruled in full sovereignty, till her death in 640/ hv Saha Khatun, 
widow of the Ayubide prince, Malik ahZahir son of Snlahiiddin. 
More well-known is the assumption of the crown of tg\pt by the 
Dcautiful slavc-girl of the Meiucluke Sultan Ayub, named Shajarat 
al-Durr, who, on her master’s death in 12^9, was unanimously ac- 
cepted by the nobles as their fulkfledgcd sovereign. She called herself 
Malikat aUMnslimm, and issued coins and edicts and had the 
Khutba read in her name along with that of the Abbasidc Caliph, 
al-Mo tasim.^'^ If after three months she was, on the Caliph’s initi- 
ative, compelled to transfer the crown to a male slave who eventually 
married her, it was not due to any recognised legal difficulty but to 

10 Tab. Nos,, p. 328: Raverty, Transl. Tab, Nas., p. 927-8 sec also Juwaini, 
Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha (cd. Qazwini), II, p. 88-9, 

11 Tab. Nas., p. 23^^. 

12 Ahul Fcda , — Tarikh (Egyptian cd.) HI, p, 171. 


13 /W., p. 182. 
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the hostility of the influential Syrian nobles with whom the Caliph 
identified himself on political grounds.^ ‘ 

Equally common was the Queen-regent, and on several occa- 
sions ‘Alauddin Muhammad of Khwarizm (1200-1220) left his 
mother I urkan Khatun in charge of the Imperial administration 
while he was away on military expeditions.’ * After the death of 
LUvtai, son of Chnngiz, the Mongol empire was ruled for four years 
by his widow Turakuiah Khatun till the accession of Koyuk KhanA’ 
Earlier still, in the iith century, mention is made of the regency 
ol the Buwide prince, Majduddoulah’s mother for several years 
during the reign of Mahmud Gaznawi.’' 

Steeped in Iranian culture as the immigrant Turks were, they 
euiild find a stronger support to their racial practice in Persian his- 
tory and legend in which a daughter succeeding her father was no 
unusual occurrence. The legendary account of the Median dynasty 
can he cited for the example of Queen Humai or Khumai, daughter 
of Bahman, (Artaxerexes Longiman’is), who succeeded her father and 
abdicated after a reign of thirty years.’’' Resting on firm historical 
grounds however, are the accounts of Purandukht and Arjumand 
Dukht, daughters of Khusrau Perviz of the Sassanian dynasty, who, 
early in the 7th century, ascended the throne one after another, and 
ruletl w'ith success, — their reigns terminating only on their untimely 
death.’” 

It may be noted in passing that for the Persians, and therefore, 
the Turks who were fast assimilating the Persian political traditions, 
the acceptance of a female sovereign was rendered unavoidable by 
their monarchical theory, according to which Divinity was believed 

14 For details sec the article in Ency. Islam. 

15 Juwaini, op. cit., II, p. 90. 16 Ibid., p. 401. 

17 Daulatshah, Tazkirah, quoted by Browne, Literary History of Persia, II, 
p. 159. 

18 Tab Nas., Ravcity’s TmiisL, p. 3. See al.so Browne, op. cit. I, p. 117. 

19 Malcolm, History of Persia, I, p. 54; Browne, op. cit., I, p. 182. 
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to reside in the person of the king.^® Since none but persons of 
royal blood had any right to assupue royal titles, and since this 
divinity could not be transferred except through direct descent, it is 
not difficult to see that the possibility of a daughter succeeding her 
father could not be excluded. 

Besides, a most overriding consideration, which their racial his-’ 
tory had taught the Turks to respect, was the greater ability and 
fitness of the x:andidatc to rule. Time and again in the past this 
quality alone had led them to ignore all other claims whether based 
on seniority,*^ descent, nomination or investiture of the Caliph.*^ 
It was therefore no very great “innovation” or departure from 
current political ideas^'^ when Iltutmish, faced with the choice of a 
successor on the untimely death of his eldest son and heir-apparent 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, in 629/1229, selected bis daughter Raziah. 
She was the eldest of his surviving children, and had already been 
marked out for uncommon sagacity and political insight. To try 
her still further he left her in charge of the administration during the 
year he was engaged in operations against the Parihara ruler of 
Gwalior.^* She must have discharged her duties singularly well, for 
immediately on his return he announced his choice and a proclamation 
to that effect was ordered to be drafted.*® A commemorative coin 
was also struck in silver, possibly issued as a medallion, with the 
name of the Crown princess inscribed along with that of Iltutmish.*^ 

20 Browne, of. at., pp. 128-31. 

21 The seniority or the Caliph’s recognition by which he had originally claimed 
his fatoa-'s throne did not prevent Masud Ghaznavi from being dethroned and put 
to death because of his proved unfitness to rule. Tab, Nas, p. X5. 

22 e g. the son of Alpeigin was set aside in favour of the abler Sabuktigin, 
Tab. Nas.f p. j. 

23 The victorious Seljuqs, on being told that Ma'sud was not only nominated 
by his father but was also invested by the Caliph with authority, replied that they 
recognised no other claim but capacity to hold power and rule. Baihaqi, p. 865. 

24 Cf. Tripathi, Some 'aspects of Muslim administration ^ p. 28-9. 

25 Ferishta, TariLh, I, p. 68. 26 Tab. Nas.» p. 185-6. 

27 JASB., 1896, p. 218, no. 30. See however, Wright, Coins of the Sultans cf 
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No constitutional objection to the proposal was evidently expected, 
and, indeed, none was raised. The representation of the courtiers, 
to reconsider the decision, quoted by Minhaj,** was obviously made 
on the political inadvisability of superseding a grown up son, equally 
eligible for the throne, and thus creating a possible cause of discord. 
This apprehension was finally and completely removed by Iltutmish’s 
assurance, strengthened by their own observation, that “after * my 
death no one will be found more worthy of heir-apparentship than 
her.” That the jurists of Delhi did not view the prospect of a female 
soverign with marked disfavour is ''''ident from the language of 
Minhaj, a reputed lavycr and Qazi, and soon to be the principal of 
the Nasiri College in Delhi and chief Qazi of the empire. It is im- 
portant to remember that he had no reason to show undue deference 
to Raziah as he had to his own patrons, Balban and Mahmud, and, 
writing more than 20 years after the event, he would have certainly 
pointed out the illegality of the proceedings if he thought there was 
any. It is true that he regrets the fact that she, with all her eminent 
qualities fit for a sovereign, was not born as a man,^’ but this obviously 
is not a legal opinion but an expression of the prevalent attitude of 
the male sex to whom a woman was always Naqis al-aql (of weak 
intellect) and like children, utterly unreliable.®” These sentiments 
are further elaborated by 'Isams/^ who, unlike Minhaj, was tio 
lawyer and whose remarks cannot, therefore, be suspected of having 
any legal implication. It is not without significance that no subse- 
quent writer felt it necessary to examine the legal aspect of the event, 
for constitutional law itself, as shown above, had long been an un- 


Delhi, no. i6iA, where thw is ascribed to Raziah and on the strength of a similar 
but better-preserved specimen is dated 635/1237, a year after Iltutmish’s death. 

28 Op. cit.» p, 185. 29 ibid. 

30 Sec Nizam-al-Mulk, Siyasat Namaht p. 136, for detailed illustrations of 
this atdt^e. which was summed up in the expressive proverb, popularly ascribed to 
the Pro|^ict: Consult them (the women) and act contrary (to their advice). 

31 FniuhnssaUUn (ed. Husain), p. 129. 
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certain guide. It was only the 17th century theologian, ‘Abdul 
Haqq Dahlavi, who, raking his stand on the orthodox but long- 
discarded theory of the early jurists, expressed his astonishment at 
the action of the contemporary lawyers of Dehli in supporting a 
feniale ruler which, he held, was opposed to the rules of the 

There is also reason to believe that there was no hesitation on 
the part of the Qazis and Kbatjbs and other ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of the capital in taking the oath of alleigiance to the new Sultan or 
incorporating her name as the rightful ruler in the Khntbn. '^ 

This nomination notwithstanding, ‘the people,’ wc are told 
had their eyes on Ruknuddin Firoz’, the eldest surviving son 
of Iltutmish and at that time Mfujti of Budaon and subsequently of 
Lahore. Who this pegple were is not explained, but it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the courtiers who succeeded in persuad- 
ing Iltutmish to reconsider the decision were instigated by Firoz's 
partisans in the palace, headed by the ambitious Shah Turkan. It 
was probably to test his abilities by associating him in governmental 
work in the capital before the earlier nomination could be justifiably 
cancelled that Iltutmish brought Firoz to Delhi in 633/1235 on his 
return from the frontier expedition, which had to be abandoned on 
account of his sudden illness. To this period should perhaps be as- 
cribed the issue of a silver piece bearing the joint name of Iltutmish 

32 For a detailed disrussioii on the history uf this theory ?x'c Arnold, Caltphate. 

33 Tarikh'i'Haqqi, quoted by Tripalhi, op, cit., p. 29. 

34 For the lawyers tlicsc were an effective incans of according or withholding 
legal recognition and no accession was binding until it was confirmed by these two 
ceremonies. See Ibn Batuu, II, p. 23, for Iltutmish’s concern over the jurists’ hesita- 
tion to take the oath. For tlic importance attached to Khniba even as late as the 
time of Aurangzib sec Tavernier’s Travels, I, p. 355-6. 

35 Tab. Nos., p. i8i-2. 

36 The word used is (people), but in the account of Iltutmish’s eldest son, 

Mahmud, it was the ‘maliks and grandees of the kingdom’ who arc said to have 
entertained that hope. Ibid., p. 18 1. 
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and Firoz.'^ It does not however appear that the earlier proclama- 
tion was finally cancelled before his death which occurred soon after, 
or that Firoz was formally nominated for the throne. 

Technically, therefore, the elevation of Firoz to the throne on 
the morrow of Iltutrnish’s death was a clear breach of the arrange- 
ment niadc in the proclamation. It was conducted by the provin- 
cial governors and military ofliccrs who had joined the late king in 
his last expedition and were present at the capital at the time of his 
death. There is no doubt that the intrigues of Firoz*s mother, 
Shah Turkan, must have strengthened the objection that was ori- 
ginally voiced by the courtiers, including, as it appears from his 
subsequent conduct, the w'uzir, Nizamul Mulk Junaidi, at the time 
of Raziah s nomination. In the ceremony of taking the oath of alle- 
giance to the new monarch that followed, the citizens of the capital, 
as distinct from the nobles, tlie ecclesiastics and the officers, do not 
appear to lia\e taken am part. This omission w^ould no doubt 
have been rectified by an abler ruler, but Firoz, after the provincial 
goveinors had left the capital, lost no time in confirming by his actions 
the misgivings of his father. He commenced a life of unrelieved 
sensuality w hile power passed to his mother, a most jealous woman 
w'ho relentlessly persecuted her former co-vvivcs and their children. 
The treasury w'as emptied to cater for the Sultan s pleasutes, and 
“affairs of state fell into confusion. ’ 1 his vicious petticoat rule soon 
led the disillusioned governors, along with the wazir and other 

37 Rodgers, JASB,, 181)4, p. 66, no. ii. Nelson Wright, op. cit., p. 381, 
no. 1 53D, however ascrilKs the issue to Firoz himself which, considering the fact that 
joint names, without the usual appellations showing one's stibordination or relation 
to the other arc not found in coins ot any other sultan except Raziah, seems hardly 
justified. 

38 Tab. Nas., p. 182; Haji Dabir, Arabic History of Gujrat (cd. Ross), II, 
p. 760. There is reason to believe that it was conducted secretly and on the very 
day of Iltutmish’s death, see Is.ami, op. cit., p. 126. Cf. however Yahya Sarhindi, 
T^arikhA-Mtiharak-shM, p. 2i who states that the accession took place on the 3rd 
day of Iltiitmish’s death. 
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officers of the capital, marching against Delhi to undo, if possible, 
their own mistake. Firoz's attempt at opposing them resulted in 
the desertion of his own army officers a few miles from Delhi, and 
he returned to find his modher a prisoner in her palace. His own 
imprisonment and death at the hands of the army officers followed 
soon after.” 

Raziah had utilised the general discontent against Firoz most 
cleverly to her advantage. Clad in the red garment of an aggrieved 
person she had appealed from her palace to the populace assembled 
for the Friday prayers in the name of her father to save her from the 
persecutions of the Queen-mother.^® In the enthusiasm and loyalty 
to the memory of Iltutmish diat she was thus able to rouse, it was 
easy not only to have SHah Turkan and her son seized, but also to 
have her own right to the throne, by virtue of her father’s proclama- 
tion, recognised and given immediate effect to. She could base her 
claim also on the fact that after Firoz’s dethronement and death, 
she happened to be the eldest of the surviving children of the late 
monarch. Her universally recognised superior ability was another 
important asset and the citizens, led by the army officers, unani- 
mously acclaimed her as “the rightful Suldn and successor to the 
throne of Iltutmish.**^* 

Although she waj Immediately raised to the throne and an oath 
of allegiance from the assembled people, composed presumably from 

39 Tab, Nas., p. 1 81. *Isanii, p. 126, gives a difEerent account according to 
which Finoz was imprisoned and sent olf to Hansi. 

40 Ibn Batu ^, — Kitah al-Rahlah (Caim, cd.), II, pp. 25-6. 

41 The words used here arc and ^ The first 

obvbusly refers to the troops usually occupying the centre position in the battlefield 
and in permanent attendance on the Sui^n^ the last referring to the Household 
officers and retinue. 

42 Tab. Nas., p. 184. Isami, p. 127, ^ves an interesting account of how Raziah 
entered into an agreement with the peojde by which she was to be retained on the 
throne 'if she ptt>ved herself better than men,* and if not 'my head is to be struck off 
and the crown be given to whomsoever they thought fit.* 
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all classes of the population, was taken, there was no time for the 
elaborate ceremonials of a coronation.*® For the insurgent Maliks,** 
unaware of this turn of events, were steadily approaching the city to 
establish once again their exclusive right of appointing the ruler. 
Apart from the confusion and oppression that a military occupation 
by such a large body of provincials* would introduce into the city, 
the citizens* right in having a say in matters affecting the throne, 
established ever since Iltutmish was invited from Budaon to assume 
the crown, *® was thereby directly threatened. The defences of the 
city were, therefore, hastily put in order and when the insurgents 
arrived, the citizens, in co-operation with the army officers, put up a 
stiff resistance. Information of Firoz’s imprisonment and Razlah’s 
accession did not abate their hostility for their contention now 
appeared to be, not that Raziah had no right to rule, but that her 
accession having taken place without their previous consent, was not 
binding on them. The wazir, who was absent from the capital when 
this cotip occurred, also considered his own right to be consulted on 
such an affair ignored, and so joined forces with the Insurgents. 
Hostilities continued in front of the city for a long time, during which 
the Muqti of Awadh, who does not appear to have joined the oppo- 
sition and so was summoned to Raziah’s aid, was seized by the in- 
surgents and died in prison. Raziah now came out of the city and 
tried to sow dissension among the enemy, adroitly manipulating their 
mutual jealousies and secret ambitions. By persuading two of them 
to join her camp on the assurance that the rest, including the wazir, 
were to be closely imprisoned and then, allowing this news to spread 
among the latter, she succeeded in breaking up the party. Junaidi 
fled to the Sirmoor Hills while Maliks Jani and Kochi were seized 

43 The commencement of her reign is dated i8th Rabl I, 634/ 19th Nov., 1236; 
but ‘Isami, p, 128 curiously enough, places her accession in 635/1237. 

44 These were Maliks Salari of Budaon, Kabir Khan of Multan, Kochi of 
Hansi, and Jani of Lahore. 

45 Nof,, p. 170. 
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and slain. In so defeating them she prevented the growth of a 
dangerous constitutional precedent, — that of allowing the provincial 
officers a predominant voice in the ruler’s appointment. 

Having thus vindicated her accession she set about reorganising 
the state departments. Junaidi was replaced in the Wizarat by his 
erstwhile Naib, Klwaja Muhazzabuddin, while the army command 
was put under the Naih-i-Lashkar, a new office created by her, and 
held by Saifuddin Aibak, and on his death soon afterwards, by 
Malik Hasan Ghori.‘^ A reshuffling of some of the important 
governorships followed, and the Aluqti of Lakhnavvti, on the arrival 
of his token of submission, was raised to the dignity of a viceroy.’'' 
An important appointment made a little later was that of Malik 
Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin, the Amir'i-Hajib, who also held the of 
Budaon.'^’^ It is not certain if the postponed coronation was held at 
all, but ‘Isarni’^ gives us a partial description of her hrst public cotiri. 
It is interesting to notice that the throne on which she w^as seated 
“with the consent of the notables of Hind’ was separated from the 
courtiers and the general public by a screen, — the persons stationed 
nearest to it being, first, the female guards and relatives and then her 
own blood -relations. In the ceremony of oath-taking that must 
have preceded the holding of this court not only were the ecclesiastics 
and the people represented,'^ but also “all the Maliks and 
Amirs from Debal to Lakhnauti” tendered allegiance. The name 
which she officially assumed and in which she is generally referred 

^6 Tab. Nas., p, 186-7. Rjivcrty’s translation, p. 640 and his notes on this 
passage which has been incorrectly rendered. 

47 /W., p. 187. This, incidentally, is the only occasion in the 13th ccntiiry 
when a permanent commander is mentioned, possibly an c.xception made on 
account of her sex. 

48 Ibid., p. 243. 49 Ibid., p. 253. 50 Op. cit., p. 128. 

51 Yahya Sarhindi, Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi, p. 25, states that the ‘Ukma 
and religious dignitaries ot Delhi played an important part in winning over the in- 
surgent Maliks to Raziah *s side. 

52 Tab. Nas., p. 187. 
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to in the chronicles as well as in her coins, was Sultan Raziat al-Dunya 
wal-Dm bint al-Sultan.^- She however appears to have had 
another title, Sultan Jalalat al~Dunya wal-'Dlnt^* and it is by this 
name that she is known to non-Muslim accounts and inscriptions/’ 
Because she derived her title to the throne from Iltutmish who, in 
his turn, based it on the Caliph s investiture, she continued in her 
coins and also in the Khutba to use the name of the reigning 
Caliph, although she does not appear to have been specially invested 
by the latter. 

The chronicler states that “peace and tranquility now prevailed 
everywhere and the kingdom grew strong”. Details of her 3 years’ 
rule are lacking and no outstanding military or political achievement 
can be cited to her credit. On the contrary there is evidence to show 
that, far from continuing her father’s unfinished work of recovering 
territories lost to the Hindus during the years immediately following 
Aibak’s death, her reign marked the beginning of a military set-back 
to the Muslim state and consequent increase in Hindu aggression. 
It was, for instance, a virtual surrender to the rising Cauhans of 
Ranthambhore when the fortress, unable to withstand their con- 
tinuous assaults, was dismantled and its garrison evacuated by the 
Naib'i'Lashkar, Malik Hasan Gh 5 ri, who was specially sent for that 
purpose immediately after her accession. The Cauhans, there- 
after, not only swallowed up the whole of North-Eastern Rajputana, 

53 Isami, op. at., p. 128. 54 Ind. Mhs. Cat. of Coins, 11 , p. 26, no. 93. 

55 See Hammira Mahakavya, and English summary published in Ind. 
Antiquary, 1893, p. 63. For the use of the title in Skt. inscriptions, sec EP. Indo- 
Mostemica, 1913-4, p. 43. C£. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, 11 , p. 1095. 

56 Wright, op. cit., p. 40, no. 161. For lltucmish’s investiture see Tab. Nds., 
P 174, and his coins bearing the Caliph’s name, Wright, p. 17. It is 
interesting to observe that almost every one of the early Suluns, referred in 
his titles, coins and inscriptions to his relation with the previous ruler, who by the 
stability of his position and achievements had established, in the public eye, an in- 
herent right to the throne; hence the appellations al-Qutbi, al-Muizzi, al-Shamsi. 
•Snitani, etc., discontinued only when he could invoke the greater name of the Caliph. 

57 Tab. Nds., p. 187. 
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but also, in alliance with the predatory Mewatis, commenced an 
aggressive guerilla war which was carried, towards the end of 
Mahmud’s reign, right into the Delhi territory itself. Similar was 
the case in Gwalior where an expeditionary force had to be sent about 
the same time to stop the encroachments of the newly established 
Jajapella ruler, Cahara Deva of Narwar,®* “the greatest of all the 
Rais of Hindustan, and commander of a great army.’’^® This ex- 
pedition having failed to effect any improvement another army was 
sent to reinforce the garrison and, if necessary, to evacuate it and 
abandon the fortress. 

Yet the few events that are recorded of her reign clearly show 
he vigour of her rule and her uncompromising determination to 
..ssert the royal authority. This is best seen in her relentless pursuit 
of the rebel governor of Lahore, Malik Kabir Khan, who escaping 
towards the frontier before the royal forces, led personally by the 
queen, was at last confronted by the Mongols across the Chinab and 
was thus compelled to turn back and make his submission/'® In a 
casual reference to her diplomatic relations with Hasan Qarlugh, an 
ex-Khwarizmi governor of Ghazni and now reduced to submission by 
the Mongols, we can discern in her character an amount of foresight 
and statesmanship rare in those days of reckless adventuring. It 
appears that some sort of alliance existed between Iltutmish and 
Qarlugh when the latter was still holding out against the Mongols 
io Ghazni and their combined forces arc said to have driven out, in 
627/1229, the Khwarizmi general, Uzbek Pai,®^ who had been left 

58 For his coins lound in Gwalior, ]hansi and Marwar and dates thereof, see 
Cunningham, Coins of Medieval India, p. 93. 

59 Tab. Nds., p. 292. 

60 Ibid., p. 188 and 235; it is dated botii in 636/1238 and 637/1239. 

61 En-Nessawi, Sirat-i-falaluddin Mangbarni, cd. Scheffer, pp. 190 and 217. It 
is not mentioned by any other writer, but Iltutmish’s anxiety to free his recently con- 
quered piiovinccs of foreign adventurers and Qarlugh’s desire to bring Delhi on to 
his side make such an alliance more than probable. 
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by his fugitive master Sulun Jalaluddin Mangbarni, to hold to- 
gether the conquests he had made in the Punjab and Sindh during 
his three years’ sojourn. Inspite of his submission to the Mongols 
in 1230®* Qarlugh was finally dispossessed of his territory in 636/. 
1238®® and was thus compelled to seek refuge in the* western pro- 
vinces of the Delhi kingdom. The political changes in Delhi during 
the last few years gave him no hope, which he had held since his 
co-operation with Iltutmish against Pai, of enlisting its active support 
against the Mongols and thus bring about that anti-Mongol front 
for which the Khwarizmi rulers had vainly tried. The accession of 
a talented and strong-willed ruler in the person of Raziah and his 
own urgent need led him to renew his attempts at converting the 
earlier friendship into a full political and military alliance, and he 
accordingly sent his son to persuade the Delhi government to agree 
to his proposals.®* This Raziah, however, was not prepared to do. 
With the fate of the Khwarizmi empire and numerous other smaller 
states before her eyes, the growing power of the hostile Hindu princes 
in India and the precarious position of tHe sovereign among her power- 
ful and ambitious courtiers, she was no fool to court the enmity of 
the invincible Mongols, much less hope to defeat them. With the 
courtesy and tact of her father she received the Qarlugh prince with 
honour and assigned the revenue of Baran for his expenses. Her 
firm disinclination to entertain the proposal must have been made 
plain^to him for he left soon after without any formality and re- 
joined his father who, now left with no alternative, commenced 
operations to carve out a principality for himself in Sindh. This 
determination on her part to remain friendly with the Mongols 
must have pleased them, for her western frontier, now fixed along 
the Chinab, was never molested during her reign, and this, inspite 
of their having recently decided on a fresh reconquest of the outlying 

64 Ucm. 


62 Tab. Nos., p. 388 
DECEMBER, 1940 


63 Ibid., p. 392. 
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territories.®^ It was immediately after her deposition and Bahram’s 
accession in 639/1241 that the Delhi kingdom was brought within 
the scheme of Mongol military operations and not only was the 
frontier pushed back further eastwards but Lahore, as well as part of 
of the Sindh' province, were completely lost for several years. The 
soundness of her policy was realised by Balban, who took steps, to- 
wards the end of Mahmud’s reign, ‘to avoid strife on the frontier’,®® 
while the Mongols, under Hulaku, on their part forbade their gene- 
ral Sali Bahadur in 655/1257 to ‘allow a single horseman to cross into 
Delhi territory’.®^ 

No other event or any political significance is recorded of her 
reign except that she discarded female attire, and appeared in public 
on elephant, and that this coincided with the favour that the Abys- 
sinian master of horse acquired in attendance upon her,®® and which 
was followed by Iltuniah’s rebellion and her own deposition and death. 
But it is clear that these facts, in the casual way they are related, do 
not explain all or fill up the whole period, and that important poli- 
tical activities must have been going on, details of which the chro- 
nicler was in too great a hurry to record. There are indications to 
show that a movement was afoot among the Turkish Maliks to 
counter the queen’s determination to break their political power once 
for all and restore the crown to its rightful place in the state. The 
exact composition and status of the “Forty” ( 
known, nor is it ever mentioned in the Tabaqat-i^Nasiri;^'^ bpt that 
the “Khans, Maliks and Amirs” by virtue of their rank held a pre- 
eminent position in the state and formed a kind of close corporation is 
beyond doubt. The “Muluk wa Umara,” mentioned frequently along 

65 Howorth, History of the Mongols, I, p. 126-7. 

66 Tab. Nos., p. 278. Because Shcr Khan, govcj nor of Bhatinda, was hostile to 
Kashlu Khan, a Mongol protege of Sindh, he was transferred to Gwalior. 

67 Ibid., p. 322. 68 Ibid., p. 188. 

69 It is mentioned for the first time by Barani, Tarikh-i-Firozshahi, p. 28, who 
states, p. 65, that every one of these Shamsi slaves attained the rank of Khan. 
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with the, ‘Ulema and Mashaikh,” constituted the most important 
element in the state and were recognised as such in the Turco- 
Persian constitutional tradition/® .We do not know if their power 
and privileges had originally been defined, but their pretension to be 
king-makers was clearly demonstrated in the elevation of Firoz and 
also in the formidable opposition that her own accession without their 
consent had provoked. The jealousy with which they guarded their 
privileges which included, among others, a monopoly of such house- 
hold offices as the Amtr-i-Hajib, WakU-i-Dar and Amtr-'rAkhur, 
can be seen in the case of Rayhan, an untitled Indian Muslim, whose 
appointment as Mahmud’s WakiLi-Dar in 651/1253, united all the 
Turkish nobles against the crown and so had to be eventually 
cancelled/^ Iltutmish had been able to divert their energy by his 
frequent military expeditions, but with his death the crown appeared 
to be faced with total eclipse unless they could be checked or at least 
kept busy with military activities. 

This was no easy task. What with her youth and sex, the 
intrigue of her brothers and the absence of any sense of loyalty in the 
soldiers, success seemed well-nigh impossible. The only support upon 
which she could reasonably count was that of the citizens of Delhi 
and it was possibly to Inspire them with a stronger sense of loyalty 
and enhance her own popularity with all classes of people that in the 
third year of her reign she regularly used to ride in public through 
the city.^^ To counteract the impression of effiminacy and weak- 
ness that her sex was likely to create, she discarded female dress. when 
appearing in public and held a court every week in which the earlier 
arrangement of female guards and the screen was done away with, 
and transacted state business and dispensed justice “in the manner of 

70 See Barani, of. cit., p. 145, for Bugra Khan’s elaboration of tlic various 
elements, forming the state, without which “a kingdom is only a Zamindari.” 

71 Tab. Nos., p. 219. 

72 Ibid., p. 188; ‘IsamI, of. at., p. 129. The latter makes it cle.ar that these 
changes in her conduct occurred towards the end of her reign. 
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kings. What practical steps she was able to take to curb the 
nobles have not been recorded for us, but it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the favour or “preference** shown to the Amir-i^ 
AkhUr, Jamaluddin Yaqut, was part of her policy to break their 
monopoly of all state patronage. Scattered references in the 
Tabdqat-i-Nasiri show that the post of Amtr-i'Akhur used always 
to be held by a Turkish Amir before his eventual promotion to the 
rank of Mallk/^ and like the office of Amtr-i'Hdjib the proximity to, 
and consequent influence on, the Sulun which it carried, were con- 
sidered part of the exclusive privilege the nobles enjoyed. Yaqut’s 
appointment, however, was not made by Raziah herself,^’ for ‘Isami 
calls him the Am'tr-i-Akhur of the ''Shah and Shahzada” referring 
obviously to Iltutmish and Firoz. If this is true He must have been 
appointed immediately before the former’s death, and his retention 
in the same office by Firoz must have contributed to the discontent 
leading to his fall. The threat held out to their power became 
apparent to the Turkish nobles when Raziah, on Her accession,’*^ not 
only confirmed him but, because she could count on his faithful 
support, also showed marks of preference, the exact nature of 
which, unfortunately, has not been made clear, and so has given 
rise to all kinds of unwarranted suppositions as we shall presently 
see. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that, as Minhaj states,^® a secret 
compact existed among the Amirs and Maliks of the court and the 

73 Tah. Nas., p. 188. 

74 See, c.g. the career of Maliks Tugan Khan and Tamar Khan. 

75 Op. cit., p. 129. Yahya Sarliindi, op. cit., p. 26 says that he was appointed 
by her. There is absolutely no warrant for Ferishta’s statement, I, p. 68, that he was 
raised to the rank of Amir aFUmara. 

76 Tab. Nds., p. 187-8. 

77 *Isami states that he had attached himself to Raziah’s cause ever since Firoz ’s 
accession and was thus a faithful supporter of her policy; p. 129. 

78 The word used by almost all early historians is favour or preference. 

79 Tab. Nds., p. 188. 
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provinces near Delhi, at the head of which stood the Amtr-i-Hdjib, 
Malik Aitigin. What the ultimate object of this conspiracy was 
it is not at all difficult to see. As realised after her fall, it was 
not only to depose her but to ensure, by rendering the sovereign 
constitutionally impotent, that no encroachment was again made on 
their predominant position in the governmet. It speaks a great deal 
of her popularity in the city and also of the measures she must have 
devised to prevent a secret revolution, that the conspirators did not 
dare attempt to capture the palace or besiege the city as was done in 
the case of Firoz, and subsecjuehtly, Bahrain and Ma’sud. That she 
was able to rule, and not merely reign, for three years without any 
visible weakening of her hold over such outlying provinces as Bengal 
or Uch, also shows the strength she was able to gather by her dip- 
lomacy and efficient administration. Delhi thus being solidly be- 
hind her, it was necessary for the conspirators to decoy her from the 
city, and this could be easily done by raising a rebellion in a distant 
province. It is more than probable that Kabir Khan’s rebellion, 
occurring in 637/ 1239, alluded to above, was in accordance with this 
plan. Its failure to lead to the desired consummation must be as- 
cribed to her own courage and loyalty of the soldiers and citizens of 
the capital. A second attempt was, however, made soon after, in fact 
only a fortnight later, thus allowing her no time to take further 
steps to consolidate her position. Malik Iltuniah the superinten- 
dent of the Khdlisah of Bhatinda, with whom the Amlr-hHujibi 
Malik Aitigin was specially connected “by a firm compact and bonds 
of intimacy” and who used to receive secret informations from the 
court, “openly revolted from royal authority.” Determined as she 
was to crush this incipient conspiracy, she set out immediately w^ith 
all available forces, disregarding the heat and inconvenience of the 

So She returned from her pursuit of Kahir Khan on the 19th Shaban, and on the 
9th of the following month set out against Iltunlali. p. 188. 

81 Ibid., p. 251. 
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month of Ramzan. This was precisely what the conspirators 
desired, and on arriving at Bhatinda they first vented their wrath on 
Yaqut®^ who was murdered, and then, by a process which has not 
been detailed, captured the queen and placed her in -charge of 
Iltuniah.**^ Now that the Delhi citizens were without any military 
force to support them in their espousal of the queen's cause, the 
rebels found it easy to proceed with their plan of raising her younger 
brother Bahram to the throne. It required only an intimation from 
the camp at Bhatinda®'^ that tHe queen was captured for the new 
sovereign to be proclaimed in Delhi on the 27th of the same month. 
Having thus secured their victory and made arrangements for 
Raziah’s continued captivity, the Maliks leisurely returned to the 
capital to participate in tHe coronation and enter ino the new posi- 
tions vouchsafed for them by their agreement with Bahram.®^ 

Iltuniah, it seems, had reason to expect a substantial reward 
for his services to the Maliks in the shape of offices that were now 
distributed, and so long as his friend, Aitigin, now the Naib-i- 
Mamlikat, lived, he waited in the hope that as soon as the new 
regime was firmly established he would get his due. But the latter’s 
assassination three months later®® and the consequent, though tempo- 
rary, set-back the nobles received, destroyed His prospects. Bahram’s 
growing unpopularity on account of Aitigin ’s murder gave him 
reason to expect at least a partial support from his previous con- 

82 It is likely, as Mir Khwand, quoted by Raverty, Transl. Tab. Nos., p. 645, 
note 3 — states that the main body o£ her troops was commanded by Y^ut, (a posi- 
tion which his recognised faithfulness would naturally lead him to occupy) 
so that it was necessary to remove him before Raziah could be captured. Minhaj 
calls him Shahecd (martyr), implying thereby that he was unjustly killed. 

83 Cf., ‘Isami, p. 130, who states that she was captured in the open court at 
Delhi from where after Yaqut’s murder, she was sent to Bhatinda, which, he adds, 
was captured a year and a half later, by Iltuniah, a wandering Turkish chieftain, 
who captured towns here and there, but never staying long anywhere ! 

84 Tab. Nas., p. 191. 

85 For details of the arrangements see Tab. Nas., pp. 191-2, 253. 

86 Ibid., p. 154. 
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federates if, along with his captive, who was after all, far abler than 
any of ker brothers and in great favour with the people,®^ he made a 
bid for the capital. This was exactly what suited Raziah ’s purpose, 
and their eventual marraige not only cemented the alliance but gave 
Iltuniah a quasi-legal right to the throne as well. Two of his former 
associates, Malik Qaraqash and Malik Salari, having, probably for 
similar reasons, joined them at Bhatinda, he collected a mercenary 
force of Khokars, Jats and Rajputs® and assuming royal insignia,'"’ 
marched with Raziah towards Delhi. Their troops were, however, 
no match for the regular of Bahram and were easily routed in front 
of the city.®^ On their retreat towards Bhatinda the troops deserted 
them and on the next day, the 25th Rabi i, 638/ 13th October, 
1240, they were both murdered by robbers while asleep under a tree 
near KaithaL®** 

Thus died — a lonely refugee, unattended and far from human 
habitation, — the only queen India had ever known, — a queen whose 
heroic qualities, justice, sagacity, patronage of learning and concern 
for the welfare of her subjects evoked warm tributes from every 
writer of history. And yet, strangely enough, her virtue has been 
assailed, though with less unanimity, by a host of historians whose 
capacity of enlarging upon a perfectly harmless phrase is most amaz- 
ing. That most imaginative of medieval historians, Ferishta, has the 

87 Isami, p.' 133. 

88 Yahya Sarhindi dates the marriage in Safar, 638/Scptembcr, 1240, of. cit., 
p. 29. 

89 Isami, p. 133. 90 Haji Dabir, op. cit., II, p. 704. 

91 Tab. Nas., p. 190, 192. Cf. ‘Isami, p. 134-36, where she is said to have 
twice led her army against Delhi, and this obviously has been accepted by almost 
all later writers, c.g. Tab. Akb.^ I, p. 33, Ferishta, I, p. 68. Minhaj himself, how- 
ever is not quite clear for he gives a confused sequence of events and uses the 
phrase “a second time” (p. J90) in connection with lltuniah’s intended march to 
Delhi. 

92 Tab Nas., pp. 190 and 231; Haji Dabir, op. cit.. II, p. 704; Yahya Sarhindi, 
op. cit., p. 29; as well a.s Tab. Akb., I, p. 33, however, state that they were sent as 
prisoners to Delhi and were executed under Bahram’s orders. 
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following remark as a postscript to his account of Raziah s reign : 
“The wise and discerning persons know wherefrom rose this storm 
of destruction and uprooted the tree of Raziah’s fortune; indeed, 
what pretence has a Habshi slave to the Am'irul Umara-ship of Delhi, 
and what can such depraved rascals have to do with the leadership 
(in the affairs of) such a queen A little earlier, while describing 
Raziah’s favouring Yaqfit and copying the TabaqM-i-Akbari, he adds 
that Yaqut was promoted to the rank of Armrul Umara. 1 he latter 
work from which both he and Budaoni'*'' demonstrably drew, in des- 
cribing his alleged familiarity with the queen as expressed in his 
actions, states that “he put his hand under her arms and placed her 
on the animal she rode.“‘*^ The publication of ‘Isami’s work has 
made it possible to trace the origin of this particular description^** 
which, along with her public appearance, was regarded as sufficient 
proof for the conclusion suggested by Ferishta and picturesquely 
summed up by Edward Thomas/^ That she was unchaste^” or 
guilty of intimacy with Yaqut is, it is to be noted, never positively 
asserted by any early writer, not even by that gossipy journalist, Ibn 
Batuta, who merely records, what must have been told him, “that 
she was imputed of having connection with one of her Abyssinian 
slaves/’^*'® A closer examination of the relevant verses in ‘Isami would 
also show that, far from making any such accusation or believing in 
it he makes it quite clear that this “preference” shown to Yaqut had 
nothing to do with the “public disapproval” which, in fact, preceded 
it and became evident within six months of Her committing the 
' triple offence’ of discarding the veil, holding public court and rid- 
ing out in the city. It is after recording this fact that Yaqut is men- 

Tarikh, 1 , p. 69. 94 Mnniakhab al-Twarikh, I, p. 84. 95 p. 32. 

96 Op. cH., p. 129. 97 Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi, p. 106. 

98 Cf. Rankings Translation of Budaoms work, p. 120 where the original word 
Jijj, nicaning seclusion, has been rendered as chastity. 

99 Kitab al’Rahlah, II, p. 26. 
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tioned, and if any reflection is found in the verses that follow, pur- 
porting to be the deliberations of the * Arkan-i-Daulat*, it has no 
reterence to any individual, much less to the queen what is ex- 
pressed therein is really the opinion of the bachelor ‘Isami on the 
unreliability of female character. Whether he had good evidence for 
his statement respecting Raziah’s riding we do not know, but the 
only contemporary account of the reign, namely the Tabaejat-i- 
Nasirt, has the unambiguous sentence respecting Yaqut that he 
acquired favour in attendance upon the Sulun*^^^ so that the Turk 
Amirs and Maliks began to be envious thereat.” Yahya Sarhindi, 
while copying this exact phrase, elucidates it a little by adding that 
she appointed him near her person, while Haji Dabir, a very careful 
and conscientious writer, elucidates it further by saying that “Yaqut 
connnued getting promotions to the higher ranks until the Turkish 
Maliks became envious of him’^‘^ and a feeling of shame seized them 
(on account of his high position).*”* It is thus perfectly clear that 
Minhaj’s phrase refers to Raziah’s increasing dependence 

o\\ him as a counterpoise to the dominance of the Turkish heirarchical 
/ 

100 The following couplets, confining the only reference to the possibility of 
Yaqut’s taking undue advantage of her, would clearly show that their fear 
was, not that Raziah would disgrace herself with him. but that lie might, now that 
he has advanced so far among all the servants (of state), lay his hand on the Seal 
(of authority, that is, the crown) itself’. 

101 Op. cit., p. 187-88; Raverty’s translation, p. 6^3. The sentence rends 

j('ij) lii.f (lalvu The term .9 as Raverty has .shown, is also iisctl 

c.> -j • y 

in desenbing Aibak’s relations with liis master; see p. 139. 

J02 Op. cit., p. 26. 

10^ This fact of their resulting jealousy is repeated by many writers, sec e.g. 
Mirat-i-Jahan Nurna, British Museum Ms. Or. 1998, f. 53. 

104 Op. cit., II, p. '703. 

Jy ; oy b ^Ic j 


[.H.Q., DECtMBER, 1940 
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nobility, which it was very easy, in the case of a young women like 
her, for her opponents to construe into undue intimacy.'”" In view 
of this trust reposed in him it is but natural, if we accept ‘Isami’s 
account as true, that she would require not only his pre.scnce but also 
assistance on the occasion of her riding, which in any case would be 
part of the duties of the Amir-i-Akhur (Master of the Stables). It is 
unthinkable that Iltuniah, being a leading member of that group of 
nobles which was supposed to have been so 'scandalized’ by her 
moral lapse, would have married her himself if he believed her to be 
really guilty. Her greatest fault according to ‘Isami which the nobles 
could find, and which they later pointed out as proof of her unfitness 
and reason for consequent removal, was her disregard of all conven- 
tions in throwing up the veil and thereby creating 'public 

■ * ’106 
suspicion. 

A. B. M. Habibullah 


105 A verse in the Tab. Nas.. p. 253 may, however be siezed upon as a con- 
clusive proof of Minhaj’s belief in her guilt. It is as follows : 

But the context in which the lines occur would reveal that it could never have 
been a part of the original text and is an obvious interpolation by a later scribe. 
Raverty,— Transl. of Tab. Nas., p. 750.— states that this sentence is not found m 
earlier manuscripts. The same verse is quoted by Yahya Sarhindi, Op, cit., p. 27, 
as his own composition, without any reference to its earliest origin. 

106 ‘Isami, p. 132. 
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(1650-52) 

The Conquest of the Carnatic 

The conquest of the Carnatic was a turning point in the 
career of Mir Jumla and it profoundly influenced his relations with 
the English. The Persian merchant-adventurer, till lately a noble 
and minister in the court of an independent king, had himself 
carved out an almost independent kingdom, at once rich and power- 
ful.^ The English found their erstwhile commercial rival and dan- 
gerous friend installed in the position of almost their overlord. So 
they looked upon the Nawab’s conquest of the Carnatic wit^ mixed 
feelings of apprehension and eagerness to secure his favour and 
support. But Mir Jumla, far from manifesting any hostile designs 
against the English at a critical stage in his career, showed a friendly 
disposition to, them and confirmed their existing Qaul and privileges 
on behalf of the Golkonda sovereign (June 1647).* 

Reasons of Nawab*s hostility to the Dutch 
Besides the English, the Dutch were extremely anxious ‘to 
keep in the good graces of die all-powerful Nawab.’ But it appears 
from the report of Walter Littleton and Venkata Brahman^ (January 
17, 1651) that the Nawab, who was formerly well disposed towards 
the Dutch, grew displeased with them for several reasons: (i) The 
Nawab had “very well perceived abundance of pride and infidelitie 
in the Dutch,” who aimed at monopolising the whole trade of 
India in their own hands, as the Danes were “quite blown up” and 

* Based on English Factory Records. 

1 Vide the Report of Littleton & Venkata Brahman, January, 17, 1651. 

2 My article on ‘Early Relations of Mir Jumla with the English (upto 1650},’ 
Proceedings of the Third Session of the Indian History Congress, December, 1939. 

3 PEF„ 1651-5^^, p. 13. 
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the Portuguese ‘ in a very low condition.’ (ii) The Nawab had 
written, at the solicitation of the Governor of Pulicat, a letter to the 
Dutch Governor-General at Batavia. “ For three years no notice was 
taken of it. (iii) Again the Nawab was angry at the Dutch inter- 
ference with his trade at Queda and Achin.'* Formerly Mir Jumla 
used to buy spices from the Dutch at his own prices and prevent 
other merchants from coming to them. But the Dutch authorities 
at Batavia had issued orders that the goods should be stored in their 
godowns till the Nawab himself would, or allow others to, purchase 
them at such high rates as prescribed by the Dutch. ^ This had 
compelled the Nawab almost to give up a very profitable trade.** 
(iv) The Nawab heard that the Governor of Pulicat had insolently 
boasted that this country could easily be taken by the Dutch, 
and so he was highly displeased with them and had declared that 
they would, not be allowed to trade within his jurisdiction. ’ (v) 

The Dutch endeavoured “to quench this heate” i.e. to placate the 
Nawab and reopen the trade. In the autumn of 1650, they sent to 
the Nawab, then encamped at Gandikota,'** an envoy with a large 
present, biit without any reply to his previous letter. This the 
Nawab considered a great slight and so he ‘scornfully rejected’ the 
present and the messenger returned disgracefully without any reply. 

4 FEF., 1651-54, p. 13. 5 Ibid., XXV, 13. 

6 Ibid., XXV. Qiiccl.i was a city, port, and kingdom on the west coast of tlie 
Malay Pcnin.sula. It lias a long antiquity, being probably referred to by Ptolemy 
and identical with Kadah [Kedaram] of the Sailendra empire, and the Kalah of 
early Arab voyagers. Its commercial importance has been attested to by different 
persons like Barbosa (1516), Barros (1553), Linschoten (1598), Bocarro (1614) and 
Capt. Sherard Osborne (1838). In the i6th and 17th centuries it was specially 
famous for this pepper trade. See Hobson-Jobson 5 * 1 ^., Quedda 567-8. Achin was 
a state and town in the N.W. angle of Sumatra. During the i6th and 17th cen- 
turies it was the greatest native power there. Ibid., SV., Achcen, p. 3. 

7 The factors observed: ‘the reason we could get none for your account.’ 

8 Letter of Jan. 18, 1651, FEF., 1651-4. 22-24. 9 ^^id., 13. 

10 In Cuddapa district. Ibid., 2211. It is 42 miles N.W. of Ciiddapa town. 

Sarkar, Anrangzeh, vols. I & II, p. 194 & n. 
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Commercial plans of Mir Jumla 

Being angry with the Dutch, Nawab Mir Junila wanted to 
frustrate their commercial aims. In the first place he aimed at 
becoming a monopolist himself, and thereby strengthening his terri- 
torial and commercial position. Deprived of the profits of the spice 
trade with the Dutch, he established a monopoly of the trade in all 
‘brown’ or unbleached cloth in his “new conquests.” No piece of 
cloth was to be sold by anybody except by his own ‘ministers’ i.c. 
agents, who were ‘to engross all from the weavers,’ and had ‘order 
to rate them at 20 per cent proffitt to whomsoever will buy or keep 
them in his warehouse, as the Dutch do their spices.’ He was deter- 
mined to persevere in his scheme of monopoly till he could ‘bring a 
monoj.x)Iy upon all imported goods. 

In the second place, he endeavoured to enter into a commercial 
agreement or contract with the English E.I.C. by which they would 
get their supplies of piece-goods from his agents and “share with 
him in the profits of voyages made to Persia and other parts.”*" 

Attitude of the English 

The English, on their part, wanted to secure the co-operation 
of the Nawab, by taking advantage of his displeasure with their 
rivals, the Dutch. Moreover, the Agent and the factors at Fort 
St. George feared that the proposed monojxily of the Nawab would 
affect the chances of the English trade as adversely as the Dutch, 
though they hoped that the Nawab had then no eye on the English 
trade as it was ‘of small consequence’ as compared to the ‘vast traffic 
of the Dutch. Thus they observed: “his policy now must poiz us 


11 F£f., 1651-54, XXV, 22-23. In March 1654, Venkata Braliin.in was accused 
by Hen^y Grccnhill of ‘subverting the Company’s free trade by inciting the Nabob 
to monopolize it.’ Ihkl., 235. Tlic mono[X>ly over cloilt nianulacturc was not very 
unusual. See Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzcb, 147-14^. 

12 FEF.j 1651-54, XXV; p 232, 133. Love, I, 100*101. 


13 FEF., 
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both in one scale, though it seemes with different affections/’^* For 
though the Nawab refused the Dutch mission in September, 1650, 
he courteously received an English mission ‘about the same time and 
for the same end.’^* 

English Mission (Sept. 1650) 

In the autumn of 1650 (Sept.) Agent Greenhill (1648-52) and 
his Council sent a broker, Venkata Brahman by name, to Nawab 
Mir Jumla, then encamped at Gandikota, with a present consisting 
of ‘a horse, six yards of scarlet, 24 yards of gold and silver lace, with 
some other toys.” The mission was courteously received by the 
Nawab. In his letter of reply, which was “full of fair promises and 
shows of friendship” he invited the Company to a “necrer corres- 
pondence and amity” and promised to subscribe to the Company’s 
stock^' and share in the profits, — ihe earnestly desired “to join in a 
stock with the Honourable Company on such terms as are there 
proposed, either for a generall trade or having only reference to 
voiages to and from this coast, as you shall approve off.” 

The Nawab represented to the English that by joining Him 
they would profit immensely, they might even ‘enjoy the whole 
trade,’ i.e. just as the Nawab would monopolise and control the 
marketing organisation (i.e. production, sale, and price) and be the 
sole stockist and agent, so the English would become the sole distri- 

14 FEF., 1651-54, 22-23. 15 Ibid. 

16 Ibid. The Nawab’s propositions were sent through Venkau Brahman. 
They were communicated by the Madras factors in their letter to Bantam dated 
loth January, 1651 and in tlieir instnictions to Littleton (who was employed with 
Venkata) of 12th January, 1651. Sir William Foster writes that neither of these 
documents is extant. Ibid., f.n. 

17 Probably it is to Mir Jumla’s plans that Bruce referred in his Annals, 1 . 
454-55 : “The station of Madras having been obtained from the King of Golconda 
and the English trade appearing to him to be of great consequence, he made a 
proposal, this season, to the Agent and Oauncil, of forming a Joint stock with the 
Company on which a coasting trade might be carried on, between the ports of his 
dominions and those of the other Indian powers.*' 
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butors both inland and abroad, of articles of trade available in the 
coast. He also tried to excite the English against the Dutch by 
explaining to them that the Dutch wanted to exclude the English 
from any share in the Coromandel trade. So far as the English 
were concerned “they (the Dutch) could soon cause them (the 
English) to desert the trade here by overbuying and underselling 
them.*’*** The Fort St. George factors in communicating the 
Nawab’s propositions to the Company (January i8, 1651), translated 
the substance of his letter, written in Persian, into English, lest no 
interpreter might be readily available. They requested the Company 
to send their answer in Persian as early as possible/® 

The presents which the Nawab offered to the English included 
“a box of bezarj^^ seald up with his scale, and a fardle of fine cloth, 
marked Nabob’s presents, together with the letter in a waxt bagg.” 
They were given to Captain Brookchaven.^^ 

Mission of Littleton and Venkata Brahman (Dec., /650) 

In December, i6go, Greenhill responded to the Nawab’s desire 
for closer intercourse by sending the same broker Venkata Brahman 
together with Walter Littleton on a further mission to the Nawab/" 
The Fort St. George Council explained that though Walter Littleton 
did not belong to the Company’s service (but to the Courteen’s 
Association), they had selected him as ‘none of the Company’s 
servants was so fit as he to continue the negotiations’ by virtue of 
/his civil comportment, language and 'experience’.^® He came back 

18 FEF., 1651-54, p. 13. 19 I hid,, 23. 

20 Bezar or Bezoar is a kind of stone, an animal concretion, employed medi- 
cinally. There are various bezoars in use, aCc. to the animal producing it e.g., goat, 
camel, fish, monkey, snake etc. Etymologically, it is derived from Per^. Pazahr or 
‘remedy of poison or venom.’ Tlie term came to use from the Arab medical writers, 
and this accounts for h, as Arabic has no p, and write hazahr. Love, II, 3240; 
Hobson- Jobson, SV., Bezoflr, 68-69. 

21 Ibid. 

23 FEF., op. cit., 23, 44. 


22 Love, I, loo-ioi. FEF., 1651-34, XXV. 
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much impressed with what he had seen and submitted a joint report 
to the Company (January 17, 1651).^^ “We were courteously 
received when we went to visit him, and caneot perceive otherwise 
by all circumstances than® that he bears a real affection to the 
English. Therefore (he) desires to be united with your honoiirablc 
society, not only for any short time, for he expressed himself so fully 
nobly that this league of friendship should be continued by his 
children after his decease; nor can we conceive or believe that he 
has any reach or circumventing invention; but on the contrary to 
make your business in this country a flourishing business, freely 
preferring to assist you on any needful occasion with 50 or 60,000 
pagodas without looking for any more than love and amity 

It is our opinion as well-wishers to your affairs, which be 
pleased favourably to accept of, that this business will redound much 
profit to your Honourable Imployment, and prove a flourishing and 

prosperous trade for the future The agents thus 

‘urged that an agreement with the Nawab would be very advanta- 
geous to the Company’s trade.’ They further observed that if the 
Company agreed to the terms of the Nawab he would frustrate the 
aims of the Dutch. 

It is apparent from the above that Walter Littleton and 
Venkata Brahman were so much swayed by the Nawab’s professions 
of goodwill and cordiality that they, on their own admission, failed 
to perceive the real intentions of Mir Jumla, which were just to 
keep the English over to his side during a very critical period in his 
own career. It was quite natural for him to offer generous loans to 
the English, for he had acquired the immense Carnatic plunder, 
which he tried to put to a profitable investment in this manner. At 
the same time he would appear as a real benefactor of the Company 


24 FEF., op. at., 13. 

25 Love, I, 99; loo-ioi. FEF., 1651-54, 12-13. Srinivasachari, History of 

Madras, 50. 26 FEF., op. cit. 
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and thereby earn its gratitude and sense of obligation to be used in 
emergency. 

The Nawab showed his earnestness by sending, through 
Littleton and Venkata, a letter to the Company, together with some 
presents, consisting of “^000 pieces of long cloth and ‘Sallam- 
poores,’"' of which as many as could be got ready in tinie have now 
been sent home, specially marked/' Though their prices were not 
then known, they were “invoiced at the rates usually paid/’^** The 
above presents were dispatched to England by the Lioness sailing in 
janiiary 163 1/** 


Objections to the NawaVs offer 
The proposal of the Nawab was examined by Greenhill, the 
Agent at Fort St. George, and he jKiinted out its “conveniences or 
inconveniences ’ in his letter to the Company, dated January 18, 
1651.’^' Among the objections to the scheme Greenhill mentioned 
the following; — . 

(i) The hostile attittide of the Dutch:, The Dutch 
became already aware of the proposed agreement of the Nawab and 
the English, which was necessarily ‘prejudicial’ to their trade on tire 
East Coast, “on (one) of the best flowres (flowers) in their India 
garden.” .So they endeavoured by all means in their power to 
dissuade’ and threaten and offer ‘affronts’ to the English. 


27 A variety uf cotton goods, mentioned among other articles provided by Fort 
St. George, Jany. 12, lyi/j (5). ^^Love, II, 134); and by the newly founded village of 
Chintadripeta (March 1738) {Ibid., 260); and among Cuddalore goods (Fort St. 
George Consultations, Jany. i, 1780) {Ibid., Ill, 146). According to Hobson-J'obson 
(PP* 593i 505) it is a* kind of cliintz. Palemfore was also a kind of chintz bed-cover 
made at Madras and Masulipatam and other places of Indi.i for export to Furope. 

28 FEF., 1631-54, XXV, 22-24, 232, 133. Love, I, loo-ioi. 

29 Ibid., It arrived at Fort St. George, August 22, 1650; and left for England 
on Jany. 18, 1651. (FEF., op. cit., 13, 20’ or January 19, {Ibid., 48). 

30 Ibid., 22-24. 
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So the Agent apprehended danger from this hostile attitude 
of the Dutch. 

(ii) Possible effects on other Presidencies and factories : The 
Agent feared that other princes might imitate the example of Mir 
Jumla and set up similar but more harmful monopolies generally, 
which would cause complete rum of trade. Then they would appro- 
priate “to themselves a kind of power (as the intreaties of great men 
differ little from commands to dispose of your principall servants....)” 

(iii) Moreover, the Company would be deprived of such 
profits as might be expected from goods imported by the Company 
from Europe. But Mir Jumla would “reap in all other trades an 
equal benefit with the Company.” 

Its advantages 

Offsetting these serious objections, there were certain advan- 
tages which, as Greenhill pointed out, would accrue from accepting 
the agreement, either partly or wholly, (a) It would go a long way 
to solving the financial ditficukies of the Company. They would 
be sure to get the cotton manufaclurcs of the locality of the required 
size and goodness “at the cheapest rates,” whether they had funds 
or not. (b) Payment could be made only at the arrival of the 
ships. No waiting would be necessary; the goods to be exported 
being ready beforehand the despatch of the ship would be timely, 
(c) The Company would be free from bad debts, (d) The 
servants of the Company would be free from much troubles (i.e. 
connected with advance of money, recovery of goods and debts etc.), 
(c) No ‘dead stock’ would remain ‘unemployed.’ (f) Private 
trade would be abolished, (g) Tlie Company’s share in the freight 
and profitable voyages which the Nawab would make to Persia, 
Mocha, Pegu and other places would not be small, so that the 
Company could easily furnish him with pilots, gunners and carpen- 
ters for better security of his ships. 
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View of the Agent and Council 
In his letter to the Company the Agent wrote that he would 
again communicate with the Company overland from Masulipatam, 
after consulting the local factors.'** The consultation was held at 
Masulipatam on February 19, 1651. Agent Grccnhill and his Coun- 
cil considered the proposals for trade made by the Nawab, but they 
were sceptical of the wisdom of the agreement.'* They held that “it 
would be safest to agree to the third article, by which the Nawab 
consents to take all their Europe goods and pay for them in cloth and 
other commodities of this country at rates to be fixed later.” The 
final decision was however deferred till the visit of President Baker***** 
(then at Bantam). The Council Hoped that if the Company thought 
it expedient to entertain the Nawab' s offer, they would empower the 
President, Agent etc. “to treat and conclude with the Nawab.” To 
the objection, raised by some, that the Dutch might “retaliate at 
sea”, it was replied that the Nawab had already promised “to vindi- 
cate hismelf” and the English “by land.” The Agent and tHe 
Council resolved that as the Nawab had written in Persian and sent 
a present, the Company should be advised to send their reply in Per- 
sian and “to authorize the presentation to him of 15 yards of scarlet 
cloth; 6 pairs of pistols; 10 gallons of the best spirits, and 15 of 
strong waters (both in handsome cases); 12 yards of rich gold lace, 
and 12 of gold and silver lace; 6 broad sword blades.” The Council 
decided, in consideration of the invaluable services of Walter Little- 
toUj to give him a salary of 12 rials of eight a month, till the Com- 
pany’s final opinion was known i.e., he was to be employed on future 
missions to the Nawab.** 

31 FEF., 1651-5^, 22-24. 31a Ibid., 261, 262. 31b Sept, i, 1652. 

32 Ibid., p. 44. The list of presents throws some light on the Nawab’s 
character, — ^his weakness for presents, curios and drinks. The Spanish rial of eight was 
the Commonest European coin in the East then, being generally equivalent to about 
two rupees. Variations in value occurred where silver was not minted. Moreland, 
dkbar to Anrangzeb, 330. 
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After having written to the Company by tHe Lioness, (Jany. 
18, 1651) Agent Greenhill and the Masulipatam factors sent their 
broker (Venkata Brahman) once more to the Nawab at Gandikota, 
*to learn what goods might be expected towards the landing of the 
next fleet and what price was to be fixed for those he had already 
supplied. But no reply had been sent by the Nawab to the letter 
carried up by the Brahman. *^ 

The Company's reply 

The Company replied to the Nawab’s offer about a year later. 
They avoided ‘any pledge to make all their purchases from the 
Nawab’s agents,’ but agreed to give ‘preference’ to them.'' 

In the summer of 1652, Littleton and Venkata again went to 
the Nawab, apparently carrying the letter of the Company and the 
accompanying present, which “met with a seemingly friendly recep- 
tion’’ (Company’s letter to Fort St. George, Feb. 20, 165^.) The 
Nawab seemed to have been well-satisfied, but the Company observed 
that the promised preference “was not intended to cover any con- 
cession in the rate of freight. ” However the Company regarded the 
Nawab’s ‘request’ to be tantamount to ‘command , and explained 
that “as the factors had agreed to his recjuest (‘or rather his command ) 
nothing can now be done. Should, however, an opportunity occur 
of making him pay the usual rate, they sec no reason why this should 
not be attempted.’’^** This would make it clear that the factors had 
already agreed to the Nawab’s demand of some concessions regarding 
the rate of freight, the Company disapproved of it, but found the 
position helpless, as his request was nothing but a conimand. Conse- 
quently the Company instructed the factors to rectify the mistake in 
future and endeavour to secure the usual rate if an opportunity arose. 

Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 

33 48. 

34 Letter of Agent Greenhill to the Company (Febry. 28, 1651); FEF., 1651-54. 

pp. 48-49. 35 Ibid., 232-33. 36 Ibid. 
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The clue to the exact interpretation of the Rudra-myth lies in its 
being a mixture of opposites. He is beneficent Siva (lo, 92, 9), and 
is supplicated to avert the anger or the evil that comes from the gods 
( I, 144, 2, 33, 7), to save beings from calamity (5, 51, ^ 

tow blessings (i , 1 14, i , 2; 2, 33, 6), and wish welfare for the man and 
beast (i, 43, 7). His malevolence is frequently alluded to in RV . (i, 
1 14, 7, 8; 2, 33, I etc.) and he is implored to avert his great male- 
volence and his bolt, when he is furious (2, 33, ii, 4; 6, 28, 7; 
46, 2-4). He is also fierce (2, 33, 9-1 1) and is even once called man- 
slaying (4, 36). His form is dazzling (i, 1 14, 5) and lips beautiful (2, 
33, 5) and he wears a glorious multiform necklace (niska. 2, 33, 10). 

This mixture of good and evil, beauty and terror reminds one of 
the parallel character of the winter night of the Arctic region, which 
Nansen describes thus : ^ 

But, O Arctic night, thou art like a woman, a marvellouily lovely woman. 

lliinc arc the noble pure, omliiio of mitiquc beauty, with its marble coldness. On 
ihy liigh smooth brow, clear with the clearness of ether, is no trace of compassion, on 
the beautiful check no blush of feeling. Among thy raven locks, waving out into 
.space, the hoary frost has sprinkled its glittering crystals. The proud lines of thy 
throat, thy curves, are so noble, but, oh! unbendingly cold; thy bosom’s white chas- 
tity is fcclinglcss as the snowy ice. O! chaste, beautiful and proud, thou floatest 
through ether over the frozen sea, thy glittering garment, woven of Aurora beams 
covering the vault of heaven “Oh, how tired I am of thy cold beauty!” 

In fact, Rudra is the god of the Arctic nocturnal sky of winter 
combined with the phenomena of storms which are most prominent 
in the winter night and the middle part of the long Arctic day. 
Thus he is not only the god of winter night but also of the summer 
day, for he is associated with the noise of ice-breakings and lightn- 


* References here, arc from Rgveda, unless incntioned otherwise. 
I Farthest North, p. 213. 
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ings and rainbows of Aurora borealis in the fonii of thunder, lightn- 
ing and rainbow of the storm-cloud. 

In his physical features, tHereforc, wc find many traces of 
nocturnal sky. He is brown (2, 33, 5 f ), dazzling (i, 114,5), 
brilliant like sun or gold (i, 43, 5) and inultifonn (2, 33, y). He is 
self-glorious ( I , i2y, 3; 10, 92, 9) as the winter sky with the changing 
colours of Northern lights and is decorated with golden ornaments 
(2, 33, 9). He wears a glorious multiform necklace {niska 2, 33, 10), 
evidently of the various hues of Aurora borealis, of which the 
following account will clarify the idea : 

“ die nordicm lights flashing in matchless power and beauty over the 

sky in all die colours o£ the rainbow. Seldom (*r never have 1 seen the colours so 
brilliant Tlie pevailing one at first was yellow, but rhar gradually flickered over 
into green, and dicn a sparkling ruby-red began to show at the bottom of the rays 
on the under side of the arch, soon spreading over the whole arch. And now from 
the far-away on western horizon a flery serpent writlud itself up over the sky, shin- 
ing brighter and brighter as it came. It split up into three, all brilliantly glittering. 
Tlic serpent to the south turned almost ruby-red, with .spots of yellow, the one in 

the middle, yellow; and one to the north, greenish white The serpnts reached 

and passed die zenith only a faindy glowing fiery serpnt near the horizon 

showed where it had begun Later the masses of light had passed northwards 

and spread themselves in incomplete arches over the northern sky.” (Farthest North, 
pp. 187-188). 

Thus not only did wc find the golden ornament or multiform 
necklaces, but also the necklaces of scrpent.s which the later mytho- 
logy attributes to ^iva or Rudra. One more illustration will make 
it more expressive : 

“The glowing fire-masses had divided into glistening, many coloured hands, 
which were writhing and twisdng across the sky both in south and north. The 
rays sparkled with purest, most crystalline rainbow colours, chiefly violet, red ^)r 
carmine and the clearest green. Most frequently the rays of the arch were red at 
the ends and changed high up into sparkling green, which quite at the top turned 
darker, and went over into blue or violet, before disappearing in the blue of sky 

or Sometimes the spectacle reached such a climax that one’s breath was 

taken away; one felt that now something extraordinary must happn— at the very 
least sky must fall.’ (Ibid., pp. 191-192). 

So there is terror in the beauty of die Arctic nocturnal sky, there 
is jov and sorrow combined. 
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Swa, the N'lla-kantha 

Now we can better appreciate the personal appearance of the 
god. He has thousand eyes [AV., ii, 2, 2, 7; VS. 16, 7) which are 
stars of heaven. His blue neck (VS.; 16, 7) or blue tuft {/IV., 2, 
27, 6) IS the blue Zenith of the sky, where Auroras arc rarely present, 
and which Nansen describes as follows: 

“The sky is like .in enormous cupola, blue, at the Zenith, sb.atling clown into 
green, and then into lil.u .md violet at the edges. .... .up in die blue o£ the cu^iola 

shine the stars, speaking pi'ace Presendy the Aurora bctrealis sh.ikes over the 

vault ot heaven its veil ol gitteiing silver- elianging iH)W to )ellow’ now to green, 

not to red Presently it .shimmers in longues of H.ime over the very zenidi; 

anil then again it shoots a bright ray nghi up from the lion/on, until the whole melts 

away in the moonlight Here and there are lelt a f< \\ waving stnamers of light 

But now it is growing again; new lightnings shoot up; and endless game begin.s 
afresh.” {Ihtd., p. i^j). 

His weapons mentioned variously are also the arches, shafts 
semicircles or other forms of light made by Aurora borealis or lightiv 
ings, and meteors. Thus he is said to be armed with a lx)w and 
arrows (2. 33. 10, ii ; 5, ^2, 11; 10, 125, 6) which are strong and 
5wift(7, 46, i). He is an archer (6, 20, 2, 3:5, ii; AV., i, 28, i; 

6, 93, i; 15, 5-7) and is invoked to come with archers (10, 6, 8). 
He is once said to hold the lx)lt in his arm (2, 33, 3) and his brilliant 
shaft discharged from the sky traverses the earth (7, 46, 3). In the 
later Vedic texts we find the frequent mention of his arrows, weapons, 
bolts and club {/IV., i, 28, 5 etc., SB. 9, i, 16). 

These lightnings and gorgeous shafts of lights were always fear- 
cxciting and constantly discharged against the darkness of the winter 
night. Therefore he was called unsurpassed in strength (2, 33, 10), 
unassailable (7, 46, i), strongest of the strong (2, ^3, 3), and strong 
(i, 431, 114, i). He was formidable and terrible (2, 33, 9, ii; 10, 
126, 5; 2, 33, i). Sometimes lightnings fell, or mercors really proved 
to be deadly. So all these shafts of light were dreaded and even the 
gods were afraid of the bow and numerous arrows of Riidra, lest he 
should destroy them {SB., 9, i, i, 1-6). 
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The epithet jalasa or jalasa bhesaja (i, 43, 4; AV., 2, 27, 6) 
applied to Riidra have baffled the scholars a great deal. Jal^a may 
he referred to two Sanskrit roots which Panini mentions. The one is 
jala to destroy, to avert,’” and the other as ‘to shine, to take.’ ‘ Thus 
lalasa would mean destructive or averting and moving or shining in 
one. Therefore his title Jalasa Bhesaja meaning ‘jx>ssessing destruc- 
tive or averting and shining remedies refers to the Rudra s luminous 
weapons of lightnings and electric discharges of Aurora borealis 
which are the effective remedies of cold and darkness, as Agni is said 
to be the medicine of cold {/tgnir himasya bhesajam). The idea of 
light-rays as remedies was most common in Norse, Iranian and 
Rgvedic mythology. We come across frequent references to the 
medicinal qualities of the rays of the sun and moon. 

That, these remedies refer to the electric discharges of Aurora 
borealis is corroborated by Rgveda itself. Thus by the help of these 
beneficial remedies {satamebhih bhesajebhilf) his worshipper hopes to 
live a hundred days of winter (2, 33, 2) (fjimah)^ when there will be no 
sun at all. In his hand arc the resplendent {bibhrat) remedies, preven- 
tive^ (yaryanfj and, protective (i, 114, 5), He is Jalasa bhesaja and 
alternatively shining like brilliant sun of gold, (i, 43, 3, 4). The 
remedies {bhesaja) moving in heaven now in the group of two {duike) 
now in the group of three (trilze) (10, 59, 9) also seem to refer to the 
changing flashes of Aurora borealis. 

His abode seems to be the winter night of that Arctic region, 
where it lasts for hundred ordinary days. One can pass satam himah 
with the help of these remedies (2, 33, 2). These winter-nights of 
100 days may be concluded by the existence of 30 days dawn in RV., 
pointed out by Tilak and six months sleep of Rbhus who are the 


2 ^1# 

*3 Aptc s Practical Sanskrit English Dictionary, p. 180. 

4 Jalasa itself means both in one. 
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rays of Aurora borealis, twilights, and rising and setting sun that sleep 
during long Arctic day. Thus, 100 days of winter night + 60 days 
of two twilights -f 180 days (typified in 12 fortnights — Ahah; see 
A.H.V.) of Rbhus' sleep'* — 340. The remaining 20 days may he 
allowed for the mild rays of sun making the ordinary days of 24 
hours, with night lit by Aurora borealis when Rbhus (the rays of 
rising and setting sun and of Aurora borealis) are awake and not sleep- 
ing (not transformed into the milky sun-shine of Arctic region). 
Rudra lives therefore in the winter night of 100 days, and that is why 
he remains behind, when gods attain heaven (SB., i, 7, 3, i), that 
is, the luminaries of sunshine, dawn etc. enter the scene. The same 
night seems to be as a basis, when Siva, in the later literature, is said 
to abide in the North, in a dreary place, roaming in the company of 
multiform hbntas and pretas (probably the flashes of auroras) and his 
wife (possibly night) who was now formidable, now beautiful like the 
winter-night itself. 

Though his abode was in their winter night, he was the uni- 
versal god, the lord of this world {RV 2,33.9) presence was 

Iclt even in the period of sunshine. For now and then there were as 
in winter night, clouds, thunders and lightning and fierce wind. 
All this happened inostly in the advanced period of sunshine, 
when the sun was hot in the northern hemisphere and attracted 
the vaporous winds from the south. It is why we find 
Rudra as one of the chief deities of the mid-day libation.*' All the 
chief characteristics of the winter, namely darkness, wind, noise were 
present in the stormy weather of Arctic day, only the light- 
ning was single, while 111 aurora borealis they were many lightnings. 

Tryambaka, an usual epithet of 5 iva in later literature is already 
applied to Rudra in the Vedic texts (\^S., 3, 58; SB., 2, 6, 2, 9) and 

5 Cf. RV., 4.51.6, .'inct Vedic Index .under Rbhu (Rubliu- deities of dawn), 

f: Usas = two twilight. 

6 AV., 3, 30, etc. 


DtCEMBER, 194O 
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is once mentioned even in Rgveda (7, 59, 12). The word is obviously 
connected with ambika, which is a post-vcdic name of diva’s wife, 
and which occurs for the first time in VS., 3, 5 as the name of his 
sister. Ambika is most probably derived from anibi ‘to sound’ {ambi 
sabdc). The winter night of Arctic region is greatly famous for the 
turbulent atmosphere and the noise produced by the breakings and 
pressings of the ice-layers. 

Therefore we would naturally expect four Ambika (noise 
making periods). Wc have seen that the noise produced by ice pres- 
sures, caused by tidal waves is mostly, at the time of our spring and 
autumn which correspond respectively to the Polar twilights along 
with sunrise and sunset. The other two noise periods are the 
winter-night and summer day when the southerly and the northerly 
winds respectively howl with the velocity of 13 to ^2 ft., causing a 
great pressure on the ice of the sea. Of these four periods, the con- 
ception of Rudra included all as he was the universal god, the lord of 


6a Fridtzop Nansen describes them with fear: “As I was sitting drawing in 
die afternoon I was startled by a sudden report of crash. It seemed to be straiglii 
overhead, as if great masses of ice had fallen fmm the rigging on to the deck above 
my cabin.” {Ibid.t p. 190). ‘‘Tlic theory of ice pressures being caused to a con- 
siderable extent by the tidal wave has been advanced repeatedly by Arcdc 
explorers. — And our experience seems to leave no doubt that over a wide region 
the tide pnoducc movement and pressures of the ice. It occurs especially at the 
time of the spring tides, and more at new moon than at full moon. During the 
intervening periods there was, as a rule, little or no trace of pressure. But these 
tidal pressures did not occur during the whole time of our drifting. Wc noticed 
them especially tlie first autumn . . . Pressure occurs here (Polar region), occurs 
irregularly and is mainly caused by the wind driving the sea. (/tid., pp. 165-166). 

“Such an icc conflict is undeniably a stupendous spectacle. One feels one’s 
self to be in the presence of Titanic forces, and it is easy to understand how timid 
souls may be over-awed ’ and feel as if nothing could stand before it. For when the 
packing begins in earnest, it seems as though there could be no spot on the earth’s 
surface left imsiiakcn. First you hear a sound like thundering rumble of an 
earthquake far away on the great waste; then you hear it in several places, always 
coming nearer and nearer. The silent ice-world rc-cchocs with thunders . . . There 
arc howling and thimdcrings round you , , . {Ibid,, pp. 166-167). 
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this vast world (2, 33, 9). But the three periods that could be con- 
ceived as having feminine beauty and also a sort of sister- hood were 
the periods of two twilights with sun-risc and sun-set respectively 
and the winter night, all dressed in beautiful colours of varied 
nature. In fact the dawn is often said to be the sister of night, 
(i, 1 13, 2, 3; 10, 127, 3) and when Usas is said to be the elder sister 
of night (i, 124, 8), probably its identity with the evening twilight 
is present in the poet’s mind for the two twilights being similar 
should be called by the same name, Usas. That both the twilights 
were known by that name is clear from the fact that night and 
Usas are said to follow eacH othcr.^ When night is said to drive 
away Usas, it cannot but be the evening twilight {RV., X, 127, 3). 

It is, however, evident that Rudra was called Tryambaka 
because of the three Ambikas, the noise periods, conceived as females 
and they were the two twilights along with sunset and sunrise res- 
pectively and the winter night. These Arnbikas, being closely asso- 
ciated with, and even partaking the noisy and beautiful nature of, 
Rudra, were thought to be related with that great god primarily as 
sisters, as in T.S, and T.B. When Rudra was conceived as the Ibrd 
(Tsana) (12, 33/9) or the father of this whole world (6, 49, 10), 
because of his rule and universal dominion (cf. 7, 46, 2), the three 
ladies (Ambikas) were thought to be the mothers of the whole world 
or his queens. Of these the Ambika far excellence was the winter- 
night, the true associate of Rudra. Therefore she is probably the 
basis of the Uma of later literature. 

T he myth of Salt 

The later myth of Sati is also based upon the Polar phenomenon. 
The destruction of Sati in the sacrifice is identical with the disap- 
pearance of Aurora borealis in the growing fire of dawn, and her 

7 J^v., I, 1 13, 2; SV., 2, noo cf. Laksnian Sump A^r. Tr, p. 32. 
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rebirth and remarriage with 5 iva means the reappearance of the 
Aurora borealis after the period of sun-shine and her consequent en- 
tering into the nocturnal land of winter night — the abode of !5iva. 

The myth of Sagara 

The myth of Sagara also must have been handed down, at least in 
substance, from generation to generation, from the Arctic-life. We 
have seen that the period of sun-shine with which the Rgvedic Indians 
were well. .acquainted was probably the i8o days bright sun-shine 
and the 20 days of red- white sun-shine.* Of this period of sun-shine, 
the first half belonged to the ascending sun, the triumphant Indra, 
full of energy and vitality, while the second half (hundred days) 
belonged to the descending or declining sun. Thus by hundred 
circles (krtus) of the sun-horse, Indra, the ascending day, became the 
lord of heaven seated at the exalted position. While the sun of the 
next half was the horse of latter half-day, Sagara (horn with garn — 
the swallower of poison i.e. declining) who could complete only nine- 
ty-nine circles {krtus), the sun (the horse) being stolen during the 
100th circle to the nether region. Then go to the nether world the 
60,000 sons of Sagara (the setting rays of daylight), and arc seen 
destroyed in the huge conflagration (twilight fire’’) flaming up to 
heaven. Then Amsuman (having rays i.e. moon) and others (all 
moon gods) practise penances for long ages (for whole of winter 
night) and at length Bhagiratha {lit. the chariot possessing Bhaga, 
(the sun god) succeeds in bringing down the Ganges (the sun-shinc) 
from heaven and purify and pacify the souls of the 60,000 brothers 
in the form of flashes’'* (of Aurora borealis) who were playing fierce 
gamlx)ls everywhere. 

8 Sfc iibovc, p. 787 — ICX7 clay.s of wintcr-niglit, Ck> days of two lwilight^, 180 
<iay.s, and 20 days of sunshine =360 days. 

9 See Nansen, Farthest North, Arctic twilight, described as “the glowing fire 
lit at the uttermost edge of the ice.” p. 244. 

10 Soul of the dead was regarded as luminous cf. RV 15. 
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Mamts 

Mariits arc generally held to be the storm-gods, and their 
brilliance is said to be due to the lightning. But so much luminosity 
and lustre as we find in Maruts cannot have been based upon the 
phenomenon of lightning with which the phenomenon of dark 
clouds would have been more important. 

In fact, Maruts their patronymic name Rudriya suggests, 
belonged to the domain of Rudra and were the gods of the flashes 
of Aurora borealis of winter-night and the storms of wind occurring 
at the time of day or night. In the Arctic region, the Auroras, 
being an important phenomenon, the brilliance formed a main part 
of their nature, but in course of movement towards the southern 
countries, the phenomenon of lustre being completely absent, the 
stormy character of the god was only retained. This is the reason 
why we find that Marut is only a name of wind in classical literature. 

Thus their brilliance resembles Aurora borealis. They are 
fires (3, 26, 4) or like fires (2, 34, i ; 6, 66, 2) or golden, of sun- 
like brilliance like blazing fires, of ruddy aspect (6, 66, 2; 7, 59, 
*1; 8, 7, 7). They shine like tongues of fire (10, 78, 3) and have 
the form and resplendence of Agni (10, 84, i; 3, 26, 5). Their 
title Ahibhiinavdh (i, 172, i) reminds us of the serpentine flash of 
Aurora Iwrcalis seen often in Arctic region. 

“He (Aurora borealis) would, itself a fiery serpent in a tlouble coil, cross the 
J*ky. The tail was about 10” above the horizon in the north. Tlience it turned off 
with many windings in an easterly direction, then round again, and westwards in 
the form of an arch from 30° to 40° above horizon, from which several branches 
spread out over die sky. Tlic arches were in active motion, while pencils of streamers 
shot out swifty from the west toward the east, and the whole serpent kept incessantly 
undulating into fresh curve.”^^ They are said to shine in the mountains (8, 7, 1) 
which arc clouds with lightnings or Aurora borealis for “the dark low clouds on a 
background if dim rcil seem like distant ranges oj hills.”^- 

They arc essentially selMuniinous (i, 37, 2; 1, 165, 12 etc.). 


11 


Frkltzop Nansen. Farthest North, p, 332. 


12 Ibid., p. 165. 
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Their parciuagc and birth also show their association with 
Aurora borealis. Thus they are born from the laughter of lightnings 
(i, 23, 12; 38, 8) and they go with the flaming cows (2, 34, 5). 
Rudra is their father (i, 1 14, 6, 9; 2, 23, i) who produced him from 
the shining udder of Prs*?i (2, 34» 2) and they are often called 
Rudras or Rudriyas (i, 39, 4, 7; 38, 7; 234, 10 etc.) and Prsnimata- 
rah (1, 23, 10 etc.; AV., 5. 21, ii; cf. 5, 52, 16, 8, 83, i). The 
Prsni is identified with storm-cloud/*^ but more naturally it 
seems to refer to sky spotted with stars, and the word is really used 
once in the sense of speckled (cf. 7, 103, 6, 10).'^ That the Prsni, 
their mother, is the sky producing Aurora lx)rcalis is supported by the 
fact that they arc also said to be the sons of sky (lo, 77, 2), heroes 
(vtras) of sky (i, 64, 4; 122, 1; 5, 54, 10), and the moicals'’ 

{maryah^ of heaven (^5, 54, 5, 39, 6). Moreover when they are 

born from Prsni, they arc like (ires (plural 6, 66, i'3). obviously 
Aurora borealis (lashes. 

. Their personal appearance and radiance and splendour as des- 
cribed* could not have been possible by mere association of transitory 
streak of liiihtnino;. The o;ana or $ardhas or their number thrice 
sixty (8, 85, 8) or thrice seven (i, 133, 6, AV., 13, 1 1 3) all equal 

in age (i, 165, i; 5, 39, 6; 60, 5), growing together (5, 56, 3; 

7. 58, i) have often been referred to, and they arc said to have golden 
ornaments on their breasts, fiery lightnings in their hands, golden 
helmets up on their heads (5, 54, 1 1). They are armed with bows 
and arrows, garlands and golden ornaments (5, 53, 4; 57, 2; 8, 204, 
12) which cannot but be, and in case of Rudra, the arches and shafts 
of Aurora borealis. They having armlets or anklets (the arches of 
light) golden mantles shine with stars like heaven or like the shining 
showers (of light).'" They wear golden mantles (5, 55, 6), when 

13 Roth, Nif. 10, 39, p. 145. 14 Maaloncll, Vedic Mythology, p. 125. 

15 They arc mortals, for Aurora lights appear and disappear one after another. 
There is birth and death both. 16 2, 34, 2. 
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the lightnings in pliual or the lauglitcr of lightnings is mentioned. 
It certainly refers to the lightnings of Aurora borealis that appear 
simultaneously and illumine the whole sky. They are born from the 
laughter of lightnings (i, 23, 12; 38, 8) and the lightnings smile 
down on earth when the Maruts shed their ^hrta (i, 168, 8; cf. 
5, 52, 6) which may be light. 

Nonetheless, their connection with ordinary lightning is undis- 
puted, and as said before, they are the gods of storm and winds also. 
They are often called rstividyut (i, 168, 5; 5, 52, 1.3) and they are 
often associated with lightning (5, 54, 2: 3, 11). As the god of 
winds they arc generated by Vayu (i, 134, 4), they come with winds 
that quake the mountains (8, 7, 4). The noise of w'inds' (7, 50, 3) 
and of thunder is also associated with them (i, 23, ii). 

The shedding of rain is chiefly attributed to them. They 
obscure their brilliance with the rain (5, 55, i) for where there is 
cloud, Aurora Ixirealis is not seen. They rush on with thunder, dcsir- 
ing to give water, whirling hail (5, 54, 3) and cover the e)^c of the 
sun (5, 5q, 5). The spring which they milk makes thundering noise 
(i , 64, 6). In this way we have various allusion to this trait of theirs. 

But their rain is not always the rain of waters, and there arc 
many traits of Maruts which cannot be explained by their being 
merely the gods of wind, storm and rain. 1 bus they assume golden 
colours when they make water with the liorse (2, 34, 1 5), a fact refer- 
ring probably to the transformation of Aurora borealis into the golden 
light when the suii (horse) comes and makes water by melting ice. 
They also dispel darkness (7, 56, 20), produce light (i, 86, 10), 
make the path for the sun (8, 7, 8) and they create Indra-might 
(1, 85, 2). They like Dasagvavas were first to perform sacrifice 
(2, 36, 2) which is attributed to all twilight or fire gods,^^ and which 
is the Arctic dawn- light, described by Nansen as ‘glowing fire lit 
on the uttermost edge of ice’ (Farthest North, p. 244) 

17 See *Agni and Soma’, Poona Orientalist^ Oct., 1936. 
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APPHNDIX 

Ilnn'ih and Sarnlih 

The words Himah and Saniali arc often taken to signify the year, 
hilt It can hardly he home hy the facts. 

The word Hiinah, occurring always in the expression of ‘!satani 
hiiiiaiy seems to mean the loo days (i Arctic wintry night which, 
as we liave stated, was pnjhahly known to the ancestors of the Rgvedic 
people. Our reasons are as follows: — 

(1) file word occurs (ive times and always in the expression 
‘^satarn hiniali' which seems to he dreaded hy the people, as they 
invoke deities to protect them. 

(2) At three places Maruts (1. 6^. 14; 5, 54, 15), once Ruclra 
(2, 3j, 2) ([)oth associated with Aurora horeahs), and once 
Agni (the cure to cold) are invoked to let them cross or pass {tdrema), 
to protect (pfdji) them for that period. 

(3) Maruts are prayed to put {clhattan) on the most shining 
prowess {^dyitwantam susnuiri) with which to protect them (people 
lor sdtdm himdh (i. 64. 14). The dyumdntdm susmdn must refer 
to Aurora borealis (see Maruts above). 

(4) The remedies given by Rudra can enable them to cross 
tliese idtam himah arc also the flashes of Aurora borealis as stated 
before. (See Rudra above). 

(5) The himah destroying the leaves of the plants (X, 68. 10) 
suggest that the climate refers to a colder climate than that of 
the Punjab where there is no such snow fall. 

(6) The winter night of 100 days is met with so often in RV,, 
(see Sec. VI, para, ii). 

The word samah which occurs twice in jRV., (X. 124. 4; V. 83. 
7) seems to signify the days of summer. In one verse the word occurs 
in the sense of similar. In one verse, of which Agni is the Rsi, Agni 
is said to have made many samah, choosing Indra. When Indra 
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comes to the kingdom {rastram), Soma, Vanina, all fall 

(cyavante), and the Asuras become devoid of their maya {nirmayaj. 
This making of samah most probably refers to the beginning of the 
Arctic summer day, when all the demons (of darkness or frost) loose 
their power. Of the gods who fall at the advent of Indra,’ are the 
Agni (dawn-fire),^ Soma (probably as moon) and Varuna (with whom 
sometimes night is associated). Therefore samah refers to the days 
of the summer of Arctic region. 

The reason why the summer days were so called may be that 
all were similar {sama) in being lighted up by white sun-shine opposed 
to himah (the days of winter) variegated with Aurora borealis, and 
moon, hence different. 

That in later literature, the word samah, and himah is the name 
of year is also natural. Though the Satam himah constituted origi- 
nally the wintry night, cold period was not only that much. The 
periods of twilights (30 + 30) and 20 days of glow and mild sun- 
shine (10+ 10) were also cold. Therefore the year could be divided 
into two parts, samah and himah, comprising summer and winter 
respectively. The same tradition may be found preserved in AV., 
8. g. 17, where six cold and six warm months are mentioned, as 
Rtu, Such kind of division was no more correct in India, where all 
the days are almost similar. Therefore the word samah and himah 
began to be used for the whole year of twelve months. 

Fatah Singh 



1 Cf. TS., 4-1 1, Indra born after dawn. 

2 See ‘Agni and Soma’, Poona Orientalist, Oct. 1938. 
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The Talpurs of Sind 

(An outline of their diflomatic and folitical vicissitudes^ 

A.D, 

/. Introduction 

The family of Talpurs first emerge into prominence during the 
rule of Mian Din Mohammad Kalhora about the end of the 17th 
century when Mir Shahdad Khan Talpur rendered distinguished 
military service to Prince Moiz-ud-Din, Governor of Multan (after- 
wards, emperor Jahandar Shah) in putting down the turbulent 
Kalhora ruler. Mir Shahdad was granted a jagir by the Prince as a 
reward for his timely services. Mian Din Mohammad was taken a 
prisoner by the Prince and was never returned. His brother Yar 
Mohammad Khan Kalhora was later (in 1701) installed as a Governor 
of Siwi (Sibi, which then included Shikarpur) with the title of 
Khuda Yar Khan. Mir Shahdad attarhed himself to Khuda Yar as 
his spiritual guide and military chief. ^ 

The earlier history of the Talpurs is not much known. They 
are said to have had very humble beginnings and to have been simple 
shepherds before they were first known to history. They appear to 
have at one time migrated from their native mountains to the left 
bank of the Indus where they settled down early in the 17th century 
at a distance of about 12 miles from the ancient ruins of Brahma- 
nabad where, after Shahdad came into prominence, they founded 
a town which still bears his name, viz., Shahdadpur. 

The origin of the Talpur family is traceable from a Persian work 
called Fatehnama written by one Azim in the reign of Mir Fateh Ali 
Khan Talpur (1783-1802 A.D.), the first de-facto ruler of Sind in 
his line. According to it the dynastic name “Talpur** originated 


I Gazetteer of Sind, p. .113. 
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from one Talo Khan who was the uncle and probably also the adop- 
tive father of one Shahu Khan who was the father of one Kako Khan 
{afias Sulaiman Khan) who in his turn was the father of one Hotak 
Khan from whom sprang Mir Shahdad Khan, the first Talpur 
chief that is known with any bearing on the history of that dynasty/ 

The racial origin of the Talpurs is a matter of controversy. They 
themselves claim to be of Arab descent and disdain to be identified 
with the Beloch clan. In his accounts Burton“ too often refers to them 
as a family of Belochs. He has nowhere traced the genealogy of 
their descent but appears to have drawn the conclusion as to their 
being Belochs by the similarity of their habits and predispositions 
with the national traits of the Beloch clan. Belochis themselves, 
however, claim descent from the Arabs and believe their original home 
to be ‘Haleb’ (Allepo). They are said to be divided into two distinct 
families namely (i) the aborigines of Mekranad and (2) those Arabs 
who emigrated from Arabia with Hajjaj son of Yusuf and settled in 
the conquered provinces of Mekran and Baluchistan while the rest of 
the invading army marched into Sind.'^ Whatever, therefore, may be 
the nomenclature of their clan, vijs:., the Beluch or the Arab, their 
claim to Arab descent does not seem to be entirely without founda- 
tion, for even if they were not the progenies of an Arab clan different 
from the Beluchis, they belonged to the Beluch clan whose claim to 
Arabian origin is not disputed. 

Conflict xi/ith Kalhoras and the emergence of the Talpurs 

Now to turn to Mir Shahdad. After his death, his son Mir 
Behram became the chief minister of Nur Mohd. Kalhora and held 


2 The genealogical tree of the Talpurs is also given on page 303 of Frcclunbeg’s 
History of Smd, 11. 

3 Notes submitted by Burton to Govt, dated 31. 12. 1847, (Bombay Goyt. 
Records), 

4 Burton, 237. 
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the same office under Ghulani Shah. On a mere suspicion but in 
fact from an impulse of jealousy the latter dismissed Mir Bahram. 
Sarfraz Khan, who succeeded his father Ghulam Shah in 17?^’ went 
further and had Bahram and his son Sobdar treacherously murdered. 
Sarfraz was later deposed by his chiefs as he was an incompetent ruler. 
His tyranny over the Talpuri who had by now come to occupy a 
position of influence in the public also did much to precipitate the 
issue. The same fate befell Sarfaraz’s successors until Ghulam Nabi, 
a brother of Ghulam Shah, was elected to succeed to the throne. 
Mir Bijar Talpur another son of Bahram who had since long been 
away on pilgrimage to the holy places, returned at this stage to Sind, 
organized a successful rebellion of Beluch tribes to avenge the 
assassination of his relatives and defeated and killed Ghulam Nabi. 
A compromise was, at this stage, effected between Mir Bijar and 
Abdul Nabi, brother of Ghulam Nabi, whereby the latter was ack- 
nowledged the lawful ruler and the former appointed as his chief 
minister. Abdul Nabi proved no less treacherous than Sarfraz and 
had Bijar treacherously assassinated one day. This and subsequent 
events of similar nature gave rise to serious misunderstandings bet- 
ween the rulers and the ruled, culminating in a more decisive rebellion 
in A.D. 1783. Fateh Ali Khan, grandson of Bahram, placing himself 
at the head of the Beluchis whom he had excited to the highest pitch 
against the rulers, launched a powerful rebellion and completely 
defeated the Kalhora armies in the battle-field of Halani in the Kai’i- 
diaro Taluk of Hyderabad district. Abdul Nabi the discomfitted 
ruler vainly appealed to the Afghan king Taimur Shah for help, ’ 
hut the latter instead conferred the robe of honour upon Fateh Ah 
Khan Talpur thereby recognising him as the lawful ruler of Sind 

5 Taimur Shnh, however, grante<l him the Govt, of hei;t hut lu* (Alnliil. N.ihi) 
rebelled in his new kingdom and was defeated by royal troops. He .spent bis 
remaining days in exile and poverty in Dcra Haji Khan in Upper Sind. 
(Elpbiti.stonc’s Cabal). 
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under the suzerainty of Afghanistan. He thus became the hist 
ruler of the hou?^c of Talpurs. 

The Kalhoras had at the time of then* overthrow ruled for over 
8o years, and as their tombs and other architectural remains indicate, 
had reached a high stage of civilization and taste which is nowhere 
to be found in the dwellings of their successors. 


Divisions of Sind 

From the very start ol the rule of the lalpurs, Siiid was mnriecl 
by division among different chiefs, for in the tiimiilt and confusion 
which in those times was inevitable when a dynasty was yet hardlj' 
established, every chieftain tried to have authority and power. Mu 
Sohrab, nephew of Mir Fateh All Khan, was the first to assume 
independence. He left Hyderabad and lormed his own kingdom in 
Khairpur and laid the foundation of his own branch of the 1 alpurs 
called “Sohrabani ’ line. Another chieftain named lhaira occupied 
Shahbiinder in lower Sind and formed an independent province ol 
his own called Mirpur. These divisions were probably not the 
outcome of political rupluie but were the result of mutual family 
arrangement such as Sohrab himself had later made for his own sons 
in Khairpur and Fateh Ah for his brothers in Hyderabad. Thus Mir 
Fateh All Khan, taking his three brothers Ghiilam Ah, Karam All 
and Murad All into partnership ruled at Hyderabad; Mir Sohrab 
Khan ruled at Khairpur with his three sons ruling over territories 
apportioned amongst them, while Mir Tharah Khan ruled at 
Mirpur. The Govt, of .Smd thus became a confederacy of cliiefs 
each ruling over his own share independently. Later, on the 
death of Mir Murad Ah and Fateh Ah, their sons took their places 
and similar changes continued in the triumvirate as time went on. 
Similar successions took place at Khairpur and Mirpur. This 
arrangement, peculiar in those times to Sind alone, was inherently 
defective, for they squabbled over the division of the country and 
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were never able to cx>nie to any terms.® Their rule was thus neces- 
sarily short-lived and precarious. This indeed was the main cause of 
the eventual disintegration and the extinction of their rule; for, as we 
will sec later, it was the disputes about the division of territories bet- 
ween Mir Rustam Ali and his younger brother Ali Murad of Khair- 
pur that accelerated the fateful battle of Miani culminating in the 
extinction of their rule. 

II. Relations with the Afghans 
Sind, situated as it is on the borders of Afghanistan, could 
not remain independent and be allowed to work out its own destinies, 
the more so as in the establishment of the rule of the Talpurs the 
Afghan king had played the role of a suzerain. The Amirs were 
frequently pestered with demands of tribute which they failed 
to pay to Afghanistan in their attempts to secure independence. 
Whenever there was a respite to the king of Afghanistan from his 
own domestic troubles he turned to impose his demands on the 
Amirs. Between 1783 and 1792 the Afghan king sent several ex- 
peditions against Sind to demand arrears of the tribute. Finally in 
1792 a treaty was signed at Shikarpur, whereby Mir Fateh Ali Khan 
paid 24 lakhs of rupees on account of arrears of tribute and engaged 
to pay somewhat enhanced tribute in future. About this time he 
moved his headquarters from Khudabad (near Hala) to Hyderabad 
which thenceforth became the capital of the Talpurs. 

Annexations 

The Amirs had no ambition of foreign conquest but they were 
anxious to wrest back those towns of Sind which were under the 
sway of the Afghans. From 1795 <^tiwards the Amirs annexed some 

6 Enclosure to Col: Pottinger’s letter to Cap: Wade dated 18. 5. 1834. 
{Punjab Govt. Records). 
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of these Important towns and areas to the kingdom of Hyderabad, 
especially those that had great commercial importance. Karachi was 
the first to be so annexed. 


Karachi 

It had been ceded to the Khan of Kalat by Kalhoras as compen- 
sation for the life of the formcr*s brother who had been killed by 
them in a battle. By this time it had grown to be a great sea port 
second in importance only to Bombay. It was fortified and garrisoned 
by the Hindu merchants to whom it owed its rise; but they were 
compelled to surrender it to the Amirs because the Khan of Kalat to 
whom it owed nominal suzerainty was at that time too engrossed in 
his own troubles elsewhere to be able to protect them. The Amirs 
were anxious for its possession as it was one of the few towns capable 
of yielding large revenue to the State owing to the flourishing trade it 
possessed. Before its annexation the merchants used to import goods 
by the port of Sonmiani, where duties were more moderate and, 
through agents residing there, sent them from that place to Kalat 
and eventually to Kandhar by the Beyla route. On becoming its 
masters the Amirs strictly forbade tliis arrangement and compelled 
the merchants to import everything into Karachi. The trade and 
revenue accruing from it accordingly increased to a considerable ex- 
tent. That the acquisition of this town proved to be a ‘gold mine’ 
to the Amirs is evident from the fact that while before the annexation 
the revenue derived from the customs was Rs. ^.oooj- per annum it 
increased to an average of Rs. 1,50,000/- annually soon after the 
town passed into the hands of the Amirs. By 1837 it went up to 
about Rs. 1,74,000/^- per annum.’ 

In 1813 the Amirs captured another town named Umarkot 
which was till then under the nom,inal possession of Jodhpur. The 

7 Memoir by Commnnclcr T. G. Carlcss, submitted to Government in August 
1838 {Bombay Govt. Records relating to Sind). 
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forts of Islamkot and Fatchgarh which had been built to protect the 
town also came into the possession of the Amirs. 

Shikarfur 

In 1824 they cleverly secured the possession of Shikarpur,* by 
far the most important of all the acquisitions of the Amirs. It is 
situated 2^ miles to tlie north-west of the Indus and 40 miles from 
Larkana. It was founded by Daudputras’ in 1617 to serve as their 
shikar gah. In about 1748 the Daudputras were expelled from it and 
the town was annexed to Kandhar. The Afghan king, Taimur Shah, 
encouraged the Banias to settle in Shikarpur, which thus became a 
centre of trade and commerce because of their inherent ability and 
intelligence in business. This town was favoured by nature to grow 
commercially into prominence owing to geographical advantages it 
possessed, being situate on the trade route from Sind through Bolan 
Pass to Kalat and Afghanistan and also to the rich valleys of Khora- 
san, Turkestan and Central Asia. These natural advantages ins- 
pired the merchants of Shikarpur with greater commercial enterprise 
and initiative than was the case anywhere else in the cast in those 
times. Trade thus increased by leaps and bounds to an extent that 
these' merchants employed agents in all parts of Afghanistan, 
Persia, Arabia, Central Asia and even in Russia.’" 

1 he districts of Roordeka Ropah and Chak Mazarcha, the town 
of Sukkiir anil the states of Mohammadabagh, Soreja, Kulwari and 

8 A niniour. ot a conuniplatctl attack nn Shikarpur hy the Sikhs spriatl 
ihiough tiu- couiirry at a time when the Governor of Shikarpur had heen summonni 
to Kaiulhar, and the Amirs fiiuling the occasion propitious gathered an army under 
the walls of the tJ>wn and persuatled the weak locum tenens into having the defence 
ul the town to them. Having thus taken possession of the town they never gave it 
l\uk, {(Jjzcttecr of Sind, 119). 

9 Sons of Daud Khan, a tribe of weavers and warrio*s. The Daudputras were 
cxpilled lor their continued turbulence and rebellir)n about A.D. 1748 and formc<l 
afterwards the Bahawalpore State. (Ibid., 54), 

in Rfkss. Thr Loud of the Five Rivers and Sind, p. 
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Sukhajee had, at various periods between 1809 and 1824, been taken 
possession of by trick or treaty, by force or purchase, from Afghans 
and annexed by the Khairpur Mirs.’^ 

The revenues of Shikaipur were shared by the Mirs of Hydera- 
bad and Khairpur and for the collection thereof separate Governors 
were installed by the respective chiefs. According to Lt. Postans’ 
estimate the revenue derived from the trade of Shikarpur amounted 
to about Rs. 55,000 per annum. 

Apart from its commercial importance, Shikarpur, by reason of 
its situation, was of a high strategical importance, being connected, 
as already stated, by a direct route to Afghanistan through Bolan 
Pass. This dual importance of Shikarpur had been the niain cause 
of the successive misfortunes of Sind — ^^the frequent visitations of 
Shah Shuja and Ranjit Singh s hostilities towards the Amirs because 
of their ailibition to take possession of Shikarpur. 


Tribute payable to Afghans 

Ever since the loss of Shikarpur and other towns by the Afghans 
they had ceased to exercise any authority over Sind. When, how- 
ever, Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, prior to Mr. Elphinstone’s mission, finally 
settled himself at Kandhar, the Amirs presented him one year with a 
sum of Rs. 27 lakhs as tribute.*' Taking advantage of the king’s 
ditticLilties which rendered him less formidable, the Amirs reduced 
this sum to Rs. 7 lakhs. Shah Shuja was driven out of Afghanistan 
in February 1810 as a result of the family feuds for supremacy anti 
had to take shelter at Ludhiana under the protection of the British 
Government. 


11 Miin»>ir 011 SKiknijnir by Cap. Colilsniith, Mibmitral to Govt. 111 Novr. 1854 
[HomUiiy Govt. Records). 

12 Memoir by C'aptains Prtrdy aiul Raibbnnu', Mibmirictl m ( io\t m ncecnibcr, 
18^7 {liomhiiy Govt, Records). 

16 
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In February 1833 Shah Shuja set out from Ludhiana for a cam- 
paign in Afghanistan and on his way received presents from the 
rulers of Malerkotla, Kapurthala and Bahawalpur by way of material 
support in his bid to regain his lost throne. Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
also sent him a large sum of money. Shah Shuja compelled the 
Amirs to contribute to this fund a ‘present’ of Rs. 50,000/-.' ’ 
Another account says that Mir Murad Ali. of Hydeflabad himself 
invited him to Shikarpur promising him to restore some of the dis- 
tricts captured from Afghans and also to give him financial aid. 
This was evidently done because of the growing power of Khorasan 
and the menacing attitude of Ranjit Singh. But, by the time the 
Shah, availing himself of the offer, reached there, Mir Murad Ali had 
died, and Mirs Rustum and Mubaralc requested the Shah to go back, 
failing which they hinted recourse to arm^.” He, however, paid no 
heed and remained at Shikarpur for a long time under the plea of 
making preparations for an expedition to Kandhar. The Amirs were 
incapable of turning him out, but were on the other hand compelled 
to help him with considerable aniount of money for the purchase of 
equipment for the contemplated expedition. But he evidently wanted 
to establish himself at Shikarpur, for he began to run almost a parallel 
government there. Those who favoured the Shah (mostly inhabit- 
ing the areas on the west bank) were taken under his direct protec- 
tion. He appointed his own officials, commenced legislating for his 
Sindlii proteges and assumed the powers of a ruler. 

Shuja-ul-Mulk* s adventHtes 

As the patience of the Sindhis had thus been exhausted they 
marched under the command of Mir Mubarak and attacked the 
Shah at Sukkur but were signally defeated by the cx-king’s forces 

13 Cap. Wade to Govt, dated 30. i. 1834. 

14 M<’nu»ir by Captains Prtrdy and RathWne (Dccr. 1847), 
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under the command of his able general Samundar Khan. They were 
compelled to pay 5 lakhs of rupees in cash and 500 capels and to 
give a promise of future submission.'^ It was however later agreed 
between the Shah and the Amirs that the former should proceed 
towards Kandhar, and that if he succeeded in regaining his lost domi- 
nions they would restore to him all his former possessions in Sind. 
The ex-king led his expedition in July 1832 but suffered a disastrous 
defeat at the hands of Dost Mohammad Khan; Samundar Khan 
in whom many of his future hopes had centred was killed in the 
battle and the unhappy ex-king returned to Rojhan discomfitted and 
disappointed. The question cither of the cession of the territory 
conditionally promised by the Amirs or of the payment of the tribute 
thus never arose, but the Amirs were gracious enough to give him 
some money to enable him to return to Ludhiana. 

From Col. Pottinger’s report it appears that in 1833 Shah 
Sliuja had solemnly renounced in favour of Mir Murad Ali through 
releases written on copies of the Holy Quran all further claims on 
Shikarpur in return for the financial aid the Amirs had given him 
when he was preparing to lead his ill-fated expedition to Afghanistan. 
Later in 1833” when the Amirs were required to assist the passage of 
the British army through Sind to Afghanistan regardless of the treaty 
of 1832 another heavy amount was wrung out of these luckless rulers 
for Shah Shuja in return for their emancipation from the Afghan 
suzerainty over Sind, in spite of the releases written on the Holy 
Quran, 


15 Cap. Wade to Govt, dated 30. i. 1834. lii Goldsmid’s Memoir (Novr. 1854) 
the amount paid is stated to be 4 lakhs of rupees. 

16 Letter No. 19 dated 25. 2. 1835 from Col. Poctinger to Cap. Wade. 

17 There is a little confusion in dates, for if the release was written in 1833 as 
Col. Pottinger says, as also corroborated by Bombay Govt. Records, tlie date of the 
actual launching of the expedition cannot be July 1832 as recorded in Goldsmid's 
Memoir (Novr, 1834). 
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III. Relations with the Sikhs 

The beginning of the 19th century was a momentous period 
in the history of Northern India when all the conflicting forces 
on the scene of Indian politics were striving for supremacy. Con- 
flicts of different powers had reached a climax and it was evident 
that a decisive battle was only a question of time. Unfortunately for 
the Amirs, they were at that time the centre of attention of all those 
who were struggling for the ultimate sovereignty of North-West 
India — >the Afghans, the Sikhs and the English — because Sind was 
then a ‘mine of gold’ on which all eyes were covetously fixed. The 
Amirs were believed to be possessed of large sums of money and 
considerable revenue.'^ Rniijit Singh believed that Sind yielded an 
annual revenue of two crorcs’’’ of rupees, although the money actually 
found forthcoming on the British occupation “disappointed all 
expectations.^® For an ambitious man like Ranjit Singh it was no 
wonder that he should be exploring all possible avenues for the grati- 
fication of his passion for wealth. Moreover Shikarpur offered to its 
conquerors the prospects of a flourishing maritime trade and it is 
highly probable that Ranjit Singh had been meditating upon the 
conquest of Shikarpur with that end in view.** 

18 Govt, of India in the course of their observations regarding the Amirs and 
their resources made in a letter dated 26. 7. 1838 to the Resident in Sind remarked 
that “the Amirs may fairly be supposed to be wealthy in consequence of long suspen- 
sion of the tribute which was formerly paid to Kabul and with reference to the known 
fact that during this interval they have not been engaged in any extensive operations.” 

Resident, Delhi to Govt, dated 15. 7. 1809. 

20 It is stated in the Gazetteer of Sind, p. 137 that the annual revenue of the 
Amirs was estimated to be at least about 50 lakhs and that just before the British 
conquest it was computed not to exceed 35 lakhs; whereas the Resident, Delhi, com- 
puted it to be 2 crorcs (vide footnote 19 above). The different versions arc thus 
greatly divergent, and it appears that the extent of their prosperity must accordingly 
remain undetermined. 

21 Cap. Wade in his letter dated ii, 9. 23 ^0 the Agent to G. G. Delhi states, 

inter aim “There is no doubt that , the inva.sion of the district of Shikarpur is the 
chief object of the expedition and that it is the Raja’s design to extend his power 
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Kanjit Singh* s designs 

Ranjit Singh had a vast scheme of conquests, and the occupa- 
tion of Sind was, for above-mentioned reasons, an important part of 
It. At the beginning of his rule he had been much occupied in 
consolidating his jx)wcr in the Punjab and in reducing that of his 
neighbouring chiefs so as to remove from the field all competitors 
for the sovereignty of the Punjab. He had at the same time a 
definite design on Sind as early as 1809 as is evident from 
his correspondence with Mohd. Amir Khan (who was a chief of 
Kabul and had taken shelter in Jodhpur). 

The Amirs were, on the other hand, anxious for a defensive 
alliance with Ranjit Singh against any possible foreign aggression, 
whereby each State was to assist the other with troops in the event 
of its being attacked by an enemy. They sent messengers to the 
Maharaja with this object on the 29th September 1809,*’’ but Ranjit 
Singh thought it fit to reject these overtures thereby paving 
the way for the ultimate collapse of Sind as well as of his own 
kingdom. Both the States, v/>. Sind and the Punjab seemed, 
however, to have remained outwardly on a footing of friendliness 
(till 1823) and a regular friendly intercourse existed between the 
Maharaja and the Amirs through the medium of their Vakils*^ 
although he had all along been covetous for the possession of Sind 
and had been making occasional demands on the Amirs for tribute 
or presents” on one pretext or another. 

Apart from economic considerations, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
was anxious to wage war against the Amirs for political reasons, viz* 
for the capture of Shikarpur; for besides being a commercial centre 
of first rate importance this was a place ,ot great strategical value 

to that part of India with a view (perhaps it is hardly chimerical to suppose) to 
attempting to secure a maritime intercourse in that direction.’* 

22 Reside Delhi to Govt, dated 15. 7. 1809. 23 Ibid,, dated 26. 10. 1809. 

2^ Cap. Wade to A. G. G. Delhi, dated 2^. 8. 1823. 
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commanding the gates of Afghanistan and the countries beyond 
through the .Bolan Pass. As a military base, therefore, its ini- 
portance as a key-position could not be over-estimated. By its 
possession he sought to become a stronger competitor of the Afghans 
for the sovereignty of the North-West, the more so because of the 
continued dread of invasions from them. 

It was a known probability that the Amirs, surrounded as they 
were on all sides by powers having conflicting Ideals and ambitions, 
would succumb to ' the overlordship of one or the other foreign 
powers, viz.y Afghanistan, Persia, Russia, England, etc. As 
Afghanistan was, during that period, involved in her own domestic 
troubles, Sind was virtually enjoying independence, but it w'as evi- 
dent that the Afghans would re-claim the allegiance of the Amirs 
as soon as circumstances favoured them. Similarly the other powers 
were trying to get |30ssession of Sind more particularly owing to its 
strategical position and the question must have presented itself to 
the Maharaja as to how far such contingencies affected the safety and 
tranquility of his own kingdom. This consideration seems also to 
have inspired him with a desire to conquer Sind. 

In case he failed to conquer the country, his alternate aim 
seems to have been to compel the Amirs to pay him tribute by 
recognising him as thc’r overlord and thus to prevent any foreign 
influence in the courts of Sind, other than his own. 

Kanjit Singh's limitless ambition 

There is yet another factor which might in all probability have 
inspired his contemplated design on Shikarpur; it was his desire for 
the ultimate conquest of Ghazni — a rather too pretentious ambition ! 
Guru Nanak had prophesied that the khalsa army would conquer 
Ghazni and recover the sandal portals which Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni had despoiled from the temple of Somnath. Maharaja 
Ran jit Singh was a great military adventurer and was naturally rest- 
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less for adding new laurels to his fame. The fall of Ghazni, if k 
could be achieved, would have been an achievement far more daring 
than any he had hitherto accomplished and, as he believed, would 
have immensely raised him in the estimation of the Hindus. Whether 
Ranjit Singh really thought of undertaking such a hazardous venture, 
and if so, whether he believed his khalsas to be equal to the enter- 
prise is a difficult matter for speculation, but Captain Wade in the 
course of his report to his Government about the occupation of 
Dera-Ismail-Khan by the Sikh forces under Prince Nau Nihal 
Singh, observes that “should nothing untoward occur, and the 
Maharaja’s life be spared for another year, I will not be surprised to 
find the Sikhs at Ghazni fulfilling the prophecy of their law-giver 
by recovering the sandal-portals of Somnath.’’^^ That being the 
case there was no other route to Ghazni except through Bolrm Pass, 
which, as already stated, was commanded by Shikarpur. There was 
a route through Peshwar too, but passage through the Khaibar Pass 
was fraught with insurmountable difficulties and perils, and an 
attempt of that kind was apparently believed to be neither wise nor 
feasible. The fact that there was no direct route from D. I. Khan 
to Ghazni at the time, is borne out by Cap. Wade’s reports to Govt.*® 
It may therefore fairly be assumed that Shikarpur was tHe means to 
the end which Ranjit Singh had in view, and that may be one of 
the important reasons why that ‘prohibited land of promise’ was an 
object of sucli a recurring ambition, never destined to materialise.*^ 
Frustration of the Maharajahs hofes 
When the Governor-General (Lord William Bentinck) met 
Ranjit Singh at Ropar on 26. 10. 1831 the latter proposed joint action 

25 Cap. Wade to Govt. 13. 7. 1836. (That view was, however, unduly 
optimistic for, as the later events proved, e.g. their simultaneous attack on Kabul as 
a sequence of the Tripartite treaty, the ‘khalsas’ hopelessly proved incapable of tlic 
rigours of attack on Afghanistan). 

26 Cap. Wade to Govt., dated 9. 12. 1838. 

27 Govt, to Lt. Col. Pottinger, Resident in Kntch, dated 22. 10. 1831. 
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against Sind. The Governor-General had, however, already deputed 
Col. Pottinger a little earlier on a political mission to the courts of 
Sind to open negotiations with the Amirs for the opening of the 
Indus to commerce between upper Hindustan and Central Asia on 
one side and the Deccan and the countries beyond the sea on the 
other.^'* It was not thought proper to apprise the Maharaja of this 
mission lest he should endeavour through secret means to counteract 
the scheme of the British Government, because such a move on their 
part would have been regarded as one calculated to compromise his 
own intentions with regard to Sind.^“ The British representatives 
at Ropar therefore evaded this issue at the meeting. 

Near the close of the year 1831 Ranjit Singh seems to have 
given up, at any rate for the time being, the idea of invading Sind, 
presumably because he must have by that time learnt of the British 
mission to Sind and would tlius have realized that because of the 
British interests in Sind, he could not enter into open hostilities 
against that country without provoking the displeasure of the British 
Government. He had, however, tried by other peaceful and diplo- 
matic means to wring money from the Amirs, but they proved too 
clever for him. For instance, he offered to bestow Dera-Ghazi-Khan 
on Mir Murad Ali of Mirpur if the latter would pay a nazrana of 
five lakhs of rupees,*^® but the Mir did not agree to the bargain. 
This offer, in the opinion of Cap. Wade was made “either with the 
view of constraining the Nawab of Bahawalpur to accede to the pay* 
ment of ten lakhs of rupees demanded from him for the recovery of 
that place rather than to see it in the possession of a rival, or of 
exciting the fears and the jealousy of the other two Amirs of Sind 
as the best means of converting them to His Highnesses interests.’*^* 

28 Govt, to Lt. Col. Pottinger, Resident in Kutch, dated 22. 10. 1831. 

29 History of the Punjab, 11 (1846), p. 1 ii|. 

30 Cap. Wade to Govt, dated 21. 12. 1831. 

31 Idem., (That district was thereafter leased for Rs. 2,25,000/' p.a. to the 
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Another attempt for obtaining money from the Amirs was 
made in 1834, by which time the Maharaja had definitely realized^* 
that it was already too late for him to entertain any active designs 
against Sind. On another, pccasion he expressed his displeasure to 
the Sind Vakil at his court for the assistance^" rendered by the Amirs 
of Hyderabad to Shah Shuja and “insinuated that if He sent an army 
to punish them, he would not be satisfied with less than twice tHe 
sum they had paid to the The Amirs did not, however, 

pay any heed to this threat and refused to recognise the Maharaja 
as their director in foreign relations. 

In 1834 when Ranjit Singh captured Peshawar from the Afghans, 
Mir Nur Mohammad Khan sent him a congratulatory letter which 
was couched in a friendly tone."" The likelihood of Ranjit Singh’s 
coming to blows with Dost Mohd. Khan in consequence of the 
capture of Peshawar by the former gave the Amirs delight, inasmuch 
as it would, they believed, keep at least two of his enemies engaged 
for some time, ''* As the Amirs were, however, only reluctant 
partners in the British scheme of navigation, it was thought probable 
that they would go even to the extent of offering Ranjit Singh “the 


Nawab of Bahawalporc, but as be later witlihcld the payment for two years his pro- 
perty to the amount of six lakhs was confiscated by the Maharaja. (Latif, 455)* 

32 In December 1834 Ranjit Singh was officially intimated of Col. Pottinger’s 
mission to Sind in connection with the commercial scheme of the British Govern- 
ment and was requested to open Satlej for free navigation as a sequence of the 
same project He reluctantly gave assent to the proposal because he had realised 
that the commercial scheme of the British had definitely comjM'omised his own 
designs on Sind, and that it was impossible to defy their wish. 

33 Shah Shuja set out from Ludhiana in 1833 to recover his lost kingdom and 
halted at Shikarpur enroute p Afghanistan. (Wade to Govt dated p. 6. 1833). 
He was paid Rs. 5, lakhs in cash by the Sindhis after their defeat in an endeavour 
to expel him from Shikarpur. From this time the district remained in the possession 
of the Shah till it was given back by him to the Amirs by way of free gift. 

34 Pottingcr to Govt No. 397 dated i. 11. 34 ^ 

35 Cap. Wade to Govt dated 21. 9. 1834. 36 /M., i. 11I1834. 
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gratification of his long-cherished desire for the occupation of Shikar- 
pur in order to gain his support for counteracting the scheme of 
navigation.®^ Cap. Wade believed that the congratulatory letter 
referred to was a gesture in that direction. From a subsequent des- 
patch of Cap. Wade to his Govt.®* it appears that the Amirs actually 
offered to surrender Shikarpur to Ranjit Singh on condition of a 
guarantee being given them against the designs of the ex-king Shuja, 
but Ranjit Singh did not fall in with the proposal. On the other 
hand, taking advantage of the immense difficulties in which the 
Amirs were involved the Maharaja presented a demand for a tribute 
of 12 lakhs of rupees under the name of ziafat which he demanded 
to be paid when he proceeded to Multan.®® This demand was 
not complied with and the Amirs’ agents at the court of Ranjit 
Singh *met it by saying that the intercourse between the two 
States had hitherto been confined to exchange of presents and 
that there should be no question of tribute.^® The Maharaja 
thereupon wrote to the Amirs (in about June 1836) to send 
a fully accredited representative to Multan on iqth October, 1836 
when the Maharaja proposed to be there, in order that the question 
might be fully discussed. The Amirs thereupon felt very much per- 
plexed, for they were being simultaneously pressed for pecuniary aid 
from Dost Mohd. Khan, the Amir of Kabul. The proposed con- 
ference did not, however, take place as actual hostilities had started 
earlier, of which we will make mention presently. 

From a further report of Cap. Wade to his Govt, it appears that 
the Maharaja’s desire for the conquest of Shikarpur had been revived 
since the defeat of Shah Shuja, but it was not believed to be likely 
that he would engage in so distant and important an enterprise until he 
was relieved of all anxiety as to the state of his affairs near Peshwar.'** 

37 Cap. Wade to Govt, dated 21. 9. 1834. 38 Ibid., dated 6. 2. 1835. 

39 Ibid., dated 19. 8. 1836 & 29. 8. 1836. 

40 Ibid. 41 Ibid., dated 23. 10. 1834. 
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T he Mazaris 

Now we come to a series of most important events which owed 
their origin to what may be termed as the “Mazari trouble,” of 
which a brief resume may be given. 

The Mazaris were one of the 79 principal Bcloch clans settled in 
the plains of Sind, who had taken to robbery and lawlessness. They 
were nominally subject to the Amirs of Sind but were too unruly to 
be amenable to control and discipline. They numbered about 4,000 
fighting men and their stronghold was Rojhan which was also the 
residence of their chief, Bahram Khan. They used to carry their 
depredations alike into Sind, Lahore and Bahawalpore territories. 
These raids contributed largely towards bringing the Amirs and the 
Maharaja into conflict. The Maharaja alleged that the raids of the 
Mazaris were incited by the Sind Govt, and excused himself for his 
contemplated invasion of Sind on grounds of self-defence. Whether 
the Mazari trouble was actually inspired by the Sind Govt, there is 
no evidence to prove, but the British Agent believed that it was only 
a convenient plea on the part of the Maharaja for an invasion of 
Sind.^* 


Runjit Singh* s invasion of Sind 

Be that as it may, war was declared by the Sikhs in August 
1836 against Sind on the plea of the Mazari problem.'^® 

^2 Cap. Wade to Govt, dated 5. 10, 1836. 

43 Kunjit Singh sent an buler to Kanwar Kharak Singh that having estahlishetl 
himself in a secure position at Mithankot he should despatch his officers in ailv.ince 
to Shlkarpur so that die ‘honour of conquering Shikarpiir might fall . to his lot’ 
(Wade to Govt. 19. 8. 1836). Cap. Wade in the course of liis report to Govt, dated 
19. 8. 1836 accounts for the anxiety shown by the Maharaja to move his troops at 
that iiicJcmcnt weather towards the frontier of Sind, aiul even Iiefore the proposed 
conference on 19. 10. 36, by supposing that he was afraid of being thwarted in his 
project by the invitation which the Amirs had lately sent to Shah Shiija who had 
proposed to move towards Sind in the beginning of the cold weather of that year. 
It is possible that having failed to persuade Ranjlt Singh no an alliance with them 
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Hostilities were thus opened on the Sind frontier with Dewan 
Sawan Mai’s attack on Rojhan in August 1836. Two months later 
another I action was fought between the Mazaris and the Sikhs, in 
which the former were replused with heavy loss. Prince Kharak 
Singh and his son Nau Nihal Singh having completed the conquest 
of Dera Ismail Khan were, about this time on the bank of the Indus 
with large armies, ready to engage with the Sindhis. The Amirs 
had also! collected armies at Shikarpur from all quarters and had 
gathered a force of ten thousand horse and foot, and also fifty pieces 
of artilleiy under the command of Mir Nasir Khan. Mir Mehrab 
Khan Birphi, the chief of Kalat and other Beloch tribes of the hills 
had also placed their resources at the disposal of the Amirs who were 
oonscqucnitly optimistic of their success. Before, however, they were 
actually drawn to an engagement, the Amirs made another effort to 
arrive at an honourable compromise with the Sikhs. They sent 
their envoys to Dewan Sawan Mai and Prince Kharak Singh with a 
proposal for the establishment of a boundary between the territories 
of Sind and the Punjab Govts. They proposed that the Sikhs 
should confine themselves to Rojhan which was formerly held by 
Behram Khari Mazari, who had fled to the hills, and that Ken which 
was about 13 Vnilc^ from Rojhan, and Shah Wali, should be restored 
to the Amirs. The Dev/an declined the proposal on the ground that 
these places formed part of the Mazari territory which the Sikh Govt, 
had decided to occupy. The usual demand for a nazrand^"^ was 
again put forward as the price of the withdrawal of the Sikh forces. 
The Dewan’s proposals were confirmed by Prince Kharak Singh 

against Shah Shuja, thi Amirs had turned to the ex-king for a similar defensive 
alliance against the Sikh menace. 

44 In the History of the Punjab, II (London 1846), pp. 134 the tribute de- 
manded is stated to be ten lakhs of rupees, but this is evidently incorrect. The 
British agent bn the other hand, in his letter to Cap. Wade daed 23. ii. 1836, men- 
tions that nazrana of two lakhs was demanded. The latter figure seems more 
authenticated. 
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when the envoys later waited on him/* The Amirs expressed their 
inability to tender the nazrana and the two powers were thus on the 
birnk of war, when there came the inevitable intervention anticipated 
alike by the Maharaja and the Amirs; for the British came forward 
at this juncture and prevented the clash on the ground that the com- 
mercial arrangements arrived at in connection with their scheme of 
navigation on the Indus required continuance of tranquility which 
these hostilities threatened seriously to upset. 

(To be continued) 

Mohammad Yasin 


45 British Agent, Camp SaOcj to Cap. Wade dated 23. n. 
Records). 
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A new Vihara at Valabhi 

It is now well known that Valabhi was a great centre of 
Buddhism during the reign of the Maitraka rulers of Saurastra and 
a far famed centre of learning as stated by the Chinese traveller 
I’tsing. Among the vihafas situated in the Svatala of Valabhi the 
following have been already known from the copper plate grants of 
the various Maitraka kings : 

(1) Dudda Vihara,' named after Dudda, Dharascna Ts 
wife’s sister. It was a very important Vihara at 
Valabhi and received many grants from the Maitraka 
rulers at least for 140 years (216 — 356 G.E.). It became 
the head of a very big Vihara-Mandala which included 
many others built by various devotees. 

(2) Buddhadasa Vihara* named after a monk Buddhadasa 
and included in the Dudda Vihara Mandala. 

(3) Bhatdrka Vihara,* probably named after Senapati 
Bhaturka the founder of the Maitraka dynasty. 

(4) Abhayantarika Vihara,* built by the Nun Mimma, 
and included in the Dudda Vihara. 

(5) Gohaka Vihara* constructed by Gohaka and forming a 
part of the Dudda Vihara Mandala. 

( 6 ) Sthiramati Vihara,® built by Acarya Bhiksu Sthira- 

I Dr. Bhandarkar’s List of Northern Indian Inscriptions, Appendix, Efigrafhia 
Indica, XIX-XXIII, Nos. 1304, 1305, 1311, 1312, 1313, 1327, 1595, *33*. *34*> 
1598, 1354, 1360 and 1600. 

'2 Dhruvasena Is grant of 217 G.E. JRAS., 1895, 379. 

3 Guhasena I’s grant of 248 G.E. Indian Antiquary, V, p. 206. 

5 Dhruvasena H’s grant of 310 G.E. Indian Antiquary, VI, 15. 

4 Ibid. 

6 ^iladitya Ill’s two grants of 343 and 356 G.E. IBBRAS., (N.S.), 1, 39, 63. 
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mati, who was different from the Sthiramati, mentioned 
below. 

(7) Vimalagupta Vihara^ named after Acarya Bhiksu 
Vimalagupta, and included in the Sthiramati Vihara. 

(8) Yaksa Sura Vihara* named after Yaksa Sura and formed 
another Vihara Mandala like the one by Dudda. 

(9) Purna Bhatta Vihara® named after Purnabhatta and 
included in the Yaksa Sura Vihara Mandala. 

(10) Vanijakajit Vihara^® constructed by Ajita, the trader. 

(11) Sri Bappapadiya Vihara" named after Bappapada, some 
ancestor of the Maitrakas, at whose feet the members 
of the family made their obeisance. This Vihara was 
built by the Acarya Bhadanta Sthiramati. 

(12) Vamsakau Vihara'^ built by king Siladitya I and known 
from two grants made by him. 

(13) Skandabhata Vihara'*^ named after Skandabhata who 
figures as the Divira-pati in many Maitraka grants. 

Of these the Varhsakata and the Skandabhata Viharas were 
situated in the villages Varhsakau and Yodhavaka respectively. 

The existence of a new Vihara has been brought to light from 
the unread" portion of a copper plate grant of Dharasena II, found 

7 JBBRAS., (N.S.), 1 , 39, 63. 

8 ^iladitya Ts tyro grants of 287 G.E. and 290 G.E. Journal of the University 
of Bombay, III, pp. 82, 84, also Dhruvasena II’s grant of 319 GuE., ibid., p. 90. 

9 Dhruvasena ll’s grant of 319 G.E. Journal of the University of Bombay, 
III, p. 90. 

10 Ganilaka Varahadasa's grant of 290 G.E. Journal of the University of 
Bombay, III, 79. 

XI Dharasena II’s grant of 269 G.E. Indian Ant^uary, VI, p. 12. 

12 Siladitya Vs two 'grants of 286 G.E. JBBRAS.. (N.S), 1 , 27, 33. 

13 Dharasena IV's grant of 326 G.E. Ind, Ant., I, 45. 

14 The plates were covered with thick verdigris when Mr. G. V. Acharya 
published his notes on this plate in the JBBRAS., New Series, vol. I, and therefore 
some part of it was omitted from the text. On subsequent cleaning the new name 
came to be revealed. I am indebted to Mr. R. G. Gyani, m.a,. Curator of the 
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at Vala and now preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay. 

This portion mentions the Vihara as constructed by Vanija 
Kakka near the Dudda Vihara to which some village was granted 
by Dharasena II in the year 270 G.E.'® It reads: 

[Constructed by the Trader Kakka (of the) Mankll’® (gotra).] 

The Vihara thus formed a part of the famous Dudda Vihara and 
was quite adjacent to it. 

It will be ^een from this that besides enjoying the royal patron- 
age and help from the feudatories, officers of the state, nuns, 
bhiksus and monks, the viharas at Valabhi also had their contribu- 
tions from persons belonging to the trading class which did much to 
further the cause of Buddhism, as is evident from their frequent 
donations to the various Buddhist Caves in Western India. 

Moreshwar G. Dikshit 


Prince of Wales Museum and the Trustees for kindly allowing me to read the 
plates from the original and to publish the unread portion here with facsimile. 

15 The plates arc No. 1327 of Dr. Bhandnrkar*s List of Northern Indian 
In.scnptions. 

I 1 Gatra^Pravara- 

Nih^ndhA'-Kadamha. (C.O.L, Series Mysore. Bibliotheca Sanskrita. No. 25), p. 126. 
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Materials for the Interpretation of the term 'Gommata' 

Signification o£ die term Gommata, which occurs in the 
popular name Gomma^vara given to die colossal images at 
Sravana Belgola, Karkal and Venura and in the title of the Prakrit 
text Gommatasara, has been subjected to a good deal of discussion.* 
The issue, I believe, can be decided by a clear and correct under- 
standing of a few gathu of Gommatcuiu containing a few words 
which have been often misunderstood. I propose to give here their 
translations with a few critical and historical notes.’ 

Jivakanda, GatHa No. 733 : * 


L J CL CZ a LU iJ ktJ LJ kU U I i L. kU 


^ 31113 II 

“Victory to Gommau Raya whose teacher is the preceptor 
Ajitasena, the tutor of the world, that upholds the range of virtues 
and the religious order of the respectable preceptor Aryasena.” 

Notes: Repetition of both gam and satnuha tempts me to 
follow SC which sees a reference there to the Gana, the ascetic order 

1 Indian Historical Quarterly, IV, pp. 270 ff. 

2 The following editions and translations are utilised in this paper: 

(i) Gommatasara, ]lvakiUida, with the Hindi translation of Khubachanda, 

Rayachandra Jaina ^astramala (RJS), Bombay 1916; 

(ii) Gommatasara^ KarmakiQda, with the Hindi translation of Manoharal^a, 

RJS, Bombay 1928; 

(iii) Gommatasara, with two Sanskrit commentaries, Jivatattvapradi^ka (JP) 

and Mandaprakodhiki, and a Hindi commentary Samyagjnanacandriki 
(SC) of Todaramalla, Gandhi'Hanbhai>Devakarana']aina>Granthamala, 
No. 4, Calcutta; 

(iv) GommatasMra, Jivakanda, with the English transladon of J. L. Jaini, 
Sacred Books of the Jainas (SBJ), vol. V, Lucknow 1927; 

(v) Gommatasara, Karmakanda, Patrs Ml, with the English translation of 

|.L Jaini and Sital Prasadaji, SBJ, vols. VI & X, Lucknow 1927 and 

* 937 - 

3 Some of these cds. differ in the numbering of the Gath». 
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of Jaina monks. PossibJy the author implies that Ajitasena not 
only possessed the virtues of Aryasena but was also a support of the 
Scna-gana. Camunda Raya is often mentioned simply as Raya (Skt. 
Rajan) which was a title bestowed on him by Rajamalla in recognition 
of his munificence. Gommata is a personal name and Raya, a 
title of Camunda Raya. We get the following facts here: 
Aryasena was a meritorious teacher of old, possibly of the Sena-gana; 
Ajitasena possessed virtues like him and was a support of the Sena- 
gana; Ajitasena was held in great respect, as he is called hhuvana- 
guruh; and Gommata Raya alias Camunda Raya v/as a sisya of 
Ajitasena. 

Karmakanda, Gatha No. 965: 

•s N. 

“This text ( = si 4 tra) Gommata-sariigraha by name is composed 
in an attractive manner gommatarh) by Vardhamana Mahavira 
l^^Gommata-devena) for the shedding of the Karmas and for the 
ascertainment of the significance of reality or principles.*' 

Notes: The word sutra implies the sanctity and authority 
of the work. Gommata-samgraha is the name of the text; and it is 
popularly called Commatasara, sara and samgraha being synonyms. 
]P gives the name of the work as Gommata^sara-samgraha-sutrarn. 
It is the belief of all Jaina authors that the contents of the scriptures, 
so far as the present ones are concerned, belong to Vardhamana 
or Mahavira^ the 24th Tirthankara of the Jainas. So ]P translates : 
*Gommata-devena Srt Vardhamana^devena* Gommata is the name 
of Camunda Raya who is a pious devotee of Tirthankaras in general 
and Mahavira in particular. So Mahavira (or arly other Tirrhaiikara, 
see No. 968 below) could be called 'Gommatasya devah* Further 
the author is expressing his modesty by attributing the work to 
Tirthankaras. Gommatam may be taken as an adjective of -sattam, 

4 Efigrafhia Carnatica, II, Intro, pp. 14-15. 
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or understood adverbially following JP whicH says, * gommatam zzz 
naya-framana^visayam/ ‘coi*i£orming to Nayas and Pramanas,* or 
in other words “in an authoritative and attractive manner.** Taking 
it as an adjective, it means ‘this attractive scripture Gommata-sam- 
graha/ In MaraAi rhe word Gommata means ‘fair,* ‘charming,* 
‘attractive’ etc. The repetition of the word Gommata with varying 
shades of meaning appears to me only a way of glorifying Gommau 
alias Camunda Raya. Jinasena also has done like this with respect to 
Virasena which name also is given to Mahavira^ The verse runs thus : 

and its clear interpretation is still a desideratum. 

Karmakanda, Gatflia No. 966 : 

?prrT I 

9TRT#(!RnT^ ^ II 

“Victory to that Raya (i.e. Camunda Raya) whose preceptor is 
Ajitasenanatha that possesses (literally, in whom are testing) the 
virtues of Ganadharadevas and others endowed with supernormal 
powers.** 

Notes: Ajitasena is ranked with Ganadharas, the direct 
disciples of a Tirtharikara. rddhi refers to some miraculous or super- 
natural powers acquired by the practice of penances, which are of 
eight kinds : Biiddhi, Kriya, Vikriya, Tapas, Bala, Ausadhi, Rasa 
and Ksetra. In short it means that the saint Ajitasena possessed 
great merits through penances. 

Karmakanda, Gatha No. 967 : 

II 

“May the tide in the form of wisdom of the ocean in the 
form of Gunaratnabhusana {alias C^unda Raya, also the ocean 

.5 Satkhandagama, vol. I, edited by Prof. Hiralal, Amraoti 1939, Intro, p. 37, 
verse No. 17 quoted from Jayadhavala, 
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containing meritorious gems) urged on by the rays of brilliant and 
full (=t;4r4) moon in the form of Nemicandra rising on the eastern 
mountain in the form of Siddhanta (i.c. the Jalna scripture), flood the 
surface of the earth.** 

Notfes: Just as the tide of the ocean, which possesses many 
jewels, incited by tHe full moon rising on the eastern mount, floods 
the earth, so also the author wishes thaC the wisdom of Camunda 
Raya, who has got the title guna-ratna^bhUsana,^ might spread or be 
well-known all over the earth being nourished by Nemicandra 
possessed of the scriptural knowledge. The verse is full of slesa and 
hence somewhat difficult: but the meaning is quite clear. Nemi- 
candra according to the Hindi Translation, might refer to the image 
of Neminatha erected by Camunda Raya (see No. 968 below). I 
think, it stands for the author himself who extracted Gommatasara 
from the Siddhanta, namely, Dhavald etc. Gunaratna-bhusana is a 
title of Camunda Raya and it is mentioned elsewhere too. 

Karmakanda, Gatha No. 968: 

“Victory to the scripture Gommata-sariigraHa (i.e. Gommata- 
sdra), to the Gommau-Jina (i.e. the image of Jaina Tirtharikara 
Neminatha in the temple built by Camunda Raya) on the beautiful 
mountaiti and to the image of Kukkata-Jina^ of the South installed 
by Gommata Raya (i.c. Camunda Raya). 

Notes: Thi!s is an important verse and deserves a cautious in- 
terpretation. First, the author wishes victory to this text Gommata^ 
sdra. Secondly, he glorifies Gommata-jina on the Gommata mount. 
Earlier scholars* have understood that this refers to the image of 

6 See the concluding verses of Camundaraya-furiM (ed. Bangalore 1928, p. iii. 
of the Intro); KariMtaka Kavicarita, vol. I, p. 46 of the revised cd. Bangalore 1924. 

7 Kukkuta is the usual form met with elsewhere. 

8 M. Govind Pai: IHQ., vol. IV, p. 28; also A. Shantiray Shastri in his 
Kannada ^ri Gommatesvara Carita, Mysore, 1940, p. 22. 
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Gommatesvara on the VindHyagiri at Sravana Belgola, but their in- 
terpretation is wrong for the following reasons: According to dhe 
Skt. G)nimcntary /P., Gommau-jina stands for the image of the 
Tirthahkara Neminatha, one cubit in .height and made of Indra-nila 
stone, erected in the temple built by Camunda Riya; and moreover 
the statue of Bahubali is being separately mentioned in the** second 
line. We have seen above how our author uses Gommau-deva, or 
Jina in the sense of Tirthankara. There is absolutely no improbabi- 
lity in the interpretation given by JP. So Gommapt-Jina means the 
Jina (-image) of Gommata, that is, installed by Gommato Camunda- 
raya in the temple built by him. This temple is to be identified with 
die famous Camundaraya Basti (see Gatha 970 below) on the 
Candragiri at Sravana Belgola.® There appears to be some founda- 
tion of facts for the interpretation of /P. that it was the image of 
Neminatha made of Indra-nila precious stone and one cubit in height. 
Originally Camundaraya Basti contained the image of Neminatha is 
clear from the figures of Yaksa and Yaksi of Nerninatha at the sides 
of the Garbhagrha doorway in the Sukhanasi. To-day the temple 
contains the image of Neminatha, about five feet high; this is not 
to be identified with the image installed there originally by 
C^unda Raya, but it appears that this image was got prepared by 
Ecana, for a temple built by him some time before A.D. 1138. 
The fact that it is the image of Neminatha tfempts me to surmise 
that the original image of Indra-nila stone not being there, some 
body has put this image there from another ttemple founded by 
Ecana.^® What happened to the original image we cannot say in 
the absence of any evidence. In the light of the interpretation of 
Gommapi Jina, Gommapi-sikhara literally means ‘an attractive 
mountain* ; and t!his meaning is not inconsistent with that of Candra- 
giri. That mount being smaller of the two could be called ‘lovely, 

9 EC., II, Intro, p. 6. 

10 See R. Narasimhacharya’s remarks in EC., II, In|p). p. 6 . 
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attractive’. Thus the second item glorified is the image of Nemi*- 
natha installed by Camunda Raya in his temple on Candra-giri. 
Thirdly the author wishes victory to Kukkata Jina of the South, i.e., 
the colossal statue of Bahubali at Sravana Belgola installed by 
Camunda Raya on the mountain Vindhyagiri. The word ‘South’ 
distinguishes the image at Belgola from the mythological image of 
Bahubali, 525 bow-lengths in height, erected by Bharata at 
Paudanapura.^ 

Karmakanda, Gatha No. ^69: 

“Victory to Gomma^ (i.c. Camunda Raya) who has installed the 
statue, the face of which is seen [with reverence] by the gods of 
Sarvartha-siddhi (i.e. the highest heaven) and by the saints that are 
endowed with full and clairvoyant knowledge. 

Notes: This gatha only continues the reference to the itnage 

of Bahubali made in the second line of the above verse. The author 
particularly refers to the face of the colossal image of Bahubali; and 
those who have personally seen the image will appreciate it. The 
serene face of Bahubali’s statue is so charming and impressive that 
even great gods and gifted saints came to see it. , 

Karmakanda, Gatha No. 970: 

3 I 

^ II 

“Victory to that (Camunda) Raya wlio constructed a Jaina 
temple, Isatpragbhara by name, whose foundation is of adamantine, 
which has a golden dome and which is a unique standard beyond 
comparison in all the three worlds. 

Notes: Isat-pragbhara is the name of the domain of libera- 
tion,^* the abode of liberated , souls at the top of the Universe accord- 

n EC., II, Intro, pp. 12-15. 

12 Trilokasara (Boml^fy 1918) p. 231, verse No. 556. 
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ing to Jainism. It is really a happy name that can be given by a 
pious devotee to a temple. I am inclined to believe that our author 
is referring to the Camundaraya Basti on the Candragiri’’ especially 
because it has a conspicuous and prominent dome or Kalasa. We 
cannot expect the golden dome to be there to this day, but the dome 
on which gold-plating might have been put still characterises the 
Camundaraya Basti. The base of the temple is quite massive, and it 
stands there at least for the last one thousand years. So our author’s 
reference to its adamanti'ne base is more than justified. Perhaps we 
are to read vajjayalam. Its real name Isat-pragbhara appears to have 
been superseded by the popular name Camundaraya Basti. 

Karmakanda, Gatha No. 971 : 

“Victory to that Gommau Raya (i.e. Camunda Raya) who has 
washed the holy (literally, pure) feet of Siddhas (i.e. the liberated 
souls) by the water In the form of the fresh rays of die crown of the 
image of Yaksa on the pillar erected by him.” 

Notes: This verse states that Camunda Raya had erected a 
pillar dedicated to a Yaksa whose crown was studded with jewels. 
I would suggest that this verse probably refers to Tyagada Brahma- 
deva Pillar'^ at ^ravana Bejgola which, according to tradition, was 
erected by Camunda Raya; and this tradition is confirmed by an 
important inscription thereon partly effaced now. Some commen- 
tators have implied that the verse refers to a very tall pillar, but the 
Tyagada Brahmadeva Pillar is not so tall. 

Karmakanda, Gatha No. 972: 

q II 

“Eternal [victory] to than (Camunda) Raya by whom (viz. 
Gommauraya) was composed a Desi (i.e. a Kannada Vrtti or com- 


13 EC., II, Intro, p. 6. 


14 EC., II, Intro, p. 24. 
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mentary) Vira-martandi by name, while the Gommata-sutra (i.c. 
(Gommatasard) was being written. 

Notes: The syntax of this ^tha is not quite satisfactory. JP 
perhaps reads Vira^mattarhdo, as it takes that phrase as an adjective 
of rdo, JP renders ja kaya desi by ya dest bhasa krta; and Pt. 
Todaramalla and others take this as a reference to Camunda Raya’s 
Kannada commentary on Gommatasdra. R. Narasimhachatya has 
not attributed any such work to Camunda Raya : it only means that 
no Ms. of this work has come to light as yet. The opening verse of 
of JP plainly says that it is based on a Karnata-vrtti. We have no 
evidence to say that this is a reference to Camunda Raya’s work. In 
Kannada wc know a commentary on Gommatasdra, Jlvatattva- 
fradipikd by name/*^ composed by Kesavavarni' who finished it 
in A.D. I359‘ He was a pupil of Abhayasuri-siddhanta'Cakarvarti 
and wrote the commentary in obedience to the instruction of Dhar- 
mabhusana. The reading Viramartandi, as it stands, would qualify 
Desi; and it would be the name of that Vrtti. Camunda Raya had a 
title Vira-martanda, which he got by displaying his valour on the 
battle-field of Gonur in the Nolamba war; and it is not unlikely that 
he called his commentary after one of his titles. If our interpretation 
of the word Desi is correct, it means that Kannada, a Dravidian 
language, is being called Desi by an author writing in Prakrit.^' 

A. N. UpAnHYE 


15 Karnataka Kavicarita, vol. I, pp. 46-30. 

16 The Sanskrit commentary, Jiva^tattva-pradiffika, on Gommatasara is attri- 
buted by many scholars to KcMvavarni, but for this there is no evidence at all. My 
understandig of the available facts leads me to the conclusion that the author of 
the Skt. Iwatattva’-pradtpika 'is one Ncmicandracarya; his commentary is based on 
Keiava-Varni’s Kannada commentary of the same name; and this Ncmicandra’s 
commentary is perhaps later than Mandafraboahika. I have just stated my con- 
clusion here, and the topic may be taken up later for an exhaustive study. 

17 This paper is written during my tenure of the Springer Research Scholarship, 
University of Bombay. 



Schorer’s Account of the Coromandel Coast 

(^fransl. by Prof, Brij Narairi^ 

[The following account of the Coromandel Coast was written by Ant. Schorcr 
in i6i6 in his retirement in Holland. It is preserved in the Dutch Archives at 
Hague. Professor Brij Narain translated the account into English when he visited 
Holland several years ago. The present writer has only indicated within bracket 
marks the identification of places, persons, commotlities and institutions. Where 
the sense is not quite clear in the Dutch text, a few words have been put in within 
box brackets]. 

A short account of the coast of Coromandel, and the trade carried 
on there, chiefly at the Noble Company* s factory at 
AdasuUpatnam , vjhere / resided for seven years. 

The coast of Coromandel extends from Menar (the gulf of 
Manaab) to the south of Narsapor, where the coast of Orissa begins. 
The Noble Company has 4 factories on the said coast namely, the 
first, on the way back from Ceylon, [at the place] called Tegnam- 
patnam or Tieriepopelier (Tirupapuliycr), which is under the rule 
of the great Aya (Rai of Jinji), and is* situated about 12 miles to the 
north of Negapatnam, which belongs to the Portuguese. There arc 
about 5 persons in this factory. The trade that is carried on there 
consists in all kinds of cotton cloths, printed as well as woven. 
Saltpetre is also found there. Indigo is also grown there, but it is of 
very bad quality, and therefore it is little exported to other places. 
The commodities which are imported there are: pepper, nutmeg, 
cloves, sandalwood, aglenhout, lead, speauter, sulphur, alum, raw- 
silk from Aitchyn (Achin in Sumatra) and from China, also silk 
manufactures, but little in demand, musk, vermillion, quicksilver, 
and camphor of China as well as Borneo, but that of Borneo is most 
in demand. Trade is done by means of Pardauws; 10 fanams arc 
equal to i Pardauw, which equal to about 2 Dutch gulden. A 
fannam is equal to 20 to 22 cassen, which is the smallest money. 
The weights used are bhaer, man and bissen. i bhaet is equal to 460 
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Dutch lbs.; I man or tolam is equal to 23 lbs.; i biss is equal to 
2 lbs. The merchant^ wishing to sell their goods must be guided 
by the course of the market, or the prices current, in Negapatnam. 
The duties levied there are 4% namely 2% on goods imported 
and 2% on goods exported, but it should be noted that the duties 
on exports must be paid in money; those on imports may be paid 
in the same goods that are imported. TKe inhabitants are for the 
most part of black or yellowish complexion, and are Hindus. 

The second factory on the coast is at Paleaicatta (Pulicat), which 
belongs to one of the wives of king of Velour (Vellore). It lies 7 
miles to the north of St.Thonie, or Maliapore, which belongs to the 
Portuguese. In the said Paleaicatta, the Noble Company possesses 
a fort named Geldria, in which there is a house called Both. There 
are in this fort 72 men, merchants as well as soldiers, with 14 to 16 
black people who have deserted from the other (Portuguese) side. 
There are also i8 guns, of copper as well as iron, 4 falaons, or bassen 
with 4 steenstucken. There are made all kinds of cotton cloths, 
woven as well as printed and they are much better (in quality) than 
in any other places on the whole coast particularly the printed (cloths), 
as the Portuguese have been there for a long time. The best Saye is 
available near about this place, used for dyeing red; there are also 
leaves of certain trees which are used for dyeing green. The goods 
mentioned on the preceding page are also imported there. The bhacr 
there is 480 lbs. and the man 24 lbs. or raetel. Trade is there carried 
on by means of pagodas, fanams and cassen. A pagoda is 15 fanam, 
and a fanam is 20 to 24 cassen. Every year some ships come there 
in February or March from the coast of Gangely (Ganges) or Orissa, 
laden with rice, butter and gengely seed and return in April or May, 
laden with salt and some spices. The duties levied there on goods 
exported and imported are 2 per cent. In addition to this each ship 
must pay 15 pagodas for permission to he at anchor. THe inhabi- 
tants are of black complexion and belong to the Hindu religion. 
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There is also a river there where the Portuguese who live in St. 
Thome used to harbour such of their ships as were not very large. 

Petapoly (Nirampatam), where [we have! the third factory, is 
48 miles to the north of Paleacatta. It is under the jurisdiction o£ 
the King of Golcanda, but is ruled by a Hindu governor. The King 
farms to him the government of this place for a certain sum of money. 
There are 4 men in this factory. Very few ships, excepting those of 
the Dutch and the English come there. There are made all 
kinds of cloths, printed as well as woven. The red dye which is made 
there is very good. There is a small island in the middle of the river 
where the best Saye of the whole coast of G)romandel is found. The 
commodities imported there are the same as in the places mentioned 
before, excepting porcelain for which there is a larger demand there 
than in the other two places, the reason being that some Persian mer- 
chants liv^e there who eat from porcelain-warc, but not the Hindus. 
The inhabitants are the same as in other places, and mostly belong to 
the Hindu religion. There arc also Bramenes (Brahmans) there who 
may not eat anything that has life. "T"hey are very clever in making 
calculations, and [in dealing in] all kinds of commodities. There 
are [some] among them who understand astronomy very well. The 
bhaer there is equal m 500 lbs., the man 25 lbs., and the biss 
3^4 Ihs., the pagoda is equal to 16 fanam; i fanam is equal to 8 
to 9 nevels; i nevel is equal to 4 to 5 taer cassen. The duty levied 
on imports is 3 J/2 per cent, which must be paid in the same goods 
that are imported; and 3^2 per cent on exports, which must be paid 
in money or in commodities on which the Governors are able to make 
the greatest profit. The English also have a factory there. 

Masulipatnam, called by some Bander, which means a town, 
lies to the north in 16 degrees. It is without doubt the most 
famous commercial town on the coast. It has been stated before that 
the Noble Company has a factory there. The Company has a hired 
lodge there in which 8 or 9 persons live. [Masulipatnam] has a 
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fiver, but ships and yachts cannot conveniently come up the fiver as 
it has very little water and is very narrow. The ships which come 
there, namely our ships and those of the English, must anchor at 
about a mile from the land because [the water] is very shallow and the 
ground is very soft. The ships lie at anchor in 3 or 4 fathoms. The 
town is situated half a mile up the river. It isf ruled by a Governor 
to whom land is farmed by the King of Golcanda. In addition [to 
the Governor] there is a Sabandar (Havaldar?), and a judge whom 
they call Chasi (Qazi), before whom all disputes are settled. TTie 
King of Golcanda maintains great state. When he comes, he is 
followed by a large crowd of people, some riding on horses, others 
being carried in Pallenguyns. He has a great number of camels 
and elephants. He himself sits on an elephant when he goes out. 
He is no warrior but he carries on great warfare with Meleik Amber 
(Malik Ambar), Lieutenant General of the Great Mogol, or Acha 
Baer (Akbar), in which he (the King of Golcanda) is assisted by two 
other kings, the one called Nisaem Schae (Nizam Shah) and the 
other Adulschac (Adal Shah). The forts which are on the land 
side are vciy strong, and well furnished with soldiers, victuals and 
all kinds of ammunition — ^particularly thpsc situated on the 
enemy’s frontier. Ir is said that the King’s annual revenue exceeds 
all his expenditure by 19 tons of treasure, each ton being equal to 
oncjhundred thousand Pagodas. He gives much charity, particularly 
to Persians o£high family but of small means; many of them come 
from Persia. So far as I know, he isi as well as, if not better than, 
inclined towards us as towards the Portuguese, and that is also true 
of his subjects. But the worst (thing) that I know is that those 
who give the most presents are most respected, although for some 
time we were much in favour on account of the victories that we 
several time won over the Portuguese in different places. 

Justice for the most part is administered by the Governor. The 
offence which is most often punished there is theft. Besides, the 
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Governors much molest their subjects in order to extract money from 
them by fair or foul means : they must pay the King their annual 
rent; if they fail to do so, they are summoned before the King, who 
has them thrown before the elephants, unless they pay the sum they 
promised within such time as may be fixed. For this reason most of 
the Governors are Bram<ines, or Hindus, and no Persians, because 
the King may not judge (i.e. punish) Persians, particularly those who 
are Sayed (Sayyid) or Mir (Pir) of origin, or in other words, descended 
from Muhammad, which is the religion of the King and most of his 
subjects. He has also many priests called Kahtiff, (Muftis?), living 
in his country and under his jurisdiction. They receive annually a 
certain amount of money for their maintenance, there arc many of 
their churches in the town called Muschitt (Masjid), also in the 
villages both for travellers and inhabitants, because Muhammadans 
live throughout the whole country. The Hindus have also here and 
there some temples in the country, called pagodas, but because the 
land is mostly under the Muhammadans, many of their temples 
have decayed. Their priests or teachers are called Barmens who, 
as has been stated before, are very clever in all things. I have 
not seen the ceremonies observed in their temples. The ceremonies 
of the Moors are the same as those of the Turks, although there 
are some differences. There is a great difference between the re- 
ligion of the Turks and of the Persians, although both follow the 
religion of Muhammed. The Muhammadans observe no special 
ceremonies in burying their dead. When a Hindu dies, the corpse 
is not buried, but thrown into the fire and burnt. Then their women 
come and spring into the fire with a cheerful countenance [and 
are burnt] with their dead husband. Friends throw wood and oil 
into the fire to free themselves from the pain as soon as possible. 
Women who do not do it are regarded as dishonourable, but all 
women do not have to do it as some (men) are buried. They marry 
very young. If the husband happens to die before reaching the age 
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of manhood, the widow must not marry again throughout her life. 
Her hair is shaved from her head, all her ornaments arc taken off 
from her body, and she must not wear fine dresses any more. 

When Muhammadans die, their widows, if they desire, may 
marry again. The Muhammadans have four lawful wives, and in 
addition as many female slaves as they can buy, with whom, when 
they so desire, they also sleep and have chijdren who are regarded as 
true born as the others. A Hindu marries only one woman, but 
when he has no children by her, with her consent, he may marry 
again in order to have an heir. The children of the Muhammadans, 
when they are old enough, learn to read and write. The children of 
some of the Hindus also learn to read and write. When they are old 
enough to enter a profession, it must be the same as that of their 
father or caste. In house-keeping they are very extravagant, parti- 
cularly the Muhammadans, who are allowed to eat almost every 
thing except pork. They some times hold great feasts but 
may not drink wine, although there are many Hindus who may not 
eat anything that has life, chiefly the Bramenes and the Banjaenesi, 
(Banyas = Jains) who follow the law of Pitagoras. The others cat 
almost everything, excepting beef. They dnnk nothing but water; 
some of their women, however, being ill or in child-bed, may drink 
wine. The inhabitants there are mostly black, and some yellowish; 
but others, for example, Persians, Arabians, Turks and Peguers, 
of which 4 nations living there, arc white, but not of the same 
colour, as people of this country (Holland). The marriage state 
among them is well kept, but better among the Hindus who may 
have only two wives, and the Muhammadans have four, and in 
addition may have as many female slaves as they can buy. Notwith- 
standing this, they go to public women, of which there is a large 
number there. Muhammadans, when their children reach the age 
of manhood, before they are married, buy a female slave for them, 
so that they may not go to public women. The children born of 
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these female slaves arc regarded as true-born children. The trade 
and traffic carried on there is great on land as well as water; the 
Muhammadans and Banjaenen carry on trade in various places on 
land as well as water, but the Hindus do not much go to the sea. 
Every year the ships go to the coast of Bengal, Arracan, Pegu, and 
Tennassery (Tennasscrim), taking with them all kinds of 
cotton-cloths, glass, iron, cotton-yarn, white as well as red, 
tobacco and certain shells which are used as money in Bengal 
and Arracan. They also take with them some spices and sandal- 
wood, and bring in return rice, butter, oil, gingely seed, sugar, all 
kinds of woven cloths, some pretty knitted bed-covers (quilts), 
rubies, sapphires, gumlac, black oakum, henjeuyn, raidx [tori from 
China], gold, tin, aglenhout, pausapon, with which they dye red 
large pots which they call martavan, and a certain drink called nypa. 
These commodities are carried all over the coast, as far as Cochin. 
Further, their ships also go to Atechyn, Priamam, (Priaman in 
Sumatra), Queda (Kedah in Malay States) and Perac (Perak in 
Malay) taking with them all kinds of printed cloths and rice, bring- 
ing in return sulphur, camphor, silk, tin and some Guzerat cloths; 
also pepper from Priamam and some porcelain which they buy there 
from the Chinese. These commodities are again sold on the coast. 
Some ships also go to Ceylon and the Maldives, taking with them 
coarse cotton cloths and bringing from there coir, from which Indians 
and the Portuguese make ropes, and cocoa-nuts'. Cocoa-nuts arc 
found in certain plat^cs in the Maldives which are very good against 
poison. In my own time I have seen one sold for 200 larryns, each 
larryn being equal to about 9 stuyers. They bring from Ceylon 
cinnamon, finely woven mats, cocoa-nuts and some (precious) stones, 
which commodities are again sold on the coast, chiefly in Masuli- 
patnam. Here trade is carried on by means of pagodas, each pagoda 
being equal to 15 fanam; i fanam being equal to 8 to 9 nevcls. The 
smallest money used in the market is cassen, 70 to 80 being equal to i 
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fanam (and) tacr, each taer being equal to 4 small cassen. The goods 
produced or manufactured there are all kinds of cotton cloths, printed 
as well as woven, cotton yarn, cotton, iron, steel, and indigo. The 
best (indigo) is made in a place further inland called Negelwaensa 
and is sold by the littel, each littel being equal to 12 man of Masuli- 
patnam, each man being equal to 24 Dutch lbs. The price of 
indigo IS 28 to 39 pagodas per littel. The bhaer in Masulipatnam 
is 480 lbs., the man 24 lbs; the biss or 5 seers equal to 3 lbs. The 
Muhammadan ships which go from Masulipatnam to Bengal, 
Arracan, Pegu, Tennasscry, Atchyn, Pfiamam, Queda and Perac, 
generally sail in the month of September, for if they wait longer, 
they run the risk of not being able to finish their voyage. The 
ship for Mecca generally leaves in January or at the end of Decem- 
ber. Ordinarily our ships sail from the coast to Atchyn and furthe»* 
to Bantam in May, or in the beginning cf June, bccausfe then the 
winds are blowing from the west. The ships from Masulipatnam 
go to Arrimogam, (Armagon) Paleacatta, St. Thome, Tegena- 
patnam, Porto Novo, Negapatnam and so on to Ceylon, and then as 
far as Cochyn. They start in the month of January. The com- 
modities imported into Masulipatnam and the prices at which they 
were sold in my time are the following so far as I remember, for my 
books and papers are all at Masulipatnam : — -Pepper, 25 pagoda per 
bhaer; Mace, 8 to 12 pagoda per man; Nutmeg, 33 to 60 pagoda 
per bhaer; Cloves, 5^4 to 12 pagoda per man; Sandalwood, 100 to 
120 pagoda per bhaer; Aglenhout, 7 to 9 pagoda per man; Lead, 
17 to 20 pagoda per bhaer; Sfeauiter or tintenago, 25 to 60 and 70 
pagoda, per bhaer; Tin, 75 to 80 pagoda per bhaer; Sulphur, 20 
pagoda per bhaer; Alum, 12 pagoda per bhaer; Haw Chinese silk, 
40 to 45 pagoda per man; Twisted silk from China, i pagoda per 
seer; Untwisted silk (not so much imported as twisted) i pagoda per 
seer; Mush, 10 to 12 pagoda per seer; Vermillion, much in demand, 
but not imported in my time; Quicksilver, 20 to 25 pagodas per 
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plan; Camphor of Borneo, according to size and whiteness, 5 to 20 
pagodas per seer; Chinese camphor, 4 pagodas per man. 

All kinds of porcelain-ware are also imported, chiefly little 
things, and are sold at great profit, each according to its quality; 
and for this reason I am not quoting their prices. 

Red crimson cloth, 6 pagoda per gass, gass being equal to 1 54 
Dutch ell. Red Carmosytien Kerdcys, 2 to 25,4 pagodas per gass. 
Other colours of cloth as also of Kardeys arc not much in demand, 
particularly black. Chinese velvet, i to 1 54 pagodas per gass; 
Chinese rolled damask, 5 to 6 pagodas per piece; Chinese plaited 
damask, 254 to 2^ pagodas per piece; Chinese gold-wire, i 
pagoda each paper; Chinese armosynen^ i ^ to 2 pagodas per piece, 
Chinese lacquer work is not much in demand. Some round closed 
boxes have been sold for ^ to i pagoda per piece, but not many. 
Tortoise shell, 70 to 80 pagodas per bhacr; Tinsel was sold in niy 
time at from 3 to 4 pagoda per man, but it was very much soiled. 
There is also a demand for pretty beer glasses made of crystal, 2 or 
3 of which are sold for i pagoda. Pretty mirrors could also be sold, 
but it is to be noted that the glass should be pretty, if it i*: not so, 
they want another to be put into the frame. Benjeuryn, 6 to 8 
pagoda per man; Wax, 2 to 254 pagoda per man; Sugar, 5 to 6 
pagoda per bale, each bale weighing about 6 man. 

The rubies brought there are sold according to their size, 
quality and weight; gold also; (in the same manner). Great num- 
ber of rubies arc carried from Masulipatnam far into the interior, 
even to Persia, where they are sold. For the most part 
gold is consumed in or round Masulipatnam. About 10 to 
12 miles to the south of Masulipatnam there is a river there 
where the Muhammadans, Portuguese and also the Hindus build 
their ships, as wood, iron and other materials are available 
there in sufficient quantities, and wages arc low. Shortly before 
I left Masulipatnam, an English ship, named the Globe, about 170 
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Inst, was covered there with an additional layer of planking. There 
are made there some coarse woven cloths of cotton, also printed 
[cloths], because many weavers live there and thereabouts; there 
arc also many weavers on whole coast, also printers. There are some 
other craftsmen, as smiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, tailors, and a 
few other different crafts, but not so many as of those. The land 
roundabout Narsapor Petta, as also about Masulipatnam, yields 
much rice and various kinds of fruits, and there is an abundance of 
all kinds of animals. Butter and cheese are also made there. Good 
wheat is grown further inland from Masulipatnam. It is sold 
in Masulipatnam at 3 or 4 pagoda per bhaer; rice Is sold at i to i ^ 
pagoda per bhaer; butter 7 to 10 fanam per man; an ox, i to 2 
pagodas; a goat, i to 2 fanam; 60 to 70, sometimes 80 fowl for i 
pagoda; a pig 4 to 5 fanam; 80 eggs for i fanam, and other things 
correspondingly, because there is an abundance of all things also 
oranges and apples, lemons and all kinds of other fruits and fish. 
There is a little island in the river of Petapoly, where many spotted 
dear are caught, and are sold sometimes for 2 to 3 fanams, sometimes 
also for yk pagoda. Roundabout Narsapor Petta, as also in other 
places inland, there are many deer, but not spotted, as in the river 
of Petapoly. There are also large numbers of elephants. There 
are many crocodiles in the rivers, which sometimes do much damage 
to cattle when they arc going along [the banks) of the rivers. Good 
material is available in Masulipatnam for making gun-powder; also 
ropes which are made from coir, of which some are sent every year 
to Bantam for ships which go to the Moluccas. Sail-cloth is also 
made there, but it is not so good as here (in Holland), but one may 
get along with it there and the Portuguese, the Muhammadans as 
also the Hindus, when they go from one place to another with their 
ships and commodities, use no other ropes and sail-cloth except those 
made there. In order to inflict Josses on the Portuguese, in my 
judgment [subject to correction], it will be necessary to have some 
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fast-sailing yachts well provided with guns and soldiers, as the 
Portuguese (ships) are now better equipped than before. They ordi- 
narily sail from Cochyn (Cochin), Negapatnam and St. Thome in 
the months of August and September, to Bengal, Arracan, Pegu 
and Tennassery (Tenasserim), going along the coast, and return in 
March or April. So they must pass our ships, which are about 
this time under Ceylon where the Dutch ships ordinarily touch on 
the return journey. Some times the Portuguese come with their 
ships to Masulipatnam. The duties that they must pay there are 
4 per cent on imports and 4 per cent on exports; so also the English. 
In addition, the Governor wants them to pay tschapadallaly, (broker- 
age), which amounts to 1 1 per cent, unless by means of presents they 
arc able to get this duty [remitted.^]. The inhabitants of the place, 
the Muhammadans and the Hindus, do not pay it, for, a few years 
ago, the King remitted the duty, but, inspite of this, they must give 
prej^ents to the Governor in order to get their goods earlier out of 
the Customs house. The Noble Company pays no duties there 
because Wenimcr van Berchem has niade a contract with the King 
of Golcanda to pay 3000 pagodas annually for goods imported as 
well as exported. Still, when our ships arrive, one must give 
presents to the Governor, Sabandacr and other great lords in order 
to secure their friendship. It is otherwise difficult to trade there, 
particlarly if one has not secured the friendship of the Governor. 

This, my Noble Masters, is what is known to me about the 
coast of Coromandel, to the best of my recollection. 

Sri Ram Sharma 



The Temple of Shola>pua>-ma 

The temple of Shola-pua-ma stands near the bank of the 
Taldanda canal at the distance of a stone's throw from the West 
Hostel of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. Formerly it was situated 
just inside what is now the compound of the Station Master’s 
bungalow B.N.Ry.; but when quarters were built there for the 
Station Master the dilapidated temple was removed to the bank 
of the canal and the Railway Company paid to the Sehayet (priest) 
a compensation of Rs. loo/- towards the cost of constructing a shed of 
bricks and mortar for housing the deities. About ten years ago a 
.beautifully sculptured door frame brought here by John Beams from 
Udaigiri (in Cuttack district) was removed to the Patna Museum. 

In the temple are to be found a male figure of Padmapani and 
a female figure with broken limbs, two horrid-looking bearded 
figures with sunken eyes and a few blocks of stones so liberally 
smeared with vermillion that it is impossible to identify them. 
In front of the temple, subject to all the vagaries of weather, stand 
two colossal statues of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

The figure on the right hand side of the temple is a tour-armed 
Avalokitesvara seated cross-legged' in Padmasana on a full-blown 
lotus. It has matted hair, an indistinct figure of (Amitabha) above 
the centre of the forehead, a sacred thread round the body, a rosary in 
the upper right hand, a kalasa in the upper left Hand and a lotus stalk 
and a trident near the upper left hand. The right and left lower hands 
are crossed with the palms one above the other in Dhyana Mudra. 
Four devotees are found sitting below the lotus seat and two 
Gandharvas carrying garlands on the top. No such god is described 
in Dr. Bhattacharyya’s Buddhist Iconografhy. It has two inscriptions 
in Kiinla character on the top and back, the top one giving the Bud- 
dhist formula ye dharma etc., while the back one consisting of two 
or three lines is obliterated. The size of the image is 
lo"' X i' q" X i' o" 



AVAL0KITE$VARA in the temple of SHOLA-PUA-MA 



f.H.Q., Dt’c. jQ^o. 
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The figure on the left is a standing four-armed Avalokitesvara 
with matted hair and a crown with an indistinct figure (of Amitabha) 
on it. It has a sacred thread. The lower right hand is stretched out 
(in Varada Mndra), the upper right hand carries a rosary, the left 
lower and upper hands carry a kalasa and a lotus stalk respectively. 
On both sides at the top of the statue two Buddhas are sitting in 
Bhumisparsa Madra and two Gandharvas (winged nymphs) arc 
carrying a crown in the centre. The statue has long ear-rings, 
necklace, armlets, bangles and nupura on the legs. The symbols 
tally to a great extent with those of jatamukuta Lokesvara.‘ 
A standing four-handed male (Sucimukha) is looking up at 
the bottom left and a two-handed female is sitting on the bottom 
tight below the main image. There is also a kneeling devotee be- 
low the pedestal. His image has also two inscriptions in Kutila 
character on the halo round the head and at the back. The former 
repeats the Buddhist formula, while the latter quotes some dh’aram. 
The size of the image is 4' 7" x 2' 2^2" x o' 8". 

I have taken estampages of all the inscriptions on the images 
and sent them to the Government of India Epigraphist for deci- 
phering. The presence of an image of Padmapani inside the temple 
leads me to surmise that the temple was originally a Buddhist one 
and the chief image in it was of a Buddhist deity. It the mantras 
specially used in connection with the worship of the goddess Shola- 
pua-ma were known, it would be possible to identify her but the 
illiterate middle-aged barber sebayet does not recite any mantras while 
performing the Puja. The temple has no endowment now, and so 
the deity lives on the uncertain charity of her devotees. 

Shola-pua-ma is worshipped by all the Hindus. The South 
Indian residents of Cuttack hold her in particular esteem and they 
visit the temple more than a dozen times annually in batches of 


I 


Bhattachatyya’s Buddhist Iconography, p. 178, pi. XLV, no. 12, p. 160. 
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hundreds. On festive occasions they sacrifice thousands of cocks 
and hens and occasionally goats to propitiate the deity. 

It is interesting to speculate why the Shola-pua-ma is so much 
respected by the South Indian population of Cuttack. We know 
that during 1750 to 1803 the Marathas were in occupation of 
Cuttack. The Maratha barracks which are to be seen to this day 
owe their origin to this occupation. It may be that the goddess was 
brought to Cuttack by the Marathas and a temple built here in 
her honour. Or, the Marathas might have had an idol of their 
goddess made at Cuttack, and consecrated her for worship by all. 
The connection between Shola-pua-ma and Sholapur Amma or ma 
(mother) of Sholapur, the Maratha city, seems to be not insignificant 
to be left out of account. 

There is an inscription^ on black chlorite {rntiguni stone) in 
three languages, Persian, Tamil and Oriya, to the effect that on 
Friday, the i6th July, i84i, one Meghraj, Subedar of the 6th 
Regiment of the 5th Company (East India Company .f^) made some 
kind of endowment to the Shola-pua-ma at Chauliaganj near 
Cuttack. This stone is now in the possession of the Sebayct, whose 
father took it away from the original temple of the Shola-pua-ma 
when it was demolished to provide quarters for the B.N. Ry. Station 
Master. Meghraj is, I am told, a Maratha name, and the devo- 
tion of this Subedar to the Shola-pua-ma lends some support to my 
tentative hypothesis that the deity is probably a Maratha deity. 
Had one of the three inscriptions been in Marathi instead 
of Tamil, we should have no hesitation at all in concluding MegH- 
raj to be a Maratha. But the fact that it is in Tamil need not 
necessarily go against our hypothesis, since the Tamil influence in 
South India at this time was quite considerable, and Tamil has 
special significance as being the most important Dravidian language. 

2 This inscription has been published in the Journal of the Orissa Academy, 
vol. Ill, no. I. 
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Meghraj of course might have come from Tanjore where the ruler 
was a Maratha, but most of the people were Tamils. 

It is of course not unlikely that Shola^pua-ma has some kind of 
connection with Padmapani placed inside her temple. In this case 
she must be a Buddhist goddess, and is perhaps a variation of the 
Buddhist Hariti, mother of five hundred sons and the deity specially 
worshipped by barren women. ‘‘ But though the Shola-pua-nia is 
also worshipped by barren women and the name means literally 
(mother of sixteen sons), the facts that (1) she is worshipped with bird 
and animal sacrifice, and (ii) she is specially worshipped by the South 
Indians, have to be satisfactorily explained. 

Now the presence of the tw’o Avalokitesvaras in front of 
the temple is to be explained. Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad . Chanda 
was told at Udayagiri that Mr. John Beams had removed to 
Cuttack not only the door-frame (of Udayagiri) but a few sculptures 
too. One of these was a four-armed standing Avalokitcsvara 
(4' y" X 2' 2'') in almost perfect state of preservation bearing an 
inscription on the back in characters of the 8th century A.D. 
which seemed to Mr. Chanda to embody an extract from a Buddhist 
text. There were also a seated Avalokitcsvara (2' 8" x i' g"), a 
twelve-armed seated Prajnaparamita and an image of Gaiiga. The 
last two images have either been stolen by some art collector or 
taken refuge in the Patna Museum and the first two arc lying in 
front of the temple of Shola-pua-ma suffering from the inclemencies 
of weather.' 

G. S. Das 


3 Vhlr Walter’s Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 216. 

^ Memoirs of the Archaologknl Survey of India, no. <^4 by Rni B.ih.atUir 
R. P. Chanda. 



Rupa— a dramatic spectacle 


In my book* The Tyfes of Sansktit Drama I have suggested 
that, in its evolution, drama has combined into it three distinct arts 
called and I said, is dance, acting and ^7 

taking the form or role of another. 

I now find that a kind of spectacle (possibly called ^ ) per- 
formed before an audience on some kind of stage and having actors 
taking various forms or roles seems to have been known in the 
later* Rgvedic days. Rv., I, 115, 5 is this: 

I ill 

I I I 

Sayana’s commentary on this verse is : 

I ?if7 I 

7mi I I ^^rpiq; 1 km 

?^5r; 7rff;T 

71^ 1 

But apart from Sayana’s help, we can translate the verse as 
follows : 

‘On the surface of the sky (?il? 7 ^) the Surya takes form 
( ^7 ), so as to be seen by fm and 7^. (Surya takes two 

forms'* out of which) one is lustrous ( 7T^: ) and extremely shinning 
( T^JFcf ) and the other dark : horses effect (these forms). 

1 The Types of Sanskrit Drama, published by Urmi Prakashan Mandir, 
Giijaratnagar, Karachi; p. 33'34. 

2 Because the reference is found in the first 7;^^, 

3 Surya ’s one form is day and another night. Thus fijsf and may 

here refer to day and night — or lustre and darkness. 
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Rapa — a dramatic Spectacle 

The hymn describes how day and night recur, and in this verse 
the poet’s imagery seems to be something like this: The Sun is 
like an actor who takes different forms, is the stage ( ) on 

which he shows his forms. and arc his audience ( 

shows this). Thus like a ^ (an actor) who takes different forms 
before an audience on a stage, the Sun comes on the stage in the 
form of the sky and shows his different forms before his audience 
which is here formed of and 

So far we knew that only (dance) was known in Rgvedlc 
days. This verse proves that even ^ was known then. 

D. R. Mankad 


I.U.Q., nr.rr.MBrk, i(m> 
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VERELST’S RULE IN INDIA by Dr. Naiulolal Chattcrjce, 

M.A., PH.D., D.LIT. Luckiiow University, Indian Publishing House 
Ltd. Allahabad. 

The period from 1767 to 1772 in Bengal is generally ignored by 
historians, who generally pass from Clive to Warren Hastings, 
taking practically no notice of Vcrelst and Cartier who were Gover- 
nors during these five years. But the period is not without import- 
ance and Dr. Chatterjee has done well in drawing attention to it. 
The author’s treatment of the subject is fairly exhaustive. Vcrelst, 
however, was a second-rate administrator and could not rise above 
the traditions of a civil servant. Such a man is not a very inspiring 
subject to write about. The author has to a certain extent exaggerated 
the Abdali menace to Bengal but was the menace a reality.f^ 

The title of the book is not very appropriate, for Vcrelst’s rule, 
if that expression is to be used, never extended beyond the Subali 
of Bengal. Theoretically he was not even the ruler of Bengal. The 
Nawab, though a phantom, was still the Governor of the Siibah, 
while the East India Company were the Dewan. 

The book lacks an introductory chapter, and therefore the back- 
ground against which the events are portrayed is missed and the 
chapters of the book appear disconnected. A few words on Vcrelst’s 
career upto 1767 and on the political and economic situation in 
Bengal on the eve of his assumption of Governorship would have been 
very welcome. 

The book on the whole is a useful contribution to the history 
of Bengal and will thus be welcome to all scholars. 


S. K. Dhtt 
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CITRACAMPO by Baiicsvara ViclyiUankara, with a foreword 
by Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraja, m.a. Edited with Introduction by 
Ramcharan Chakravarti, Headmaster, Jaynarayan*s High School, 
Benares. 1940. pp. 40 + 4 + 90. 

We welcome this important addition to the CampFi literature 
in Sanskrit from the pen of one of the greatest jxiets of Bengal. 
Banesvara’s stray verses are familiar to the Sanskrit students of 
Bengal. It was, however, the learned editor of the book under 
review, who rescued from oblivion a large number of complete works 
by the poet and published for the first time a devotional lyric of his, 
named Tarhtotram (vv. 42). Thanks to his extraordinary devotion 
and zeal, he has succeeded, in spite of the heavy duties of a Head- 
master, to give us one of the major works of the poet. The Citu- 
campH was finished in Oct., 1744 A.D. and its publication was 
eagerly awaited, as it was known to contain a valuable reference to 
the ‘Bargi’ raids in Bengal. Wc have no hesitation in commending 
this valuable work to the reading public, whose generous reception 
will, we doubt not, enable the editor to publish the remaining works 
of the poet, including a seven Act drama and a Mahakavya. The 
classical diction and high poetic imagery combined with the semi- 
historical character and the spiritual background, so ably explained in 
the Foreword, make the CitracampH a unique production, which, wc 
venture to suggest, should find place in the Sanskrit curriculum of our 
Universities, specially in the poet’s own province. 

The learned editor has collected all available information alxiiit 
the poet in the Introduction. The approximate birtlvdatc (1665 
A.D.) of Banesvara fixed by him from a local anecdote is, however, 
untenable. As stated by Halhcd (A Code of Gentoo Laws, London 
1776; Preface, p. Ixviii), among the eleven scholars who compiled 
the code only one was aged above 80 and there are reasons to believe 
that the list, headed by Ramagopfila Nyayalahknra (of Navadvipa), 
was arranged according to seniority of age. Banesvara, w^ho was 4th 
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in the list, was certainly below 8o in May, 1773 when the compilation 
was begun and was born probably in the first decade of the 18th 
cent. Banesvara seems to liave been a prominent figure during this 
period, as we find him answering questions from the Supreme Court 
already in April, 1773 before he was called upon to compile the code 
and in May, 1775 when the compilation was finished. (Select tons 
from State Papers, vol. II, p. 376). In 1788 the question of the suc- 
cession to the Nadia Raj was referred among others to Banesvara’ s 
son Harinarayana Sarvabhauma, showing that Bane.svara was then 
probably dead. The genealogy printed by the editor also requires 
to be revised and corrected in some places. Wc give a more reliable 
tabic from a Ms. in. our possession, starting from Halayiidha who 
was a foremost Kulina of the times of Laksmanasena (Dhruvananda s 
Mahavamsa^ p, 2). — 

Halayudha, Priyankaia, .’sobhakara. Vadali, Setho (Suklhes- 
vara.^), Madhava, Jsrikara, Vasistha, Srikantba, Rama Bliattacnryya, 
Raghavendra, ViMiu Siddhanta, Ramadeva Tarkavagisa, Banesvara. 
Halayudha’s descent from Daksa has not yet been authentically 
fixed. 

D. C. Bhattacharyya 


THE BHKAMARA-DO 1 A KAVYA oi Rudra Nyayapanca- 
nana; edited for the first time with English Introduction and 
Appendices by Prof. ). B. Chaudhuri, nn.i:). (Saniskrta-Diita kavya- 
samgraha, work No. i). Published by the author from 3, Federation 
Street, Calcutta, 1940. 

The author intends to edit critically a scries of the Duta-kavyas, 
of which this forms the first. No consistent attempt has been made 
as yet to trace the history of the development of the kavyas. 
Considering the large number of the Duta-kavyas that arc known 
to exist to-day, very few really have been as yet published; of those 
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published, few arc critically edited. Prof. Chaiidhiiri is to be con- 
gratulated on his happy choice of undertaking to edit some important 
Duta-kavyas in this Series, particularly, for the first volume. 1 he 
Bhramara-cifita, was composed by Rudra NyayaparKanana of Nava- 
dvipa, Bengal, in the 17th century A.D. The work, as the editor 
remarks, serves as a good specimen of the contribution of Bengal to 
Sanskrit poetry in the 17th century A.D. The editor also rightly 
emphasises that Rudra Nyayapancanana, a logician of high order, 
combined in himself the rare gift of a poet as well. 

The critical apparatus of the edition is complete. The present 
edition IS prepared from a single manuscript belonging to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. The large number of emendations of the 
editor shown in a tabular form in Appendix B at once shows the 
difficulties he had to face and the conscientious and learneil way in 
which he has discharged his duties in reconstructing an important 
text. In his learned introduction he has given a biographical 
sketch of the poet, his family, the subject-matter of the work, its 
geography, etc. The data collected in this connection arc interesting 
and new and the arrangement Uk) is happy. The editing work has 
indeed been done in a scholarly manner. The Appendices, parti- 
cularly, Appendix C on geographical notes, are useful. 

The printing and get-up of the b(M)k are attractive. This excelleiu 
edition of the lihramaraHliita is sure to commend itsell to all the lovers 
of Sanskrit poetry and particularly, to those who arc interested in the 
contribution of medieval Bengal to vSanskrit literature. We eagerly 
look forward to the fortbcomiiiir volumes of the Series. 

KoMLhSWAK SAStKI 

SANA’S KADAMBARi, dmr A. A. M. Sliai pe, Leuven : 
N. V. De Vlaamsche Drukkerij, 1937. Pp. i-xvi, 502. 

This elaborate work of five hundred piigcs, submitted as 
dissertation for the doctorate degree of the University of Utrecht, 
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modestly elaiins to be an iiitioduction to tbe study ol Banal)haUa s 
well known work, but is in reality a fairly full and up-to-date survey 
of the entire literature connected with Ranabhatta and his works. 
1 he fact of Its being written in Flemish will, however, make it 
unfortunately inaccessible to a large number of rcaciers in India. 

I he introduction fully summarises (pp. 1*127) known 

ol Rana and of his works, Ixith genuine and ascribed (including the 
P 7 irvdtt^arimyd)y and gives a list of verses passing current under his 
name, as well as references to him and his works in later literature. 
There is an analysis of the contents of the K^dambdft, and a discus- 
sion of Its literary sources with a list of additional passages. Bana s 
romance is then subjected to a detailed examination in regard to its 
interest and importance from the historical, literary and cultural 
points of view. The bibliography which follows contains a careful 
and exhaustive list of editions, studies and translations of the work. 

*1 he bulk of the treatise is then devoted to a translation of the 
Uttara-bhaga (pp. 12^-281) and those parts of the Purva-bhaga 
(pp. 283-364}) which are yet untranslated, with notes and observa- 
tions justifying the translation, x^n important part ol. the essay is 
the lexicogiaphical Appendix containing a list of words not found 
in the St. Petersberg Dictionary and its supplements. The author 
remarks, not without justification, that no attempt has yet been made 
to produce a really critical edition of the kadamban on the basis of 
the large number of manuscripts available. In view of this remark, 
the addition of a concordance of the editions of the Kadamban will 
be found interesting and useful. Let us hope that this painstaking 
and valuable study, wdiich brings together an abundance of material, 
will lead to further investigations, and ultimately give us the much 
needed critical edition of a work, which is not only Rana’s master- 
piece but also a highly important Sanskrit text. 


S. K. Di: 
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VARAr^GACARlTA edited for the first time from two palm- 
leaf Mss. with various readings, a critical introduction, notes, etc. 
by Prof. A. N. Upadhye M.A., Rajaram College, Kolhapur. Pub- 
lished by the Sccrctaiy, Manikacandra D. Jaina Granthamala, 
Hirabag, Bombay 4. 

KAMSAVAHO. Text and chaya critically edited for the first 
time with various readings, introduction, translation, notes etc. by 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye m.a., d.mi t. Professor of Ardhamagadhi, 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur. Published by Hindi Grantha Ratnakara 
Karyalaya, Hirabag, Bombay 4. 

The above two volumes contain critical editions of two little 
known poems dealing with more or less popular mythological themes. 
The first one in Sanskrit is supposed to be ‘one of the earliest Jain 
perns in Sanskrit written in a scnii-epic and semi-kavya style’ (Intro- 
duction, p. 41), while, the second one in Prakrit ‘belongs to the 
closing period of Prakrit literature’ (Preface, p. v). The Varahga- 
carita describes in 31 cantos the life-story of the prince Varahga- 
a contemporary of Ncminatha, the twenty-second Tirthahkara of the 
Jains. Incidentally it refers to various doctrines of Jain philosophy, 
which are sought to be justified while an attempt is made to criticise 
and refute the views of other schools. As a matter of fact, the work, 
like the BHildhacarita of Asvaghosa, is a religious pern. It aims at 
elucidating the Jam view' of life. No name of author is available in 
the Mss. utilised for the edition. But the learned editor concludes, 
on the basis of references in other works to a work of the same name 
by one Jatila as also to a verse attributed to one Jatanandyacarya 
occuring in the present work, that it was compsed ‘by Siriihanandi, 
alias Jatasimhanandi, who was ppularly known as Jatila or Jatacarya’ 
(Introduction, p. 12). Similarly it is surmised that the pet ‘flour- 
ished at the close of the yth century A.D.’ (Introduction, p. 22). 
The pet, whatever might be his name and date, writes in an 
elegant epic style with occasional traces of petical flashes. 
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The Kamsavaho is a small work in four cantos, composed by 
Rama Panivada who flourished in the beginning of the i8th century 
and was the author of a large number of works in Sanskrit, Malaya- 
1am and Prakrit. The present work, as the title indicates, narrates 
the story of the slaying of Kahisa by Krsna. 

Both the works are critically edited, each on the basis of two 
manuscripts. The text as preserved in the Mss. being far from satis- 
factory the learned editor had to work hard for reconstructing a 
satisfactory and readable text. And, it seems, . he has been success- 
ful in carrying out his task. The plans followed in the preparation 
of both the editions arc generally of the same nature. Both the 
volumes contain exhaustive introductions, scholarly notes, exegctical 
and textual, as well as indexes of verses and proper names. The 
Kamsavaho has, besides these, an index of important words and a 
complete English translation of the whole poem. The introductions 
begin with descriptions of the critical apparatus on which the editions 
are based and then proceed to bring together all available informa- 
tion alx)ut the lives and works of the authors, give summaries of the 
[K)ems and discuss their characteristic features, including the linguis- 
tic peculiarities jwsscssed by them. On the whole, these beautiful 
editions bear elocpient testimony to the scholarship and patient labour 
of the learned editor, who has earned the gratitude of the world of 
scholars by bringing u, light and editing these as well as a number 
of other Jam works m Prakrit. 


ChINIAHARAN OlAKKAVARII 
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THE TANTRARAJATANTRA with the Commentary 
Siidarsana o£ Praiiamahjari, critically edited for the first time with 
introduction, appendices etc. by Jatindrabimal Chaudhuri, ph.d. 
(The Contribution of Women to Sanskrit Literature, Vol. V.) 
Calcutta 1940. 

The first chapter of antraraja with the commentary called 
Sudarsana by the woman Tantrika Pranamanjari of the early 
eighteenth century, who had her schooling from her erudite husband 
Premanidhi, an inhabitant of Kiunaun and a prolific writer, is for 
the first time presented to Sanskrit scholars in a critical edition. We 
have every reason to believe that the work will be welcomed with 
delight on account of its intrinsic merits and the scientific editing. 
Dr. Chaudhurrs reputation as an author and editor is now 

well-established, and the high standard achieved in the present 
work has amply confirmed his credentials. I have read the 

book with care literally from cover to cover and I confess that but 
for his learned introduction and illuminating notes the work bristling 
with technicalities could not be easily understood by me in its proper 
perspective and detail. As regards the literary graces and scholarly 
traits of the original commentary the editor has stated every- 
thing in detail. The commentary, however, opened a new 
vista before my eyes. I did not expect such finislied scholar 
ship, such facile command over the Sanskrit idiom and such 

easy mastery of the logical technique and terminology that 
have been put in vogue by the nco-Iogicians of Bengal 

and have since become the current idiom of scholarly com- 
positions, from a woman-scholar. The copies discussed in the 
commentary reveal not only her original outlook and independent 
approach and the critical, intimate and wide knowledge of the 
Tantra literature together with its technique and philosophy, hut 
what is more and causes an agreeable surprise is the evidence of her 
close acquaintance with the Dharma 4 astras, the Upanisads, 


i.M.g., 1940 


22 
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the Gita and even the latest conclusions thrashed out by the Neo- 
Vcdantlsts of ^ahkarn’s school. She had two predecessors, Nidhikara 
and Subhaganandanatha, two erudite commentators on the Tantra- 
raja. She frequently quotes them and exposes the unsoundness and 
untcnability of their interpretation, proving thereby that her under- 
taking was not superfluous or uncalled for. A critical student 
will see that the arguments of our author are irrefutable. The 
matter has been thoroughly discussed by the learned editor in his 
introduction. The editor gives a masterly survey of the 
subject matter, which demonstrates his intimate and at the 
same time extensive knowledge of the niceties of Tantra 
literature. The analysis of contents is of great help to the 
understanding of the text and his notes in English and his profuse 
quotations from other Tantras are really illuminating. The critical 
apparatus given is complete and leaves nothing to be added. In a 
word, we have got a scholarly and scientific edition. I cannot help 
stressing a particular point which has greatly impressed me. The 
editor had access only to a single manuscript and that again not free 
from imperfections. The readings I found to be embarassing 
have not escaped the editor’s vigilant eye and the emendations 
he has suggested in the appendix arc singularly happy 
and apt. I congratulate Dr. Chaudhuri on his success and the sound 
and extensive scholarship he has brought to bear on his task. I 
wish that after he has completed his series of Women’s Contribution, 
he would bring out similar editions of the works of Premanidhi, the 
husband of our author, whose scholarship and help have been so 
handsomely acknowledged by our present author. 


Satkari MooKFRjFr 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF THE SATAVAHANAS IN THE 
LOWER DECCAN by Dr. D. C. Sircar, m.a., ph.d.. Lecturer in 
the Pepartment of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University; published by the University of Calcutta. 

In spite of the work done during the last century, there arc still 
sonic dark periods in the realm of ancient Indian history. One such 
period is the history of the Deccan after the downfall of the Andhras 
and before the rise of the Calukyas. It is therefore but in the fitness 
of things that Dr. Sircar should have essayed the task of reconstruct- 
ing the history of the period in the alxive work. The present v'oliniie 
deals with the history of the Lower Dcccan; the author promises us 
a second volume also where the history of the Upper Deccan of this 
period will be dealt with. 

Sources for the history of the period are mainly inscriptions 
belonging to the various dynasties that were ruling at the time. 
These inscriptions were of course already before scholars, but they 
were published in different journals and at wide intervals of time and 
the historic data supplied by them remained to be considered as a 
whole with a view to find out what light they threw upon the history 
of the period. Many of the records were not dated and the thorny 
problem of determining the relative chronology of the kings mcnijion- 
cd in them remained to be tackled. It is gratifying to note that all 
such problems relating to this period should have been properly 
attempted by the author. He is quite fair to his predecessors when 
he states their views even for the purpose of refuting them. G)n- 
flicting data of the records are ably and critically shifted with a view 
to get a consistent picture if possible. In describing the history of 
the Iksvakus, in discussing the genealogy of the Salahkayanas and 
the Visnukundins, and in reconstructing the history of Kanci 
before its Pallava occupation, the author throws considerable new 
light upon the subject. He is at particular pains to discuss the rela- 
tions of these rulers with their contemporaries with a view to bring 
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out fully the history of the period. The explanations suggested of 
the expressions Hiranya-garbha-frasava, talavara, etc. and the learned 
appendices on the Divyas and the Kavya style in Inscriptions show 
the author’s mastery over Sanskrit literature and throw welcome light 
on subjects, which were but imperfectly or incorrectly understood. 
Some kind of definite order is Introduced in the history of the early 
Deccan by the author’s effort to establish an approximate contem- 
poraneity among the Salankfiyana Devavarman of the Ellore grant, 
Kadamba Mayiirasarnian of the Chandravalli inscription, Vinhu- 
kada Satakarni of the Malavalli record and Brlhatphalayana Jaya- 
varman of the Kondamudi grant. These have been placed in the first 
half of the 4th century A.D. (p. 168). 

Ancient Indian history is a growing subject and it is but 
natural that the conclusions we arrive at should sometimes be dis- 
placed by later discoveries. This observation holds good alwit the 
author’s statement at p. 87 that South India was more enthusiastic 
about the Vedic sacrifices than Norrli India and that Sanuidra- 
gupta derived his inspiration to perform the Asvamedha sacrifice 
from his connection with the south. The evidence of a number of 
new inscriptions along with the data of some old ones now makes 
it clear that North India was as enthusiastic about Vedic sacrifices as 
South India during the 3rd century A.D. The Yupa inscriptions 
from Isapur, Badva, Barnala, Naiidsa and Kosambi make it quite 
clear that Vedic sacrifices like the Dvadasa-ratra, Trirtoa, Aptoryama, 
Sapta-Soma-sariistha, Garga-Triratra, Ekasasti-ratra, etc. were being 
performed in (J.P. and Rajputana not only by kings and generals 
but also by commoners during the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. If 
the Vedic sacrifices were so common in northern India and at Kosambi 
and Mathura during the 3rd century A.D., Saniudragupta need not 
be supposed to have derived his inspiration only from the south. 

In a number of recent monographs written about tHe history of 
several dynasties, the method is followed of giving a summary of 
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the inscriptions of a king after his history is discussed. Dr. Sircar 
follows this method in the present work. This method is in a way 
convenient; it sometimes obviates the necessity of referring to original 
journals, which in many places may not be even available. It must 
be however admitted that this method breaks the flow of the narra- 
tive and the reader sometimes cannot avoid the impression that un- 
necessary matter is being incorporated to take more of his time. 
When, for instance, the names of donees are also given along with 
the abstracts of inscriptions (as at pp. 43, 62, 291) or when the exhor- 
tation to the inhabitants not to disturb the donee is also summarised 
(as at p. 192), or when even imprecatory passages threatening the 
the obstructor with the sin of the Panca-maha-fatakas are translated 
(as at p. 292), such impression cannot be altogether blamed. This 
method of writing monographs is no doubt followed by more than 
half a dozen scholars in recent years, but that does not mean that it 
is flawless from the point of methodology. In the opinion of the 
present reviewer the flow of the historical narrative should never be 
allowed to be broken by the sudden emergence of inscriptional sum- 
maries; these should be given at the end in appendices to the book. 
Dr. Sircar has to some extent followed this method; for his appen- 
dices II to V give some of the important inscriptions of the period. 
This method should be followed throughout in order to make the 
account more readable. 

Dr. Sircar has promised a second volume dealing with the suc- 
cessors of the Satayahanas in the northern Dcccan. We lioix; that 
it will deal with the cultural history of the period also and give us a 
picture of the social, religious, educational and economic condition 
of the age. In the meanwhile,, we would congratulate him for the 
present volume, which considerably advances our knowledge of the 
history of the Lower Deccan. 
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THE SANTAL INSURRECTION OF 1855-57, Kali 

Kinkat Datta, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Patna 
College; published by the University of Calcutta, 1940; pages 103. 

The monograph under review gives an elaborate account of the 
vSantal insurrection that forms an important episode in the annals of 
Bengal and Bihar during the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
is divided into four chapters. Chs. I and II deal with the causes and 
the outbreak and progress of the insurrection, while chs. Ill and 
IV describe how it was suppressed and what effects it produced. The 
monograph has a map, an index, and several interesting appendices 
two of which give copies of original documents in Bengali. Appendix 
C which is the copy of a proclamation m Bengali, dated the 17th 
August, 1855, is not only important as a specimen of our language 
prevalent in the Santal Parganas during the miebnineteenth century, 
but is an additional proof that parts ol that district together with 
the adjoining portions of Bihar and Orissa really belong to Bengal 
both culturally and linguistically. 

The Santal insurrection is well-known to students of Indian 
history from such popular works as Hunter’s /Innals of Rural Bengal, 
pp. 230-55. Dr. Datta however has given a fuller account after 
studying all available records published and unpublished. Proofs of 
hard labour and parient research, characteristic of the author, are 
noticeable on almost every page of the monograph. 

In connection with the unpublished records utilised by the 
author, reference has been made to a Bengali ballad by Ray Krsnadas 
(p. x). This ballad was however published many years ago by the 
late Dr. D. C. Sen in the Purva-vahga-gttika, vol. II, part II (Calcutta 
University, 1926), pp. 313-19. Some of the persons and incidents 
referred to in the ballad cannot be traced in Dr. Datta’s narrative. 

This monograph is 'interesting and valuable for all students of 
Indian history. 


DiNts Chandra Sircar 
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A HISTORY OF TIRUPATI or a History of the Holy Shrine 
of .^ri-Vehkatesa in Tirupati, vol. I, by Rajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur 
Dr. S. Knslinaswanii Aiyyangar; publushed by the Commissioner, 
Tirumalai'Tirupati Devasthanam, Madras, 1940; pages 4674-23. 

The temple of Lord Vehkatesa on the Tirupati hills belonging 
to the range called the Vchkatacalam is an old and famous shrine of 
South India. The temple has a very large property and income and 
is one of the most sacred spots in the Deccan. The Deva- 
sthanam Committee may therefore be congratulated on their attempt 
in getting a written history of the holy shrine as well as of the 
locality in which it stands. It is again in the fitness of things that 
the services of Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyyangar, the doyen amongst 
the historians of the Madras Presidency, have been requisitioned for 
the purpose. 

The book under review is divided into seventeen chapters. 
The earlier sections deal chiefly with references to the Tirupati loca- 
lity, its shrine and its deity, in early Tamil works, while subsequent 
chapters delineate the history of that region under different dynasties, 
such as the Pallavas, Colas, Yadavarayas and the rulers of Vijaya- 
nagara. The book contains as many as seventeen interesting illus- 
trations and an index; but a map of the district is wanting. 

The book is a storehouse of important materials, containing 
many interesting details. It may not however be possible to agree 
with the learned author on some important points, especially in the 
earlier half of the work. Nobody can deny that the Tirupati shrine 
is very old; but the author’s attempt to place its foundation between 
57 B.C. and 78 A.D. is not convincing (pp. 44-45), as it is based on 
a late tradition (referring to the Saka and Vikrama eras) of no value. 
Throughout the work, Dr. Aiyyangar has tried to prove that the 
deity in the Tirupati temple is recognised, from the earliest times, as 
Visnu and not as Siva. It however seems to us that the deity is 
neither Visnu nor Siva. Like Minaksi of Madura, jagannatha of 
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Puri and many other deities in different parts of India, Lord 
Vehkatesa of Tirupati is very probably the deity of a primitive people 
of the South, subsequently identified with one or other of the well 
known divinities of the Brahmanic pantheon. 

In the historical sections of the book, especially in chapter IX 
which deals with the early history of Tondamandalam, there are 
some statements which we find it difficult to accept. The author 
thus speaks of the British Museum grant of Carudevi, “This is a 
Prakrit charter issued by the queen-regent in the name of her 
minor son Vijayabuddhavarman, sometimes read as Buddhyankura, 
son of Maharaja Vijayaskandavarman” (p. 218). The record how- 
ever reads: I 

etc. 

(Ef, Ind., VIII, p. 143). The informations derived from the 
British Museum grant are therefore : (i) Carudevi was the wife of the 
crown prince and not a queen regent; (2) Buddhavarman was not the 
minor son but the husband of Carudevi; (3) Buddhyaiikura was tlie 
son of Carudevi and was different from his mother’s husband 
Buddhavarman; (4) neither Buddhavarman nor Buddhyankura is 
called the son of Skandavarman; (5) there is no mention of a minor 
son. 

Inspire of a few drawbacks here and there the book is well worth 
perusal by students inu rested in the history and culture of South 
India. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE PANHAVA- 
GARANAIM the Icnth Ahga of the Jaina Canon by Amulya 
Chandra Sen, m.a.^ b.l., d.phil. (Hamburg), Wiirzburg, 1936, 
royal octavo, pp. 67. 

Though earlier in origin than Buddhism, Jainism did not receive 
from scholars the scrupulous attention it deserves. The comparative 
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negligence in which Jain studies have still been allowed to remain 
is nowhere so evident as in a lack of critical edition of the complete 
set of Ahgas, Upahgas and Chedasutras etc. Individual canonical 
works like the Acarahga, Upasakadasa, and Uttaradhyayana have 
indeed been critically edited but in the absence of properly constitut- 
ed texts of the remaining works scholars arc much handicapped in 
using a vast measure of linguistic and historical material which Jaina 
works surely contain. 

Hence it is a matter of genuine pleasure to see Dr. Sen’s critical 
introduction to the tenth Aiiga, w'hich will surely facilitate the proper 
reconstruction and study of the Panhavagaranaim. This work 
prepared under the supervision of Prof. W. Schubring the greatest 
livihg authority on Jainism is the very model of what this kind of 
work should be. An examination of the contents of the Panhava, 
was made by Weber {Indische Stneiten, XVI. pp. 326-335). Since 
that time this text received but scanty attention. Schubring made 
some references to it in his introduction to ‘Worte Alahaviras. In 
Winternitz’s History of Indian Literature Vol. II. (pp. ^^52) as well 
as Schubring’s Die Lehre der Jainas (p. 66) earlier views on the text 
have been revised. Besides these, the text has been casually men- 
tioned by scholars who had occasion to give some general account 
of Jain canonical works. In spite of all this there is still need for a 
fresh critical study on the text and such has been offered by Dr. Sen. 

This work IS divided into three sections each of which is full of 
much useful material. The most interesting part of the section I 
(General Remarks) is the discussion of the prOse written in Vecfha 
metre and the determination of a comparatively late date for the 
present text on the study of its metrical contents. Discussion on its 
ixxrrowings from other texts is also equally interesting and valuable. 

Section II (Special Investigations) of the work begins with a 
short description of the last five chapters of the Panhava, together 
with an enumeration of some matters of secular importance ip them. 
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Then follows the first five chapters of the original work in an 
abridged form. Along with this abridgement author’s thoughts 
have been indicated and difficult and rare works as well as matters 
of secular interest have been quoted and discussed. 

Section III contains extracts from the commentary together with 
valuable critical notes. 

We congratulate the author on the production of this important 
work and may hope that he will continue work in this line and will 
further the cause of Jain studies which is in need of attention from 
Indian scholars. 

DOHAKOSA (Apabhranisa Icxts of the Sahajayana School) 
Part I ("Fext and Commentaries) edited by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, 
M.A., D.LiTT. (Paris), Calcutta, 1938, super royal octavo, pp. li-f- 164. 

The present volume included in the Calcutta Sanskrit Scries (no. 
25 c.) contains sayings (dohas) of Tillo, Saralia, Kanha and other 
mystic teachers of Sahajayana School together with commentaries 
on some of them. Written most probably sometime at the close of 
the first millennium A.C. these sayings have not reached us uiv 
harmed. Readings of some of them arc in an exceedingly corrupt 
state. But fortunately for us their number is not great. Nearly 
one hundred and forty of them (Saraha’s 110 and Kanha’ s 32) have 
been already edited by Dr, Sahidullah (Les Chants Alystiques de 
Kanha et de Saraha) and he has made an improvement on them. 
But due to want of sufficient materials some difficulties inevitably 
remained. Then fortunately for Dr. Bagchi he came in possession of 
materials which enabled him to make further improvement on the 
same text, and his materials included also some 66 new sayings 
(Saraha’s 32 and Tillo’s 34) by Sahajayana mystics. Among these 
appears a master named Tillo who was very imperfectly known up 
till now. From the Ms., however imperfect, of these sayings 
Dr. Bagchi has given us a tentative edition of the text which con- 
tains some of the most valuable utterances of the Sahajayana 
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mystics. Besides these Dr. Bagchi has included in his work nearly 
25 sayings from other sources. All these make his work a 
pretty comprehensive collection of doctrines followed by mystics who 
Hourished in Bengal about 1000 A.C. Commentaries available to 
(lohds of Tillo and Saraha have also been edited in the present work 
and will greatly facilitate the understanding of the texts. 

Though his materials were not in an ideal state Dr. Bagchi 
seems to have done his work with the best possible care. His restora- 
tion of texts from the Commentary are mostly very satisfactory. It 
Is only in a few places that one will have reasons to differ from him. 
We are giving below some instances where it is possible to suggest 
alternate readings: 

In Tillopada’s clohd 3 pasid might have been munid to rhyme 
with hanid, without the loss of meaning. 

In doha 5 tndia might have been indi- (cf. doha 1) which reads 
metrically as mdi,-. 

In doha 10 bhanga might have been manga (= magga<i}ndrgd). 
1 his would make this doha very easily intelligible. 

In doha 1 1 rahia may be read as rahitta for the sound tta is 
cjuitc permissible in Apa. for ta. This change will save the rhyme. 

In doha 15 ki bHjjhat should be read as kdhi pdvat to rhyme it 
with partbhdvai. This will fit in with the sense given in the 
commentary. 

In doha 23 jabi should be changed for jdt (see the commentary). 

In doha 24 palntta might be changed for na Itittd [—na Inptd) 
rendering the sense clearer. 

In doha 25 the second half may be read as kamme parama 
dnanda hoi without any loss of meaning. 

In doha 26 vidri may be changed for vidhi {^ — vyddhi). 

In doha 27 bujjhdi may be changed for mdnai ( = manyate). 

In doha 28 bhanijjat may be changed for bhdnai {bhannat<i 
bhanyate). 
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In doha 31 ndi should be read as nai (jnayate) restoring the 
rhyme as well as sense. 

In doha 32 hoi may be inserted after so. 

In doha 33 nimmala may be read as nimmida {nirmiilya 
priceless). 

Apart from these few instances Dr. Bagchi’s reconstruction of 
the texts leaves little room for improvement. For this very valuable 
work in the studies of Indian mysticism Dr. Bagchi has earned thanks 
of his fellow scholars in the field. 

Manomohan Ghosh 

SAIVA SIDDHANTA IN THE MEYKANDA SASTRA 
by Violet Paranjoti, m.a., l.t., ph.d., Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow. Luzac & Co,, London. 

The book under review embodies the thesis submitted by the 
author for the ph.d, degree of the Madras University. The subject- 
matter is the 5aiva school of religion and philosophy as embodied in 
Tamil and in subsidiary Sanskrit literature — a subject which is for 
the first time presented in English iii a systematic manner. As the 
title of the book indicates it does not concern itself with the Kash- 
mirian Saiva schools or even with the philosophy of Srikara and 
Appayadiksita. In the last chapter there is a comparative account 
of other schools of Saiva doctrine, but it is too meagre and sketchy. 
However one cannot expect in a single book an exhaustive treatment 
of all the ramifications of Jsaiva philosophy ; and the concentration on 
one school in particular, which is not widely known owing to its 
being written in a language to which few people can have access, 
has made it possible for the author to be fairly exhaustive and critical 
in treatment. The interest of the book is mainly philosophical, though 
the first chapter supplies the historical background in the shape of 
a survey of the literature and contributions of the exponents of the 
school. The author is guided throughout by a critical spirit and has 
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not taken the role of a pure advocate. The criticism offered by the 
author appears to be fair though destructive. The philosophy of 
Saiva Siddhanta is frankly and unreservedly a pluralistic realism of 
the Sahkhya pattern and the author has not hesitated to take full 
advantage of the loopholes and angularities to which a pluralistic 
system is inevitably exposed. It must be- acknowledged that how- 
ever unpalatable the criticism may savour to an orthodox adherent 
of the school, the cogency of the arguments employed by the author 
is indubitable. But we are afraid that we have more of hostile criti- 
cism than sympathetic evaluation. Even pluralistic philosophy has 
its points of strength and pluralism has been vindicated both in India 
and Europe. The author however appears to be much dominated by 
Bradley and this accounts for the constructive solution offered in 
more than one place which obviously savours of Bradleyan influence, 
riius in one place the author observes in criticism of the unmitigated 
pluralism of 5 aiva Siddhanta which holds God and the world and the 
individual souls distinct and different, “unless they become parts of 
a whole in which they are somehow transmitted, they will continue 
to remain isolated elements which no sakti can bring together” 
(p. 242). The author here reproduces rather uncritically the solution 
of Bradley without passing to consider how the relation of part and 
whole can steer clear of the opposition she complains of, if part and 
whole insist on maintaining their distinctive individualities. The 
theory of transmutation seems to be an argument of mysticism, 
which is tantamount to negation of reason. To be fair to the author 
one must admit that the pluralistic conception of reality is open to 
all the criticism that can be and has been advanced by a monist. 
Though personally my philosophical convictions are that of an un- 
compromising nionist of Sankara’s type and so on that score I cannot 
but have fundamental agreement with the author’s criticism, the 
point on which I would like to lay stress is that we should lay aside 
our convictions for the time we approach a philosophical system which 
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proposes to establish a body of principles entirely different from what 
enlists our personal sympathy. The author asserts in the preface 
tliat she has kept her Christian convictions in the background in the 
interests of an objective presentation and we have nothing but appre- 
ciation for this studied detachment. In order not to be misunder- 
stood we must declare our feelings that the author has been more 
critical than appreciative and her presentation of a noble school of 
thought in spite of its undeniable merits as an ethical and religious 
discipline is calculated to leave an impression of its inadequacy as a 
philosophical system. 

The real philosophy of the school comes to be discussed from 
chapter II. It is obvious even to a plain understanding that the phi- 
losophy of the school is much indebted to Saiikhya not only in its 
cosmogonical and cosmological speculations but also in its epistemo- 
logy. The author deserves our thanks for drawing attention to this 
aspect and also to its departure from that ancient school. The 
author s evaluation of Sabclapramlina, wherein she shows that the 
recognition of this source of knowledge does not degenerate to dog- 
matism, is proof of her insight and correct vision. Her discussion 
of other pramanas shows critical understanding, though it is felt that 
her criticism of the Nyaya view of negation both as an organ and as 
resultant judgment docs not go deep enough. The same remark 
holds of her treatment of Upamana and Arthapatti and particularly the 
treatment of the latter carries the impression of haste. The discourse 
on inference and verba) judgmeiit shows ability and understanding 
though an advanced student of Indian epistemology would expect a 
deeper treatment in view of the advance of philosophical studies in 
recent times. Chapter III deals with the conception of God. The 
chapter is ably written, though the criticism of Personal God seems 
to be rather conventional. We agree with the author that no argu* 
ment can demonstrate the existence of God as has been shown by 
Kant. But though a positive proof may fail to reach the level of 
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demonstration the necessity of God is capable of being proved by a 
reductio ad absurdum. The dogmatic assertion of Siva’s supremacy 
over Visnu and Brahma has not been substantiated on philosophical 
grounds and it would have been gratifying had the author indicated 
that names are but labels and their value is only derivative and vica- 
rious in so far as they represent the Real Essence, which is bound to 
be nameless. Again, the fact that Siva like the Naiyayika’s God is 
only an organizer and engineer and has no agency with regard to 
individual souls and the primal world-stuff need not detract from, 
far less be a limitation to the infinitude of God, unless the concep- 
tion of infinity is moulded on the analogy of space. The relation of 
Siva to His Sakti need not cause a difficulty either. 1 hese are ulti- 
mate concepts, which are necessitated by a reductio ad absurdum 
and we wish that the author had addressed herself to discover their 
underlying philosophical necessity and not been content with a rather 
facile criticism. ‘Maya and its cvolures’ is the subject of chapter IV. 
It is an exhaustive account. Hut here also we are painfully conscious 
of the want of a philosophical defence of the different stages of evo- 
lution and in its place we arc given m abundance adverse criticism. 
Criticism is the life and soul of a philosophical work, but sometimes 
it IS apt to develop the weakness of the opposite position and to leave 
Its strong side inadecjuately represented. From the author’s treat- 
ment one derives the impression that the $aiva system is based on a 
weak metaphysical foundation and it is more of religion than phi- 
losophy. The author has succeeded in creating a situation which 
will be a cause of felicitation if it provokes a follower of the school to 
meet her criticism and present the Saiva Siddhanta with an adequate 
philosophical vindication. A sentimental refutation will fail to shake 
the author’s position, which is much too critical and philosophical 
for that. The remaining chapters are replete with new information 
and data. The chapter on Release gives a detailed exposition of the 
Siddhan tin’s standpoint. The last chapter deals with the alien 
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schools and due to the immense range of subjects dealt with, the 
treatment has turned out to be scrappy and fragmentary. 

The book on the whole is a solid contribution to Indian philo- 
sophy, and though we could not refrain from calling attention to 
what appeared to be the limitations of an otherwise worthy publica- 
tion, we must admit that the merits of the work far outweigh its 
defects. It is a thoughtful work and gives proofs of sturdy originality 
and independent approach. We commend the book to all lovers of 
Indian culture. 

Satkari Mookkrjee 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Aota Orlentalla. vol. XVIM; pars II 

H. Goetz. — Late Indian Architecture. The writer attempts to show 
that Indian architecture did not lose its vigour even in the period 
following the building of the Tajmahal, but changed only in 
direction. 

P. H. L. Ecgermont. — A' he Date of Asokas Rock Edict XIII. The 
Rock Edict XIII was published before or in 255 B.C. in which 
year the death of Alexander took place. 

Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. IV, pt. 3 

C. Kiinhan Raja. — A Sanskrit Letter of Mohamed Dara Shukoh. 
A letter written in Sanskrit to Gosvamin Nrsimha Sarasvatl by 
Dara Shukoh, son of the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan, is pub- 
lished from a manuscript dejxisited in the Adyar Library. The 
letter reads like an address composed in an extremely ornamental 
language. 

The following serial publications continue in this issue: 
fivanandanam of Anandaraya Makhin. 

Sdmaveda Samhita with commentaries of Madhava and Bharata- 
svtoin. 

Sahgitaratnakara commentaries of Catura Kallinatha and 
Sinihabhupala. 

Asvalayanagrhyasutra with Devasvami-bhasya. 

T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar and S. Subrahmanya Sastri.— The 
Samanya Vedanta Upanisads. In this instalment of the English 
translations of the smaller Upanisads, the last portion of the 
Atmabodhopanisad y the whole of the Ekaksaropanisad and a 
part of the Kausttaki-Brahmanopanisad have been published. 
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K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — ^The Rajamrgahlea of Bhoja. The 
Rajamrgahka is a Karana work containing astronomical calcula- 
tions attributed to Bhoja. The work has been published on the. 
basis of a unique Ms. deposited in the Adyar Library. 

H. G. Narahari. — The Saddarsanasamuccaya of Haribhadra with a 
Commentary of his Pufil. A fragment of a new commentary, 
believed to be the earliest one, on Haribhadra’ s Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, has been published from a rare Ms. containing only 
the Buddhist section of the compendious work on different 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. XX, pis. IIMV 

Irawaii Karve.— ^T/;6^ l^inshif Usages and the Family Organisa- 
tion in Rgveda and Atharyaveda. The terms used in the 
Rgveda and the Atharyaveda for kins and relations have been 
discussed in detail. This kinship terminology reflects, as argued 
in the paper, a stage of society when there was little restriction 
as to sex-relations between the members of the family, which 
was governed by one man, and in which women were polyan- 
droLis. The Atharyaveda shows a wider range of this termi- 
nology and a more ethical turn towards sex-relations, showing 
that the family organisation was undergoing a new orientation. 

P. K. Code. — ^ome Verses about the Kayastha Parabhus composed 
by Kesava Pandita by the order of izing Sambhaji son of Shivaji 
— c, A.D, ^^75- The author records and discusses here some 
verses from the Parabhu-prakarana, probably composed at the 
time of the Maratha king Sambhaji. He has tried to prove by 
advancing some contemporary evidence that Kesava Pandita, 
who composed the verses is identical with Kesava Pandita, the 
author of Rajaramacarita. 

V. M, Apte. — The Asvalayanamantrasarnhita. Two manuscripts 
of a mantra compilation called Asvalayanamantrasarnhita dc- 
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posited in the India Office Libraiy have been described. This is 
the only work of its kind, .which gives all the Rgveda mantras 
cited by their pratikas in the Grhya and Srauta sutras ot 
Asvalayana. 

N. M. Billimokm. — The Smp of Alohenjodaro and Easter Island, 
In Rupa Nui, belonging to the Chilean territory, called Easter 
Island, some architectural remains have been found. They con- 
tain a few tablets bearing scripts resembling those of Maheiijo- 
daro and are similar in many respects to the seals discovered in 
the various parts of ancient Sumer, Susa, and the borderland of 
the Tigris. 

S. M. Katre. — New Lines of Investigation in Indian Linguistics. 

R. N. Dandekar. — Light on the Vedic God — Savitr, The 

writer tries to prove that Savitr is not a creation of the Vedic 
poets, and can be traced back to pre-Vcdic Indo-Germanic 
mythology. The God is also found represented pictorially in the 
Nordic rock-paintings of the ancient bronze age. In the opi- 
nion of the writer, Savitr cannot be identified with Surya. He 
IS an aspect of Varuna. 

P. C. Divanji. — Lahkavatara Sutra on non-Vcgetariati diet. In 
answer to a que;jtion put by Ravana, Buddha is said, in the 
Lahkavatara Sutra, to have enumerated the demerits of the non- 
vegetarian diet, details of winch have been given in the paper. 

Annals of Oriental Research of the University of Madras, 

vol. IV (1939-1940), pt. 1 

T, R. Chintamani-. — T he V yavaharasiromani edited 

here for the first time deals with the rules of legal procedure and 
is a work by Narayana, a pupil of the famous Vijnanesvara Yati. 

V. Raghavan.i — Women Characters in Kalidasa's Dramas. 

R. Ip. Sethu Pillai. — Place-name suffixes in Tamil. (In Tamil). 

K. Ramakrishnaiya. — Andhrabh^abhyudayayamu {Tlie develop- 
ment of the Telugu Language), In Tclugu, 
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S, Muhammad Husayn Nmnkr.— Hindi, Hioh Hindi, Urdu, 
Dakhni, Hindustani. The paper gives a brief account of the 
salient features in the development of Hindi and Urdu through 
different stages. 

Annals of tho 8rl vonkatesvara Oriental institute, TIrupatl. 

vol. I, pt. 3 (SeptemW, 1940). 

P. K. Code. — Use of Ganges Water by Mt4'slim Rulers from A.D. 
/joo to 1800. It has been shown from the evidence of Ibn 
Batuta, Ain-i'Akbari, Bernier and Edward Moor, that the Mus- 
lim rulers — iMuhammad Tughlaq, Akbar, Aurangzeb, and the 
Nawab of Savanur used to drink Ganges water. 

K. C. Varadachari. — !$rt Vedanta Desiha on the Buddhistic Schools 
of Thought. Vedanta Desika, the great exponent of Rama- 
nuja’s Visistadvaita School of Vedanta in the early rqth century, 
displays in his Paramatabhahga written in a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Tamil, great dialectical ability by pointing out absence of 
sclf-consistcncy in every system of thought except his own. 
The present paper contains an English translation of a section of 
the Paramatabhahga refuting the Buddhistic doctrines of the 
Madhyamika, Yogacara, Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika 
systems. 

P. S. Naidu.— The Expression of the Emotions — As analysed by 
Bharata in the NMyashtra, and as portrayed in the Chidanv 
baram Temple sculptures. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — Sabdadhatusamtksa: A lost work 
of Bhartrhari. While criticising the Sphotovada as expounded 
by Bhartrhari, the Sivadrsti of Somanandanatha mentions a ivork 
called Samtksa which is fully named as Sabdadhatusamtksa of 
Bhartrhari. Evidently this work of Bhartrhari is lost. 

N. Aiyaswami SAsrm.-^ahkaracarya on the Buddhist Idealism. 
References to the tenets of the Mealistic school of Buddhism 
found in Sankara’s Bhasya on Brahmasutras II, 2, 28-32 have 
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been examined in the paper to determine How far they are accur 
rate representations of the ideas of the system. 

M. Ramakrishna Kavi. — Works on Arthasastra in Telugu. Several 
Telugu treatises on Niti or polity have been briefly noticed here. 
Some of them deal with topics that fairly represent 
the contents of the Kautiltya, except in the fact that they leave 
out matters contained in the chapters dealing with the adminis- 
tration of justice (d har mast h f yam). The Telugu works also 
omit discussions of unfair means for putting down an enemy as 
detailed in the Kaatiliya. 

Bharatiya VWya. vol. V, pt. II, May, 1940. 

Dharmananda KosAmbi. — On the Life of Buddhaghosa. In re- 
futation of the belief that Buddhaghosa was a native of Bcxlh 
Gaya, and the author of Auhasalini and came of a Brahmin 
family, the writer says that he belonged to the farmer class and 
was a native of a village called Morandakhetaka in Southern 
India from where he went to Ceylon in the reign of Mahanama, 
wrote Visuddhimagga and translated from Sinhalese, the 
authoritative and orthodox commentaries into Magadhi. 

K. M. Munshi. — From Rama Jamadagnya to Janamejaya Pariksita. 
The main historical events from Rama Jamadagnya to Janainejaya 
Pariksita have been discussed here. They have led the writer 
to the following conclusions : — A great war between the Aryan 
tribes lasting for generations took place and in one of its later 
campaigns the Vitahavya king Arjuna was killed by Rama 
Jamadagnya, a definite break ocairred in the genealogies and the 
literary and religious traditions of the Rgvcdic Aryans, and thus 
the mantra period came to an end. The war was continued 
thereafter with the effect that the Inner band Aryans spread 
upto Narmada; when this war was concluded Janamejaya 
Pariksita was the king or Kuru Pancala ruling at Asandivant. 
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G. S. Sardesai. — Career of Ranjit Sing and its Effect on Indian 
Politics, In this paper, the writer has discussed and 
explained the salient features of Ranjit Singh’s inspiring career, 
his services to India and his far sightedness in the domain of 
politics. Ranjit Singh watched the careers of Napoleon, Tipii 
Sultan and Rammohan Ray, and understood well how to 
maintain friendly relations with the English instead of under- 
taking the hazardous task of resisting the all-sweeping British 
supremacy. 

Boolchand. — (The Platonic Concept of Justice compared with the 
Hindu Concept of Dharma. By comparing the Platonic justice 
with the Hindu Dharma, it is found that the Platonic concept 
of justice is essentially idealistic, while the Hindu concept of 
Dharma is a practical one. The Platonic concept is conceived 
primarily in relation to the purpose of man in society, but the 
Hindu view is that the existing social order is in itself the mani- 
festation of the Dharma. 

A. S. Gopani. — Characteristics of Jinism . — Some important and 
striking features of Jinisni have been dealt with, namely Syad- 
vada, Nayavada etc, 

A. D. PusALKAR, — Historical Data in Bhasa. It is found that Bhasa 
supplies us with lustoncal data of the Buddhist period, most of 
which are corroborated by other independent sources. 

Mani Lal Patel. — The Ninth Mandala of the Rgveda . This con- 
tinued article describes m detail the virtues and efficacy of soma 
juice dealt with in the Rgveda particularly in the ninth mandala. 
He says that in the later rituals, the sacramental soma prepara- 
tion and offering became a mechanical formality, but at the time 
of the Rgveda, the preparation of Soma was looked upon as a 
special art. 

Buddha*prabha, vol. 8, no. 2, April, 1940 

R. G. Gyani. — The Buddhist Stupa at Sanct, 
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K. A. Padhye. — Emperor Asoka and Buddhism. 

Shri Yogindraji.— of Buddhist Yoga. .Origin of Bud- 
dhist Yoga, its metaphysical basis, process of inducing medi- 
tation, acquisition of supernatural powers and forces and mean- 
ing of prayer and its place in Buddhism arc discussed here. 

BulKtin of pfionitio Sluilits, no. 1 (October, 1940) 

N. SlVARAMA Sastry. — The Vedic Circumflex. The nature of the 
Vedic accent of svarita as found in the accounts of Panini and 
the Pratisakhyas, and as revealed from its enunciation in the 
present day Vedic recitations in Southern India, has been 
discussed. 


Caloutta RiViOW, vol. 76, no. 1. July 1940 

Kalidas Nag. — Art and Archaotogy of Indo-China. The succes- 
sive stages of the cultures of Indo-China al-e given here. From 
the inscriptional and iconographic evidence it is shown that 
the Indian cultures e.g. — Brahmanic, Saivite, Vaisnavite, 
Buddhist etc. have influenced the Art and Archaeology of 
Indo-China. 

Ashirbadi Lal Srivastava. — Was the Ahdali Invasion of ij 66 - 6 y 
— a real menace to Bengal? The theory that the Abdali inva- 
sion of 1766-67 constituted a menace to the safety of Bengal and 
was undertaken at the instigation of Mir Qasim is said to be 
devoid of foundation. The English preparation made by 
Vcrelst, the then Governor of Bengal was mere precautionary 
measure and there was, in fact, no real danger to Bengal. 

Jyotirmayee Debi. — The Proto-type of Siva in the Pre-historic Age. 
The theory of Sir John Marshall, that the figure of a deity 
seated in a Yogic attitude with an animal by his side at 
Mohenjodaro is the proto-type of 5 iva is considered here as 
difficult to accept in its entirety unless more definite evidence be 
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forthcoming. The Moherijodaro deity lacks many characteris- 
tics of the post-Vedic 5 iva. 

SuDHAKAR Chatterjee. — A note on the Geographical Concepts of 
the Ancient Indians. The nomenclature and concepts of the 
ancient Indian cosmography as found in cpigraphic records are 
given in this short note. 

Half-yearly Journal of the Mysore University, voL I, no. 1 (Soptember. 1040) 

M. H. Krishna. — IThe Brahmagiri Site. The archaeological impor- 
tance of the Brahmagiri hill, the find-spot of Asoka’s minor 
rock edict no. i in the Mysore State, has been pointed out in 
the paper, and the ‘Isila’ of the Mauryas in this region has been 
particularly described. A surface study of Isila suggests the 
existence of five stratified layers in the site that bears marks of 
(i) the Calukya-Hoysaja activities, (2) a Mauryan town, (3) a 
pre-Mauryan town, (4) a neolithic settlement, and (5) a pigmy 
flint culture of the pre-historic period. 

Indian Art and Letters, vol. XIV, no. 1 (1940) 

P. R. T. Wright. — Graco-Buddhist Art in the Swat Valley. The 
Swat Valley art helps to have a clearer Gandharan chronology 
and shows its contact with the Mediterranean traditions. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids. — Asoka, Heir of the Way. The edicts of 
A^ka show that h'=‘ was a true heir of Gotama’s ‘Way of the 
Word.’ 

Indian Culture, vo). VII, no. ] (July, 1940) 

H. C. Raychudhuri. — The Chain of Jtistice. For affording free 
access to a complainant, Jahangir caused a large belt to be hung 
up with a long rope that could be pulled by anybody for attract- 
ing the attention of the Emperor. A similar expedient had been 
adopted earlier by Iltutmish and later by Muhammad Shah. 
But the institution of the ‘Chain of Justice’ can be traced further 
back in Indian history. An analogous device was introduced in 
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Ceylon in the and century B.C. by a Tamil chief named Elara 
hailing from the Cola country of Southern India. 

A. Ghosh. — The Age of Kalacuri Imperialism — Gahgeya and 
Karna. The paper forms an estimate of the two powerful Kala- 
curi kings of Cedi, Gahgeyadeva and his son Karnadeva, who 
in the nth century extended their sway over territories of im- 
perial dimensions. The information has been gathered from 
inscriptions of different rulers belonging to the dynasty as also 
from many literary and epigraphic records. 

A. N. Upadhye. — Jivatattvapradifika on Gommatasara: Its 
Author and Date. Evidence has been adduced in the paper to 
show that the Twatattvapradipika, a Sanskrit commentary on the 
well-known Jain work Gommatasara of Nemicandra Siddhanta- . 
cakravartin was written in the beginning of the i6th century by 
another Nemicandra. Kesavavarni had written in 1359 A.C. a 
Kannada commentary on the Gommatasara. It was called 
Jwatattvapradipika on which Nemicandra based his Sanskrit 
version. 

S. K. Saraswati.— Date of the Paharpur Temple. It is con- 
jectiired that the main fabric of the temple standing in the 
centre of the monastic quadrangle at Paharpur had been origi- 
nally constructed by Dharmapala, the second Pala king of Bengal 
in the 8th century A.C., but many of the niches and the sculp- 
tures of Brahmanical deities were added later on in successive 
periods when repairs and renovations were made. 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar.— Jain Teachers in Sravana 
Belgola. The available data regarding the dates and activities 
of the Jain teachers Kundakunda, Umasvatl, Balakapincha, 
Samantabhadra, Sivakoti, Pujyapada and Akalahka have been 
discussed. 

J, C. De. — Sivafts Surat Expedition of 166^: Some of its historical 
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Batakrishna Ghosh. — Birth of the Gods. The writer is opposed 
to tile acceptance of a purely phenomenological interpretation 
of the Vcdic deities. The natural phenomena alone cannot 
account for the constitution of the Vedic pantheon. A variety 
of conceptions originating within or coming from outside must 
have therefore combined to act upon die minds of the Vedic 
Rsis in the formation of their idea of a god. The word Asura 
and the names of the Vedic gods Varuna, Mitra and Indra, 
have been analysed in this religio-philological study to show 
that the ideas associated with these names as found in the Veda 
came to be conceived from impressions sometimes received 
from outside. 

E. V. ViRA Raghavacharya.t— iSWt/? Indian Authorship of some 
Verses attributed to Raghunatha Siromani and Others. 

K. R. Pisharoti. — Nagara, Dravida and Vesara. Details about the 
three main styles of Hindu Temple architecture — 'Nagara, 
Dravida and Vesara are found collected in this continued paper 
from the texts on the subject. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. — Greek and Sanskrit. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — ^'Pacati Bhavau and ‘Bhaved apt 
Bhavet in the Mahabhasya. Two new types of sentences not 
known befor- developed in the time of Patahjali, the author of 
the Mahabhasya, thus proving that vSanskrit still continued to 
be a spoken language. The nature of a sentence as discussed in 
different texts has incidentally been examined in the paper. 

Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. X, no. 2 (December, 1940) 

N. V. Mallayya. — Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Archi- 
tecture with Special Reference to the Tantrasamuccaya. 

V. Vridhagirisan. — ^The Nayaks of Tanjore. 

Journal of the Benares Hlniiu University, vol. V, no. 1 

Raj Bali Pandey. — The Educational Samskaras of the Hindus. 
Many of the samskaras originated in the sutra period but the 
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vidyara,nbha did not come into existence till late. Sanskrit 
was then a spoken language and the ufanayana marked the 
beginning of the primary education. In course of time when 
Sanskrit became the literary language, and the literature of the 
Hindus became complicated, ufanayana could not mark the 
beginning of the primary education. It was done at the com- 
mencement of the secondary education; so a new sariiskara was 
needed to solemnize the start of the primary education. Thus 
the vidyarambha sariiskara came into existence. 

Faiah Singh. — ^The Interpretation of Indra Myth, The birth of 
Indra through the side of his mother in an oblique way as 
referrccl to in the Rgveda is explained here by saying that Indra 
is regarded as the first light of dawn which is visible in a circular 
way. 

B. C. Bhaitacharya. — Lumbim, the Birth-place of Buddha, 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Rosoaroh Soolety, 

vol, XXVI, pt. II (June, 1940) 

A. Banhrji-Sastri.— Sculptures from Lohanipur Patna. 
Two pieces of sculptures, one a head, the other a fragment of 
an arm or a leg in greyish buff sandstone — both in a mutilated 
condition and believed to be of the Maurya period have been 
di :ovcred at Lxihanipur near Patna. 

Ranjii Sing Satyasrayi. — Ahgiras. This is an account of the 
ancient sage Ahgiras and his family as mentioned in the Vedas 
and Puranas as also the part played by them in the propagation 
of the Vedic culture. 

A. Banerji-Sastri. — A Stone Inscription from Maksudpur. An 
inscribed stone discovered in a jungle near Rajauli in the 
Maksiidpur estate of the district of Gaya contains an unknown 
script that bears some resemblance to the signs of the Indus 
script. 
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Adris Banerji. — Two Hero-stones of Banikura, Two stone slabs 
found at Chhatna in the district of Bankura, containing human 
figures curved on them, are considered to be memorials of some 
distinguished persons. 

Ibid., vol. XXVI, pt. Ill (September, 1940) 

A. Banerji-Sastri. — Ninety-three Inscriptions on the Kurkihar 
Bronzes. Among the images of gods and goddesses of northern 
Buddhism obtained from Kurkihar, ninety-three images contain 
inscriptions in characters belonging to the period from the 9th 
to the nth century A.C. The inscriptions record the gift of 
images from various donors. 

Journal of the Bombay Braneh of the Royal Aslatio Sooloty, vol. 16 (MMO) 

H. D. Velankar. — Rgvedic Similes: Similes of the Atris. To 
arrive at the true meanings of the Rgvedic stanzas through an 
analysis of their rhetorical aspects, the writer has been discussing 
them for some time. Here he has translated into English and 
annotated the similes of the Atri hymns contained in 5th 
Mandala of the Rgveda, 

Journal of the Bombay Historioai Booloty, vol. V, no. 2 

S. K. GoviNDASAMi. — The Army of the Later Colas ^{^00- 1 200). 
The size, and the main components of the army, the provincial 
army, the militia, feudal troops, recruitment, division of the 
army, military ranks, cantonments and ports, actual campaigns, 
morality of war, rewards and honours for military service, and 
the peace time work of army under the Cola rulers of South 
India have been discussed, 

P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri. — Tanjore Manuscripts and their Value 
for Marat ha History in the South. The paper gives names 
and summaries of several manuscripts that may be Helpful in 
the reconstruction of the history of the Maratha rulers of 
Tanjore. 
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J, Castets. — •How.Negafatam in 16^1.2 became the first Portuguese 
Possession on the Coromandel Coast. 

Lakshminarayana Harichandan Jagadeb. — Genealogy of the 
Gahga Dynasty of Kalin ga. 

Journal of the Groater India Society, vol. VII, no. 2 (July, 1940) 

J. Hackin. — *The Buddhist Monastery of Fondukistan. [Translated 
into English by U. N. GhoshalJ. In this instalment of the 
paper, two niches of the sanctuary with their outer decorations, 
ornamental arcades, walls, corridors and statues have been 
described. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. — Hittite People and Language. 

U. N. Ghoshal.’ — A Rare Indian Temfle-tyfe in Cambodia. The 
writer of the pJper deal's briefly with types of temples and 
buildings in general as classified in the different Sanskrit treatis- 
es, and points. out that the Nandika type of temple mentioned 
in the Puranas, though without any concrete evidence of its 
existence irt Indian literature, has been referred to in an inscribed 
foundation stele of a temple in Cambodia as having been cons- 
tructed there by a king. The temple belongs to the reign of 
Indravarman I (877-889 A,C.). 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XIX. pt. 2 (.August, 1940) 

Atindra Nath Bose. — Origin of Slavery in Indo^Aryan Fconomy. 
The paper deals with slavery in ancient India, which first origi- 
nated from the early customs relating to war. The relation of 
the slaves to their masters, their legal position, social, status etc. 
are discussed on the basis of evidene culled mainly from 
Sanskrit and Pali documents. 

Jagannath. — Some Observations of the Character and Achieve^ 
ments of Candragupta II Vikramaditya. The contention of the 
writer is that Candragupta 11 had to show his superior ability at 
evciy stage of his career. He could not ascend the throne un- 
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opposed, nor was he able to retain the sovereign position without 
hard Hght. 

Ganda Singh. — Nanak Panthis or the Sikh and Sikhism of the lyth 
Century, (Translated from Muhsin Fani’s Dabistan-i-Mazahib 
with Notes). 

H. Goetz. — *The Fall of Vijayanagar and Nationalization of 
Muslim Art in the Dakhan. 

Journal of Oriental ReMarcti,'vol. XIV, pt. ] 

K. Goda Varma. — Vajralepa and Wood-f reservation. References 
to Vajralepa in Sanskrit works and the occurrence of the word 
and its metaihorphosed forms in the different languages of 
India show that the lepa had nothing to do with wood-preserva- 
tion, but was used as cement or plaster in the construction of 
houses, stone images, etc. 

V. Raghavan. — The V irupaksavasantotsava Campu of Ahobala. 
The work has been described, and the persons and articles 
referred to in it enumerated. It is of some importance to 
students of the history of Vijayanagara. 

M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar. — Phonetic Changes in Tamil Words 
borrowed from Classical Sansktit. 

Journal or the Unlttd provinett Historical Socioty, 

vol. XIII, pt. I (July, 1940) 

J. Hackin. — A New Campaign of Excavation at Begram 

(Afghanistan) 1939. The paper gives details of some of the 
discoveries made recently as a result of excavations conducted 
in Afghanistan. The objects described mostly in close 
relation with the art of Mathura. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala. — Place-names in the Inscriptions of 
Darius. 

S. K. Banerji. — iThe Capture ofQandahar by Humayun, September 

^ 545 - 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — The Text of the Astadhyayt. 
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The conclusions reached by the writer are that the text of the 
Astadhyayt has been preserved free from much corruption, and 
the changes that have crept in are only few in number. 

Vasudrva S. Agrawala. — Agriculture as known to Panini. 

Mutllm Uni vanity Journal, October, 1940 

Syed Mahmud. — Hindus under Muslim Rule. Tlie purpose of this 
‘historical survey’ is to show that the condition of the Hindus 
during the Muslim sovereignty of India was not unsatisfactory. 
The Muslims in general were not slow to recognize merits in 
the Hindus, nor were the Muslim rulers in any way less forward 
in practising toleration in religious matters, and the Mughal 
Government in fact proved a nationalising force in India, offering 
equal treatment to all. 

Ntw Indian Antiquary, vol. II, no. 12 

R. N. Krishnamurti Sarma.— Raghavendra Svamin. The 
paper gives an account of the life and work of Raghavendra 
Tirtha, the famous exponent of the Madhva school of Vedanta 
flourishing in 1623-71 A.C. 

SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji. — Two Sanskrit-Chinese Lexicons of the 
yth-Sth Centuries, and some Aspects of Indo-Aryan Linguistics. 

SiddhEswar Varma. — Criteria of Prepositions used Adnominally 
in the Language of the Brahmanas, There is a variety of prepo- 
sitions that arc used as prefixes before verbs, but can also govern 
nominal cases. The writer of the paper examines the uses of 
those prepositions in the Brahmana literature, and discusses 
how they can be distinguished from other varieties of their class. 

Poona Orlentalitt, vol. V, nos. 2 & 3 (July ft October, 1940) 

H. G. NAKAHAKi.^Kumarila's Contribution to Philosophy and 
Mythology. The scientific acumen of Bhatta Kumarlla is 
proved from the fact that in the 7th century he was aware that 
there arc words in Sanskrit which had been borrowed from other 
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languages, and that every language is not derived from Sanskrit. 
He also knew that many of the mythological stories had origin- 
nated from the anthropomorphic descriptions of the natural 
phenomena. His explanation of the myths that ascribe im- 
morality to gods and saints is noteworthy inasmuch as he reads 
in them nothing but the behaviour of the solar and storm 
phenomena. 

Dasaratha Sarma. — The. Ancestry and Caste of Candragufta 
Maurya according to the Mudraraksasa. In opposition to the 
view that Candragupta Maurya was not related to Nanda and 
that ‘Vrsala’ used as his appellation stands for a royal title and 
not for a Sudra, the writer of this article asserts that in the 
drama Mudraraksasa, Candragupta is depicted as Nanda’s son 
by a Sudra woman, and the term ‘Vrsala’ connotes a man of 
low birth. 

Kumar Pal. — Psycho-analytic Approach to Indian Yoga, 

V. N. Gokhale. — Studies in Panini, Part II, In this part of the 
paper, the author discusses the progress of Aryanisation, and 
the condition of the vSanskrit language at the time of Panini 
as revealed from the names and words occurring in the 
Astadhyayt. He also dilates on the inherent power of a word and 
explains the process by which it produces an idea in our mind. 

Bhogilal J. Sandesara. — An Unpublished Inscription of King 
KumarapMa of Gujarat from Junagadh Museum. This 
Sanskrit inscription of the early 13th century contains the infor- 
mation that Kumarapala of Anahilwad erected a temple of the 
Sun-deity Dharmaditya and quelled a rebellion of the Abhiras. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — K^tyayana, This is an attempt 
. to show that Katyayana’s object in writing the Vartikas was 
not to iind fault with the rules of Panini. He was actuated by 
a sincere motive of clearing ambiguities in, and making addi- 
tions to, the Astadhyayt. 
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